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1 794- 1 878 

THE  memory  of  our  great  poets  is  secure  so  long  as  holidays  come 
and  go — as  each  rolling  twelve-month  brings  to  us  the  Christmas 
season  and  the  glad  New  Year.  The  gems  of  poesy  recognized  as  classics 
are  showered  annually  upon  an  appreciative  community,  in  every  garb  of 
artistic  beauty  which,  taste,  sentiment  and  genius  can  devise,  and  they 
come  charged  with  the  expression  of  hope  and  fancy  as  well  as  with 
the  highest  and  deepest  feeling.  They  bring  pleasure  to  millions  of  the 
human  race,  like  the  sunshine  which  we  expect  every  morning  and  of 
which  we  can  never  have  too  much,  proving  themselves  chosen  vehicles 
of  love,  sympathy,  inspiration,  and  encouragement.  The  melody  of  song 
seems  literally  to  fill  the  air  at  the  approach  of  the  New  Year,  coming  to 
our  senses  and  our  hearts  through  a  thousand  channels. 

Among  America's  poetic  treasures  of  a  strictly  national  character 
which  reappear  yearly  in  new  dress  and  illustrations  with  the  brightness 
and  warmth,  the  beautiful  snows,  and  the  cheerful  hospitality  of  early 
winter,  none  occupy  a  higher  place  or  are  more  welcome  than  those  of 
William  Cullen  Bryant.  He  once  said:  "The  elements  of  poetry  lie  in 
natural  objects,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life,  in  the  emotions  of  the 
human  heart,  and  in  the  relations  of  man  to  man.  He  who  can  present 
them  in  combinations  and  lights  which  at  once  affect  the  mind  with  a  deep 
sense  of  their  truth  and  beauty  is  the  poet  for  his  own  age  and  the  ages 
that  succeed  it."  In  this  brief  passage  Mr.  Bryant  unconsciously  describes 
his  own  powers.  He  was  practically  the  poet  for  his  own  age,  and  much 
more.  The  oldest  of  our  native  poets,  he  was  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  father 
of  American  poetry.  And  yet  Mr.  Bryant  was,  in  its  fullest  meaning,  a 
man  of  affairs.  He  was  not  only  a  scholar,  familiar  with  many  languages 
and  literatures,  critically  exact  in  classical  kno>vledge,  versed  in  legal  lore 
and  in  science  and  finance,  but  a  masterly  journalist,  and  for  half  a  cen- 
tury an   editor  perpetually   occupied   with   practical  business  of  national 
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consequence.  His  active  life  extended  over  the  most  changeful  and  pro- 
gressive period  in  American  history — a  period  in  which  steam  navigation 
became  a  possibility  and  the  Erie  canal  was  built,  in  which  railroads  and 
the  telegraph  were  first  projected,  the  great  newspaper  system  established 
in  which  he  bore  a  conspicuous  part,  and  negro  slavery  abolished  from  the 
land  ;  he  was  identified  with  the  rise  of  authorship,  and  American  litera- 
ture recognizes  in  him  one  of  its  chief  founders  and  builders.  Meanwhile 
he  lost  no  opportunity  of  turning  his  glimpses  of  nature  into  sweetest 
verse,  of  teaching  in  musical  rhythm  the  magic  of  human  sympathy.  He 
trained  his  natural  gifts  with  consummate  care,  and  was  satisfied  with 
nothing  less  than  the  widest  and  deepest  study  of  poetry  in  all  litera- 
tures, young  and  old,  in  all  languages  and  climes  and  schools.  Thus  he 
kept  his  verse  in  perfect  finish  for  sixty  successive  years.  He  placed 
before  the  reading  world  his  meditations  on  the  flowers  and  the  seasons, 
the  clouds  and  the  stars,  the  winds  and  the  woods,  the  seas  and  the 
mountains  of  America.  He  traveled  extensively  in  foreign  countries, 
visiting  Europe  on  six  different  occasions  (in  1834,  in  1845,  ^^^  1849,  '^ 
1852,  in  1857,  and  in  1867),  and  was  welcomed  and  feted  by  the  most 
famous  men  and  women  of  the  age — was  everywhere  treated  with  distin- 
guished consideration  ;  and,  in  the  language  of  George  William  Curtis, 
"  we  gratefully  remember  that  this  son  of  New  England  was  always,  in 
the  most  generous  and  representative  sense,  an  American.  Whoever  saw^ 
Bryant  saw  America.  Whoever  talked  with  him  felt  the  characteristic 
tone  of  American  life.  Whoever  knew  him  comprehended  the  reason  and 
perceiyed  the  quality  of  American  greatness."  His  love  for  the  country 
of  his  birth  shines  through  and  between  every  line. of  his  poetic  produc- 
tions, and  he  became  so  well  and  universally  known  that  it  is  no  new 
thing  to  speak  of  his  fame  as  a  part  of  our  national  glory. 

His  familiar  "Song  for  the   New  Year's  Eve"  is  invested  with  a  fresh 
charm  as  we  extend  our  welcome  to  1890:  * 

"  Stay  yet,  my  friends,  a  moment  stay — 

Stay  till  the  good  old  year, 
So  long  companion  of  our  way, 

Shakes  liands  and  leaves  us  here. 
Oh  stay,  oh  stay. 
One  little  hour,  and  then  away  ! 

The  year  whose  hopes  were  high  and  strong 

Has  now  no  hopes  to  wake. 
Yet  one  hour  more  of  jest  and  song, 
For  his  familiar  sake. 
*  Appletons'  HouschoUl  Edition  of  Bryant's  poems. 
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Oh  stay,  oh  stay, 
One  mirthful  hour,  and  then  away  ! 

The  kindly  year,  his  hberal  hands 

Have  lavished  all  his  store. 
And  shall  we  turn  from  where  he  stands. 
Because  he  gives  no  more  ? 
Oh  stay,  oh  stay, 
One  grateful  hour,  and  then  away  ! 


Days  brightly  came  and  calmly  went, 

While  yet  he  was  our  guest. 
How  cheerfully  the  week  was  spent! 
How  sweet  the  seventh  day's  rest  ! 
Oh  stay,  oh  stay, 
One  golden  hour,  and  then  away  ! 

Dear  friends  were  with  us,  some  who  sleep 

Beneath  the  coffin  lid. 
What  pleasant  memories  we  keep 
Of  all  they  said  and  did  ! 
Oh  stay,  oh  stay. 
One  tender  hour,  and  then  away! 

Even  while  we  sing,  he  smiles  his  last, 

And  leaves  our  sphere  behind. 
The  good  old  year  is  with  the  past  ; 
Oh,  be  the  new  as  kind  ! 
Oh  stay,  oh  stay, 
One  parting  strain,  and  then  away  !  " 

The  early  life  of  Mr.  Bryant  was  singularly  conducive  to  his  preparation 
for  later  usefulness.  He  was  reared  in  a  home  notable  for  its  intellectual 
characteristics  and  surroundings.  His  father,  Dr.  Peter  Bryant,  was  a 
country  physician  and  surgeon  of  marked  ability,  who  had,  like  several 
other  young  and  energetic  men  from  eastern  Massachusetts,  penetrated  the 
isolated  wilderness  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  and  planted  for  himself 
a  permanent  home.  It  was  shortly  after  the  establishment  of  our  national 
government,  and  when  in  that  particular  section  of  New  England  there 
were  for  some  time  scarcely  a  dozen  families  living  within  a  radius  of  ten 
miles.  Deacon  Ebenezer  Snell  was  there,  however,  and  had  brought  under 
cultivation  a  good  farm.  He  was  a  strong,  unique  character,  afterwards  a 
member  of  the  state  legislature  and  a  judge  of  the  county  court  of  sessions  ; 
his  grandmother  was  Anna  Alden  the  granddaughter  of  Captain  John 
Alden  and  the  lovely  Priscilla — the  story  of  whom  is  so  admirably  told  in 
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Longfellow's  poem.  Dr.  Bryant  went  naturally  to  his  house  and  ere  long 
fell  in  love  with  his  daughter,  "  sweet  Sallie  Snell  "  as  he  calls  her  in  verses 
still  extant.  They  were  married  in  1792,  and  went  to  spend  their  honey- 
moon in  a  little  frame  cottage  on  the  top  of  a  bleak  hill — which  was  the 
birthplace  of  William  Cullen  in  1794.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Bryant 
and  Longfellow  were  both  descended  from  John  and  Priscilla  Alden,  and 
could  speak  with  pride  of  the  voyage  of  their  ancestors  in  the  Mayflajver. 

Deacon  Snell  built  the  historic  house  where  the  poet's  boyhood  was 
passed,  during  the  second  term  of  the  Presidency  of  Washington.  Dr. 
Bryant  and  his  family  removed  to  it  in  1799,  ^^"^^  year  of  Washington's 
death.  The  situation  of  the  dwelling  was  on  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
hillsides  in  the  country.  It  overlooked  a  vast  extent  of  high  and  low  land 
— a  perfect  landscape,  bright  with  color  a  part  of  the  year  and  white  with 
snow  the  remainder — diversified  with  trees  in  generous  profusion,  but 
without  any  sign  of  human  life,  not  even  a  steeple,  chimney,  or  roof  in 
sight,  forming  a  scene  of  awe-inspiring  tranquillity.  Dr.  Bryant  was  a  lover 
of  books,  and  soon  collected  a  library.  He  made  frequent  trips  to  Boston 
and  the  intermediate  towns  and  never  returned  without  bringing  home 
something  new,  or  old,  to  read.  He  was  a  Latin,  French,  and  Greek 
scholar,  and  delighted  in  the  important  English  works  of  the  day  and  in  vol- 
umes of  poetry.  He  was  inclined  to  versification,  and  studied  it  as  an  art. 
He  also  collected  the  largest  medical  library  in  those  parts,  and  wrote  fre- 
quently, as  time  went  on,  for  medical  and  other  periodicals.  His  townsmen 
sent  him  to  the  legislature,  where  he  was  instrumental  in  securing  the  pas- 
sage of  important  laws  intended  to  raise  the  standard  of  medical  education 
throughout  the  state — laws  that  are  still  in  force.  As  the  population  in- 
creased his  practice  became  extensive,  and  he  was  obliged  to  ride  long 
distances  over  very  crude  rough  roads  to  visit  his  patients.  It  is  said  that 
he  was  so  wedded  to  his  books  that  he  always  carried  some  of  them  in  his 
professional  rounds,  reading  them  by  the  way. 

Mrs.  Bryart  was  a  woman  of  strong  character  and  literary  taste.  Not- 
withstanding her  domestic  duties  she  found  time  to  become  familiar  with 
the  leading  historians,  the  best  essayists,  and  many  of  the  poets.  She  was 
fortunate  in  living  so  far  from  the  great  towns  as  to  escape  the  wastes 
which  social  affairs  involve,  and  thus  was  able  to  aid  materially  in  the 
education  of  her  children.  They  were  all  inclined  to  reading.  An  aged 
lady  who  resided  near  by  relates  that  she  never  passed  the  Bryant  house 
of  a  winter  evening  and  looked  into  the  windows  without  seeing  the  boys 
stretched  out  with  their  backs  on  the  floor  and  their  heads  toward  the 
birch-wood  fire — the  usual  light — each  deeply  immersed  in  a  book.     Pope, 
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Homer,  Spenser,  Milton,  Cowper,  Scott,  Byron,  and  Wordsworth  were  de- 
voured with  zest.  William  Cullen  began  younger  than  any  of  his  brothers 
to  reveal  an  interest  in  verses.  When  he  was  but  five  years  old,  says  his 
biographer,  Hon.  Parke  Godwin,  ''  He  used  to  clamber  upon  a  high  chair 
— formed  of  a  one-leafed  round  table,  which,  after  having  served  for  meals, 
was  pushed  back  against  the  wall  as  a  seat — and  preach.  This  '  preaching,* 
as  he  called  it,  was  the  declamation  of  certain  of  Watts's  hymns,  which  he 
had  learned  on  his  mother's  knee  or  from  hearing  them  repeated  in  the 
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church  and  at  prayer-meetings."  He  was  only  six  years  old  at  the  dawn  of 
the  present  century.  Every  school-boy  knows  what  his  efforts  were  in  the 
line  of  versification  before  he  reached  his  tenth  birthday,  and  how  he 
found  his  father  a  severe  critic.  By  this  time  there  was  a  considerable 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the  neighborhood,  with  houses  at  the  respectful 
distance  of  a  mile  or  two  from  each  other.  The  families  were  chiefly  well 
educated,  superior  in  mind  and  character  to  the  average  people  of  their 
time.  They  were  not  afflicted  with  luxuries,  neither  were  they  idle  or 
overworked  ;  but  they  were  conscientiously  industrious,  generally  comfort- 
able in  worldly  possessions,  inclined  to  meditation,  and  desirous  of  follow- 
ing the  prevailing  fashion  to  be  wise.  The  attention  paid  here  to  Church 
worship  and  the  founding  of  schools  will  ever  challenge  the  admiration  of 
posterity. 

Our  readers  will  remember  a  paper  published  in  March,  1887,  in  this 
magazine,  entitled  Historic  Homes  07t  Golden  Hills,  in  which  the  region 
about  Mr.  Bryant's  birthplace  is  described  as  "■  a  nest  of  hill-tops,  where 
no  unmannerly  railway  ever  yet  intruded  ;  "  and  where  "  from  its  historic 
homes  influences  have  emanated,  affecting  the  destinies  of  millions  of  the 
great  human  family."  The  town  more  specially  described  in  that  paper 
was  Plainfield,  which  adjoins  Cummington — indeed,  was  formerly  a  part  of 
Cummington — but  the  fact  that  Plainfield  within  one  hundred  years  has 
sent  out  into  the  world  for  active,  important  work  more  educated  Christian 
ministers,  authors,  and  editors,  than  any  other  town  of  its  size  on  the  globe, 
and  the  fact  that  very  many  of  these  were  contemporaries  of  Mr.  Bryant, 
show  that  there  were  varied  sources  of  inspiration  to  impel  the  boy  onward 
in  the  path  of  learning.  In  1808  he  was  so  far  advanced  in  his  ^studies  that 
he  was  sent  to  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Snell,  his  mother's  brother,  at  North 
Brookfield,  Massachusetts,  to  be  further  taught  in  the  classics,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  entered  the  famous  school  of  Rev.  Moses  Hallock  at  Plainfield, 
less  than  three  miles  distant,  to  complete  his  preparation  for  Williams 
college.  This  school  f:;r  many  years  furnished  nearly  half  the  students 
who  entered  Williams  at  the  beginning  of  each  college  year.  "  Mr.  Hal- 
lock,"  says  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  ''was  in  the  best  sense  the  conscience 
of  the  town.  Scholar,  minister,  pastor,  counselor — who  can  measure  the 
influence  of  such  a  man  in  his  generation?" 

Mr.  Bryant  continued  to  write  tolerably  clever  amateur  verse  while  in 
school  and  college  ;  but,  to  the  surprise  of  himself,  in  his  eighteenth  year  he 
produced  an  imperishable  poem.  Thanatopsis  was  conceived  in  the  dense 
forests  of  the  beautiful  hills  about  his  Cummington  home.  This  was,  in 
fact,  the  beginning  of  America's  poetic  history.     It  proved  to  be  a  poem 
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marked  by  fullness  and  grandeur  of  thought,  breadth  of  treatment,  and 
an  imaginative  reach  that  will  ever  be  a  source  of  wonder  to  those  who 
remember  the  youth  of  its  author  at  the  time  it  was  written — an  author 
who  lived  to  see  both  American  literature  and  poetry  burst  into  abun- 
dance of  blossom,  and  ripen  into  substantial  fruit.  When  Mr.  Bryant, 
years  afterward,  became  a  prominent  and  vigorous  politician,  and  was 
not  infrequently  styled  the  poet-politician,  he  never  confounded  the  two 
vocations  in  any  way,  or  allowed  either  to  interfere  to  any  appreciable 
extent  with  the  other.  Poetry  and  politics  formed  two  distinct  currents  of 
his  intellectual  life,  running  together  without  mixing,  as  the  Gulf  stream 
winds  its  way  through  the  broad  Atlantic,  while  always  distinguished  from 
it  by  its  higher  temperature.  Mr.  Stoddard  says  that  ''for  five  days  out  of 
every  week  during  at  least  forty-two  of  his  fifty-two  years  of  editorial 
service,  Mr.  Bryant  was  at  his  editorial  desk  before  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  left  the  daily  impress  of  his  character  and  talents  in  some 
form  upon  the  columns  of  his  journal.  When  the  length  of  his  career  as 
an  editor  is  remembered,  it  may  be  assumed  that  Mr.  Bryant  was  one  of 
the  most  voluminous  prose  writers  that  ever  lived.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  name  a  single  topic  of  national  importance,  or  one  which  has  occupied 
any  considerable  share  of  public  attention  during  the  half  century,  upon 
which  he  did  not  find  occasion  to  form  and  publish  an  opinion — an  opin- 
ion, too,  which  always  commanded  the  respect  if  not  the  adhesion  of  his 
readers." 

The  marvel  is  that  Mr.  Bryant's  poems  written  during  the  same  period 
bear  so  little  trace  of  the  commotions,  excitements,  and  harassing  dis- 
tractions of  thought  consequent  upon  his  newspaper  conflicts.  In  a 
review  of  his  volume  of  poems  issued  in  1836,  a  critical  writer  in  \.\i^  North 
American  Review  says:  "  Mr.  Bryant  walks  forth  in  the  fields  and  forests, 
and  not  a  green  or  rosy  tint,  not  a  flower  or  herb  or  tree,  not  a  strange  or 
familiar  plant  escapes  his  vigilant  glance.  The  naturalist  is  not  keener 
in  searching  out  the  science  of  nature  than  he  in  detecting  all  its  poetical 
aspects,  effects,  analogies,  and  contrasts.  To  him  the  landscape  is  a 
speaking  and  teaching  page.  What  exquisite  taste !  What  fine  and 
piercing  sense  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  down  to  the  minutest  and  most 
evanescent  things !  " 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bryant,  in  i82i,then  a  mod- 
est, shy  young  man  of  twenty-seven,  accepted  an  invitation  to  deliver  a 
poem  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  at  Harvard  college,  and  for  that 
occasion  he  wrote  The  Ages,  his  first  long  poem,  which  still  remains,  says 
Mr.  Stoddard,  '^  the  best  poem  of  the  kind  ever  recited  before  a  college 
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society  either  in  this  country  or  in  England."  The  audience  was  a  critical 
one,  such  men  being  present  as  John  Quincy  Adams,  Timothy  Pickering, 
John  Lowell,  Drs.  Channing  and  Kirkland,  Everett  and  Dana.  Miss 
Eliza  Susan  Quincy  describes  the  affair  in  a  letter,  saying:  "There  was  a 
crowded  audience  in  the  ancient  church.  Mr.  Bryant's  appearance  was 
pleasing,  refined,  and  intellectual;  his  manner  was  calm  and  dignified; 
and  he  spoke  with  ease  and  clearness  of  enunciation.  There  was  no 
attempt  at  oratorical  display ;  but,  considering  the  grave  and  elevated 
tone  of  the  poem,  it  excited  more  repeated  tributes  of  applause  than 
could  have  been  anticipated,  and  the  last  stanza  rendered  these  testimo- 
nies of  approbation  vehement.  A  few  days  afterward,  Mr.  Isaac  P.  Davis, 
a  man  noted  for  his  very  general  acquaintance  in  society,  during  a  visit 
to  Quincy,  informed  me  that  Mr.  Bryant's  poem  was  generally  considered 
the  finest  that  had  ever  been  spoken  before  the  Phi  Beta  Society."  This 
poem  reminds  us  of  another.  No  one  familiar  with  the  locality  and  the 
views  from  the  Bryant  homestead  in  Cummington  ever  failed  to  appreci- 
ate the  wonderful  series  of  woodland  pictures  in  A  Winter  Piece,  which  for 
truthfulness  and  symmetry  of  expression  excels  anything  in  the  language, 
standing  out  like  a  distinct  crystal  in  the  poetic  mine.    The  following  lines 

are  an  example  : 

.     .     .     "Afar, 
The  village  with  its  spires,  the  path  of  streams 
And  dim  receding  valleys,  hid  before 
By  interposing  trees,  lay  visible 
Through  the  bare  grove,  and  my  familiar  haunts 
Seemed  new  to  me.     Nor  was  I  slow  to  come 
Among  them,  when  the  clouds,  from  their  still  skirts. 
Had  shaken  adown  on  earth  the  feathery  snow, 
And  all  was  white."     ... 

Mr.  Bryant  purchased  the  Cummington  estate  many  years  before  his 
death,  and  repaired  and  enlarged  the  house,  and  beautified  its  grounds. 
He  thereafter  visited  it  every  summer,  usually  in  July,  staying  about  two 
months.  He  built  a  broad,  smooth  road  to  the  village  below,  planted 
trees,  and  improved  the  land.  To  the  town  of  his  birth  he  gave  a  valuable 
and  permanent  library. 

Mr.  Bryant's  winter  residence  in  New  York  city  was  spacious,  comfort- 
able, and  inviting.  His  country  place  at  Roslyn,  Long  Island,  however, 
was  the  most  typical  home  of  the  three,  and  seemed  to  reflect  more 
vividly  than  the  others  the  fine  traits  of  the  poet's  character.  It  was  a 
great,  unadorned,  square,  gabled-roofed  house  when  he  bought  it  in  1841, 
having  been   erected   by   a  Quaker   in    1787.     It   stood  within  a  nook  of 
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exquisite  loveliness,  on  the  hilly  shore  of  Hempstead  bay,  and  it  soon 
assumed  an  aspect  which  its  former  sedate  proprietor  had  never  antici- 
pated, showing  how  perfectly  nature  and  art  may  be  blended  in  one  har- 
monious whole.  The  mansion  itself  began  to  blink  through  modern  bay- 
windows  ;  attractive  new  verandas  and  antique  balconies  became  artis- 
tically ornamented  with  honeysuckle,  codea,  clematis,  and  other  aspiring 
vines  ;  and  even  the  stately  trees  about  the  old  dwelling  seemed  to  grow 
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higher  and  become  suddenly  more  leafy.  Gardens  and  grounds  were  also 
transformed  as  if  by  magic,  and  for  more  than  three  full  decades  guests 
of  distinction  who  visited  Cedarmere  observed  that  from  the  house  no 
fences  or  boundaries  could  be  seen,  only  vistas  of  exceeding  beauty  reach- 
ing off  to  where  the  trees  and  mountains  seemed  to  come  together,  or  the 
water  dwindled  to  a  point,  bridged  with  overhanging  foliage.  The  com- 
manding views  from  the  quaint  balconies  were  a  perpetual  fascination. 
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Mr.  Bryant  cultivated  his  natural  love  for  trees,  plants,  and  flowers 
until  he  became  one  of  the  most  accomplished  horticulturists  of  his  gen- 
eration. In  his  travels  abroad  he  never  omitted  an  opportunity  of  secur- 
ing rare  products  from  other  climes,  and  experimented  upon  their  culture 
at  Cedarmere.  His  Quaker  predecessor  had  utilized  the  hill-side  springs 
for  the  practical  purpose  of  running  a  small  mill.  Mr.  Bryant  turned  the 
basin  of  water  which  had  been  gathered  into  an  artificial  lake,  and  dressed 
the  mill  over  so  completely  with  shrubbery  and  vines  that  it  had  the  pict- 
uresque effect  outwardly  of  a  choice  summer-house.  Its  location  was  at 
the  foot  of  the  garden,  which  covered  an  acre,  or  possibly  two  acres,  along 
the  slope  between  the  house  and  the  bay — an  arm  of  the  Sound— encir- 
cled on  all  sides  by  grand  old  trees  and  miniature-looking  shrubs.  To 
walk  through  this  beautiful  garden  with  Mr.  Bryant  for  a  companion  was 
more  useful  than  a  course  of  botanical  lessons.  The  brightest  and  best 
specimens  of  flowers  nodded  on  every  side,  almost  as  if  they  had  souls. 
Here  and  there  fruit-trees  of  gentle  birth  and  foreign  lineage — such  as  the 
persimmon  (two  varieties,  one  of  which  bore  fruit  shaped  like  a  plum,  the 
other  flat,  like  a  turnip),  the  Portuguese  quince,  the  Chickasaw  plum,  and 
the  Chinese  sand-pear — trees  which  decline  the  associations  of  a  common 
orchard,  flourished  in  haughty  isolation  without  casting  even  a  grim  shadow 
over  the  floral  treasures;  and  as  many  as  twenty  varieties  of  grapes,  nearly 
all  American,  in  a  prosperous  condition,  could  be  seen. 

The  trees  of  Cedarmere  present  a  curious  combination  of  natural  wild- 
ness  with  artificial  planting.  Not  far  from  the  house  stands  a  Turkish  oak, 
brought  from  Greece.  A  visitor  on  one  occasion  commented  to  Mr.  Bryant 
upon  the  shapeliness  of  a  huge  European  elm  standing  near  by.  "  Would 
you  believe  me,"  responded  the  poet  with  animation,  "  if  I  should  tell  you 
that  I  brought  that  tree,  a  feeble  sapling,  from  Oyster  Bay,  in  a  one-horse 
wagon,  twenty-nine  years  ago  ?  "  Then  springing  forward  with  boyish  elas- 
ticity— he  had  already  passed  his  eightieth  birthday — he  ran  lightly  up 
the  bank  and  stood  by  the  great  trunk  of  the  tree.  "  See  !  "  he  exclaimed, 
"  how  the  sapling  has  outgrown  the  man  !  " 

From  the  private  note-book  of  this  same  visitor  we  are  permitted  to 
make  the  following  quotation  :  '* '  How  far  can  you  walk?  '  Mr.  Bryant  asked 
of  me.  '  As  far  as  you  are  inclined,'  I  replied,  and  I  looked  as  I  spoke  at 
the  man  of  eighty,  with  his  snowy  hair,  my  father's  schoolboy  friend  and 
classmate,  and  wondered  if  he  thought  he  could  outwalk  me !  We  went 
down  the  lawn  to  the  shore  of  the  little  artificial  lake  with  its  rustic  bridge, 
and  along  a  narrow  footpath  on  its  western  edge,  pausing  here  and  there 
to  comment  on   shrubs  and   dwarf  trees  growing  on  the  embankment,  on 
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the  mountain  laurel  with  its  autumn  tints,  on  the  yellow  Virginia  creepers, 
the  wild  grapevines,  and  the  Scotch  broom-trees,  until  we  lost  sight  of  the 
house  and  reached  the  extreme  southern  boundary  of  the  property.  Mr. 
Bryant  then  conducted  me  up  the  hill-side,  toward  the  mansion  again, 
where  we  crossed  the  road  and  ascended  the  wooded  heights  to  the  east. 
Several  pretty  cottages  are  scattered  over  the  estate,  all  built  by  Mr.  Bryant 
for  friends  or  relatives.  Some  of  the  barns  were  exceedingly  picturesque. 
The  fields  were  under  high  cultivation.  Long  rows  of  cabbages,  turnips, 
beets,  carrots,  and  potatoes  caught  my  eye  in  one  direction,  and  in  another 
two  or  three  acres  handsomely  fenced  off  for  the  summer  residence  of  hens 
and  turkeys.  Mr.  Bryant  asked  me  if  I  was  willing  to  try  scaling  the  high 
board  fence  before  us.  I  promptly  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  no  boy 
of  fifteen  could  have  vaulted  over  it  more  gracefully  than  he  did  in  the 
next  half  minute,  while  I  followed,  awkwardly,  indeed,  but  without  a 
tumble.  We  passed  into  the  middle  of  the  lot,  greeted  by  its  occupants 
with  much  flutter  and  noise  ;  presently  Mr.  Bryant  started  the  turkeys 
into  a  confusion  of  gobbling  by  a  successful  imitation  of  their  own  lan- 
guage, until  the  uproar  was  deafening,  and  the  scene  ludicrous  beyond 
description.  Three  or  four  pet  lambs  ran  toward  us,  and  Mr.  Bryant 
tenderly  patted  their  heads  and  played  with  them  for  a  few  minutes. 
Then  he  dismissed  the  whole  party  with  a  '  Go  away  now,  I  have  done 
with  you,'  and  each  and  all  obeyed  respectfully. 

I  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  the  number  of  fences  we  passed  over 
in  our  ramble,  but  I  think  as  many  as  a  dozen,  some  of  which  were  quite 
formidable  ;  others  we  cleared  as  nimbly  as  children  reared  among  fences. 
Fruit,  shade,  ornamental,  and  forest  trees  were'  scattered  over  every  part 
of  the  vast  domain,  some  standing  singly,  others  in  rows,  and  then  again 
in  clusters,  all  growing  as  if  they  had  been  distributed  by  some  convulsion 
q(  the  elements,  without  order  or  method.  And  yet  I  could  easily  discern 
the  most  consummate  method  in  their  arrangement.  We  passed  the 
locust  and  the  ash,  the  elm  and  the  maple,  the  tulip  and  the  pine.  We 
went  through  an  old  apple  orchard,  the  trees  of  which,  Mr.  Bryant  said, 
were  probably  one  hundred  years  old,  and  we  saw  at  least  sixty  varieties 
of  the  pear.  There  were  hosts  of  plum  and  cherry  trees,  the  English  wal- 
nut, and  others  too  numerous  to  mention.  Along  the  road  to  Glen  Cove 
Mr.  Bryant  had  formed  a  sort  of  belt  to  his  property  with  several  thousand 
trees  planted  between  two  fences  built  a  rod  or  more  apart.  These  were 
the  European  larch,  the  same  as  the  American  hackmatack,  a  kind  of  tree 
that  lasts  indefinitely.  We  proceeded  to  a  high  point  of  land,  where  we 
could  see  the  Sound  seven  miles  away,  and  standing  there  in  the  October 
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sunshine  Mr.  Bryant  told  me  the  whole  history  of  the  Methodist  camping 
ground  below  and  how  the  village  had  grown  up  out  of  a  little  shrewd 
private  Methodist  speculation.  Returning  to  the  house  we  passed  through 
an  inclosure  in  which  were  many  sugar-maple  trees,  but  not  of  vigorous 
growth,  although  planted  by  Mr.  Bryant  a  long  time  before  many  other 
large  trees  that  we  had  seen. 

Tea  was  served  at  six  o'clock,  after  which  we  adjourned  to  the  parlor. 
The  mail  that  evening  brought  a  large  package  to  Mr.  Bryant.  He  opened 
his  letters  one  by  one  as  we  sat  about  the  centre-table,  dropped  some  of 
them  into  a  side-pocket  for  further  examination,  and  tossed  others  to  his 
daughter  to  read  aloud  to  him.  One  of  these  was  from  a  young  man  in 
Maine,  who  said  he  had  heard  of  the  fame  of  Mr.  Bryant,  and  wanted  to 
ask  his  opinion  of  himself — to  learn  what  he  thought  of  his  (the  writer's) 
promise  as  a  poet.  He  wanted  also  to  be  informed  concerning  pubHshers 
— who,  for  instance,  would  be  glad  to  pay  him  for  making  verses  for  them. 
After  three  full  pages  of  letter,  he  added  four  lines  of  specimen  poetry. 
Ms  that  all?'  asked  Mr.  Bryant,  with  an  amused  face.  'Yes,'  replied 
his  daughter.  'That  is  like  sending  a  brick  to  show  what  sort  of  a  house 
you  can  build,'  dryly  remarked  Mr.  Bryant.  '  Ah  I  here  is  a  postscript,' 
said  Miss  Bryant,  reading  a  request  for  information  about  obtaining  work 
in  a  printing-office  and  asking  for  the  address  of  Mr.  Longfellow.  '  What 
do  you  do  with  such  letters?'  I  inquired,  curiously.  'I  usually  answer 
them,'  replied  Mr.  Bryant,  '  but  I  never  advise  any  one  to  try  making 
verses  for  a  living.'  The  conversation  during  the  evening  touched  upon 
many  themes  of  current  interest  and  every-day  life.  I  asked  my  host, 
incidentally,  which  part  (5f  the  day  he  esteemed  the  most  profitable  for 
literary  composition?  'The  morning,  without  any  doubt,'  he  said  with 
emphasis.  '  No  one  should  retire  with  any  subjects  of  moment  aggravat- 
ing his  brain-rest.  The  evening  should  always  be  spent  quietly.  Get 
plenty  of  sleep,  beginning  at  a  proper  hour;  rise  early,  if  you  like,  and  let 
your  enthusiasm  har-e  full  play  in  the  early  portion  of  the  day.  I  hold,' 
he  continued,  after  a  moment's  pause,  'that  no  writing,  either  of  poetry 
or  prose,  is  of  much  account,  unless  the  writer  is  thoroughly  alive  in  regard 
to  whatever  he  puts  upon  paper.' 

The  following  morning  we  breakfasted  early  in  order  to  take  the 
steamer  for  New  York.  It  was  but  a  few  moments'  walk  to  the  landing, 
but  we  descended  a  steep  bluff  or  hill,  and  the  house  we  had  just  left  was 
lost  to  view.  Mr.  Bryant  stopped  to  caress  a  little  Scotch  terrier  as  we 
hurried  along,  telling  me  at  the  same  time  the  romantic  story  of  the 
dog,  which  had   once  belonged  to  a  Massachusetts  stage-driver".     We  had 
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almost  reached  the  boat,  when  IMr.  Bryant  became  aware  that  a  beautiful 
little  pet  kitten  was  trotting  proudly  along  beside  us.  '  Oh  I  '  he  ex- 
claimed, '  you  cannot  go  to  New  York.'  Then  stooping,  he  gathered  the 
not  unwilling  kitten  into  his  arms  and  started  on  a  run  toward  the  house. 
I  turned  and  looked  after  him,  wondering  if  he  would  risk  losing  the  boat 
by  retracing  the  whole  distance,  and  if  there  were  many  young  men  who 
would  take  so  much  trouble  and  display  so  much  energy  for  a  kitten  I  On 
he  ran,  up  the  sharp  steep,  never  once  pausing  for  breath  or  slackening 
his  pace,  and  out  of  sight  through  the  trees,  depositing  his  burden  in  the 
house  and  closing  the  door.  Then  he  ran  all  the  way  back  to  the  steamer, 
less  disconcerted  apparently  by  the  brisk  exercise  than  half  the  school- 
boys on  the  continent  might  have  been.  ...  At  Glen  Cove,  where 
the  steamer  stopped,  Mr.  Samuel  L.  ]\L  Barlow  came  aboard,  and  chatted 
with  Mr.  Bryant  about  a  remarkable  tree  they  cultivate  in  North  Holland 
— a  sure  preventative  against  malaria.  ]\[r.  Barlow  had  obtained  some  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Bryant,  and  both  gentlemen  were  experimenting  on  its 
culture  in  this  climate. 

Mr.  Br^^ant  pointed  out  several  distinguished  gentlemen  on  the  boat, 
commenting  on  their  characteristics  in  clear,  crisp  English.  He  also 
related  many  incidents  with  charming  humor.  He  called  my  attention 
in  one  instance  to  lines  of  sunshine  mischievously  playing  upon  the  plain 
face  of  a  young  woman  opposite — which  elongated  her  nose  and  shortened 
it  according  to  the  motion  of  the  boat.  .  .  .  All  my  preconceived  notions 
about  Mr.  Bryant  are  now  pleasantly  contradicted.  I  had,  like  the  great 
general  public,  supposed  him  a  reticent,  cold,  unapproachable  man  ;  yet 
he  was  genial,  winning,  hospitable,  and  so  full  of  anecdote  and  humor  and 
information  that  possibly,  in  the  open  air  among  the  trees,  he  had  thrown 
his  traditional  reserve  to  the  winds — and  then  forgotten  to  wrap  his  cloak 
about  him  again." 

During  the  last  twenty  years  of  Mr.  Bryant's  life,  no  citizen  of  New 
York  was  oftener  called  upon  to  preside  at  public  meetings,  to  welcome  hon- 
ored strangers,  or  speak  at  dinners  and  on  other  special  occasions.  Every 
movement  of  art  and  literature,  of  philanthropy  and  good  citizenship, 
sought  the  decoration  of  his  name.  His  presence  was  the  grace  of  every 
festival,  and  the  pride  of  every  social  gathering  of  consequence.  He  was 
a  short,  slender  man,  yet  such  was  the  effect  of  his  figure  and  his  bearing, 
that  few  even  thought  of  calling  him  small.  The  dicrnitv,  beautv,  and 
purity  of  his  private  character  endeared  him  to  society,  and  his  refined, 
intellectual  face,  in  its  setting  of  white  hair  and  full  beard,  was,  particu- 
larly in  the  metropolis,  as  well  known  as  his  name. 
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RARE  PICTURE  OF  EARLY  NEW  YORK 


Editor  of  Magazine  of  America7i  History: 

During  the  summer  of  1888  I  visited  Amsterdam,  and  found  at  Miiller's 
print-shop  the  old  view  of  New  York  which  you  have  decided  to  reproduce 
in  the  Magazine  of  American  History.  I  was  told  that  an  old  teak-wood 
vessel  which  had  formerly  been  in  the  Dutch  navy,  and  was  one  of  the 
squadron  which  took  New  York  from  the  English,  had  been  broken  up 
a  few  weeks  before.  From  this  vessel  Mr.  Miiller  secured  the  picture, 
painted  on  a  wooden  panel  which  was  about  thirty  inches  in  length.  The 
panel  was  situated  opposite  the  stairs  of  the  companionway  to  the  main 
cabin,  and  I  understood  that  it  could  have  been  painted  by  the  artist 
standing  a  few  steps  below,  and  within  easy  reach  of  it,  while  with  his 
head  above  the  slide  the  town  of  New  York  would  have  been  in  full  view. 
After  cleaning  the  picture,  Mr.  Miiller  fortunately  had  it  photographed, 
for  the  painting  had  been  sold  a  few  days  before  my  visit,  to  a  stranger, 
and  to  an  American,  it  was  believed.  I  think  there  can  be  but  little  ques- 
tion that  this  view  was  painted  while  the  vessel  lay  at  anchor  off  the  old 
fort,  and  just  after  the  surrender  of  the  town,  on  July  30,  1673.  The  panel 
was  part  of  the  original  woodwork  of  the  ship,  and  the  painting  was 
executed  afterwards.  We  assume  that  it  was  done  at  the  time  the  vessel 
was  in  the  harbor,  as  an  explanation  for  its  existence.  The  arms  and  scroll- 
work were  of  a  different  wood  from  the  panel,  and,  as  an  ornament,  was 
evidently  put  on  afterward. 

The  Dutch  squadron  consisted  of  five  ships,  under  the  command  of 
Admirals  Benckes  and  Evertsen  and  Captains  Colve,  Boes,  and  Van  Zye. 
I  have  never  seen  a  record  given  of  the  names  of  these  vessels,  so  that  we 
cannot  identify  this  special  one. 

The  view  is  particularly  valuable  as  being,  probably,  the  only  accurate 
one  of  the  period ;  for  that  given  on  the  map  issued  by  Reinier  &  Josua 
Ottens,  of  *'  Nieuw  Amsterdam  onlongs  Nieuw  Jorck,"  in  1673,  resembles 
more  some  of  the  earlier  representations  of  the  town.  The  accuracy  with 
which  the  details  are  given  in  the  painting  would  indicate  that  the  whole 
was  a  faithful  picture. 
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Uncle  Touts  Cabin  was  published  in  book  form  in  March,  1852.  The 
despondency  and  uncertainty  of  the  author  as  to  whether  any  one  would 
read  her  book,  was  soon  dispelled.  Ten  thousand  copies  were  sold  in 
a  few  days,  and  over  three  hundred  thousand  within  a  year.  Eight 
powerful  presses  running  day  and  night  for  months  were  barely  able  to 
keep  pace  with  the  demand  for  it.  It  was  read  everywhere,  by  all  classes 
of  people.  Talk  of  it  filled  the  atmosphere.  Heated  discussions  occasioned 
by  it  resounded  in  cottage,  farm-house,  business  offices,  and  palatial  resi- 
dences all  over  the  land.  The  pity,  distress,  and  soul-felt  indignation  in 
which  it  had  been  written  were  by  it  transferred  to  the  minds  and  con- 
sciences of  her  readers,  and  the  antagonism  it  everywhere  engendered 
threw  the  social  life  of  this  country  and  England  into  angry  effervescence 
through  all  its  strata. 

Echoes  of  its  clarion  tones  came  back  to  its  author  in  her  quiet  home 
at  Brunswick,  returning  as  they  had  struck  the  world,  with  clashing  dis- 
sonance or  loud  alarum  or  low,  sweet  tones  of  feeling.  Letters,  letters  of 
all  sizes,  colors,  directions,  and  kinds  of  chirograpiiy,  astonished  the  post- 
master at  Brunswick  by  their  countless  numbers,  and  the  author  began  to 
feel  the  nation's  pulse.  Friends  applauded,  remonstrated,  or  vociferously 
deprecated  her  course.  Literary  associates  praised  the  technique  of  the 
story,  but  thought  the  subject  ill-chosen.  Abolitionists  wrote  with  irre- 
pressible enthusiasm,  and  praised  God  that  she  had  been  raised  up  to 
do  this  thing.  Politicians  angrily  expressed  their  amazement  that  her 
husband  should  permit  her  to  commit  this  incendiarism,  which  might 
burst  into  a  conflagration  that  would  dissolve  the  national  Union.  Slave- 
holders heaped  reproaches  and  contumely  upon  her,  and  badly  spelled 
productions,  evincing  cowardly  ruffianism,  were  taken  with  tongs  by  her 
husband  and  dropped  almost  unread  into  the  fire. 

A  friend  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  favorite  brother  has  recently  said  that  Henry 
had  threatened  never  to  read  Uncle  Toms  Cabin,  but  couldn't  help  it, 
cried  over  it,  and  wrote  to  her:  '*  If  you  ever  write  another  such  a  book  I 
will  kill  you,  if  I  have  to  go  around  the  world  to  find  you.  You  have 
*  Extracts  from  Mrs.  Florine  Thayer  McCray's  Life  Work  of  the  Author  of  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin.  Through  courtesy  of  its  publishers,  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  we  republish  two  of  the  several 
interesting  illustrations  in  the  volume,  "The  house  in  which  Uncle  Toms  Cabin  was  written," 
and  '•  Mrs.  Stowe  at  work." 
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taken  more  out  of  me  than  a  whole  year  of  preaching.  I  wish  that  all  fhe 
slave-holders  in  the  South,  and  all  their  Northern  sympathizers  with  them, 
were  shut  up  for  a  century,  and  obliged  to  read  about  Uncle  Tom.'' 

In  May,  1852,  Whittier  wrote  to  Garrison:  "What  a  glorious  work 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  has  wrought.  Thanks  for  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 
Better  for  slavery  that  that  law  had  never  been  enacted,  for  it  gave  occa- 
sion for  Uncle  Toms  Cabin T 

In  a  letter  from  Garrison  to  Mrs.  Stowe,  he  said  that  he  estimated  the 
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value  of  anti-slavery  writing  by  the  abuse  it  brought.  "  Since  Uncle  Toins 
Cabin  was  published,"  he  adds,  *'all  the  defenders  of  slavery  have  let  me 
alone  and  are  spending  their  strength  in  abusing  you." 

Harriet  Martineau  wrote  sententiously,  "  I  am  glad  to  find  Mrs.  Stowe 
is  held  up  to  execration  in  the  South,  along  with  myself  and  Mrs.  Chap- 
man." Alternating  with  and  accompanying  packages  of  letters  from 
the  illustrious,  the  celebrated,  and  the  wise  of  the  world,  were  irate  and 
abusive  epistles  from  the  brutal  traders  and  slave-holders  of  the  South. 
Some  of  these  were  a  disgusting  mixture  of  blasphemy  and  obscenity,  and 
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all  rang  with  cruelty  and  invective.  Responses  came  from  over  the  sea. 
Mrs.  Stowe  was  informed  that  Prince  Albert  and  the  Queen  had  read  her 
story  with  the  most  intense  interest.  Charles  Dickens  wrote  from  London 
in  July,  and  while  courteously  suggesting  that  she  went  too  far  and  sought 
to  prove  too  much — a  natural  criticism  from  one  who  had  not  seen  slavery 
as  it  was  in  America — he  closed  by  saying:  ''Your  book  is  worthy  of  any 
head  and  any  heart  that  ever  inspired  a  book.  I  am  your  debtor,  and 
thank  you  most  fervently  and  smcerely."  Macaulay  wrote,  thanking  her 
for  the  volume,  assuring  her  of  his  high  respect  for  the  talents  and  for  the 
benevolence  of  the  writer.  Four  years  later,  the  same  illustrious  author, 
essayist,  and  historian  wrote  to  Mrs.  Stowe  :  *'  I  have  just  returned  from 
Italy,  where  your  fame  seems  to  throw  that  of  all  other  writers  into  the 
shade.  There  is  no  place  where  Uncle  Tom,  transformed  into  II  Zio  Torn,  is 
not  to  be  found."  From  Lord  Carlisle  she  received  a  long  and  earnest 
epistle,  in  which  he  says  he  felt  that  slavery  was  by  far  the  '' topping " 
question  of  the  world  and  age,  and  that  he  returned  his  ''deep  and  solemn 
thanks  to  Almighty  God,  who  has  led  and  enabled  you  to  write  such  a 
book."  The  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  in  the  midst  of  illness  and  anxiety,  sent 
his  thanks,  saying :  "  Your  book  will  do  more  to  take  away  the  reproach 
from  your  great  and  growing  nation  than  many  platform  agitations  and 
speechifyings."  Said  Lord  Palmerston,  "  I  have  not  read  a  novel  for  thirty 
years ;  but  I  have  read  that  book  three  times,  not  only  for  the  story, 
but  for  the  statesmanship  of  it."  Lord  Cockburn  declared:  "  She  has  done 
more  for  humanity  than  was  ever  before  accomplished  by  any  single  book 
of  fiction." 

Within  a  year  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  was  scattered  all  'over  the  world. 
Translations  were  made  into  all  the  principal  languages;  and  into  several 
obscure  dialects,  in  number  variously  estimated  from  twenty  to  forty. 
The  librarian  of  the  British  Museum,  with  an  interest  and  enterprise  which 
might  well  put  our  own  countrymen  to  blush,  has  made  a  collection  which 
is  unique  and  ver}'  remarkable  in  the  history  of  books.  American  visitors 
may  see  there  thirty-five  editions  {Uncle  Tom's  Cabin)  of  the  original  Eng- 
lish, and  the  complete  text,  and  eight  of  abridgments  and  adaptations. 
Of  translations  into  different  languages  there  are  nineteen,  viz.  :  Arme- 
nian, one;  Bohemian,  one  :  Danish,  two  distinct  versions;  Dutch,  one; 
Flemish,  one;  French,  eight  distinct  versions,  and  two  dramas;  German, 
five  distinct  versions,  and  four  abridgments;  Hungarian,  one  complete  ver- 
sion, one  for  children,  and  one  versified  abridgment;  Illyrian,  two  distinct 
versions;  Italian,  one;  Polish,  two  distinct  versions;  Portuguese,  one;  Ro- 
man, or  modern   Greek,  one;    Russian,  two  distinct  versions;   Spanish,  six 
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distinct  versions  ;  Swedish,  one  ;  Wallachian,  two  distinct  versions;  Welsh, 
three  distinct  versions.  Of  the  Key  to  Uncle  Toms  Cabin  there  are  seven 
editions,  in  different  languages.  Of  works  on  the  subject  of  Uncle  Toms 
Cabin  there  are  eight  separately  published.  Of  reviews  of  it  there  are 
forty-nine — but  this  list  is  by  no  means  complete.  Many  editions  and 
translations  have  been  impossible  to  procure,  but  the  English-speaking 
world  owes  thanks  to  Mr.  Bullen  and  his  coadjutors  for  their  successful 
collection  of  so  many  versions. 

It  is  related,  that  during  the  season  following  the  publication  of  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,  a  kind-hearted  gentleman  was  staying  over-night  at  one  of 
the  New  York  hotels.  After  retiring  to  his  room  his  attention  was 
arrested  by  a  sound  as  of  some  one  in  the  next  apartment,  a  strong  man, 
sobbing  and  moaning.  With  occasional  periods  of  quiet,  the  sorrowful 
sounds  were  prolonged  even  after  he  had  gone  to  bed.  At  last,  moved  to 
pity  by  the  evident  suffering  of  a  fellow-mortal,  he  arose,  found  it  past 
midnight,  and,  going  to  the  wall,  rapped  upon  it  and  asked  :  ''  My  friend, 
what  is  the  matter?  Are  you  ill,  or  in  any  trouble  that  I  can  relieve? 
Shall  I  call  for  medical  aid?"  After  a  slight  pause,  the  voice  replied, 
though  choked  with  convulsive  sobs:  "  No,  no  ;  a  doctor  wouldn't  do  me 
any  good  ;  I  am  reading  Uncle  To7ns  Cabin.'' 

In  the  present  age  of  the  world  and  condition  of  literary  criticism,  it  has 
sometimes  seemed  difficult  to  understand  the  phenomenal  popularity  of 
this  work  ;  but  it  is  only  because,  in  our  supposed  familiarity  with  it,  we 
have  forgotten  its  strength,  its  graphic  power,  its  deep  philosophy,  its  rare 
humor. 

The  Minister  s  Wooing  began  as  a  serial  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year  of  its  brilliant  existence  under  the  editorship  of 
James  Russell  Lowell.  The  story  began  in  the  December  number  of  1858, 
and  ran  quite  through  the  following  year,  being  contemporary  with  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes'  second  series  of  essays.  At  the  Breakfast  Table,  under 
the  character  of  "The  Professor."  It  is  probable  that  few  of  the  literary 
critics  who  had  acknowledged  Mrs.  Stowe's  power  as  a  writer  upon  the 
great  subject  which  found  marvelous  expression  in  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 
were  prepared  for  so  strong  a  literary  work  as  The  Minister  s  Wooing. 
Just  here,  it  may  be  said  that  Mrs.  Stowe's  first  great  work  had  been 
one  of  the  direct  causes  of  the  establishment  of  the  Atlantic. 

With  the  interest  which  naturally  centres  about  one  who  has  done  a 
great  good  to  the  race,  moral,  aesthetic,  or  intellectual,  people  at  home  and 
abroad  began  to  wish  to  know  something  of  the  personality  of  the  woman 
who  was  becoming  famous  in  every  land. 
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Distinguished  people  made  pilgrimages  to  Hartford  to  see  her,  and  con- 
gratulate and  thank  her.  Scores  of  celebrity-hunters  came  to  remark  upon 
her  personal  appearance  and  household  environment  ;  many  representa- 
tives of  the  press,  from  the  larger  cities,  intruded  upon  her  with  the  vary- 
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ing  demonstrations  and  degrees  of  enterprising  inquisitiveness,  which  are 
as  many  as  the  shades  of  their  hair  or  the  cut  of  their  clothes.  All  of  these, 
and  many  indescribable  forms  of  intrusion,  she  met  with  politeness,  many 
of  them  with  real  pleasure,  which  she  showed  in  her  cordial  smile  and 
shining,  soulful  eyes;  and  it  was,  indeed,  an  aggressive  and  extraordinarily 
obnoxious  person  whom  she  did  not  dismiss  with  forbearance.     Her  man- 
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ner  was  not  conventional.  No  words  of  trite  commonplaces  came  readily 
to  her  lips,  nor  did  any  depreciation  of  her  own  works  seem  to  be  neces- 
sary to  the  woman  who  never  employed  the  doubtful  assumption  of  false 
modesty  which  is  easy  to  little  natures. 

While  she  seldom  refused  audience  to  visitors  at  hours  when  she  was 
not  engaged  upon  her  work,  she  always  took  the  privilege  of  terminating 
the  interview  as  soon  as  it  ceased  to  be  profitable,  and,  rising,  said  "  Good- 
bye," with  a  clasp  of  the  hand  and  an  honest  look  into  the  eyes,  which 
disarmed  the  possible  impatience  of  one  who  might  have  wished  a  longer 
conversation. 

A  neighbor,  who  once  called  at  an  inopportune  season,  found  himself 
taken  through  an  apartment  where  he  thought  he  saw  the  figure  of  a 
woman  lying  upon  a  lounge.  The  servant  presently  returned,  saying  that 
Mrs.  Stowe  was  composing  and  could  not  be  seen.  He  rose  to  leave,  and 
again  passed  through  the  room,  and  close  by  the  lounge  upon  which  Mrs. 
Stowe  rested  with  closed  eyes.  He  passed  out  in  some  confusion  of  mind, 
which,  it  may  be  presumed,  was  not  in  the  least  felt  by  the  great  author, 
who,  if  she  heard  the  conversation,  did  not  permit  it  nor  the  fact  of  his 
presence  to  come  into  her  deep  inner  consciousness,  where  ideas  were  in 
process  of  evolution. 

A  lady  from  Cincinnati,  coming  to  Hartford,  and  naturally  anxious  to 
see  the  writer  of  the  works  she  had  found  so  enjoyable  and  profitable, 
called  at  Mrs.  Stowe's  house  with  considerable  timidity,  just  to  tell  her 
how  much  she  admired  her  and  longed  to  touch  her  hand.  Accosting  a 
small  woman  in  a  shade  hat,  who  was  working  among  the  flowers  in  the 
yard,  she  asked  for  Mrs.  Stowe.  The  small  figure  arose,  looked  search- 
ingly  at  her,  and  said  simply,  "  I  am  Mrs.  Stowe,"  and  waited,  half  turned 
toward  her  flowers,  for  the  visitor  to  speak  again.  The  lady  stammered 
out  a  few  words,  which  half  expressed  her  feelings,  and  Mrs.  Stowe,  pull- 
ing off  her  glove,  clasped  her  hand  cordially,  saying  she  was  glad  if  she  had 
been  able  to  suggest  anything  to  her.  Then,  cutting  a  few  flowers,  she  gave 
them  to  the  visitor,  and  saying  ^'  Good-bye,"  in  her  simple  manner,  w^ent 
into  the  house  without  another  word  or  look,  seeming  in  an  instant  to 
forget  the  presence  of  the  lady,  who  stood  paralyzed  with  surprise.  She 
came  away,  bringing  the  flowers  and  a  remembrance  of  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  which,  when  the  confusion  of  the  two^minute  interview  was  over, 
at  first  deepened  into  chagrin  at  her  prompt  dismissal,  but  soon  merged 
into  pleasure  and  personal  admiration,  as  she  recalled  the  greeting  and  the 
sincerity  of  her  welcome. 

Of  her  characteristic  abstraction  or  absent-mindedness,  which  was  fre- 
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quently  a  voluntary  self-withdrawal,  a  power  which  she  naturally  possessed 
and  had  cultivated  during  years  of  mental  labor,  there  are  many  stories. 
One  summer  the  Stowe  family  spent  several  months  at  Bethel,  Maine, 
enjoying  the  delightful  air  and  beautiful  scenery  of  that  region.  Soon  after 
their  advent,  numerous  residents  and  summer  visitors  asked  that  Mrs. 
Stowe  would  give  them  a  reception.  To  this  she  acceded,  showing,  how- 
ever, some  wonderment  that  they  should  care  to  see  her.  The  afternoon 
designated  came,  and  the  proud  landlady  went  to  inform  her  famous  guest 
that  many  people  were  already  in  the  parlor.  To  her  surprise  Mrs.  Stowe 
was  not  in  her  room,  nor  about  the  premises,  and  did  not  appear  until 
nightfall,  when  she  unconcernedly  walked  in,  after  all  the  guests,  tired  of 
waiting,  had  departed.  It  appeared  that,  quite  forgetting  the  reception, 
she  had  taken  a  little  girl  by  the  hand  (the  narrator  of  the  story)  and 
gone  for  a  long  tramp  up  the  hillside  and  into  the  woods,  where  they  had 
a  delightful  day,  unmindful  of  the  outraged  and  disappointed  callers  who 
waited  in  vain. 

In  Uncle  Toms  Cabin  the  author's  strength  was  in  her  burning  earnest- 
ness of  purpose  in  laying  existing  facts  before  the  Christian  world.  In 
The  Minister  s  Wooing  her  power  was  in  the  practical  grasp  and  forcible 
presentation  of  the  results  of  certain  theological  doctrines.  This  was 
a  far  more  difficult  task  than  writing  of  life  under  negro  slavery.  In 
Uncle  Tom  s  Cabin  she  had  only  to  go  from  one  section  of  the  United 
States  to  another ;  only  to  eliminate  distance.  In  The  Minister  s 
Wooing  she  had  to  take  her  readers  backward  three-quarters  of  a  century, 
to  roll  back  the  years  and  see  and  show  what  had  been.  In  the  first  it 
was  only  necessary  to  examine  an  existing  institution  to  prove  the  truth 
of  her  words.  But  mental  and  spiritual  impressions  remam  and  become 
hereditary  possessions  when  political  and  social  events  are  forgotten. 
The  Minister  s  Wooing  was  generally  accepted  as  conforming  in  all  essen- 
tial points  to  the  actual  condition  of  religious  thought  in  New  England 
one  hundred  years  ago.  In  Old  Town  Folks  she  excels  most  rarely  in 
the  admirable  depictions  of  characters  peculiar  to  the  locality  and  time 
in  which  the  story  is  laid.  .  .  .  When  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  laid 
down  her  pen  a  great  mental  and  spiritual  force  ceased  to  act.  When 
she  rested  from  work,  an  influence,  which  has  proved  more  pervasive 
and  lasting  than  that  of  any  other  living  writer,  no  longer  thrilled  upon 
the  questions  of  the  age. 


ST.    ANTHONY'S    FACE 

A    MASTERPIECE    OF    NATURAL    SCULPTURE 

Editor,  of  Magazine  of  A  merica7i  History  : 

In  all  the  grand  and  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson 
river  no  object  was  formerly  more  unique  and  conspicuous  than  the  cel- 
ebrated face  of  St.  Anthony,  of  which  a  representation  is  here  given  to 
the  reader,  in  the  fac-simile  of  an  old  print  which  appeared  many  years  ago 
in  a  Pictorial  History  of  the  American  Revolution,  published  in  Boston. 

It  was  a  rock  formation  on  the  southerly  side  of  Break-Neck  mountain, 
in  the  shape  and  form  of  a  man's  face,  with  the  forehead,  nose,  mouth,  and 
chin  distinctly  defined,  and  remarkably  well  proportioned.  It  was  about 
seven  hundred  feet  above  the  river,  and  could  be  viewed  from  the  water, 
upon  which  it  seemed  to  look  down  as  if  to  observe  the  ever-returning  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  tide,  and  the  ceaseless  movement  of  travel  over  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  stream. 

The  stern,  rugged,  and  weather-beaten  face  of   St.  Anthony  endured 
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{^Facsimile  of  an  old  print.'] 
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the  heat  and  defied  the  cold  and  storms  of  ages  upon  this  lofty  and  ex- 
ceedingly picturesque  height,  until  the  summer  of  1846,  when  the  foreman 
of  the  party  of  workmen  who  were  quarrying  the  stone  from  that  moun- 
tain for  the  construction  of  the  High  Bridge  over  the  Harlem  river, 
rended  it  from  its  unique  and  attractive  position  by  an  explosion  of 
powder,  which  threw  it  into  the  wave  below,  where  it  now  lies. 

The  destruction  of  this  extraordinary  piece  of  natural  sculpture  seems 
to  have  been  entirely  useless,  if  not  malicious,  for  no  use  was  or  could, 
possibly  be  made  of  the  rock  so  thrown  down,  and  no  more  work  for  the 
purpose  in  view,  the  procuring  of  stone  for  the  building  of  the  bridge, 
could  be  performed  at  such  a  great  elevation. 

To  the  lover  of  nature,  such  wanton  destruction  of  her  masterpieces  is 
contemplated  with  profound  regret,  and  the  pain  is  alleviated  only  by 
the  reflection  that  we  live  in  a  land  full  of  harmonies,  beauties,  and  sub- 
limities, which  impress  one  with  reverence  and  devotion  wherever  they  are 
brought  under  observation. 


White  Plains,  New  York. 


FEDERAL  AND  ANTI-FEDERAL 

The  recent  enthusiastic  celebration  of  our  first  centennial  under  the 
federal  Constitution  has  naturally  called  attention  anew  to  the  statesman- 
ship and  foresight  of  the  fathers  embodied  in  this  marvelous  instrument. 
It  must  have  occurred  to  others  as  well  as  to  the  writer,  that  the  occasion 
should  not  be  suffered  to  pass  without  the  attempt  to  strengthen  and 
crystallize  public  sentiment  on  the  basis  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the 
federal  organism. 

It  seems  strange  and  almost  unaccountable  in  the  light  of  recent 
demonstrations  in  honor  of  the  wisdom  which  conceived  and  formulated 
the  plan  for  the  national  government,  and  of  the  marvelous  success 
which  has  crowned  our  national  career,  that  a  spirit  of  absolute  hostility 
to  the  federal  scheme  should  have  been  persistently  cultivated  from  the 
days  of  the  fathers,  and  that  the  brilliant  and  inspiring  march  of  the 
Republic  has  been  in  the  face  of  this  wide-spread  antagonism.  Strange, 
because  there  has  never  existed  the  least  rational  ground  for  distrusting  or 
disliking  the  national  government. 

Its  administration  has  been  pervaded  by  the  most  liberal  regard  for 
the  rights  of  the  states.  Its  legislation  has  been  molded  by  popular 
sentiment,  and  its  courts  have  almost  uniformly  commanded  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  people. 

If  there  has  been  at  any  time  any  departure  from  the  spirit  of  the 
great  Declaration  in  any  branch  of  the  national  organism,  it  has  been 
under  the  influence  of  that  faction  which  has  claimed  that  the  liberties  of 
the  people  were  safer  under  the  shield  of  state  rights. 

Apart  from  such  deflection,  the  general  government  has  been  pre-emi- 
nently loyal  to  the  principles  on  which  it  entered  upon  its  career,  and  has 
triumphantly  demonstrated  that  the  friends  of  free  institutions  were  not 
mistaken  in  assuming  that  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  could  be 
safely  intrusted  to  the  guardianship  of  the  federal  agencies.  Notwith- 
standing these  facts,  it  is  true  that  throughout  our  history  there  has 
existed  such  a  remarkable  undercurrent  of  sentiment  on  the  subject  of 
state  rights,  that  to  refer  to  a  candidate  for  office  as  a  federalist  (that  is, 
a  friend  of  the  national  government)  would  in  many  localities  be  more 
fatal  than  to  denounce  him  as  a  horse-thief. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  present,  within   the   limits  of  a   magazine   article, 
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some  of  the  salient  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  this  anti-national 
movement.  The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  so  large  a  theme  under  these 
limitations  is  manifest. 

It  is  proper  at  the  outset  to  discriminate.  Opposition  to  the  just  and 
constitutional  rights  of  the  states,  it  is  needless  to  premise,  has  no  part  in 
prompting  this  article.  Such  opposition  anywhere,  in  fact,  does  not  exist 
— never  did  exist.  The  amplest  rights  of  the  states  under  the  federal 
system  have  never  been  menaced  in  the  slightest  degree  from  1789  to  the 
present  moment.  Indeed,  in  those  states  where  loyalty  to  the  national 
idea  has  been  the  strongest,  the  powers  of  the  state  have  been  quite  as 
fully  and  broadly  asserted  and  exercised  as  in  those  where  this  idea  has 
been  held  in  dishonor,  and  at  least  as  good  local  government  maintained. 
Antagonism  to  the  rights  of  the  states  is  not  therefore  to  be  inferred  from 
what  is  said  of  "  state  rights." 

To  so-called  state  rights  allusion  is  had  ;  to  that  creed  which  originated 
in  narrowness  of  view  and  failure  to  comprehend  the  objects  and  aims  of 
the  federal  system  ;  to  that  creed  which  under  a  harmless  name  embodied 
a  real  and  deep-seated  antagonism  to  the  national  government. 

Of  the  causes  for  this  sentiment  I  cannot  pause  to  speak;  nor' is  it 
essential.  It  cropped  out  early.  It  antedated  the  Revolution.  It  man- 
aged to  hide  its  head  while  the  struggle  for  independence  was  going  on, 
because  of  the  temporary  necessity  ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  struggle  over 
than  it  reappeared.  It  threw  itself  in  the  way  of  the  national  scheme 
with  such  blind  and  unreasoning  zeal  as  to  betray  the  fact  that  it  sprang 
rather  from  feeling  than  from  reason. 

In  fact,  few  realize  how  near  it  came  to  wrecking  any  and  every  plan 
for  organizing  an  efficient  national  government.  It  presetited  itself  not 
as  an  aid  in  solving  the  great  problem  of  the  hour,  but  as  an  obstacle  to  be 
overcome.  It  was  vehement  and  noisy,  but  refused  to  see  or  to  reason. 
It  declined  to  go  farther  at  the  close  of  the  war  than  the  ''  Articles  of  Con- 
federation." The  conception  of  a  great  national  government  with  powers 
and  functions  of  its  own,  illustrating  on  a  broad  national  scale  the  success 
of  free  institutions,  or  of  such  a  government  as  an  indispensable  factor  to 
the  highest  welfare  of  the  states,  seems  hardly  to  have  been  thought  of, 
or,  if  ever  considered  at  all,  to  have  been  wholly  subordinated  to  childish 
fears  and  narrow  jealousies. 

The  ''  Articles  of  Confederation,"  which  must  be  accepted  as  the  reach 
of  the  statesmanship  of  1783 — that  is,  of  the  state-rights  champions  of  that 
period — rigidly  excluded  every  essential  element  of  national  authority. 

They  made   no  provision    for  an   executive   department   or  a  judicial 
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department,  and  provided  no  means  for  raising  revenue  except  by  requisi- 
tions upon  the  states. 

Think  of  the  statesmanship  which  should  set  up  a  government  without 
an  executive,  without  a  court,  and  without  power  to  command  a  revenue  ! 
And  yet  this  was  precisely  what  the  disciples  of  state  rights  did  when 
independence  had  been  achieved,  and  the  colonies  were  confronted  with 
one  of  the  grandest  and  most  inspiring  opportunities  which  ever  challenged 
human  wisdom. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  experience  which  followed  the 
confederation.  It  is  too  dismal  a  picture  to  be  entertaining.  The  mar- 
vel is  that  anything  except  disaster  should  ever  have  been  anticipated 
under  such  a  childish  scheme.  It  seems  to  us  as  we  look  back  upon  it 
that  a  schoolboy  might  have  foretold  its  outcome. 

Madison  writes  to  Pendleton  under  date  of  February  24,  1787:  "  No 
money  is  paid  into  the  treasury  ;  no  respect  is  paid  the  federal  authority; 
not  a  single  state  complies  with  the  requisitions — some  pass  them  over  in 
silence,  some  absolutely  reject  them.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  a  gov- 
ernment so  weakened  and  despised  can  much  longer  hold  together.  The 
malady  has  come  to  a  critical  stage  ;  none  but  the  strongest  remedies  will 
serve.     The  patient  must  be  killed  or  cured." 

This  communication  speaks  for  itself,  and  leaves  no  room  for  comment. 
It  may  be  said,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  history  will  be  searched 
in  vain  for  stronger  proof  of  utter  incapacity  to  meet  the  demands  of  an 
important  occasion  than  is  furnished  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

The  marvel  is  that  one  single  adherent  of  so-called  state  rights  should 
have  survived  the  experiment  just  referred  to.  One  would  naturally  infer 
that  such  a  thing  were  impossible.  The  difficulty  is  that  none  are  so  blind 
as  those  who  will  not  see. 

Such  experience  was  not,  however,  without  its  uses.  It  unquestionably 
opened  the  eyes  of  many  and  greatly  weakened  the  hostility  to  an  efficient 
national  organization.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  to  have  prepared  the  way 
for  something  better. 

The  convention  of  1789  grew  out  of  the  conceded  weakness  and  worth- 
lessness  of  the  scheme  provided  by  the  champions  of  state  rights,  to  wit, 
the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

Not  only  had  the  power  of  these  champions  been  greatly  impaired,  but 
the  people  were  now  looking  for  other  and  wiser  leaders.  Fortunately 
these  were  not  wanting.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  convention 
was  to  be  dominated  by  broader  and  more  competent  men  than  those 
whom  they  had  superseded — men  who  were  prepared  to  grapple  with  the 
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great  probleln  before  them  with  the  real  and  earnest  purpose  of  devising 
an  adequate  and  efficient  plan  for  both  general  and  local  government. 

But  it  must  not  be  understood  that  the  adversaries  of  the  national 
scheme  had  abandoned  the  field.  Many  of  them  were  in  the  convention, 
throwing  such  obstacles  as  they  were  able  in  the  way  of  the  majority,  and 
making  ready  to  lead  the  opposition  when  the  question  of  ratification 
should  come  before  the  people. 

How  greatly  indebted  we  are  to  Washington  for  bringing  the  conven- 
tion up  to  the  point  of  formulating  an  instrument  so  marvelously  suited  to 
the  exact  demands  of  the  situation,  and  securing  its  ratification  by  the 
people,  will  never  be  fully  understood  or  appreciated. 

Of  course  valuable  lessons  were  necessarily  learned  during  the  brief 
period  between  1783  and  1789.  These  lessons  may  be  easily  discovered  by 
examining  the  grant  of  powers  in  the  Constitution. 

No  one  can  read  section  8  without  feeling  that  the  antecedent  history 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  is  behind  every  phrase  of  the  section. 

What  a  ring  to  the  first  paragraph  !  "  The  congress  shall  have  power 
to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imports,  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts 
and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States." 

Between  the  lines  one  cannot  fail  to  discover  contempt  for  the  states- 
manship which  had  made  the  national  exchequer  dependent  on  the  caprice 
of  the  states. 

Observe  what  follows,  touching  the  powers  granted  : 

To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States. 

To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several 
states,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes. 

To  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  uniform  laws  on  the 
subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States. 

To  coin  money. 

To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  securities  and 
current  coin  of  the  United  States ;  to  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads. 

To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas, 
and  offenses  against  the  laws  of  nations. 

To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rules 
concerning  captures. 

To  raise  and  support  armies. 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy. 

To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces. 
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To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions. 

Now  turn  to  the  preamble  for  the  objects  in  the  minds  of  the  framers 
in  preparing  the  Constitution. 

^'  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
Union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common 
defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our- 
selves a7id  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  America'' 

No  language,  it  will  be  perceived,  more  expressive  of  great  national 
purposes  to  be  subserved  by  the  scheme  for  the  federal  union,  could  have 
been  chosen. 

The  source  of  power,  moreover,  does  not  spring  from  the  states.  Its 
origin  is  higher.  It  comes  from  the  people.  "  We,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution." 

The  reader  who  has  not  familiarized  himself  with  the  subject  will, 
doubtless,  be  ready  to  assume  that  after  such  a  constitution,  ordained  and 
established  for  such  great  and  beneficent  objects,  had  been  actually  ratified, 
the  hostility  to  the  national  scheme  must  have  disappeared.  Not  so  :  it 
had  too  little  of  the  reasoning  faculty  to  die.  It  was  too  precious  a  doc- 
trine in  the  eye  of  parties  who  were  more  interested  in  personal  ambitions 
within  provincial  lines  than  in  any  proper  plan  for  a  national  government, 
to  be  surrendered. 

It  became,  it  is  true,  less  noisy  during  the  administration  of  Washing- 
ton. The  signs  of  prosperity  which  bloomed  on  every  side  under  the  new 
conditions  were  not  calculated  to  help  it ;  but  it  was  only  slumbering, 
waiting  for  the  opportune  occasion  to  break  forth  anew  with  unabated 
zeal.     The  occasion  came  all  too  soon. 

Washington  retired  from  the  presidency  at  the  end  of  his  second  term, 
and  on  the  4th  of  March,  1797,  John  Adams  took  the  oath  of  office  and 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  President.  Mr.  Adams  was  an  avowed  federal- 
ist, a  statesman  of  eminent  ability,  of  unquestionable  integrity,  and  of 
varied  and  distinguished  service,  but  of  reserved  and  stately  manners. 
These,  doubtless,  detracted  from  his  popularity  and  lent  a  measure  of 
plausibility  to  the  claim  of  the  anti-federalists  that  he  was  exclusive  and 
not  in  cordial  sympathy  with  the  people. 

His  term  of  office  was  hardly  under  way  when  he  began  to  be  assailed 
and  charged  by  the  opposition  with  an  ambition  to  usurp  powers  never 
intended  to  be  conferred  upon  his  office. 

The  anti-federal  sentiment  flamed  up  anew,  encouraged  and  aided  by 
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all  the  elements  of  opposition  to  the  administration  now  rapidly  crystalliz- 
ing into  the  so-called  Republican  party. 

The  predilections  of  the  new  organization  were  manifestly  pointing  to 
Jefferson  as  standard-bearer  in  opposition  to  Adams. 

Jefferson  was  recognized  as  a  shrewd  and  sagacious  politician,  an  able 
and  experienced  statesman,  and  withal  willing  to  be  considered  the  partic- 
ular and  special  champion  of  popular  rights.  Indeed,  there  is  reason  for 
affirming  that  he  distrusted  without  excuse  the  fidelity  of  many  of  his 
contemporaries  to  the  doctrine  of  popular  government.  Not  a  member 
of  the  constitutional  convention,  he  had  escaped  the  heated  antagonisms 
between  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  the  federal  system,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  convention. 

Madison,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  one  of  the  most  prominent  dele- 
gates in  the  convention,  and  a  leading  champion  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  federal  Union. 

He  was  a  Virginian,  a  warm  personal  friend  of  Jefferson,  and  naturally 
inclined  to  ally  his  own  ambitions  with  those  of  his  distinguished  friend. 

The  federalists  had  passed  the  "  alien  and  sedition  laws,"  which  were 
claimed  by  the  opposition  to  be  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  Constitution. 

The  policy  of  Jefferson  was  to  seize  upon  the  opportune  occasion  to 
combine  and  concentrate  all  the  elements  of  disaffection,  and  to  hurl  them 
against  the  administration,  knowing  full  well  what  the  result  would  be  if 
the  scheme  prevailed. 

The  champions  of  state  rights  had  at  this  time  accomplished  a  com- 
plete somersault.  Not  that  they  had  abandoned  their  narrow  and  unrea- 
soning devotion  to  their  favorite  creed  :  they  had  simply  changed  their 
original  attitude  toward  the  Constitution. 

In  the  convention  and  after,  when  the  question  of  ratification  was 
before  the  people,  they  had  loudly  insisted  that  the  Constitution  robbed 
the  states  of  all  sovereignty  ;  that  the  central  government  would  ere  long 
absorb  the  liberties  of  the  people  and  the  rights  of  the  states  ;  that  the 
whole  scheme  was  a  blow  at  state  sovereignty,  and  for  these  and  other 
kindred  reasons  the  instrument  ought  to  be  rejected. 

Now  they  took  the  other  side,  and  just  as  vehemently  insisted  that  the 
sovereignty  of  the  states  remained  intact,  and  the  federal  government  was, 
as  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the  mere  creature  of  the  states. 

It  was  deemed  essential  to  the  object  in  view  that  the  ideas  of  these 
champions  should  be  skillfully  and  authoritatively  formulated  ;  in  other 
words,  that  the  Constitution  should  be  construed  in  harmony  with  the 
views  of  its  antagonists.     This  was  the  task  undertaken  by  Jefferson. 
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The  alien  and  sedition  laws  furnished  the  pretext,  ambition  to  sup- 
plant Adams  the  motive,  and  sympathy  with  the  views  of  the  State  sove- 
reignty or  anti-national  party  the  inspiration. 

In  pursuance  of  the  plan,  Jefferson  sought  a  private  interview  with  the 
Nicholson  brothers  of  Kentucky,  and  divulged  to  them  his  purpose,  and 
intimated  that  he  would  prepare  a  series  of  resolutions  to  be  introduced 
through  their  agency,  and  passed  by  the  legislature  of  that  state ;  but  ex- 
acting a  pledge  not  to  disclose  the  name  of  the  author — a  pledge  sacredly 
kept  for  some  twenty  years. 

On  the  loth  of  November,  1798,  these  resolutions  were  presented,  and 
with  some  slight  modifications  adopted  by  that  body. 

About  six  weeks  thereafter  resolutions  similar  in  doctrine,  prepared  by 
Madison,  were  presented  and  adopted  by  the  Virginia  house  of  delegates, 
thus  furnishing  a  basis  for  the  inference  that  these  distinguished  Virginians 
were  acting  upon  an  understanding  previously  agreed  upon. 

Such  is  the  origin  of  the  resolutions  which  at  once  assumed  a  standing, 
difificult  to  explain  on  any  rational  grounds,  and  still  more  difHcult  to 
reconcile  with  sincere  love  for  the  federal  Union. 

The  first  criticism  which  one  feels  inclined  to  make  upon  the  Kentucky 
resolutions  is  suggested  by  the  spirit  which  seems  to  pervade  them.  It 
is  impossible  to  find  in  them,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  breath  of  loyalty 
to  the  national  government.  Had  they  been  drawn  by  a  British  jurist, 
they  could  not  have  been  more  marked  in  this  particular.  In  this  they 
differ  radically  from  the  Virginia  resolutions  prepared  by  Madison.  To  go 
from  one  to  the  other  is  like  stepping  from  the  atmosphere  of  an  ice-house 
into  the  bright  sunshine  of  a  summer  morning. 

The  next  comment  is  suggested  by  current  events.  The  passage  of 
the  alien  law  may  have  been,  probably  was,  unwise,  but  it  seems  hardly 
less  than  amusing  that  it  should  have  been  denounced  as  violently  and 
flagrantly  unconstitutional  in  the  light  of  recent  legislation  in  regard  to 
the  Chinese,  which  received  the  very  pronounced  approval  of  Jefferson's 
disciples.  And  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  but  anarchists  would 
to-day  question  the  right  to  prohibit  seditious  acts  and  publications. 

But  the  more  serious  objections  lie  to  the  assault  upon  just  national 
authority.  They  attempt  to  strip  the  national  government  of  powers 
which  are  in  and  under  every  part  of  the  Constitution.  They  are  at  war 
with  the  whole  scheme  of  national  authority.  They  overturn  the  history 
out  of  which  the  Constitution  sprang.  They  substitute  the  views  and 
ideas  of  those  who  opposed  for  those  who  framed  and  championed  that 
peerless  instrument. 
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Nor  this  alone.  They  obliterate  the  function  of  the  supreme  court. 
They  undertake  to  affirm  that  alleged  violations  of  the  organic  law  come 
within  the  province  of  the  several  states  for  determination.  This  is  the 
resolution  :  "  That  the  several  states  composing  the  United  States  of 
America  are  not  united  on  the  principle  of  unlimited  submission  to  their 
general  government  ;  but  that  by  a  compact  under  the  style  and  title  of  a 
Constitution  for  the  United  States,  and  amendments  thereto,  they  consti- 
tuted a  general  government  for  special  purposes,  delegated  to  that  govern- 
ment certain  definite  powers,  reserving  each  state  to  itself  the  residuary 
mass  of  rights  to  their  own  self-government,  and  that  whenever  the  gen- 
eral government  assumes  undelegated  powers,  its  acts  are  unauthorita- 
tive, void,  and  of  no  force  ;  that  to  this  compact  each  state  acceded  as  a 
state,  and  is  an  integral  party,  its  co-states  forming  as  to  itself  the  other 
party  ;  and  that  the  government  created  by  this  compact  was  not  made 
the  exclusive  or  final  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers  delegated  to  itself, 
since  that  would  have  made  its  discretion  and  not  the  Constitution  the 
measure  of  its  powers,  but  that,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  compacts  among 
powers  having  no  common  judge,  each  party  has  an  equal  right  to  judge 
for  itself  as  well  of  infractions  (of  the  Constitution)  as  of  the  mode  and 
measure  of  redress." 

Another  resolution  declares  :  "  That  when  powers  are  assumed  which 
have  not  been  delegated,  a  nullification  of  the  act  is  the  rightful  remedy, 
and  every  state  has  a  natural  rigJit  in  cases  not  within  the  compact  to 
nullify  of  their  own  authority  all  assumptions  of  power  by  others  within 
their  own  limits." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  authority  of  the  supreme  court  created 
by  this  compact  is  abrogated  by  a  flourish  of  high-sounding  words,  and  the 
states  are  individually  summoned  to  the  front  to  execute  the  solemn  trust 
of  that  ordained  tribunal. 

This  theory  destroys  the  harmony  as  well  as  efficiency  of  the  plan  of 
government  under  the  Constitution,  and  involves  an  anomaly  unknown 
to  every  liberal  government  which  has  ever  existed.  The  framers  of  the 
Constitution  cannot  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  supposed  to  have 
provided  a  judicial  department  for  the  general  government,  with  powers 
extending  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  the  Constitution, 
the  laws  of  the  United  Stntes,  and  treaties  made  under  their  authority, 
with  the  possible  understanding  that  the  functions  of  such  a  department 
should  in  any  contingency  devolve  upon  the  states. 

At  this  very  moment,  indeed,  the  states  were  each  provided  with  a 
judicial   department  for  determining  all    questions  within  the  province  of 
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State  authority.  Could  the  framers  have  contemplated  a  radical  and  vital 
departure  from  this  system  with  which  all  were  familiar  when  they  made 
provision  for  federal  courts  ? 

To  suppose,  moreover,  that  the  great  and  wise  statesmen  who  framed 
the  Constitution  set  up  a  government  with  a  judicial  department,  with  an 
executive  department,  with  the  agencies  for  legislation,  with  great  national 
objects  to  be  subserved,  and  at  the  same  time  left  each  state  the  right  to 
determine  the  constitutionality  of  the  laws  which  should  be  enacted,  or 
the  policy  which  should  be  pursued,  is  to  impeach  them  of  monumental 
stupidity. 

It  is  to  resolve  one  of  the  grandest  achievements  of  human  wisdom  into 
the  petty  play-house  of  children,  set  up  only  to  be  knocked  over  with  a 
gleeful  shout.  It  is  anti-federalism  in  its  worst  form,  galvanized  into  life 
and  reinstated  after  it  had  been  tried  and  condemned  at  the  bar  of  public 
opinion. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  criticise  at  length  the  errors  in  matters  of 
detail  contained  in  the  resolutions.  But  one  cannot  refrain  from  surprise 
at  the  assumption  that  the  states  were  integral  parties  to  the  constitu- 
tion in  a  sense  which  distinguished  them  from  the  people  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  states  and  the  people  alike  had  formally  assented  to  the 
solemn  declaration  that  "  we  the  people  do  ordain  and  establish  this  con- 
stitution for  the  United  States  of  America."  Entirely  unwarranted  also 
is  the  term  "  accede."  It  is  employed  in  utter  disregard  of  the  facts.  No 
state  w^as  required  or  expected  to  "  accede  "  to  the  Constitution.  The  prop- 
osition was  in  every  instance  for  ratification,  or  for  ratification  and  adoption, 
and  the  requisite  number  of  states  ratified,  or  ratified  and  adopted  the 
instrument. 

Still  more  remarkable  is  the  claim  that  in  "  acceding  "  to  the  Constitu- 
tion the  states  stood  relatively  as  one  to  twelve,  and  in  this  unique  atti- 
tude came  up  and  voted  to  accept  the  Constitution. 

Where  is  there  a  line  or  a  word  in  the  instrument  or  outside  of  it, 
where  is  there  one  solitary  fact  in  the  histor}^  of  the  period,  or  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  to  furnish  a  basis  for  this  proposition  ? 

On  what  theory  can  it  be  said  that  there  was  any  relation  between  each 
individual  state  and  the  other  twelve  states  in  ratifying  the  Constitution  ? 
That,  for  instance,  New  Hampshire  was  one  party,  and  New  York  and  the 
other  eleven  States  were  the  other  party?  If  it  were  not  disrespectful, 
one  might  well  say  such  a  proposition  defies  legal  comprehension. 

If  such  an  idea  ever  entered  the  mind  of  any  one,  it  certainly  ought  to 
be  found  in  the  basis  on  w^hich  the  Constitution  was  submitted  for  accept- 
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ance  and  ratification  ;  but  we  shall  search  in  vain  for  it  there.  We  shall 
search  in  vain  for  the  slightest  hint  that  each  state  was  expected  to  ratify 
on  the  basis  that  all  the  other  co-states  constituted  the  other  party  to  the 
ratification. 

Of  course  it  is  not  becoming  to  speak  of  such  an  assumption  in  terms 
which  might  well  be  employed  under  other  circumstances ;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  it  seems  incomprehensible  that  a  great  statesman  should 
seriously  entertain  such  a  view  of  the  scheme  for  the  national  govern- 
ment. It  is  safe  to  say  that  such  an  idea  was  never  dreamed  of  prior  to 
November,  1798. 

The  movement  for  the  present  Constitution  emanated  from  the  people, 
as  in  the  nature  of  things  it  must.  Delegates,  it  is  true,  were  elected  to 
the  convention  from  each  of  the  states,  but  they  were  elected  by  the 
people,  and  elected  for  the  purpose  of  framing  the  basis  for  a  new  govern- 
ment ;  elected  just  as  delegates  would  be  elected  to-day  to  a  national 
convention,  if  occasion  existed,  to  frame  a  new  constitution.  When 
delegates  come  together  and  organize,  however,  the  states  have  no  power 
over  them.  They  cannot  even  annul  their  commissions.  They  cannot  in 
any  wise  interfere  with  them.  The  people  of  the  states  may  reject  the 
Constitution  the  delegates  frame  and  submit.  This  is  the  extent  of  their 
power. 

But  suppose  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  that  the  states  as  such  were 
parties  to  the  Constitution,  and  that  the  people  as  such  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  the  proposition  is  not  aided  in  the  least. 

When  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  whether  by  \\v^ people  ox  \\\^  states, 
it  became  necessarily  the  basis  of  a  new  government.  By  tjie  acceptance 
of  that  instrument  a  new  authority  was  created,  with  powers  and  functions 
of  its  own,  and  agencies  of  its  own  for  carrying  on  and  carrying  out  its  work. 

The  authority  which  frames  and  accepts  a  constitution  must  at  least  be 
bound  by  its  ozvn  act,  no  matter  whether  the  states  as  such  do  it,  or  the 
people  as  such  do  it.  When  they  have  formulated  the  basis  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  have  ratified  and  indorsed  that  basis,  they  have  parted  with 
whatever  power  they  have  vested  in  the  new  organism,  and  the  constitution 
itself  must  determine  zvhat  this  power  is.  The  parties  have  nothing  to  say 
about  it.  They  surrender  the  power  to  construe  the  constitution  when 
they  "  accede  to  it."  This  becomes  henceforth  one  of  the poivers  of  the  new 
government.  In  the  very  nature  of  things  it  must  be  so.  This  is  one  of 
the  functions  of  the  judicial  department  of  the  new  government. 

But  the  Kentucky  resolutions  drag  the  "  parties  "  to  the  Constitution 
right  through  that  instrument,  and   station   them  on  the  hither  side  of  it, 
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with  power  to  judge  for  themselves  what  acts  of  the  general  government 
are  unconstitutional  and  what  not,  and  plant  the  right  to  do  so  on  the 
alleged  fact  that  in  "acceding"  to  that  instrument  the  states  are  to  be 
understood  as  having  among  themselves  stood  in  the  relation  of  contract- 
ing parties  to  the  compact,  one  state  being  one  party,  and  all  the  other 
states  being  the  other.  "LCJ*^"^^ 

Comment  on  such  a  theory  of  the  Constitution  cannot  make  more 
apparent  the  fact  that  it  was  a  sheer  invention,  without  substance  in  law 
or  in  fact  to  support  it. 

But  to  test  this  doctrine,  let  us  assume  for  a  moment  that  each  state  has 
the  reserved  right  to  judge  for  itself  whether  an  act  of  the  general  govern- 
ment is  constitutional.  Let  us  suppose  a  case  strictly  within  the  terms  of 
the  vaunted  resolutions. 

One  of  the  first  things  Jefferson  did  after  he  became  President  was  to 
purchase  the  Louisiana  territory  of  France.  Now,  suppose  the  question 
of  the  constitutionality  of  this  act  to  come  up  for  consideration,  pursuant 
to  the  Jeffersonian  plan — that  is,  by  the  states  and  not  by  the  national 
courts — and  all  the  states  but  Delaware  affirm  its  constitutionality.  In  the 
latter  state,  however,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  growing  out  of  objec- 
tions to  more  territory  to  be  divided  into  larger  states.  A  convention  of 
delegates  is  assembled  to  consider  and  "judge"  whether  there  has  been 
an  "  infraction  of  the  organic  law  ;"  and  when  the  question  is  submitted 
twenty-five  delegates  vote  in  the  affirmative,  and  twenty-five  in  the  nega- 
ative,  and  the  sergeant-at-arms  is  sent  out  for  the  absent  delegate.  The 
delegate  is  found  and  brought  in,  and  although  perchance  he  has  never 
read  the  Constitution,  he  "  judges  "  that  the  government  has  violated  the 
organic  law. 

It  is  very  natural  to  inquire  if  this  settles  the  question.  On  the  theory 
of  the  Kentucky  resolutions  we  are  obliged  to  say,  yes,  the  act  is  uncon- 
stitutional— an  infraction  of  the  organic  law!  One  of  the  parties  to  the 
"  compact  "  having  the  reserved  right  to  determine  this  question,  having 
exercised  this  right  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  Jefferso,nian  plan,  it  does 
not  require  a  lawyer  to  state  the  legal  result. 

The  next  inquiry  is  whether  it  is  within  the  range  of  moral  possibilities 
that  the  framers  prepared,  or  the  people  ratified,  the  Constitution  upon  the 
supposition  that  it  could  be  construed  in  this  manner;  and  finally,  whether, 
as  an  ingenious  invention,  it  seems  to  the  average  mind  to  have  any 
advantage  over  the  plan  of  the  federalists,  namely,  of  leaving  the  Consti- 
tution to  be  explained  and  construed  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  ! 
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Space  forbids  dwelling  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  at  greater  length. 

The  resolutions  draughted  by  Madison,  as  already  intimated,  have  the 
great  advantage  over  the  others  of  avowed  loyalty  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment. But  Madison's  position  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  asserted  involved 
a  personal  inconsistency,  which  could  not  be  charged  to  Jefferson,  because 
the  latter  had  never  committed  himself  to  the  federal  scheme. 

The  truth  is,  the  Virginia  delegation,  of  which  Madison  was  an  influ- 
ential member,  had  preconsidered  the  work  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
convention,  and  formulated  a  plan  to  submit  as  the  basis  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  had  authorized  Governor  Randolph  to  present  this  plan  to  the 
convention  and  submi.t  the  views  of  the  delegation  in  regard  to  it.  No  one 
can  doubt,  who  reads  his  remarks  in  support  of  the  Virginia  plan,  what 
were  the  views  of  that  delegation  on  the  vital  question  of  the  hour. 

The  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  his  argument  are  out  and  out  in 
advocacy  of  a  strong  government. 

He  proceeded  to  point  out  the  manifold  faults  of  the  confederation, 
and  denounced  it  as  wholly  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  and 
appealed  to  the  convention  to  aid  in  setting  up  a  strong  and  energetic 
government. 

The  plan  proposed,  he  eloquently  urged,  contemplated  a  strong,  con- 
solidated Union,  in  which  the  idea  of  distinct  states  should  almost  be 
done  away  with. 

When  he  had  reached  the  third  resolution,  which  declared  that  a 
national  government  ought  to  be  set  up,  consisting  of  supreme,  judicial, 
legislative,  and  executive  powers,  the  word  "  supreme  "  was  challenged, 
and  some  one  inquired  if  it  was  intended  to  destroy  the  state  governments. 
**  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  to  a  limited  extent :  when  the  powers  of  the  national 
government  clash  with  those  of  the  states,  the  states  must  give  way." 

No  stronger  language  could  have  been  employed  to  convey  his  mean- 
ing, and  the  scope  of  his  argument  before  the  convention  could  not  be 
questioned  or  misa}>prehended. 

Madison  was  present  and  heard  what  his  colleague  said,  and  knew  that 
he  was  understood  to  be  speaking  for  the  Virginia  delegation. 

He  could  not  fail  to  comprehend  the  spirit  of  Randolph's  remarks,  and 
to  know  that  his  appeal  was  for  a  government  essentially  and  radically  dif- 
ferent from  the  confederation — a  government  which  should  be  entitled  to 
the  right  of  way  so  long  as  it  kept  on  the  national  track. 

Madison  did  not  dissent  from  the  views  of  his  distinguished  colleague, 
and  was  therefore  as  much  bound  by  them  under  the  circumstances  as  if 
uttered  by  himself. 
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A  generation  later,  when  the  whole  country  was  ringing  with  plaudits 
to  General  Jackson  for  stamping  out  the  first  practical  illustration  of  the 
absurd  doctrine,  in  the  case  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Madison  felt  called 
upon  to  explain  that  the  unfortunate  resolutions  did  not  mean  what  their 
language  indicated,  and  what  they  had  been  understood  to  mean  for  a 
third  of  a  century. 

It  would  have  been  better  had  he,  even  at  that  late  day,  repudiated  the 
vicious  doctrine  entirely,  and  frankly  admitted  his  error. 

Of  the  baneful  influence  of  these  resolutions,  and  their  ultimate  fruit- 
age of  treason,  space  remains  only  for  a  cursory  glance. 

But  the  query  first  arises  how  it  could  come  to  pass  that  these  great 
statesmen,  one  of  whom  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  framing  of  the 
federal  Constitution,  and  both  of  whom  were  fully  aware  of  the  conceded 
defects  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation — of  their  absolute  and  utter  worth- 
lessness,  indeed — could  assume  an  attitude  toward  the  national  authority 
not  only  so  untenable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  jurist,  but  so  at  war  with 
the  scheme  for  a  national  government,  and  hence  so  wanting  in  loyalty  to 
the  federal  Union. 

It  must  be  assumed  that  the  statesmen  who  grasped  the  great  problem 
which  confronted  them  in  1789  clearly  saw  the  necessity  of  a  national 
organism,  not  only  as  the  basis  of  working  out  the  theory  of  popular  gov- 
ernment on  a  broad  and  commanding  scale,  but  as  absolutely  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  respective  states. 

They  manifestly  entered  upon  their  inspiring  task  upon  this  theory  : 
they  were  aided  by  the  dismal  but  conclusive  experiment  of  the  other 
plan.  It  is  a  part  of  the  logic  of  the  situation,  that  they  must  have  intended 
to  devise  a  scheme  for  a  general  government  with  the  sovereign  powers 
which  naturally  belong  to  such  a  government.  The  duty  which  they 
expressly  laid  upon  the  federal  authority  of  guaranteeing  to  every  state 
a  republican  form  of  government,  indicates  the  service  which  that  authority 
was  expected  to  render  to  the  cause  of  popular  government. 

The  vital  error  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  strange  resolutions  seems 
to  spring  from  distrust  of  the  national  power.  But  this  does  not  solve  the 
query,  for  the  fact  remains  that  the  national  was  just  as  thoroughly  the 
people's  government  as  the  government  of  the  states,  and  it  is  inexpli- 
cable that  the  people  could  be  trusted  with  self-government  in  town  and 
county  and  state,  and  not  in  the  nation. 

The  only  rational  solution  of  the  problem  must  be  found  in  the 
political  exigencies  of  the  situation,  which  led  these  great  statesmen  to 
sacrifice  consistent   loyalty  to  the   national   idea   to   personal  ambition,  a 
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proof  that  human  luiturc  was  much  the  same  a  hundred  years  ago  that  it 
is  to-day. 

Tliat  they  foresaw  the  evil  results  which  were  to  flow  from  their 
assault  upon  national  authority  cannot  be  supposed,  but  history  will  not 
hold  them  guiltless  on  this  account. 

Turning  now  for  a  moment  to  glance  at  the  results  which  flowed  from 
these  resolutions,  all  the  more  noteworthy  because  emanating  from  dis- 
tinguished leaders  who  ought  to  have  set  their  faces  against  the  senseless 
clamor  of  blind  and  noisy  partisans,  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  the 
sentiment  of  loyalty  to  the  federal  Union  betraying  the  effects  of  such  a 
fearful  blow.  If  the  national  government  was  not  sovereign,  it  could  not 
hope  to  command  the  allegiance  of  the  citizen.  It  must  have  power  to 
be  respected.  If  the  states  retained  the  right  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
the  policv  and  legislation  of  the  federal  union — if  such  was  indeed  the 
scheme  of  the  Constitution — no  one  can  wonder  that  the  state  should 
have  the  first  claim  to  the  loyalty  and  love  of  the  people.  The  authors 
of  these  resolutions  ought  to  have  foreseen  this.  Whether  the}'  did  or 
did  not,  the  fact  remains  that  the  federal  Union  was  gradually  robbed  of 
allegiance  in  all  those  localities  where  the  baneful  doctrine  was  accepted. 

That  it  should  have  been  dragged  forth  to  serve  as  a  shield  for  slavery 
during  the  years  of  bitter  strife  occasioned  by  the  struggle  of  that  "insti- 
tution" for  dominance,  ought  to  occasion  no  surprise. 

It  was  a  fitting  use  to  be  made  of  the  doctrine. 

The  ultimate  use,  however,  came  later  on.  ^^'hen  in  1861  the  slave 
power  lifted  its  impious  hand  against  the  nation's  life,  then  the  full 
measure  of  its  influence  and  character  were  seen.  Then^  it  was  demon- 
strated that  in  eVery  locality  where  it  had  been  taught  and  cherished, 
loyalty  to  the  Union  had  been  blasted  and  had  virtually  disappeared. 
Allegiance  to  the  Republic  had  given  place  to  allegiance  to  the  state.  The 
baneful  doctrine  had  not  onh'  established  the  right  of  a  state  to  secede,  but 
had  supplied  the  ed;:cation  and  training  required  to  make  secession  natural 
and  easy.  No  comment  upon  the  Jeffersonian  doctrine  can  be  so  severe 
as  the  facts  that  history  supplies.  It  led  naturallx',  logically  to  national 
disintegration  and  destruction.      It  eventuated  in  war  upon  the  Republic. 

The  tleclaration  of  the  secessionists  was  strictly  legitimate.  Concede 
the  construction  which  Jefferson  and  Madison  put.upon  the  federal  scheme, 
and  no  one  can  gainsay  the  right  of  secession.  It  is  only  a  mode  of 
redress  placed  by  the  constitution  in  the  hands  of  the  state,  to  be  used  at 
the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  state.  The  state  is  made  the  final  judge  both 
of  the  infraction  and  the  method  of  redress. 
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This  only  proves  how  utterly  untenable,  how  flagrantly  wrong  was  this 
strange  notion  of  the  federal  compact.  Jefferson  in  1798  affirming  the 
right  of  a  state  to  determine  for  itself  when  the  organic  law  had  been 
violated,  and  to  choose  its  own  mode  of  redress  for  such  alleged  violation ; 
and  Robert  E.  Lee  in  1861  throwing  up  his  commission  in  the  army,  and 
lifting  his  hand  to  destroy  the  Republic  which  had  educated  and  honored 
him,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  his  state,  stand  in  complete  and 
unquestionable  consistency;  one  is  the  blossom,  one  is  the  fruit. 

It  follows,  of  course,  that  the  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  the  Re- 
public was  a  struggle  between  national  sovereignty  and  state  sovereignty 
— between  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  the  federal  Union.  On  the 
one  hand  were  the  champions  of  an  indissoluble  union,  on  the  other 
the  champions  of  secession.  The  constitution  and  the  resolutions  of  1798 
confronted  each  other;  the  doctrines  of  Jefferson  and  Madison  in  their 
last  analysis. 

Ought  not  every  patriotic  citizen  of  the  Republic  to  accept  the  results 
of  that  struggle  as  the  final  defeat  and  death  of  the  direful  heresy? 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that,  as  we  enter  upon  the  second  century  of 
our  grand  and  inspiring  career,  it  may  be  with  the  common  purpose  to 
cultivate  and  cherish  devotion  to  the  national  government,  which  may  be 
justly  and  proudly  spoken  of  as  the  greatest  and  best  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  With  one  tithe  the  zeal  to  cultivate  sound  and  loyal  views  of 
the  federal  system  which  has  been  heretofore  exerted  to  establish  error, 
the  Republic  would  speedily  enjoy  the  unfeigned  love  and  loyalty  of  the 
people,  without  danger  or  prejudice  to  the  states. 

Milwaukee,  November,   i88q. 
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There  is  no  more  interesting  branch  of  sociological  research  than  the 
formation  of  national  character. 

It  is  proposed  to  review  such  formation  as  applicable  to  the  ancient 
city  of  New  York. 

New  York  was  termed  ancient  in  the  Dongan  Charter  of  1686;  and  the 
Batavian,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  Celt,  the  Teuton,  the  Gaul,  and  even  the 
sons  of  Ham  and  Shem,  have  been  factors,  in  various  degrees,  in  forming 
its  civic  character.  It  began  its  life  when  man  was  bloodthirsty,  when 
natural  rights  were  little  respected,  when  religion  was  intolerant,  when 
science  was  in  its  cradle,  when  tyranny  made  the  laws;  and  when  civili- 
zation herself,  still  inhumane,  enforced  her  progress  by  the  sword.* 

To  the  nervous  energy  of  races,  under  various  conditions,  is  due  the 
exodus  that — spreading  from  Central  Asia,  the  cradle  of  man — has,  in 
progressive  migrations,  populated  the  globe.  The  theory  of  a  number  of 
primordial  '*  autocJithones  "  (or  polygenisifi)  is  not  substantiated  by  either 
tradition  or  science.  Migrations  and  crossings,  and  the  effects  of  new 
latitudes  and  conditions,  have  produced,  in  time,  the  varied  races  of 
a  single  species.  Mixed  races  cease  in  time  to  be  mere  hybrids^  and 
when,  in  a  few  generations,  the  new  conditions  have  completed  their 
influence,  the  new  race  is  formed,  with  distinctive  physical,  mental,  and 
even  moral  features.  The  force  of  the  strongest  parental  stock  still 
dominates,  however,  and  gives  tone  to  the  other  elements  that  finally 
harmonize  under  it. 

The  causes  or  conditions  that  induce  the  migration  of  groups  are 
numerous.  The  hunter  seeks  new  areas  for  game,  the  agriculturist  fresh 
and  fertile  fields,  the  strong  and  the  warlike  march  for  conquest,  the  weak 
for  safety,  the  enterprising  and  curious  for  discovery ;  the  flight  from 
justice,  the  thirst  for  gold,  the  craving  for  change  are  also  potent  motors. 
And,  in  later  times,  the  struggle  for  political  rights  and  religious  freedom 
has  driven  millions  to  brave  the  terrors  of  the  seas  and  the  wilderness. 
The  air  breathed,  the  food  eaten,  the  water  drank,  the  physical  requisi- 
tions, the  local  surroundings,  the  stubbornness  of  Nature  or  her  bounteous 

*  A  portion  of  the  above  paper  was  read  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society  a  few  years 
since.  In  view  of  the  coming  World's  Fair  the  theme  is  one  of  surpassing  and  timely  interest. 
— Editor.  ' 
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smiles,  the  new  privations  or  the  new  relaxations — all  these  operate  on 
the  migrated  man.  Energy  may  be  aroused  and  nerve  force  stimulated  ; 
or  peace  and  plenty  may  so  prevail  that  life  becomes  easier,  and  the  char- 
acter becomes  softened  and  sublimated. 

The  migrated  race  has  its  period  of  critical  infancy  before  it  acquires 
the  strength  of  adult  existence.  The  physiological  changes  at  first  are 
gradual ;  but  soon  the  subject,  under  the  throes  of  acclimatization,  enters 
upon  a  new  life  that,  unless  there  be  suf^cient  endurance,  may  not  reach 
the  stage  of  re-naturalization.  A  new  struggle  begins,  under  conditions 
foreign  to  the  natural  status,  which  leaves  to  survive  only  those  who  can 
best  stand  the  contest. 

History  is  full  of  cases  where  colonization  has  seemed  impossible. 
"The  character  of  a  people,"  says  Taine,  *'  is  an  abridgment  of  all  its  pre- 
ceding actions  and  sensations.  Man,  forced  to  accommodate  himself  to 
circumstances,  contracts  a  temperament  and  a  character  corresponding  to 
them  ;  and  his  character,  like  his  temperament,  is  so  much  more  stable 
as  the  external  impression  is  made  upon  him  by  more  numerous  repeti- 
tions, and  is  transmitted  to  his  progeny  by  a  more  ancient  descent." 

The  development  of  the  English  national  character,  under  successive 
race  infusions,  affords  suggestions  for  investigation  here.  The  English 
field  is  wider,  although  less  complex  ;  and  time,  while  extending  the  area, 
has  condensed  the  view.  The  English  national  character  may  be  con- 
sidered formed,  and  its  race  characteristics  defined  ;  ours  is  still  crystal- 
lizing under  new  ingredients. 

The  Roman  occupation  of  Great  Britain  left  no  natural  impress.  A 
few  mural  remains — a  road,  a  tomb,  the  names  of  a  few  towns — are  all 
that  survive  to  tell  us  that  the  great  Latin  race  had  grasped  at  conquest 
there.     It  came  and  passed  like  a  sweeping  wind. 

So,  too,  the  Norsemen,  although  sovereigns  in  the  realm,  contributed 
nothing  to  the  national  life  or  character.  The  blood  that  flowed  in  tor- 
rents during  their  occupation  gave  no  permanent  footing,  and  the  rem- 
nants of  them  became  amalgamated  with  the  dominant  race. 

The  Angles,  Jutes,  and  Saxons — tribes  of  the  great  Teutonic  race — in 
the  fifth  century,  fastened  themselves  upon  the  land.  The  native  race 
melted  away  before  them.  Not  only  its  former  social  and  political  life 
was  obliterated,  but  the  language  itself  was  banished,  and  no  trace  of  it 
became  mingled  in  the  speech  of  the  conquerors.  Although  silent  the 
harp,  and  deposed  the  club  and  the  spear,  the  ancient  Briton — a  hermit  in 
his  kingdom  of  stone — still  combats  tlie  composite  language  that  emblems 
the   successive   invaders.     Cymric   gutturals   still  cling   to  the   rocks   and 
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haunt  the  rugged  vales  and  cluster  within  the  weird  recesses  of  Snowden 
— a  stubborn  lingual  protest,  fit  pendant  to  the  Druid  monolith,  both 
"•rim  monuments  of  a  race. 

The  composition  of  the  present  English  language,  and  the  very  name 
of  the  country,  illustrate  the  tenacious  Saxon  hold,  and  its  underlying 
strength  in  forming  the  habits,  thought,  and  much  of  the  civil  polity  and 
social  life  of  the  people. 

The  Saxon  language  illustrates  the  home  and  natural  life,  and  the 
infusion  of  Latin  and  Norman  additions  owe  their  origin,  mainly,  to  the 
political  institutions  and  ceremonies  of  the  new  rulers,  to  the  workings  of 
the  courts  of  law,  and  to  the  machinery  of  ecclesiastical  rule.  Saxon 
thought  and  its  lingual  expression  came  forth,  after  a  time,  as  did  those 
who  used  it,  from  their  Norman  subserviency,  and  rose  into  active  repre- 
sentative life.  Like  one  of  the  native  English  oaks,  the  vine  is  there  and 
parasites  are  there,  and  the  axe  of  the  conqueror  has  been  wielded  for 
centuries ;  but  the  undying  strength  from  the  roots  and  the  soil  still  pro- 
duces the  Saxon  bloom.  The  amalgamation  of  the  Saxon  and  Norman 
elements  has  formed  a  language,  noble,  varied,  and  strong;  and  it  has 
established  the  present  English  race — hardy,  courageous,  progressive,  and 
endowed  with  a  nerve  force  that  has  caused  it  to  spread  over  the  globe, 
planting  colonies  and  wielding  empires. 

The  history  of  the  settlement  and  colonization  of  this  city  is  doubtless 
familiar  to  you.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  recall  that  it  is  more  than 
two  centuries  and  a  half  since  a  few  Dutch  adventurers  established  a 
trading-post  here,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  peltry  from  the  Indians. 

Soon  colonization  began  under  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  which 
governed  the  colony,  as  New  Netherland,  until  its  surrender,  in  1664,  to 
the  English  fleet  of  James,  then  Duke  of  York,  and  proprietor  of  the 
extensive  domain  granted  to  him  by  his  brother,  Charles.  After  regain- 
ing possession  for  a  year,  the  Dutch  finally  ceded  the  province  to  Eng- 
land, in  1674,  under  the  treaty  of  Westminster.  The  English  thereupon 
ruled,  under  successive  colonial  governors,  down  to  our  Revolution. 

In  1628,  fourteen  years  after  the  permanent  landing,  the  infant  city  of 
New  York,  then  called  New  Amsterdam,  contained  only  270  inhabitants; 
in  1664,  at  the  time  of  the  first  surrender,  1,500;  and  at  the  time  ot 
final  cession  to  the  English,  in  1674,  about  3>ooo  inhabitants.  About 
eighteen  languages  were  spoken,  we  are  told,  at  New  Amsterdam,  show- 
ing the  extent  and  diversity  of  its  early  trade.  In  1703  there  were  about- 
4,400  inhabitants;  and  in  1750  the  population  had  increased  to  13,000. 
The  numbers  then  slowly   increased  down  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
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when  it  was  22,000,  and  in  1800  amounted  to  over  60,000;  showing  a 
great  increase  after  the  Revolution.  Thenceforward  the  increase  has  been 
rapid.  In  1810  the  population  had  arrived,  in  round  numbers,  at  96,000; 
in  1820,  to  over  123,000;  in  1830,  to  202,500;  in  1840,  to  nearly  313,000; 
and  in  1850,  to  515,000.  By  the  census  of  1880,  there  is  a  population  in 
the  city  of  over  1,206,000;  of  which  198,600  are  Irish  born,  163,480  are 
German  born,  and  1,860  are  Holland  born. 

Of  course,  this  vast  population  is  due  more  to  immigration  than  to 
natural  increase.  The  tide  of  immigration  at  first  scant  has  now  assumed 
the  proportions  of  a  flood  of  peoples. 

The  first  Dutch  settlers  were  humble  adventurers  ;  subsequently  came 
those  of  more  wealth  ;  as  the  Turkey  carpets,  pictures,  Spanish  leather 
chairs,  tapestry,  flowered  tabby  chimney-cloths,  silver  punch-ladles  and 
tankards,  silk  petticoats  and  breeches,  damask  furred  jackets,  and  em- 
broidered cloaks,  noted  in  old  records  of  administration,  abundantly  attest. 

Those  that  settled  New  Netherland  during  the  Dutch  period  were 
attracted  by  land-grants  offered  by  the  government,  which  were  continued 
under  the  English.  Many  of  the  immigrants  were  so  poor  that  they  could 
not  pay  their  passage-money.  They  were  sold  in  servitude  for  it,  after 
arrival,  at  public  auction.  This  system  was  continued  during  the  English 
period,  and  even  after  the  Revolution,  as  late  as   1819. 

It  was  not  until  fifteen  or  twenty  years  after  the  permanent  English 
occupation  that  Englishmen  of  means,  culture,  and  position  came  over, 
with  an  idea  of  settling  in  the  country,  and  bettering  their  conditions. 
Among  other  processes,  they  took  pains  to  ally  themselves  with  the 
daughters  of  the  rich  Dutch  burghers.  There  are  on  record  many  such 
marriages  between  the  years  1680  and  1700. 

Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  little  city  began  to  lose  its  provin- 
cial aspect  and  to  partake  of  the  character  of  a  metropolis,  the  seat  of  vice- 
regal rule ;  tradesmen  imported  foreign  novelties,  the  residences  became 
separate  from  the  shops,  and  emulation  and  display  entered  into  social 
life.  The  household  of  the  provincial  governors,  and  the  taste  and  gayety 
of  the  French  refugees,  gave  a  lively  tone  to  social  life.  The  anniversary 
of  the  Restoration,  of  the  Powder  Plot,  and  the  royal  birthday,  vied  in 
display  with  the  old  Dutch  festivals  of  Paas  and  Pmxter^  and  the  day  of 
the  Nieuw  Jar  and  of  Santa  Glaus  or  St.  Nicholas,  which  still  retained  their 
old-fashioned  prominence.  The  latest  English  fashions  were  adopted  by 
the  ladies,  and  the  ducks  of  the  place  became  peruke-wearers  and  snuff- 
takers. 

The  English  governors  and  their  wives  were  mostly  people  of   rank, 
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and  officers  in  the  English  army  and  navy  swelled  the  social  glories  of 
the  new  regime.  Among  the  prominent  men  of  rank  who  were  governors 
of  the  English  colony  were  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  Colonel  Dongan,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Limerick,  the  Earl  of  Bellamont,  Lord  Cornbury,  subse- 
quently Earl  of  Clarendon — a  cousin  of  Queen  Anne,  who,  like  Nero  of 
old,  used  to  amuse  himself  by  dressing  in  female  attire  and  so  perambulat- 
ing about  the  fort.  Another  governor.  General  Robert  Hunter,  had  been 
an  aid-de-camp  to  Marlborough.  Lord  Lovelace,  another,  was  Baron  of 
Hurley.  Governor  John  Montgomerie  lived  here  in  great  style  ;  his  cel- 
lars abounded  with  wines,  his  table  with  silver  ;  he  had  a  score  of  horses 
in  his  stable,  and  drove  his  coach  with  gilded  harness,  and  postillions  in 
gold-laced  liveries.  Governor  Fletcher,  who  squeezed  money  out  of  the 
province  like  a  Roman  praetor,  flourished  in  a  coach  with  six  horses. 
Another  governor,  Clinton,  was  a  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  ;  Governor 
Burnet  was  a  son  of  Bishop  Burnet,  and  took  here  to  wife  a  lady  of  the 
old  Dutch  stock  of  Van   Horn. 

To  show  the  then  social  impress  of  the  English  aristocratic  rule,  I  give 
an  extract  from  a  newspaper  slip  written  by  the  ''  Jenkins  "  of  the  day, 
chronicling  the  visit  of  a  sprig  of  nobility  in  1732  : 

"  The  Mayor  and  Aklermen  of  the  City  of  N.  Y.  being  informed  that  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Lord  Augustus  Fitzroy,  Son  to  his  Grace,  Charles,  Duke  of  Grafton,  was  arrived 
at  Fort  George,  they  waited  on  his  Lordship  in  a  full  body,  attended  by  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  the  City  Regiment;  and,  being  introduced  to  his  Lordship,  the  Recorder  addressed 
himself  to  him  in  the  name  of  the  corporation,  congratulating  his  Lordship's  safe  arrival, 
and  returning  the  thanks  of  the  City  for  the  Honour  they  received  by  his  Lordship's  Pres- 
ence, as  also  for  his  Lordship's  Condescension  in  being  pleased  to  become  a  Member 
thereof.  Then  the  Worshipful,  the  Mayor,  presented  his  Lordship  witl\  the  copy  of  his 
Freedom,  enclosed  in  a  curious  gold  box  with  the  arms  of  the  City  thereon  neatly 
engraved  ;  which  his  Lordship  was  pleased  to  receive  in  the  greatest  goodness  and  Com- 
plaisance." 

As  to  the  general  characteristics  of  the  people  in  1750,  Mr.  Burnaby, 
who  then  visited  New  York,  says,  "  More  than  half  the  inhabitants  are 
Dutch,  and  almost  ail  traders.  They  are,  therefore,  particularly  indus- 
trious, frugal,  and  parsimonious.  Being,  however,  of  different  nations, 
different  languages,  and  different  religions,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give 
them  any  determinate  character." 

Mr.  Smith,  the  historian,  says,  "  The  inhabitants  are  a  mixed  people, 
mostly  descendants  from  the  original  Dutch  planters.  English  is  the 
most  prevailing  language,  but  not  a  little  corrupted  by  the  Dutch  dialect, 
which  is  still  so  used  in  some  counties  that  the  sheriffs  find  it  difficult  to 
obtain  English-speaking  jurors  to  serve  in  the  courts  of  law."     In  speaking 
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of  the  social  life  of  the  city,  he  remarks  upon  the  honesty  and  fair  dealing 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  mostly,  he  says,  merchants  and  traders.  He 
speaks,  however,  of  the  general  neglect  of  mental  culture,  and  all  arts  for 
the  improvement  of  the  mind,  especially  among  the  fair  sex,  who,  he  says, 
**  although  comely,  modest,  and  well  dressed,  and  characterized  by  neat- 
ness and  economy,  and  with  no  taste  for  gambling  or  other  vices,  neglect 
nothing  so  much  as  reading,  and  all  arts  for  the  improvement  of  the  mind." 
He  further  says  : 

"In  the  City  of  New  York,  through  an  intercourse  with  the  English,  we  follow  the 
London  fashions,  though,  by  the  time  we  adopt  them,  they  become  disused  in  England. 
Our  affluence  during  the  late  war  introduced  a  degree  of  luxury  in  tables,  chairs,  and  fur- 
niture, with  which  we  were  before  unacquainted.  But  still  we  are  not  so  gay  a  people  as 
our  neighbors  of  Boston,  and  several  of  the  southern  colonies." 

The  descendants  of  the  Dutch  settlers,  during  the  English  period,  kept 
equal  in  the  race  with  their  English  brethren  in  all  matters  of  political  or 
military  action  and  enterprise  ;  and  their  names  figure  prominently  in  the 
state  and  municipal  annals. 

No  impression  has  been  left  by  the  Indian  aborigines  upon  our  national 
character.  They  were  driven  back  and  away  by  the  axe,  the  gun,  and  the 
diseases  of  the  invaders.  A  plaintive  lament  of  this  appears  in  a  petition 
of  the  Mohawk  Indians  to  Governor  Clinton,  in  1746,  against  the  sale  of 
more  of  their  lands,  without  their  consent. 

They  say  :  "  This  and  such  like  dealings,  with  the  bringing  rum  to  our 
castles,  has  made  us  dwindle  away,  as  the  snow  does  in  a  warm,  sunshiny 
day."  One  of  the  protesting  warriors  signs  himself  ''  Moses,'*  showing  the 
incoming  civilization  and  its  effects.  The  name  of  another,  *'  Teg-a-ron- 
de-ge,''  speaks  of  the  old  barbaric  race  in  its  pride  and  power. 

The  names  of  some  places  and  a  few  Indian  words  alone  remain  to  tell 
us  that  the  red  man  once  chased  the  wolf  and  waged  fierce  battles  over 
the  site  of  our  metropolis. 

The  French  element  of  our  population  was  early  among  us. 

Under  the  persecutions  of  the  Protestants  in  the  time  of  Richelieu,  after 
Rochelle  was  taken,  and  the  unsuccessful  revolts  in  Normandy,  Picardy, 
and  Champagne,  the  exodus  began.  Many  settled  in  Holland,  and  thence 
emigrated  here,  between  1650  and  1670.  The  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  in  1685,  also  added  largely  to  our  population.  The  Huguenots 
were  eminent  for  industry,  charity,  and  courtesy,  and,  in  social  matters,  at 
least,  have  left  an  impress  upon  our  habits  and  character.  Many  Hugue- 
not names  are  familiar  among  us.  Prominent  among  them  are  those  of 
Cosseau,  Ray,  De  la  Montaigne,  De  Lancey,  Tourneur,  Lozier,  Deforest, 
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Giraud,  Goelet,  Guion,  Lispenard,  Delaplaine,  Dubois,  Delamater,  Jay, 
Le  Roy,  Bedell,  Bethune,  Gallaudet,  Lorillard,  Desbrosses,  and  Angevine. 

Dongan,  in  his  message  to  King  James,  in  1687,  speaks  of  numerous 
French  families  coming  over  from  England  and  St.  Christopher.  In  1696 
there  were  two  hundred  French  families  in  the  city  ;  and  in  1704  a  French 
Huguenot  church  was  erected,  and  soon  afterwards  a  French  club  was 
established. 

Commencing  about  the  year  1793,  there  arose  an  extraordinary  affec- 
tion for  France,  and  hostility  to  everything  British.  Fugitives  arrived 
from  the  French  West  Indies,  under  the  ferocious  negro  rebellions  there. 
Also,  came  the  French  emigres  fleeing  from  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Then 
French  cookery,  confectionery,  cotillions,  ragouts,  and  fricassees  were  in- 
troduced, and  the  city  was  relieved  by  them  from  the  frying-pan  of  the 
pioneer  and  much  of  the  heavy  horrors  of  the  English  cuisine. 

The  national  gayety  and  courtesy  of  the  French  emigr^s^  also,  tended 
much  to  modify  the  habits  and  manners  of  our  people,  from  the  hardness, 
stiffness,  and  arrogance  which  somewhat  characterize  our  Anglo-Saxon 
prototypes.  Under  the  early  Dutch  colonial  rule  also  came  over  many 
Walloons  from  Flanders,  who  settled  mostly  on  Long  Island — hence  the 
Wal-about,  Waal-boght,  or  Walloon  Bay. 

Under  the  English  rule,  in  1708  to  1710,  also  came  Swabians  and  Pal- 
atines in  large  numbers,  driven  away  by  poverty  and  the  horrors  of  war. 
Most  of  the  Palatines  were  sent  over  by  Queen  Anne,  and  naturalized  by 
royal  proclamation.  Among  the  Palatines,  then  aged  thirteen,  was  little 
John  Peter  Zangerin,  subsequently  known  as  Zenger,  the  hero  of  the  great 
battle  for  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

All  these  Walloons  and  Palatines  have  long  since  been  amalgamated  into 
the  general  formation,  and  their  race  individuality  has  long  since  ceased. 

There  is  another  element  here,  which,  although  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
formed  into  our  local  life,  has,  still,  distinctive  features.  I  refer  to  that 
of  New  England.  The  New  Englander  is  more  conservative  in  character, 
more  grave  in  temperament,  and  at  the  same  time  more  enterprising  and 
more  persistent  in  action,  than  the  descendants  of  the  Dutch  and  English 
settlers. 

There  has  always  been  a  sort  of  antagonism  between  New  York  and 
New  England.  The  colonics  of  the  latter  region  were  always  jealous  of 
New  Nctherland,  and  continually  threatening  war.  Connecticut  sent  a 
request  to  Cromwell  asking  him  to  exterminate  the  Dutch  settlement. 
And  New  Englanders  came  to  assist  the  English  fleet,  under  Colonel  Nich- 
ols, when   New  York  was  taken  by  him,  and  even   proffered   Indian  auxil- 
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iaries.  Director  Kieft,  in  a  letter  responsive  to  certain  complaints  of  the 
United  Colonies  of  New  England,  in  1646,  observed  that  their  complaints 
of  ill-usage  were  the  complaints  of  the  wolf  against  the  lamb  I  We  read, 
also,  that  Governor  Nichols,  in  1666,  in  a  dispatch  to  the  Earl  of  Claren- 
don, advocating  a  direct  trade  between  Holland  and  New  York,  uses  as 
an  argument  that  "  The  strength  and  flourishing  condition  of  this  place 
will  bridle  the  ambitious  saints  of  Boston  !  " 

In  1688  New  York  and  the  New  England  colonies  were  consolidated 
under  one  provincial  dominion,  which  lasted  until  the  accession  of  William 
and  Mary.  Chroniclers  tell  us  that  New  York  protested  against  this 
annexation  "As  an  unmerited  state  of  degradation,  which  they  con- 
templated with  just  dissatisfaction,  as  an  abhorred  connection." 

It  seems,  therefore,  there  was  no  love  lost  in  the  olden  time.  There  is 
good-feeling  and  fellowship  enough  now,  and  a  peaceable,  quiet  invasion 
of  New  York  in  business  and  professional  circles  is  continually  in  progress, 
without  murmur.  The  laudation  of  New  England  and  its  sons,  however, 
is  rather  too  much  dinned  into  our  ears  by  those  sons  denizened  here,  and 
the  changes  are  played  on  Plymouth  Rock  until  we  have  become  heartily 
tired  of  the  continual  reveille.  With  all  due  respect  for  New  England,  and 
admiration  for  its  enterprising  and  cultured  sons  and  daughters,  the  queer 
question  arises  continually  in  our  minds,  why,  if  it  be  such  a  delectable 
and  superior  place  as  is  so  abundantly  lauded,  should  her  sons  and  daugh- 
ters desert  it  in  such  flocks,  and  locate  themselves  in  such  an  inferior  place 
as  New  York? 

As  regards  the  political  principles  planted  among  us  b}'  the  various 
settlers  here,  although  the  Dutch  possession  was  comparatively  brief,  that 
people  left  a  strong  political  impress,  materially  modifying  that  of  the 
succeeding  nationality.  The  Dutch  founders  of  this  state  brought  with 
them  the  same  principles  and  spirit  of  independence  that  had  characterized 
their  forefathers,  and  made  them,  in  Europe,  the  pioneers  of  civil  rights. 
These  principles  had  become  national  instincts,  and  with  them  they  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  state  to  be  as  free  and  tolerant  as  the  fatherland 
which  had  been  rescued  from  the  tyranny  of  Spain  and  the  thraldom  of 
the  Inquisition. 

In  Holland  oppression  had  united  them  and  made  them  self-reliant. 
Indignant  at  the  outrages  inflicted  by  hereditary  rulers,  they  revolted 
against  their  dom.inion,  and  transferred  to  these  shores  not  only  their 
industry  and  their  hardihood,  but  also  the  seeds  of  liberty,  which,  germi- 
nating in  a  free  field,  bore  the  sturdy  plant  that  in  time  worked  its  way 
into  strong  life  and  fruition. 
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Our  municipal  system  was  founded  on  the  burgher  system  of  the 
Dutch  communities.  The  declaration  of  independence  of  the  United 
Provinces  against  the  Spaniard  appears  to  be  the  precedent  of  our  own 
declaration  of  1776;  and  the  model  of  government  established  by  the 
United  Netherlands  was  the  model  of  our  own  national  system. 

Although  the  Dutch  here  cheerfully  submitted  to  the  English  rule, 
which  was,  in  the  main,  parental  and  kindly,  a  Dutch  democratic  counter- 
current  against  the  aristocratic  tendency  of  government  and  society  was 
obvious.  This  manifested  itself  prominently  when  Rip  Van  Dam,  the 
President  of  the  Council,  in  1735  occupied  the  gubernatorial  chair  during 
an  interregnum  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  English  Governor  Cosby,  and 
who  was  removed  by  that  governor  for  disloyalty. 

The  Dutch  and  Presbyterian  elements  of  the  population  were  generally 
in  political  and  even  social  opposition  to  those  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
Of  the  former  were  the  members  of  the  Whig  Club,  formed  in  1752,  who 
used  to  drink  toasts  to  the  memory  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  John  Hampden, 
and  Parson  Hugh  Peters.  The  actions  brought  against  Trinity  Church  to 
oust  her  from  her  farm  lands  bore  a  semi-political  character,  and  were 
instigated  by  the  Presbyterian  or  Whig  party  as  against  the  Episcopal  or 
administration  party. 

The  first  New  York  Bill  of  Rights  was  passed  by  the  first  Colonial 
Assembly  in  1683.  This  assembly  was  composed  mostly  of  men  of  Dutch 
name  and  descent  ;  and  although  it  was  repealed  in  1686,  by  direction  of 
James,  its  principles  of  religious  tolerance,  and  of  taxation  only  by  repre- 
sentation, had  taken  root,  and  the  violation  of  its  spirit  by  King  James 
and  his  governors  sowed  the  seeds  that  brought  fruit  in.  the  vindication 
of  such  political  rights  in  1776  as  the  Dutch  had  fought  for  in  1572. 

Prominent  among  incidents  during  the  English  political  period  was  the 
assumption  of  the  government  by  Leisler,  who  claimed  to  hold  the  prov- 
ince for  the  Prince  of  Orange  on  the  abdication  of  James.  His  action 
was  supported  mainly  by  those  of  Dutch  descent  and  sympathy.  Leisler 
was  supposed  to  be  the  leader  of  the  democratic  party  as  opposed  to  the 
aristocratic  element.  Governor  Sloughter  on  his  arrival,  siding  with  the 
latter,  had  Leisler  executed  for  treason. 

Another  prominent  occurrence,  showing  the  growth  of  democracy,  was 
the  trial  of  Zenger  in  1735.  It  was  the  outcome  of  a  struggle  of  the 
popular  party,  which  manifested  itself  in  articles  in  a  newspaper  published 
by  Zenger,  reflecting  on  Governor  Cosby's  administration.  On  the  trial 
of  Zenger  for  libel  the  patriotic  and  the  aristocratic  party  took  sides,  and 
the  jury  gave  the  former  a  triumph  by  acquitting  Zenger.     By  this  trial 
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the  principle  was  established,  in  New  York,  that  tlie  people  had  a  right  to 
criticise  and  protest  against  the  acts  of  those  in  power. 

It  has  been  said  of  this  trial,  that  it  gave  confidence  to  infant  opinion, 
which  caused  it  to  be  regarded  as  the  morning-star  of  American  freedom. 

Following  down  the  tide  of  time  the  organization  called  the  Sons  of 
Liberty  next  appears  upon  the  scene,  in  the  momentous  period  that  pre- 
ceded the  Revolution.  Both  races,  Dutch  and  English,  had  now  become 
intermingled.  A  community  of  dangers  and  of  interests  made  them  united. 
The  principles  of  the  Dutch  Declaration  of  Freedom  and  of  the  English 
Bill  of  Rights  formed  a  common  ground  of  protest  and  of  resistance.  Our 
local  annals  are  full  of  the  deeds  of  these  Sons  of  Liberty. 

They  opposed  the  Stamp  Act  passed  in  1765  ;  they  held  public  meet- 
ings on  the  common  ;  they  hung  the  lieutenant-governor  and  a  figure  of 
the  devil  in  effigy  and  burned  them  before  the  fort.  Under  their  influ- 
ence leagues  were  formed  with  the  other  colonies  against  the  importation 
of  English  goods;  homespun  became  fashionable;  ladies  refused  to  be 
married  so  long  as  their  licenses  had  to  be  on  stamped  paper  ;  liberty- 
poles  sprang  up  around  the  city  ;  armed  bands  paraded  the  streets,  which 
finally,  marching  to  a  vessel  newly  arrived,  captured  all  the  stamped  paper 
that  had  been  sent  over.  A  tea  party  also  took  place,  similar  to  the  one 
at  Boston,  and  a  body  of  citizens,  calling  themselves  Mohawks,  but  acting 
without  Indian  disguise,  discharged  into  the  river  the  tea-chests  imported 
by  the  ship  London,  in   April,  1774. 

Resistance  to  the  stamp  and  other  acts  of  the  British  Parliament  con- 
tinued here  with  a  spirit  and  determination  quite  equal  to  that  of  the 
New  Englanders,  until  the  spirit  of  resistance  culminated  in  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

As  early  as  1744  Governor  Clinton  had  thus  written  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  with  reference  to  a  proposed  stamp  duty  :  ''  The  people  of 
North  America  are  quite  strangers  to  any  duty  but  such  as  they  raise  them- 
selves, and  was  such  a  scheme  to  take  place  without  their  knowledge,  it 
might  have  a  dangerous  consequence  to  his  majesty's  interest."  In  July, 
1775,  Governor  Tryon  thus  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  when 
speaking  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  New  York :  *'  Oceans  of  blood 
may  be  spilt,  but,  in  my  opinion,  America  will  never  receive  parliamentary 
taxation." 

When  we  consider  the  principles  and  origin  of  the  then  population  of 
our  city,  we  can  well  imagine  that  the  men  there  were  not  afraid  of  revolu- 
tion. There  were  the  descendants  of  the  Dutch  patriots,  of  independents 
of  the   English   fighting  stock  under  Cromwell,  of  French  Huguenots,  of 
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banished  covenanters  from  Scotland,  of  soldiers  of  Monmouth's  rebellion, 
and  of  men  who  had  fought  under  the  banner  of  both  of  the  Pretenders. 

A  review  of  the  trade  of  the  early  Dutch,  its  development  under  the 
West  India  Company,  and  its  subsequent  course  under  English  colonial 
and  subsequent  state  rule  would  be  interesting;  but  space  will  not  allow 
a  review  of  that  feature  of  our  municipal  life.  A  spirit  of  commercial  en- 
terprise seems  to  have  characterized  this'city  from  its  origin,  when  in  1610 
Dutch  vessels  were  sent  over  to  open  trade  with  the  natives  ;  and  in  1624 
four  thousand  beaver  and  seven  hundred  otter  skins  were  exported.  The 
thrift  and  plodding  industry  and  business  sagacity  of  the  Dutch  has  left  its 
mark  to  this  day,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  commercial  eminence  of 
the  metropolis. 

During  the  English  period  the  commercial  enterprise  and  prosperity  of 
the  city  rapidly  developed.  The  English  administration  sought  in  every 
way  to  depress  and  discourage  all  efforts  at  manufactures  here;  but  the 
busy  city  rose  above  the  jealous  policy,  and  not  only  had  a  large  com- 
merce but  many  manufactures.  In  1750  we  find  the  city  exporting  to 
England  grain,  furs,  oil,  spermaceti,  lime-juice,  snuff,  candles,  skins,  lum- 
ber, whale  oil,  bones,  logwood,  mahogany,  and  general  West  India  goods; 
to  the  West  Indies,  lumber  and  European  and  East  India  goods  ;  also, 
flour,  bread,  pease,  pork,  and  horses.  From  the  West  Indies  were  imported 
mostly  rum,  sugar,  logwood,  and  molasses.  There  was  also  an  active  coast- 
ing trade  with  the  New  England  colonies  and  Virginia,  of  grain,  lumber, 
and  English  goods.  There  was  also  an  active  trade  with  Madeira,  Ten- 
erifTe,  ports  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  with  Minorca  and  Gibraltar.  All 
this  shows  what  a  busy  city  this  was  even  before  the  Revolution. 

The  slave-trade  was  one  feature  of  our  municipal  life  that  both  Dutch 
and  English  were  responsible  for.  Slaves  were  dealt  in  as  an  article  of 
import  and  export,  without  any  sense  of  moral  wrong.  In  1718  there  were 
as  many  as  five  hundred  and  seventeen  slaves  imported  here  from  Africa 
and  the  West  Indies.  As  an  instance  of  the  moral  darkness  even  of  those 
days,  we  find  that  slaves  were  kept  in  ignorance  and  not  tutored  in  the 
Christian  faith,  under  either  the  Dutch  or  English  rule,  until  1688,  when 
a  law  was  passed  which  was  generally  disregarded.  The  ignorance  in 
which  they  were  kept  was,  doubtless,  under  the  moral  theory  propounded 
by  Lord  Coke,  that  Chr-stians,  being  servants  of  Christ,  might  lawfully 
hold  in  bondage  pagans,  who  were  bond-holders  of  Satan.  Therefore 
Satan  was  not  interfered  with  ;  and,  under  Governor  Dongan,  some 
Spanish  Indian  slaves  were  ordered  to  be  sent  out  of  the  colony  if  it  was 
found  tJiey  cou/d  say  the  Lord\s  Prayer. 
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The  spirit  of  toleration  which  prevailed  under  the  Dutch,  and  even 
under  the  English  rule,  laid  the  foundation  for  the  liberal  and  tolerant 
principles  which  have  distinguished  this  state.  New  Amsterdam  was 
always  a  refuge  for  those  persecuted  for  conscience'  sake.  In  Holland 
religious  freedom  had  been  acknowledged  as  a  human  right,  and  the  Dutch 
states  became  an  asylum  for  the  oppressed  of  all  lands. 

These  principles  of  toleration  were  maintained  by  the  Dutch  settlers  of 
New  Netherland,  and  not  lost  under  the  English  rule.  Walloon  fugitives 
came  there  from  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  Lutherans  from  Germany, 
Puritans  from  England,  Huguenots  from  France,  Waldenses  from  Pied- 
mont, harassed  Jews  from  Spain  ;  also  Quakers  and  Anabaptist  refugees 
from  New  England. 

Francis  Doughty,  a  clergyman,  driven  from  Massachusetts  for  asserting 
that  Abraham's  children  should  have  been  baptized  ;  Lady  Deborah 
Moody,  for  her  views  against  infant  baptism  ;  Throgmorton  and  his  fol- 
lowers, Roger  Williams,  Anne  Hutchinson,  and  even  old  Katy  Harryson, 
the  Connecticut  witch,  and  many  other  religious  refugees  from  New  Eng- 
land, and  also  Father  Jogues,  the  Jesuit  m^issionary,  found  aid  and  shelter 
in  New  Netherland.  In  fact,  little  New  England  colonies  of  refugees  were 
planted  all  about  New  Amsterdam.  There  is  no  stain  of  blood  on  New 
Amsterdam  for  any  condemnation  for  religious  opinion.  The  witchcraft 
delusion  found  no  home  with  the  people  of  this  place  ;  although  they  had 
New  England  for  an  example,  distracting  homes  and  leading  protesting 
innocents  to  the  stake. 

By  the  terms  of  surrender  to  Colonel  Nichols,  in  1664,  the  Dutch 
inhabitants  were  to  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  church  discipline. 
In  1687  James  II.  made  his  proclamation  in  England  and  the  colonies, 
declaring  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  worship,  and  suspending  all  laws 
against  non-conformity.  It  was  this  declaration  that  the  English  bishops 
refused  to  read  from  their  pulpits,  and  which  precipitated  the  English 
revolution  of  1689. 

Governor  Dongan,  who  was  a  Catholic,  in  his  report  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  1687,  says: 

"  New  York  has,  first,  a  chaplain  belonging  to  the  Fort,  of  the  Church  of  England  ; 
secondly,  a  Dutch  Calvinist ;  third,  a  French  Calvinist ;  and  fourth,  a  Dutch  Lutheran. 

"Here  bee  not  many  of  England;  a  few  Roman  Catholics  ;  abundance  of  Quaker 
preachers,  men  and  women  especially ;  Singing  Quakers;  Ranting  Quakers;  Sabbata- 
rians ;  anti-Sabbatarians  ;  some  Anabaptists  ;  some  Independents  ;  some  Jews  ;  in  short, 
of  all  sorts  of  opinions  there  are  some,  and  the  most  part  of  none  at  all  ! '' 

Under  William  and   Mary,  however,  and  the  subsequent  reigns,  there 
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was  great  intolerance  against  Roman  Catholics.  By  the  penal  laws  in 
force,  many  were  virtually  disfranchised,  and  John  Wry,  under  the  main 
charge  of  being  a  priest  in  disguise,  was  hung  in  1741.  By  a  law  passed  in 
1700,  also,  Roman  Catholic  priests  found  in  the  colony  were  subject  to 
imprisonment  for  life.  The  English  Test  Act  was  also  in  force  here,  after 
the  English  revolution,  and  city  officials,  before  qualifying,  had  to  make 
declaration  of  their  "  disbelief  in  transubstantiation,  and  that  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  Mass  and  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  were  idolatrous  and 
superstitious." 

In  the  beginning  of  this  paper  reference  has  been  made  to  the  general 
physiological  changes  attendant  upon  colonization  in  new  latitudes. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  has  been  the  dominant  type  of  the  colonizing  man 
here,  and  the  deviations  from  that  type,  in  the  course  of  two  centuries,  are 
notable.  The  original  colonizing  Dutchman  and  Frenchman  have  been 
absorbed  by  intermarriage  into  the  more  numerous  Anglo-Saxon  ;  and  the 
conditions  of  mixture,  settlement,  and  acclimatization,  acting  on  that  type, 
have  produced,  at  this  time,  a  new  deviating  race. 

Such  deviation  is  apparent  in  the  physical,  mental,  and,  perhaps,  moral 
attributes  of  the  new  race;  and  also  in  its  lingual  expression.  Under  the 
conditions  of  the  new  life,  to  a  great  extent  adventurous,  nerve  force  and 
energy  were  called  upon,  and  developed  rapidly.  There  was  a  struggle 
with  Nature  and  the  Savage,  a  deprivation  of  luxury,  and  no  repose  from 
toil  or  care.  Hence,  the  colonist  and  his  offspring  became  active,  restless, 
industrious,  anxious,  enterprising,  and  ingenious.  Each  colonist  stepped 
out  into  his  individuality  and  laid  the  foundation  of  self-sovereignty.  The 
dependence  of  his  old  life  was  lost,  and  the  energy  and  self-reliance  of  his 
new  one  began.  A  spirit  of  enterprise  and  restlessness,  a  disposition  to 
advance,  became  characteristic  of  the  new  race,  and  have  contributed  in 
causing  physiological  modification. 

Climatic  changes  and  local  stimuli,  therefore,  have  in  time  irritated 
the  nervous  system  into  impulses  that  have  caused  an  abnormal  activity, 
resulting,  as  it  is  claimed,  in  a  disturbance  of  the  general  physiological 
balance. 

Speaking  of  the  changes  induced  by  increased  nervous  nutrition.  Dr. 
Verity,  an  English  writer  of  note  on  nervous  changes,  says : 

'•  Among  the  changes  effected  in  the  course  of  the  physiological  ameHoration  of  the 
human  type,  are  those  of  the  nervous  system  at  large;  where,  besides  the  amplified  volume 
and  enhanced  temperament  of  the  cerebral  masses,  the  different  structures  of  the  body  be- 
come interpenetrated  with  a  more  copious  interlacement  of  nervous  webbing,  whereby  all 
the  complicated  mechanism  of  animal  and  organic  life  is  made  to  perform  its  various 
functions  with  more  energy,  more  breadth,  and  more  endurance." 
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On  the  other  hand,  he  deprecates  the  over-development  of  the  nervous 
system,  as  tending  to  physical  deterioration,  and  argues  that  the  proper 
equipoise  of  the  physical  and  mental  frame  must  be  maintained  through  a 
more  athletic  development,  by  a  return  to  the  muscular  activity  and  in- 
vigorating habits,  pursuits,  and  regime  of  the  ancestral  type.  Three  local 
words  that  have  been  coined  into  our  language  seem  to  illustrate  the 
effects  of  the  developed  nerve  force  here,  and  portray  the  new  resulting 
moral  race-characteristics — these  are  the  verbs  to  ''  progress,"  to  "  locate," 
and  to  '^  realize." 

The  physical  changes  produced  by  nervous  action  were  noticed  by  early 
historians  and  travelers  here. 

The  historian  Smith  speaks  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  York,  about 
1760,  as  being  generally  healthy  and  robust,  but  shorter  lived  than  Euro- 
peans ;  and,  both  with  respect  to  their  minds  and  bodies,  that  they  arrive 
sooner  to  an  age  of  maturity.  He  says,  also  :  *'  Breathing  a  serene,  dry 
air,  they  are  more  sprightly  in  their  natural  tempers  than  the  people  of 
England."  John  Lambert,  a  traveler  who  visited  New  York  in  1808, 
speaks  of  the  general  ill-health  and  debility  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
prevalence  of  bilious  and  nervous  diseases.  He  also  speaks  of  the  prema- 
ture decay  of  the  teeth  among  the  people  ;  and,  although  he  pays  a  tribute 
to  the  attractions  of  the  New  York  ladies,  he  states  that  they  do  not 
"  enjoy  their  beautie  for  so  long  a  period  as  Englishwomen,  neither  do  they 
possess  the  blooming  countenance  and  rosy  tinge  of  health." 

Quatrefages,  a  recent  and  learned  French  writer  on  ethnology,  thus 
writes :  » 

"Two  centuries  and  a  half,  twelve  generations  at  the  most,  separate  the  English  race 
in  America  from  the  epoch  of  its  permanent  settlement  in  the  country;  and,  nevertheless, 
the  Anglo-American  (the  '  Yankee  ')  no  longer  resembles  his  ancestors.  The  fact  is  so 
striking  that  the  eminent  zoologist,  Andrew  Murray,  when  endeavoring  to  account  for  the 
formation  of  animal  races,  finds  that  he  cannot  do  better  than  appeal  to  the  condition  of 
man  in  the  United  States.  ...  At  the  second  generation,  the  English  Creole  in  North 
America  presents  in  his  features  an  alteration  which  approximates  him  to  the  native  race. 
Subsequently  the  skin  dries  and  loses  its  rosy  color,  the  glandular  system  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  the  hair  darkens  and  becomes  glossy  ;  the  neck  becomes  slender,  and  the  size  of 
the  head  diminishes.  In  the  face  the  temporal  fosses  are  pronounced,  the  cheek-bones 
become  prominent,  and  the  orbital  cavities  become  hollow.  Lastly,  the  woman,  in  her 
structural  proportions,  approaches  to  those  of  the  man." 

The  anthropologist  Knox,  and  others  who  think  with  him,  take  the  ex- 
treme view  that  the  European  immigrant,  after  several  generations,  loses  the 
power  of  perpetuating  the  race  ;  and  that  a  continuous  stream  of  immigra- 
tion from  robust  European  sources  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  white  popu- 
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lation  of  the  United  States  ;  and,  as  a  corollary  to  this,  they  claim  that,  were 
it  not  for  the  stream  of  German  and  Irish  immigration,  the  red  skins  would 
again  reign  in  North  America,  and  the  descendants  of  the  Montezumas  in 
the  South.  We  can,  in  this  view,  picture  to  ourselves,  instead  of  the  New 
Zealander  of  the  English  writer,  gazing  over  the  ruins  of  London,  some 
Pawnee  or  Flat  Head  from  the  West,  chasing  the  cougar  or  the  moose  over 
the  tottering  arches  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  or  a  bevy  of  squaws  pounding 
corn  in  the  ruined  chancel  of  Trinity  Church  ! 

A  more  recent  observer,  Miss  Beecher,  says,  in  her  letter  to  the  people, 
**  Travelers,  when  they  go  to  other  countries,  especially  when  they  visit 
England,  from  whence  our  ancestors  came,  are  struck  with  the  contrast 
between  the  appearance  of  American  women  and  those  of  other  countries, 
in  the  matter  of  health."  She  also  says  that  the  standard  of  health  among 
American  women  is  so  low  that  few  of  them  have  an  idea  of  what  a 
healthy  woman  is;  and  that  she  (Miss  Beecher)  is  not  able,  ''in  her  im- 
mense circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  all  over  the  Union,  to  find  so 
many  as  ten  married  ladies,  born  in  this  century  and  country,  who  are 
sound,  healthy,  and  vigorous." 

The  above  and  other  writers  seem  to  conclude  that  the  effect  of  the 
excessive  development  of  the  nerve  force,  not  accompanied,  as  in  the  early 
days  of  pioneer  life,  with  muscular  effort,  and  the  deprivation  of  luxury 
and  other  concomitants  of  civilized  life,  have,  together  with  the  effects  of  a 
climate  of  extremes,  caused  a  fibrous  and  muscular  relaxation,  which  have 
induced  physical  deterioration  and  diseases  that  have  become  almost 
national. 

An  argument  a  posteriori,  as  to  the  general  changes  of  health,  suggests 
itself  in  the  fact  that  the  most  showy  and  most  numerous  of  all  the  shops 
in  our  villages  and  cities  is  the  druggist  shop  ;  and  it  is  the  favorite  social 
exchange  of  the  place.  In  our  cities  druggists  are  found  at  every  corner, 
while  at  London  or  Paris  it  is  difficult  to  find  one. 

At  this  day,  the  physical  changes  of  the  average  American  of  the  east- 
ern cities,  as  distinguishing  him  from  the  English  progenitor,  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  The  neck  has  become  elongated  ;  the  hair  has  ceased  to  curl ;  the 
bones  are  smaller;  the  foot  is  shorter  and  higher  in  the  instep  ;  the  jaws  or 
jowls  have  become  narrower,  and  cannot  maintain  the  normal  amount  of 
teeth  ;  the  normal  pulse  is  quicker;  the  voice  is  higher  and  thinner,  with  a 
nasal  intonation  ;  the  lungs  and  chest  smaller  ;  the  stature  shorter  ;  the 
frame  less  in  bulk;  the  speech  is  in  a  monotone,  direct  and  quick,  and  with- 
out inflexions;  the  complexion  has  become  dry  and  sallow;  the  expres- 
sion  of  the   face  has   become  sombre,  and  the  brow  corrugated  ;  and  the 
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dryness  of  the  air  has  darkened  the  hair  and  the  skin.  The  curious 
tendency  to  expectoration  at  all  times  and  places  has  also  been  much 
observed  as  a  national  distinction.  The  above  changes  are  not  so  remarka- 
ble among  the  people  of  the  western  states  and  territories,  who  are  nearer 
the  pioneer  period,  and  where  muscular  life  still  controls.  The  above 
changes,  however,  in  general  distinguish  the  Anglo-American  almost  as 
much  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  England  as  the  Anglo-American  is  dis- 
tinctive from  the  American  Indian,  who,  after  being  so  entirely  acclimated 
as  to  have  arrived  at  the  perfection  of  physical  health,  is  now  physically 
deteriorating  under  the  influences  of  civilization. 

As  to  the  physical  advantage  or  the  aesthetic  excellence  of  the  above 
physiological  changes,  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  at  this  time,  we  have  assumed  a  distinct  normal 
type  and  are  becoming  accustomed  to  it.  Perhaps,  even  to  the  distin- 
terested  international  observer,  the  light,  graceful  Mercury  flying  to  the 
skies,  and  waving  the  magic  caduceus  that  changes  everything  into  gold, 
will  be  preferred  to  the  massive,  club-wielding  Hercules,  accomplishing,  it 
is  true,  great  labors,  when  aroused,  but  comparatively  heavy  and  passive. 
The  type  of  the  Hebe,  too,  may  charm  as  much  as  the  stately  Juno  over 
the  water;  and  possibly,  in  time,  when  the  amalgamation  of  races  is  com- 
plete, immigration  diminished,  and  nerve  force  in  better  equipoise  with 
the  rest  of  the  system,  unless  a  Mongolian  ingredient  is  introduced,  new 
Apollos  and  Venuses  may  arise,  and  Anglo-Americans  become  a  typical 
race  of  perfected  humanity. 

So,  evidently,  thinks  our  admirer,  Professor  Quatrefages,  above  alluded 
to.  The  professor  combats  the  conclusions  of  Knox,  that  the  changes 
above  enumerated  are  signs  of  a  degradation  already  accomplished  and  of 
an  approaching  extinction. 

He  perorates  as  follows  :  "  We  are  sufificiently  acquainted  with  Ameri- 
can men  and  women  to  know  that,  although  modified,  the  physical  type  is 
not  lowered,  in  the  scale  of  races;  and  the  social  grandeur  of  the  United 
States,  the  marvels  they  have  accomplished,  the  energy  with  which  they 
pass  through  the  rudest  crises,  prove  that,  from  every  point  of  view,  the 
Yankee  race  has  retained  its  rank.  It  is  simply  a  new  race  formed  by  the 
American  conditions  of  life,  but  which  remains  worthy  of  its  elder  sisters 
in  Europe,  and  will,  perhaps,  some  day,  surpass  them."  Dr.  Verity  also 
gives  us  some  comfort,  when  he  lays  down  the  law  that  the  progression  of 
nervous  nutrition  in  the  human  body  is  a  law  of  advancing  civilization. 

The  mental  and  moral  changes  between  Englishmen  and  the  Anglo- 
American  are  also  sensible. 
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As  mental  activity  has  been  more  quickened,  the  area  of  intelligence 
has  proportionately  been  more  diffused.  Under  the  influence  of  common 
dangers  and  efforts,  and  a  communion  of  interests,  the  disposition  has  be- 
come less  rigid  and  selfish  and  more  sympathetic  and  generous  than  with 
the  English.  There  is  less  individual  pride  and  more  general  courtesy 
and  cordiality,  although  less  polish.  There  is  also  less  brutality  and  blood- 
thirstiness  here,  especially  among  the  lower  classes.  There  has  disap- 
peared from  the  Anglo-American  the  curious  instance  of  atavism  so  com- 
mon in  England  and  the  delight  of  the  French  caricaturist — the  open 
mouth,  elevated  nostril,  and  projecting  front  teeth — relic  of  the  flesh-tear- 
ing cave-dweller  and  flint-sharpener. 

As  another  instance  of  our  changed  humanitarianism,  there  has  disap- 
peared from  our  Prayer-Book  the  bloody  anathemas  and  the  invocation  to 
the  God  of  battles  to  destroy  and  cut  off  all  those  who  are  not  English^ 
which  still  characterize  the  religious  formula  of  the  European  descendants 
of  our  Anglo-Saxon  progenitors. 

We  come  now  down  to  the  period  of  the  great  Irish  and  German  im- 
migration. These  nationalities  have  exercised  great  influence  upon  this 
city  and  its  inhabitants.  The  general  causes  of  their  leaving  their  native 
shores  have  been  the  inducements  of  higher  wages,  cheap  land,  political 
freedom,  social  equality,  lighter  taxation  ;  and  for  the  German,  above  all, 
exemption  from  military  service.  Great  periods  of  famine  have  sent  in- 
creased numbers  ;  also  great  commercial  panics,  distress  in  manufacturing 
districts,  and  reaction  after  revolutionary  movements. 

New  York  city  endures  most  of  the  evils  and  gets  least  of  the  advan- 
tages of  immigration  :  the  bulk  of  those  that  have  money  pass  through, 
the  pauper  and  the  vicious  generally  remain. 

Our  city  has  been  compared  to  a  filter  in  which  the  stream  of  immi- 
gration is  purified  before  it  passes  westward.  Of  immigrants  from  the 
continent  of  Europe,  seventy-five  per  cent.,  it  is  estimated,  pass  westward, 
and  only  about  tv/enty-five  per  cent,  remain.  Of  those  from  Ireland, 
seventy-five  per  ccMt.  remain,  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  pass  on.  In  1789 
to  1794,  the  average  arrivals  here  were  only  3,000  per  annum;  from  1820 
to  1826,  there  was  an  annual  average  arrival  of  9,500.  In  1842  there  was 
104,565;  in  1846  there  were  154,400;  and  in  1847,  234,900.  From  1845 
until  1854,  inclusive,  in  consequence  of  signs  of  revolution,  1,226,392  Ger- 
mans arrived  at  New  York,  and  for  the  same  period,  1,512,100  Irish. 
During  the  year  1882,  nearly  half  a  million  alien  passengers  arrived  at  this 
port,  of  whom  the  most  numerous  were  Germans,  and  the  next  in  number 
Irish.     This  is  an  increase  over  the  immigrants  arriving  ten  years  previous 
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of  200,000.  The  first  Irish  immigrant  we  hear  of  was  a  servant  girl  be- 
longing to  Isaac  AUerton,  the  English  tobacco  merchant,  in  1655  ;  who  is 
recorded  to  have  beaten  her  for  skylarking  with  his  servant  man  Jonathan. 

A  letter  has  come  down  to  us  from  an  early  Irish  immigrant  (one 
James  Murray),  written  to  his  old  pastor,  Rev.  Baptist  Boyd,  in  1737, 
extolling  the  advantages  of  the  new  land.     An  extract  is  as  follows  : 

"  Read  this  letter,  Rev.  Baptist  Boyd,  and  look  and  tell  aw  the  poor  folk  of  ye  place 
that  God  has  opened  a  door  for  their  deliverance.  Desire  my  Fether  and  my  Mether, 
too,  and  my  three  sisters  to  come  here  ;  and  ye  may  acquaint  them  there  are  lads  enough 
here  ;  and  bid  my  brother  come,  and  I  will  pay  their  passage.  Desire  James  Gibson  to 
sell  aw  he  has  and  come  ;  for  here  aw  that  a  man  works  for  is  his  ane  ;  and  there  are  ne 
revenue  hunds  to  rive  it  frae  us  here  ;  but  every  yen  enjoys  his  ane,  and  there  is  ne  yen 
[one]  to  tak  awayerCorn,  yer  Potatoes,  yer  Lint  or  yer  Eggs — na,  na, — !  blessed  be  his 
Name,  ne  yen  gees  Bans  for  his  ane  here.  Ye  ken  I  had  but  sma'  learning  when  I  left 
ye  ;  and  now,  wad  ye  think  of  it,  I  hea  20  pund  a  year  for  being  a  Clark  to  York  Meeting 
house  ;  and  Keep  a  Skulle  for  wee  weans — Ah,  dear  sir,  there  is  braw  living  in  this  same 
York — for  big  learned  men — for,  I  will  tell  ye,  in  short,  this  is  a  bonny  country  and  aw 
things  grows  here  that  ever  I  did  see  grow  in  Er eland. '"' 

Immigration  might  well  be  induced  also  by  such  mellifluous  descrip- 
tions of  the  land  as  were  written  by  Mr.  Charles  Wooley,  an  English 
traveler  here,  in  1678.  He  described  the  climate  in  the  following  highly 
Latinized  English  :  "  The  climate  is  of  a  sweet  and  wholesome  breath. 
Nature  kindly  drains  and  purgeth  it  by  Fontanels  and  issues  of  running 
waters  in  its  irriguous  valleys,  and  shelters  it  with  the  Umbrellas  of  all 
sorts  of  trees  from  pernicious  lakes;  which  trees  do  insensibly  suck  in  and 
digest  into  their  own  growth  and  composition  those  subterraneous  parti- 
cles and  exhalations  which  would  otherwise  become  matter  for  infectious 
clouds  and  malign  atmospheres.  I  myself,  seemingly  of  a  weakly  stamen 
and  a  valetudinary  constitution,  was  not  in  the  least  indisposed  in  that 
climate  during  my  residence  there." 

The  early  immigrants  devoted  themselves,  if  possible,  to  the  obtaining 
of  land  for  agricultural  purposes;  and,  although  the  wages  of  labor  were 
high  in  the  city,  as  soon  as  they  arrived  sought  to  be  proprietors  of  farms. 
Governor  Moore,  writing  in  1768,  says: 

"  They  quit  their  masters  and  get  a  small  tract  of  land,  in  settling  which,  for  the  first 
three  or  four  years,  they  lead  miserable  lives  and  in  the  most  abject  poverty  ;  but  all  this 
is  patiently  borne  and  submitted  to  with  the  greatest  cheerfulness.  The  satisfaction  of 
being  land-holders  smooths  every  difficulty  and  makes  them  prefer  this  manner  of  living 
to  that  comfortable  existence  which  they  could  procure  for  themselves  and  their  families 
by  working  at  the  trades  in  which  they  were  brought  up." 

This  feeling  for  agricultural  pursuits  seems  strongly  to  influence  the 
continental  immigrant  in  his  march  westward. 
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The  Irish,  from  their  knowledge  of  the  language,  have  exerted  a 
stronger  influence  upon  our  city  than  the  Germans,  who  keep  more  apart, 
and  a  greater  proportion  of  whom  travel  westward  or  settle  in  districts  of 
the  city  where  they  are  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  population  ;  while 
the  Irish  mingle  more  promiscuously  with  the  earlier  population. 

Indeed,  from  the  number  of  the  Irish  and  their  descendants  now  estab- 
lished here,  Ireland,  instead  of  England,  might  now  be  regarded  as  the 
mother  country,  or,  rather,  the  stepmother  country.  An  ex-state-senator, 
at  a  public  meeting  not  long  since,  said  exultingly  :  "  Probably  the  time 
will  soon  come  when  the  Irish  wt/l  have  New  York,  and  elect  an  Irish 
mayor."  An  Irishman,  lately,  in  our  house  of  representatives,  where  his 
principal  occupation  was  to  assail  the  British  lion,  paid  America  the  back- 
handed compliment  of  stating  that  ''  Ireland  was  the  nursery  of  American 
brains  and  bravery."  He  quoted  a  good  deal  of  poetry  to  sustain  his 
position. 

We  have  thus  briefly  reviewed  the  various  elements  and  nationalities 
that  have  united  in  forming  our  citizens.  The  race  nucleus  with  us,  as  it 
is  in  England,  is  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The  Dutchman  and  the  Frenchman 
of  the  early  settlement  have  flowed  into  the  general  result,  although  each 
has  impressed  upon  it  a  part  of  his  distinctiveness. 

England,  however,  is  still  recognized  as  the  mother  country.  Its  race 
still  dominates  while  the  new  one  is  forming.  The  history  of  England  is 
ours — its  language,  its  literature,  its  morals,  its  modes  of  thought  and 
principles  of  action.  We  still  look  to  English  opinion  for  approbation. 
We  wince  under  the  criticism  of  its  authors  and  its  press,  and  look  up  to 
its  learning  and  culture.  Our  youth  adopt  its  manners  and  pursue  its 
sports;  and  our  maidens  are  willingly  cast  to  the  Moloch  of  English  titled 
grandeur,  or  look  to  temporary  admission  into  the  spangled  arena  of  a 
London  season  as  the  acme  of  social  delight. 

The  vast  floods  of  Irish  and  Germans  that  make  with  their  descendants 
a  great  and  useful  part  of  our  population  have  been  of  too  late  introduc- 
tion to  be  factors  in  the  formation  of  our  general  local  character.  They 
are  still,  to  a  certain  extent,  apart  from  each  other,  and  from  the  descend- 
ants of  the  colonial  denizens.  They  still  retain  their  race  individualism 
of  temperament  and  physique.  Their  robust  industry  and  powers  of  en- 
durance have  made  them  mighty  agents  in  building  up  the  city  and  the 
nation  ;  and  their  great  numbers,  their  active  and  aggressive  spirit,  and, 
above  all,  their  cohesion  have  made  them  powerful  in  our  political  life. 

New  York  is  now  indirectly,  if  not  directly,  ruled  by  recent  immigrants, 
or  their  sons.     While  New  England  thrift  and  pertinacity  have  made  the 
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New  Englander  here  comparatively  at  the  head  of  our  commercial  life, 
those  of  Irish  blood  are  practically  the  controlling  political  power. 

If  others  murmur  at  this  condition,  it  may  be  answered  that  it  is  one  of 
their  own  sufferance.  It  is  natural  that  the  immigrant  should  seek  rule 
if  he  has  the  enterprise  to  grasp  it,  and  when  the  door  is  left  wide  open  ; 
and  those  of  other  thought  and  nationality  must  often  bear  the  rule,  even, 
at  times,  of  those  not  morally  fitted  for  power,  if  they  have  not  the  energy 
and  the  public  spirit  that  make  thought  action,  and  action  success. 

Probably  there  is  no  city  in  Christendom  where  there  is  such  an  indif- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  enlightened  citizen  to  public  affairs,  where 
public  spirit  is  so  sluggish,  and  where  political  principle  is  so  absorbed  and 
controlled  by  partisanship.  This  may,  perhaps,  arise  from  the  fact  that 
our  mixed  races,  not  being  yet  consolidated,  are  wanting  in  that  unity  of 
thought  and  character  that  forms  and  harmonizes  public  sentiment  and 
impels  its  action. 

There  is  much  political  effort  here,  but  such  efforts  made  frequently, 
without  political  conviction  and  for  private  aims,  lead  to  demagogism,  and, 
in  time,  debase  public  life  and  make  it  odious. 

With  many  drawbacks,  however,  there  is  much  to  praise  and  love  in 
the  ancient  city  of  New  York. 

There  is  a  wide-spread  charity,  a  liberal  and  tolerant  sentiment  toward 
all  men,  a  general  appreciation  of  what  is  good  and  noble,  a  generous  hos- 
pitality, and  a  lofty  spirit  of  enterprise  and  ambition,  that  impels  it  onward, 
in  spite  of  the  heavy  drags  upon  it  of  a  great  part  of  the  crime  and  pau- 
perism of  foreign  lands,  and  the  evils  of  political  misrule. 

As  in  the  days  of  its  Dutch  predecessors,  it  opens  arms  to  all  men,  and 
welcomes  still  the  religious  exile,  the  political  refugee  ;  and  the  oppressed 
and  down-hearted  of  all  lands  find  sympathy  and  relief. 

Those  who  leave  behind  them  a  depressed  condition  of  existence  in 
the  old  world  find,  there,  a  higher  and  freer  life,  where  all  may  aspire 
and  all  may  succeed. 
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The  family  of  Ralph  Izard  was  one  of  the  oldest  in  South  Carolina, 
the  first  of  the  name  having  reached  there  from  England  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne.  The  industries  of  the  colony  were  then  exclusively  agricul- 
tural, and  the  lands  which  his  ancestor  purchased  were  devoted  to  the  cul- 
ture of  rice  and  indigo.  The  first  of  these  was  well  suited  to  the  swamps 
that  abound  along  the  seaboard  of  that  state,  and  the  quality  having  been 
soon  improved,  the  shorter  water  transportation  to  the  northern  colonies 
and  to  Europe  enabled  it  to  compete  successfully  with  the  rice  product  of 
the  East  Indies.  For  at  least  a  century  it  was  a  monopoly  in  the  two 
Carolinas  and  Georgia,  and  by  its  extensive  cultivation  was  the  cause  of 
the  diffusion  of  much  substantial  wealth. 

Indigo,  on  the  other  hand,  required  protection,  and  the  British  govern- 
ment gave  a  bounty  for  its  production.  By  devoting  their  lands  to  these 
two  commodities  the  Izard  family  were  among  the  first  to  acquire  wealth 
in  old  South  Carolina. 

The  founder  of  the  family  was  a  native  of  Worcestershire,  and  traces 
of  the  name  have  been  seen  among  the  inscriptions  in  an  old  church  situ- 
ated near  his  landed  property,  but  none  other  of  the  name  was  known  to 
have  remained  in  that  neighborhood. 

Ralph  Izard  belonged  to  the  third  generation  in  America.  He  was 
born  in  1742,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  was  sent  to  one  of  the  celebrated 
public  schools  in  England,  either  Harrow  or  Hackney,  and  his  education 
was  completed  at  the  University  of  Cambridge.  At  these  two  places  he 
acquired  a  taste  for  the  manly  exercises  then  in  vogue,  such  as  cricket  and 
tennis,  and  he  excelled  specially  in  horsemanship. 

During  a  long  minority  his  property  was  carefully  and  judiciously  ad- 
ministered, and,  up  )n  attaining  his  majority,  he  was  in  possession  of  a 
large  income  for  the  period.  In  a  letter  to  him  from  his  trustee  at  that 
date,  the  amount  of  annual  revenue  which  he  should  reasonably  expect  to 
receive  was  stated  at  ^1,500,  with  a  good  prospect  of  increase  from  year 
to  year  through  larger  crops  and  better  prices.  This  was  sufficient  for 
Ralph  Izard  to  be  considered  one  of  the  richest  men  of  the  time  in 
Charleston,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  the  only  American  who  soon 
afterward  owned  his  own  dwelling  in  London,  where  he  lived  for  several 
years  with  hie  family. 
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He  did  not  continue  his  education  after  leaving  Cambridge  by  entering 
one  of  the  law  schools,  as  so  many  of  his  contemporaries  from  South  Caro- 
lina were  doing  ;  but  returned  home,  and  for  a  few  years  attended  to  the 
management  of  his  plantations,  with  frequent  visits  to  New  York,  where 
he  married  in  1767,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  Miss  Alice  De  Lancey,  niece 
of  James  De  Lancey,  then  lieutenant-governor  of  the  province.  Four 
years  after  this  he  moved  with  his  wife  and  young  children  to  London, 
where  he  purchased  his  dwelling  in  Berners  Street,  apparently  with  the 
intention  of   remaining  there  permanently. 

While  a  boy  he  had  been  wisely  sent  by  his  guardian  to  a  public 
school.  In  this  republic,  where  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  acquired 
at  an  early  age  and  where  every  boy  soon  finds  his  true  level,  he  was 
better  prepared  for  the  duties  of  life  than  if  "he  had  been  in  charge  of  a 
private  tutor.  His  literary  tastes  were  formed  early,  and  in  furnishing  his 
London  home  he  provided  a  valuable  library.  He  was  fond  of  painting  and 
music,  and  purchased  an  organ — an  instrument  then  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  completely  equipped  English  dwelling,  where  its  music  was  usually 
heard  at  morning  and  evening  family  prayers.  Ralph  Izard  was  also  a 
performer  on  the  violin,  which  proves  that  to  play  that  instrument  was  a 
part  of  polite  education  in  England  at  an  earlier  period  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  For  some  years  in  London  Izard's  life  was  one  of  unalloyed 
happiness,  and  he  and  his  elder  children  always  looked  back  to  it  as  a 
most  delightful  period.  South  Carolina  alone  of  the  thirteen  colonies  had 
then  reached  the  point  that  one  of  her  private  citizens,  wealthy,  educated, 
and  accomplished,  was  living  in  elegance  and  comfort  at  the  British  capi- 
tal, attentive  in  his  hospitalities  to  his  American  friends,  and  on  a  footing 
of  social  equality  with  many  of  the  distinguished  public  men  of  England. 

This  pleasant  state  of  things  soon  began  to  give  way  to  a  feeling  of 
uncertainty  as  to  the  future,  in  consequence  of  the  arbitrary  measures  of 
the  English  ministry  for  obtaining  additional  revenue  from  the  colonies. 
Mr.  Izard  shared  with  America  in  the  indignation  caused  by  these  meas- 
ures, and  when  they  were  being  discussed  in  Parliament  he  was  a  frequent 
attendant  upon  the  debates.  His  standing  in  London  was  such  that, 
although  occupying  no  official  position,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  sev- 
eral of  the  leading  statesmen.  Among  these  were  Lords  Chatham  and 
Shelburne  of  the  Upper  House,  and  Edmund  Burke  and  Dempster  of  the 
Lower.  In  order  to  relieve  his  mind  from  the  anxiety  caused  by  the  in- 
creasing bitterness  of  the  controversy  and  the  evident  determination  of 
the  party  in  power  to  carry  out  their  policy,  Izard  decided  to  leave  Eng- 
land for  a  time  and  make  an  extensive  tour  upon  the  continent — through 
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France  and  Switzerland  into  Italy — and  he  started  on  the  journey  with  his 
wife  in  the  summer  of  1774. 

The  first  volume  of  his  correspondence,  edited  by  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Ann  Izard  Deas  of  New  York  city,  in  1844,  opens  at  this  period,  and  the 
journey  can  be  easily  traced  by  the  letters  which  he  wrote  from  the  various 
cities  which  he  visited.  While  at  Geneva  and  in  other  parts  of  Switzer- 
land he  remarked  the  superior  character  of  the  peasantry  and  the  better 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  as  compared  with  what  he  had  noticed  in  France. 
This  was,  he  thought,  because  there  was  no  nobility,  no  standing  army,  no 
custom-houses,  light  taxation,  and,  above  all,  no  king,  ''  the  support  of 
whose  pride,  pomp,  and  intolerable  vanity,  by  courtiers  called  necessary 
expe?tses,  inevitably  produces  these  and  a  thousand  other  grievances." 

His  mind  continued  disturbed  during  his  entire  travels  by  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  conflict  between  England  and  the  American  colonies,  and 
much  of  the  pleasure  of  the  trip  was  spoiled  by  his  forebodings  of  the 
future.  As  a  result  of  his  observations,  he  said,  in  one  of  his  letters:  *'  If 
war  becomes  inevitable,  and  the  colonies  are  successful  in  achieving  their 
independence,  a  form  of  government  which  would  empower  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  to  alone  vote  the  supplies,  would  be  indispensable." 
He  was  much  impressed  by  the  wretched  condition  of  the  people  of  France 
and  Italy,  who  were  taxed  by  the  princes,  without  having  any  voice  in 
limiting  the  amount,  and  were,  therefore,  in  a  hopeless  state  of  impoverish- 
ment. Several  letters  during  the  journey  passed  between  him  and  the  two 
Lees,  Arthur  and  William,  both  then  in  London,  and  with  whom  he  was 
afterwards  associated  in  Paris.  He  took  great  pleasure  in  visiting  the  pict- 
ure-galleries of  every  city  in  which  he  stopped.  He  was  not  only  fond  of 
art,  but  a  patron  of  it  to  the  extent  of  his  means ;  he  was  always  ready  to 
offer  encouragement  in  a  substantial  way  to  any  of  his  countrymen  who, 
as  artists,  were  in  Europe  during  his  residence  there.  While  at  college, 
there  being  no  American  painter  in  London,  he  sat  for  his  picture  to 
Zoffani,  a  noted  portrait-painter  of  his  day  ;  and,  shortly  after  his  marriage, 
he  had  his  wife's  portrait  painted  by  Gainsborough.  Afterwards,  when  Ben- 
jamin West  had  opened  a  studio  in  London,  he  and  three  of  his  friends 
employed  him  to  paint  their  portraits  on  one  canvas.  They  are  repre- 
sented in  a  tennis  court,  when  the  game  has  been  stopped  for  the  purposes 
of  the  portraits,  and  the  artist  was  engaged  to  paint  a  duplicate,  which 
was  retained  in  England,  while  the  first  was  brought  to  America." 

While  passing  through   southern   France  in    1774,  Mr.  and   Mrs.  Izard 

*  The  patronage  of  art  in  England  in  the  last  century  was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  por- 
traiture. 
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met  a  young  countryman  who  was  traveling  in  the  same  direction.  An 
acquaintanceship  was  formed,  and  the  stranger  proved  to  be  John  Single- 
ton Copley,  of  Boston,  on  his  way  to  Rome  to  improve  himself  in  the  art 
of  painting.  The  meeting  with  such  an  interesting  and  intelligent  man  as 
Copley  resulted  in  an  invitation  for  him  to  a  seat  in  the  travelers'  carriage, 
and  in  this  way  the  party  proceeded  to  Rome,  via  Turin  and  Florence. 
Copley  had  not  expected  to  make  any  portraits  while  in  the  Papal  City,  but 
was  easily  persuaded  to  represent  his  two  newly  made  friends  on  one  large 
canvas  for  the  then  large  sum  of  ;{^200.  With  his  accustomed  attention  to 
the  completion  of  details,  and  his  fondness  for  introducing  furniture  in 
his  paintings,  both  of  which  were  his  strong  characteristics,  and  having, 
moreover,  the  entire  winter  in  which  to  finish  this  one,  he  elaborated  it 
to  a  degree  that  is  a  wonder,  even  at  the  present  day.  The  painting  still 
exists,  and  is  owned  by  a  descendant  living  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina."^ 

Mr.  Izard  was  not  only  a  patron  of  art,  but  also  a  friend  and  companion 
of  artists.  He  was  particularly  so  of  Copley,  there  being  much  congeni- 
ality between  the  two,  and  during  the  spring  of  1775  they  made  a  journey 
together  to  the  ruins  of  Paestum.  The  writer  has  been  told,  by  a  grand- 
daughter of  the  painter,  living  "in  Boston,  that,  in  his  letters  to  his  family 
from  Italy,  he  more  than  once  mentioned  Mr.  Izard  in  strong  terms  of 
friendship  and  respect. 

One  more  portrait  of  Izard  was  made  by  Colonel  John  Trumbull,  in 
Philadelphia,  while  he  was  serving  as  senator  from  South  Carolina,  shortly 
after  1789.  The  artist  was  then  taking  the  likenesses  of  the  noted  public 
characters  of  the  day  for  a  collection  of  his  own,  and  the  portrait,  minia- 
ture size,  in  oil,  and  on  wood,  is  now  in  the  New  Haven  gallery.  With 
regard  to  music,  which  was  also  a  taste  he  had  liberally  cultivated,  he 
remarked,  in  his  letters  from  Italy,  that  music  in  that  country  was  not 
equal  to  what  he  had  heard  in  London,  and  that  the  operas  especially  were 
inferior.  Mr.  Izard  visited  Verona  and  Venice  after  Rome  and  Naples, 
then  passed  through  the  Tyrol  into  Germany,  and  reached  London  again 
in  May,  1775,  having  been  absent  about  ten  months.  He  had  been  kept 
well  informed  of  the  progress  of  events  during  his  absence,  and  could  see, 
from  the  temper  of  the  government  and  the  known  determination  to  resist 
in  America,  that  war  was  inevitable.  In  April  of  the  same  year  the  affair 
at  Lexington,  Massachusetts,  had  occurred,  and  it  was  his  wish  to  return 
home  without  delay.  His  pecuniary  difficulties,  however,  commenced 
then,  remittances  from  his  agent  in  South  Carolina  having  ceased,  which 
prevented  him  from  making  arrangements  for  sailing.     Later  on,  the  only 

*  It  was  exhibited  at  the  Centennial  Loan  Collection,  in  New  York,  in  April  and  May,  1889. 
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way  of  taking  his  family  was  by  one  of  the  West  India  islands  belonging 
to  France,  with  possible  risk  of  capture  of  the  vessel  and  detention  of  the 
passengers,  and  his  wife  and  children  were  consequently  left  in  Europe 
until  the  war  was  over.  Finding  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  stay  in  Eng- 
land for  an  indefinite  time,  he  moved  into  a  smaller  house,  in  the  suburbs  of 
London,  and,  at  first,  rented  his  dwelling  in  Berners  Street,  but  afterwards 
sold  it.  During  this  period  of  forced  detention,  and  before  the  declaration 
of  independence,  he  exerted  himself  to  prevail  upon  several  prominent 
members  of  the  ministry  to  forego  their  determination  to  send  addi- 
tional troops  to  America.  On  the  7th  November,  1775,  he  had  an  inter- 
view with  Lord  North,  who  "  expressed  great  desire  for  peace,  and  wished 
it  to  be  made  upon  honorable  terms  to  both  parties."  Lord  North  an- 
nounced that  commissioners  would  be  sent  to  America  to  treat  about  a 
pacification,  upon  which  Mr.  Izard  insisted  "  on  the  absolute  necessity  of 
treating  with  the  Congress,"  to  which  necessity  his  lordship  appeared  to 
realize  that  there  was  no  alternative.  Lord  North  was  very  gracious  in 
manner,  but  he  was  found  afterwards  not  to  be  uniform  in  his  language, 
for  in  Parliament  he  was  strongly  in  favor  of  coercion.  After  this,  Mr. 
Izard  had  an  interview  with  Lord  George  Germain,  a  member  of  the  cab- 
inet and  minister  for  the  colonies,  who  was  as  pleasant  in  manner  and  con- 
ciliatory in  language  as  Lord  North  had  been  ;  and  Mr.  Izard  had  a  confer- 
ence with  the  entire  ministry,  in  which  he  dwelt  upon  the  certainty  of 
resistance  to  coercion  :  but  all  such  interviews  were  without  result.  It  was 
shortly  after  proposed  by  a  prominent  member  of  the  opposition,  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  that  Mr.  Izard  should  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  be  examined  on  the  subject  of  America.  This  plan  was  not, 
however,  carried  out — perhaps  on  account  of  Mr.  Izard  wishing  to  know 
in  advance  what  the  questions  would  be,  so  that  he  might  be  prepared  to 
answer  them.  He  was  troubled,  too,  from  childhood,  with  an  impediment 
in  his  speech,  and  he  feared  he  might  be  disconcerted  before  such  an 
audience. 

His  position  in  England  became  more  and  more  embarrassing  the 
longer  he  remained,  and  the  climax  of  his  discomforts  was  reached  when 
the  revolutionary  authorities  of  South  Carolina  sequestered  the  property 
of  all  absentees  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty.  This  would  have 
reduced  him  to  a  condition  of  positive  want,  had  it  not  been  that  certain 
of  his  friends,  notably  a  Calcutta  merchant  who  had  visited  America  and 
had  formed  a  friendship  for  him,  advanced  what  was  necessary  for  his  im- 
mediate relief.  He  also,  fortunately,  obtained  just  then  a  sum  of  money 
inherited  from  a  deceased   English  uncle,  which  had  been   in   the  Court  of 
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Chancery  for  several  years,  and  with  part  of  which  he  paid  off  his  London 
debts.  This  proceeding  in  South  CaroHna  was  leveled  specially  at  Mr. 
Izard,  and  was  altogether  premature  and  unjust. 

The  reader  will  have  perceived  that  his  ability  to  remain  abroad  in  the 
distinguished  manner  which  has  been  described,  enjoying  a  large  income 
until  his  return  from  the  trip  to  Rome,  and  brought  in  contact  socially 
with  a  fashionable  and  important  circle  of  acquaintances,  made  him  a  man 
of  consequence  in  his  native  colony  ;  and  under  the  assumed  belief  that  he 
took  no  interest  in  the  impending  struggle,  his  property  was  taken  posses- 
sion of,  so  as  to  force  him  either  into  beggary  or  immediate  return.  This 
was  uncalled-for,  as  we  have  seen  ;  and  he  had  written  fully  to  Thomas 
Lynch  and  Edward  Rutledge,  both  members  of  the  congress  of  1776, 
explaining  his  reasons  for  continuing  in  England.  Another  cause  which 
detained  him  there  was  the  birth  of  a  son  in  October,  1776.  But  at  length, 
after  vainly  trying  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  authorities  to  his  leaving 
openly,  he  succeeded  in  crossing  over  to  France  with  his  family  early  in 
August,  1777. 

When  it  became  known  among  his  English  friends  that  he  was  prepar- 
ing for  departure,  several  wrote  to  him,  expressing  regret  at  his  feeling  it 
necessary  to  do  so.  It  was  to  them  a  sign  that  the  struggle  was  already 
an  earnest  one,  and  would  be  without  compromise.  The  Earl  of  Shel- 
burne,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  a  good  debater  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  in  opposition  to  the  ministry,  wrote  a  flattering  letter,  where 
he  expressed  a  strong  hope  that  there  would  not  be  a  final  separation  be- 
tween England  and  her  colonies.  Another  letter  from  his  friend  George 
Dempster,  a  member  of  the  Lower  House,  who  had  voted  with  the  ministry 
for  coercion,  while  kindly  in  tone,  blamed  the  Americans  for  not  having  ac- 
cepted Lord  North's  conciliatory  propositions,  and  assured  him  that  the 
large  ministerial  majority  in  Parliament  was  undoubted  evidence  that  the 
government  measures  were  sustained  by  the  country.  Still  another  letter 
exists,  from  Edmund  Burke,  inviting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Izard  to  spend  a  few 
days  at  his  country  place  before  leaving  for  France. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Izard  was  hoping  to  be  appointed  by  his  state  an 
agent  to  attend  to  the  sales  of  cargoes  of  rice  and  indigo  arriving  in  French 
ports.  There  were  many  such  arrivals,  and  the  position  was  an  important 
one ;  but  instead  of  that  he  was  early  in  September  informed  of  his  ap- 
pointment by  congress  as  commissioner  to  Tuscany.  The  grand-duke 
had  made,  the  year  before,  overtures  to  Mr.  Silas  Deane,  indicating  a  will- 
ingness to  grant  certain  privileges  to  American  commerce  ;  and  although 
the   country  was  a  small  one,  and  having  no   influence  in  European  dip- 
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lomacy,  it  had  become  prosperous  under  the  reigning  duke,  and  there  was 
a  possibility  of  obtaining  a  loan  from  its  treasury  through  the  agency  of  a 
commissioner — a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  struggling  states. 

The  French  capital  was  then  the  headquarters  of  five  American  com« 
missioners,  three  of  whom  were  accredited  to  that  court.  These  were  Dr. 
Franklin,  Silas  Deane,  Arthur  Lee,  Ralph  Izard,  and  William  Lee,  the 
latter  appointed  in  September,  also,  to  Vienna  and  Berlin.  The  three  first 
had  been  acting  together  for  some  months,  and  had  had  several  confer- 
ences with  Count  de  Vergennes,  whose  feelings  were  quite  partial  to  the 
American  cause.  France  had  been  secretly  encouraging  the  revolt  of  the 
American  colonies,  and  her  privateers  were  bringing  into  her  ports  fre- 
quent captures  of  English  merchantmen,  when  they  were  condemned  and 
sold  as  though  war  actually  existed  between  the  two  countries.  A  com- 
mercial treaty  and  a  treaty  of  alliance  were  the  objects  of  these  confer- 
ences, and,  after  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  toward  the  close  of  1777,  the 
prospects  of  America  achieving  her  independence  were  considered  so  good 
that  they  were  both  concluded  early  in  the  following  year. 

Mr.  Izard  thought  it  best  before  proceeding  to  Florence  to  await  the 
execution  of  these  treaties  with  France,  as  everything  depended  upon  the 
action  of  that  court ;  and,  without  such  documents  acknowledging  Ameri- 
can independence,  it  would  be  useless  to  expect  anything  decisive  from  a 
small  maritime  state  like  Tuscany,  whose  only  seaport  was  liable  at  any 
time  to  reprisals  by  an  English  fleet,  for  venturing  upon  such  a  step  as 
recognition.  The  treaty  of  commerce,  of  which  he  was  directed  by  con- 
gress to  procure  a  copy  before  leaving,  with  "  every  subsequent  alteration 
that  had  been  proposed  on  either  side,"  was  to  be  a  guide  .to  him  in  nego- 
tiating a  similar  one  with  Tuscany,  and  he  therefore  obtained  a  copy  of 
both  at  an  early  day. 

He  had  no  voice  in  the  deliberations  of  the  commission  to  the  French 
government,  but,  after  a  careful  reading  of  the  commercial  treaty,  and 
noticing  that  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  articles  contained  an  agreement 
by  which  the  molasses  of  the  French  West  India  islands  would  be  forever 
exempted  from  an  export  duty,  and  that,  as  an  equivalent  to  this,  the 
United  States  agreed  to  exempt  from  a  similar  duty  all  merchandise  leav- 
ing America  which  should  be  for  the  use  of  the  islands  furnishing  molas- 
ses, he  conferred  with  Arthur  Lee,  the  only  member  of  the  commission  with 
whom  he  was  friendly,  and  the  two  agreed  that  much  more  than  an  equiva- 
lent for  molasses  alone  had  been  inadvertently  granted  to  France.  It  was 
also  in  disregard  of  the  instructions  of  congress,  to  the  effect  that,  in  these 
commercial   treaties,  reciprocal  and  equal  advantages   be   secured  to  the 
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people  of  both  countries.  Mr.  Lee  then  consulted  his  two  colleagues,  and 
they  consented  to  his  endeavoring  to  have  the  articles  changed  by  seeing 
M.  Gerard,  who  had  in  charge  the  details  of  the  treaty ;  but  it  was  too  late, 
as  the  French  king  had  already  approved,  and  they  formed  part  of  the 
treaty  as  negotiated  at  Paris.  When,  however,  the  treaties  were  submitted 
to  congress,  the  two  articles  were  objected  to  on  the  same  grounds  that 
Lee  and  Izard  had  urged. 

The  distillation  of  rum  from  molasses  was  an  important  industry  in  New 
England  at  that  time,  and  the  articles  were  probably  inserted  by  Mr. 
Deane,  so  that  molasses  might  have  every  chance  of  being  free  as  long  as 
the  distilling  industry  was  profitable.  Mr.  Izard  was  not  sectional  in  his 
opposition  to  the  articles,  for  the  distillation  was  also  carried  on  with  profit 
in  South  Carolina,  but  only  for  local  consumption.  He  was  unwilling,  if 
he  could  avoid  it,  to  take  the  treaty  containing  such  articles  to  Florence, 
as  the  unequal  exemptions  therein  might  tempt  the  grand-duke  to  expect 
some  similar  favor. 

In  the  treaty  of  alliance,  Mr.  Izard  considered  that  the  fifth  article, 
referring  to  Florida,  might  be  so  construed  by  its  wording  as  to  make 
it  possible  for  Spain  to  again  acquire  possession  of  it ;  and  he  was  further 
confirmed  in  that  opinion  by  letters  received  by  Mr.  Arthur  Lee,  from 
Madrid,  which  left  no  room  to  doubt  what  the  expectations  of  that  court 
were  on  the  subject.  For  a  century  preceding,  the  Spaniards  in  Florida 
had  been  a  constant  cause  of  uneasiness  to  Georgia  and  the  two  Carolinas. 
On  the  ground  that  the  territory  of  those  colonies  belonged  to  Spain,  they 
fitted  out  several  piratical  expeditions  against  these  coasts,  and,  although 
attempts  were  made  at  different  times  to  punish  them  by  invasions  of 
Florida,  they  all  failed  of  their  purpose. 

The  English,  who  then  held  the  territory,  would  be  better  neighbors 
than  the  Spaniards,  after  a  peace,  but  it  was  important  that  it  be  included 
in  the  Union  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  that  no  ambiguous  word- 
ing of  a  treaty  should  prevent  this.  Events  afterwards  proved  that  these 
views  were  correct,  for  during  the  war  of  1812  it  is  known  that  the  Span- 
iards in  Florida  connived  at  and  even  assisted  the  British  in  distributing 
arms,  through  their  port  of  Pensacola,  to  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  territory 
of  Alabama,  in  anticipation  of  the  revolting  massacres  of  whites  along  that 
exposed  frontier,  which  were  part  of  the  history  of  that  war. 

There  was  still  another  matter  in  the  treaty  of  commerce  which  en- 
gaged Mr.  Izard's  attention.  The  ninth  and  tenth  articles,  referring  to  the 
northern  fisheries,  he  thought  would  prove  a  source  of  much  uneasiness 
to  the  states  of  New  England.     England  had  succeeded  in  enforcing  her 
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interpretation  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1763,  with  regard  to  these  fish- 
eries, although  France  claimed  certain  rights  which  she  considered  as  hav- 
ing been  guaranteed  her  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  At  the  same  time,  the 
tenth  article  of  the  American  treaty  of  commerce,  based  certain  fishery 
privileges  for  the  Americans  upon  the  discarded  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  He 
did  not  expect  that  this  subject  would  be  discussed  until  the  conclusion 
of  peace,  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  he  wrote  to  the  president  of  congress 
about  it  as  well  as  to  Adams  and  Lee,  in  Paris. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Paris,  Mr.  Izard  was  introduced  to  the  Abb6 
Niccoli,  Tuscan  minister  to  the  French  court.  The  result  of  a  conference 
with  him  was  that,  although  the  two  treaties  had  been  executed,  he  was 
still  dissuaded  from  leaving  for  Florence.  The  Tuscan  court  was  entirely 
under  the  influence  of  the  Austrian  emperor,  and  dared  not  take  any 
open  steps  toward  recognizing  the  revolted  subjects  of  England  without 
his  sanction.  Moreover,  the  emperor  was  too  much  occupied  with  the 
war  against  Prussia  to  give  the  subject  immediate  consideration,  notwith- 
standing the  presence  of  William  Lee  in  Vienna.  After  the  open  recog- 
nition by  France  there  was  no  occasion  for  Mr.  Izard  to  go  to  a  petty 
state  like  Tuscany  unless  as  a  recognized  commissioner.  If  he  had  gone 
without  the  assurance  of  being  properly  received,  he  would  have  exposed 
himself  to  the  risk  of  having  to  dance  attendance  at  the  back-door  of  the 
grand-duke's  prime  minister,  who  probably  was  some  Jesuitical  priest. 
He  therefore  continued  in  Paris,  awaiting  developments,  and  ended  by 
never  visiting  Florence.  His  last  hope  was  to  obtain  a  loan  in  Tuscany, 
but,  in  a  letter  from  the  Abbe  Niccoli,  the  writer  pointed  out  the  useless- 
ness  of  attempting  this.  The  industries  of  the  country  we,re  mainly  agri- 
cultural, and  there  were  no  large  capitalists  who  had  already  amassed 
money  to  put  out  at  interest.  Therefore,  he  considered  that  his  govern- 
ment might  be  blamed  if  it  permitted  a  loan  to  be  opened  for  the  United 
States. 

The  abb^  then  advised  that  a  loan  be  attempted  from  the  Genoese, 
a  strictly  commercial  people,  having  almost  all  their  property  in  ready 
money,  which  they  were  accustomed  to  lend  to  any  one  who  could  offer 
good  security,  and  recommended  that  Vergennes  be  interviewed,  with  the 
prospect  of  his  advising  Louis  XVI.  to  guarantee  the  repayment  of  a  loan. 
This  advice  was  acted  upon,  and  the  three  commissioners  promised  to 
speak  of  the  Genoese  loan  to  the  French  minister.  He  was  also  waited 
upon  by  Mr.  Izard,  but  gave  no  encouragement  to  the  project,  and  the 
subject  was  then  necessarily  dropped. 

Mr.   Izard  was  much  assisted  in  his  correspondence  and  necessary  per- 
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sonal  interviews  by  his  secretary,  John  Julius  Pringle.  This  young  gentle- 
man, from  South  Carolina,  had  been  studying  law  at  the  Middle  Temple, 
but  was  forced  to  leave  England  at  about  this  time.  One  of  his  letters, 
published  in  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  period,  describing  a 
visit  to  Dr.  Franklin  and  what  was  said  by  both,  is  remarkably  clear  in 
phraseology,  and  proved  him  at  that  early  age  to  be  a  man  of  marked 
ability.  .  Upon  his  return  to  his  native  state  he  became  eminent  in  the 
law,  and  was  offered,  by  President  Jefferson,  at  the  forming  of  his  second 
cabinet,  the  position  of  attorney-general,  which  he  was  forced,  for  reasons, 
to  decline. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Izard's  arrival  in  France  there  were  subjects  of  disa- 
greement which  arose  between  Dr.  Franklin  and  himself,  and  many  letters 
acrimonious  in  character  passed  between  the  two.  The  subject  is  unwill- 
ingly approached,  as  it  can  serve  no  purpose  to  revive  the  differences  of  the 
past ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  pass  it  by,  as,  so  far,  the  biographers  of  Dr. 
Franklin  have  alone  been  heard,  and  they  have  labored  to  prove,  not  only 
that  Dr.  Franklin  was  right  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  controversy, 
but  also  that  Ralph  Izard  was  nothing  more  than  a  shallow  pretentious 
individual,  utterly  unfit  for  the  duties  intrusted  to  him.  He  is  particu- 
larly held  up  to  ridicule  by  James  Parton,  one  of  the  biographers  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  on  account  of  hi's  objections  to  the  articles  about  molasses  in 
the  commercial  treaty,  notwithstanding  that  congress  also  objected  to 
them  for  the  same  reasons,  and  that  they  were  finally  struck  out.  His 
criticisms,  too,  with  regard  to  the  future  of  Florida  and  the  possibilities  of 
complications  in  the  locating  of  the  limits  to  the  eastern  fishing-grounds, 
are  altogether  ignored,  as  evidences  of  thoughtful  foresight.  He  is  also 
accused  of  having  been  of  uncontrollable  temper,  and  Dr.  Franklin  is  jus- 
tified in  having  refused  him  the  payment  of  his  salary,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  not  intended  that  his  family  should  likewise  be  supported. 

With  reference  to  this  last  it  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Izard  was 
already  in  France  with  his  family  when  his  commission  arrived,  and  it 
could  not  be  in  justice  expected  that  he  should  be  so  limited  in  salary  as 
to  be  unable  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  decent  maintenance  and  of  his 
children's  education.  Congress,  too,  had  specially  enjoined  upon  the 
commissioners  to  live  in  a  sufficiently  liberal  way  as  to  properly  support 
the  dignity  of  their  public  character,  and,  moreover,  in  the  various  details 
which  have  been  published,  of  the  doings  of  the  several  commissioners, 
there  is  no  evidence  of  extravagant  living  by  Mr.  Izard's  family.  He 
seems  to  have  practiced  the  economies  in  his  household  which  were 
proper  under  the  circumstances,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
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eign  Affairs,  of  September  29,  1779,  while  referring  to  this  matter  of  his 
support,  he  states  that  his  cost  of  h'ving  has  been  sixteen  hundred  louis 
dors  (about  $8,000)  a  year. 

There  seems  to  be  some  truth  in  the  accusation  that  he  was  of  hasty 
temper,  although  the  paroxysms  of  ungovernable  rage  which  are  described 
by  Mr.  Parton  are  surely  gross  exaggerations.  A  writer  who  has  the  pub- 
lished diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  commissioners  before  him,  and 
can  see  no  ability  whatever  in  Izard's  letters,  can  scarcely  be  depended 
upon  for  a  truthful  statement  of  his  personal  defects  ;  and  as  far  as  his 
incapacity  for  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  is  concerned,  in  consequence  of 
his  hasty  temper,  it  is  based,  by  those  who  deny  him  the  necessary  ability, 
not  on  his  having  failed  to  accomplish  this  at  the  grand-ducal  court,  but 
upon  his  having  been  involved  in  the  network  of  personal  disputes  which 
attended  the  intercourse  with  each  other  of  the  five  commissioners  assem- 
bled in  Paris. 

The  name  of  Benjamin  Franklin  stands  high  in  the  temple  of  Ameri- 
can fame,  but  his  panegyrists  so  overshoot  their  mark  as  to  attempt  to 
prove  that  in  him  alone  was  centred  all  the  wisdom  of  the  time.  He  is 
justly  entitled  to  the  principal  credit  for  the  negotiation  of  the  two  treaties 
with  France,  and  for  obtaining  the  money  which  was  afterwards  loaned.  At 
the  same  time,  the  student  of  history  cannot  but  see  at  a  glance  the  eager- 
ness with  which  Vergennes  signed  those  treaties,  after  the  surrender  of 
Burgoyne  had  proved  the  ability  of  the  Americans  to  sustain  their  cause. 
His  policy  was  to  cripple  England  as  much  as  possible,  without  openly 
going  to  war  with  her,  and  having  allied  France  with  her  revolted  colonies, 
there  was  no  alternative  afterwards  but  to  lend  them  the  necessary  funds 
to  continue  the  struggle. 

As  the  year  1778  was  drawing  to  a  close  Mr.  Izard  felt  that  he  had 
exhausted  every  device  for  serving  congress  in  Tuscany,  and  wrote,  on 
January  28,  1779,  requesting  permission  to  return.  This  letter  was  never 
received,  and  he  wrote  again  on  the  4th  March — which  second  letter 
only  reached  Philadelphia  toward  the  middle  of  July.  The  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  finding  that  no  communications  were  received  from 
him,  recommended  to  congress  his  recall,  which  was  acted  upon  in  the 
affirmative  on  June  8.  When  his  second  letter,  however,  was  read,  the 
regret  that  the  committee  felt  at  having  acted  hastily  was  conveyed  to  him, 
and  it  was  understood  that  no  censure  could  be  implied,  as  the  failure  to 
hear  from  him  was  due  to  the  loss  of  his  first  letter  and  the  loss  of  time 
in  receiving  the  second.  When  he  was  enabled  to  make  a  personal  expla- 
nation to   congress   of   his  reasons   for   not  visiting   Florence,  and   of   his 
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efforts  to  fulfill  the  objects  of  his  commission,  he  was  absolved  of  all  blame, 
and  his  conduct  approved  of  by  a  resolution  adopted  on  August  9,  1780. 

After  making  his  arrangements  for  returning,  he  waited  two  months  at 
Amsterdam  for  an  opportunity  to  sail,  and  was  finally  given  passage  on 
board  a  French  frigate.  Her  commander  was  Captain  de  la  Perouse,  who 
was  afterwards  sent  by  his  government  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  from 
which  he  never  returned.  Mr.  Izard  eventually  reached  Philadelphia  in 
August,  1780. 

He  remained  but  a  short  time  in  that  city,  and  then  repaired  to  Wash- 
ington's headquarters,  where  he  happened  to  be  when  Arnold's  treachery 
was  discovered.  The  southern  army  was  then  without  a  capable  com- 
mander, the  defeat  of  Gates  at  Camden  having  placed  the  entire  region  in 
the  power  of  the  British.  General  Greene  was  thought  to  be  a  proper 
person  to  succeed  Gates,  and  Mr.  Izard  contributed  his  influence  for  the 
commander-in-chief  to  issue  the  order.  The  tide  of  disaster  was  thus 
turned,  and  he  received  the  thanks  of  Governor  John  Rutledge  for  his 
timely  advice.  Soon  after  his  return  from  France  he  was  chosen  a  dele- 
gate from  South  Carolina  to  congress,  where  he  served  until  peace  was 
established. 

His  family  remained  in  Europe  until  1783,  and  upon  returning  they 
resided  in  Charleston,  where  he  owned  a  large  dwelling.  He  took  posses- 
sion of  his  plantations  again,  w^hich  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  seques- 
tration agent  appointed  by  the  state,  and  was  occupied  until  1789  in 
restoring  them  to  order  from  the  condition  of  dilapidation  in  which  they 
were  returned  to  him.  At  the  same  time  he  continued  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  the  politics  of  South  Carolina,  and  when  the  new  constitution 
had  been  adopted  he  was  elected  one  of  the  two  senators  from  South 
Carolina.  This  caused  his  removal  to  New  York  in  the  spring  of  that 
year,  with  his  entire  family. 

In  the  senate,  where  he  remained  until  1795,  he  was  not  a  frequent 
debater,  and  when  he  had  occasion  to  give  his  opinion  it  was  usually  in  a 
few  words.  He  had  never  practiced  as  a  public  speaker,  and  the  impedi- 
ment in  his  speech  was  always  fatal  to  his  becoming  one.  He  was  a  stanch 
supporter  of  Washington's  administration,  and  consequently  a  federalist. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  joint  committee  of  arrangements  for  Washington's 
inauguration,  and  during  an  absence  on  one  occasion  of  Vice-President 
Adams  he  presided  over  the  senate. 

The  most  important  question  that  was  discussed  during  Washington's 
two  terms  was  whether  a  commercial  treaty  should  be  made  with  France 
or  with  England.     It  was   a  subject  which  excited   much  public   interest, 
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and  when  it  culminated  in  the  Jay  commercial  treaty  with  England,  the 
partisans  of  a  treaty  with  France  were  loud  in  their  opposition.  Mr.  Izard 
was  no  longer  in  the  senate  when  the  treaty  was  before  that  body  for  rati- 
fication, but  its  discussion  had  commenced  when  he  was  still  there.  He 
was  in  favor  of  the  treaty  ;  and  his  views  as  to  its  necessity  were  the  same 
as  those  of  his  son-in-law,  Wm.  L.  Smith,  the  representative  from  Charles- 
ton, who  spoke  at  length  in  its  support.  Mr.  Smith's  opinion  was  that  the 
American  people,  having  been  educated  to  the  exclusive  use  of  English 
manufactures,  would  not  find  French  goods  suitable  to  their  wants  ;  and 
that,  although  a  feeling  of  gratitude  for  assistance  during  the  war  might 
prompt  the  United  States  to  extend  commercial  advantages  to  the  French^ 
it  would  produce  no  result,  for  already,  without  any  treaty  with  either 
nation,  the  importations  from  England  were  largely  in  excess. 

While  he  was  still  in  the  senate  his  second  son  graduated  at  the  college 
of  Philadelphia,  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen.  Mr.  Izard  had  observed  some- 
what, while  in  Europe,  the  military  establishments  of  both  France  and 
England,  and  was  much  impressed  with  the  greater  opportunities  in  the 
former  country  for  a  thoroughly  military  education.  It  can  easily  be  no- 
ticed in  the  records  of  the  post-revolutionary  period  that  war  in  the  near 
future  was  considered  almost  certain,  and  yet  no  preparations  were  made 
for  having  a  body  of  educated  ofificers  at  hand  in  case  of  emergency. 
Having  determined  that  the  youth  just  graduated  should  be  a  soldier,  he 
sent  him  to  Europe,  where  he  remained  five  years,  two  of  which  were 
passed  at  the  French  government  school  for  engineers,  at  Metz.  For  at 
least  twenty  years  after  his  return  he  was  the  only  of^cer  in  the  United 
States  army  who  had  been  regularly  educated  in  the  schools,  and  although 
he  proved  himself  to  be  possessed  of  correct  military  judgment  throughout 
his  career,  and  was  obliged,  when  in  the  highest  command  on  the  Canada 
frontier,  in  1814,  to  confine  himself  entirely  to  the  defensive — in  conse- 
quence of  having  almost  exclusively  raw  recruits  to  command,  while  the 
British  were  receiving  on  their  side  Wellington's  veterans,  in  numbers 
three  to  his  one — he  has  been  unjustly  judged  by  history  from  having 
been  pronounced  incompetent  by  contemporary  chroniclers,  who  were 
themselves  evidently  incapable  as  military  critics. 

The  War  of  181 2  was  essentially  a  foreign  war,  and  was  inglorious  to 
the  Americans  on  the  Canada  frontier,  from  being  conducted  according  to 
the  obsolete  methods  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Mr.  Parton  can  scarcely 
here  deny  that  Mr.  Izard  was  in  advance  of  his  time  in  having  realized 
that  the  profession  of  the  soldier  was  distinct  from  all  others,  and  required 
a  special  education. 
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Mr.  Izard's  experiences  of  life  had  been  great,  and  he  had  observed  the 
various  sides  of  weak  humanity  from  several  standpoints.  It  was  therefore 
but  natural  that  in  the  maturity  of  his  years  his  judgment  should  be  con- 
sidered sound.  His  daughter  states  that  Washington  had  great  respect 
for  his  opinions,  and  consulted  him  on  several  important  matters  which  she 
mentions.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  this  is  correct,  as  he  was  intimate 
with  Washington,  and  much  in  his  company  while  in  the  senate,  from  1789 
to  1795. 

After  the  expiration  of  his  six  years  in  that  body  he  retired  to  private 
life,  and  became  occupied  again  with  the  care  of  his  plantations.  His  prop- 
erty had  suffered  much  during  his  many  absences,  and  he  was  never  able 
to  recover  the  lost  ground.  He  continued,  however,  to  live  in  comfort, 
surrounded  by  his  family  and  cheered  by  the  company  of  his  friends,  until 
death  claimed  him  somewhat  prematurely  on  May  30,  1804,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-two.  He  lies  buried  near  the  parish  church  of  St.  James,  Goose 
Creek,  sixteen  miles  from  Charleston,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  his  country 
home.  On  the  inner  wall  of  the  church  is  a  tablet  to  his  memory,  and 
near  by  is  a  hatchment  upon  which  is  painted  his  arms.  This,  according 
to  an  old  English  custom,  was  borne  in  front  of  the  coffin  at  his  burial. 
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AMERICAN    REPUBLICS— THEIR    DIFFERENCES 

In  the  light  of  recent  events,  a  brief  review  of  the  pecuHarities  or  dif- 
ferences of  governnaent  in  the  American  repubHcs  is  an  interesting  subject. 
The  centennial  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  seems  at  present 
to  be  only  one  of  a  group  of  events,  tending  strongly  to  prove  republican 
government  a  very  gratifying  "  experiment."  We  refer  to  the  new  gov- 
ernment in  Brazil,  the  renewal  of  effort  in  Central  America  to  unite  its  five 
republics  into  one  state,  and  the  Pan-American  congress.  The  latter  may 
not,  of  necessity,  be  a  gauge  of  its  own  importance.  It  is  a  precedent,  a 
union  of  republics.  It  is  an  instance  where  the  idea  may  prove  of  greater 
importance  than  the  acts  in  which  it  is  enveloped. 

The  object  of  this  article  will  be  to  point  out  some  of  the  peculiarities 
in  the  government  of  American  republics.  In  the  Argentine  republic  the 
government  is  conducted  by  a  ministry:  and  after  the  style  of  the  English 
ministry,  whenever  congress  votes  adversely  to  it,  on  an  important  ques- 
tion, a  new  ministry  is  formed. 

In  Uruguay  '^  military  despotism  "  alternates  with  "  anarchy."  Often 
the  president  is  restricted  very  much  in  his  powers.  In  Bolivia  the  execu- 
tive officer  is  limited  principally  to  appointments  and  command  of  the 
army.  In  Ecuador  he  has  no  veto  power.  In  Chili  the  president  has  no 
authority  to  enforce  an  order  relating  to  a  department  until  such  order 
receives  the  sanction  of  the  secretary  in  charge  of  that  department.  In 
reference  to  impeachments,  Chili  has  a  peculiar  law.  TJie  president  for 
one  year  after  the  expiration  of  his  authority  is  not  allowed  to  leave  the 
country  without  the  permission  of  congress.  The  inferior  government 
officials  are  subjected  to  a  similar,  shorter  period  of  restraint  from  travel. 

The  term  of  tenure  varies  in  the  different  republics.  In  Colombia  the 
president  is  elected  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  states,  for  a  term  of  two 
years.  In  Venezuela  he  is  chosen  by  the  federal  council  for  a  term  of  the 
same  length.  In  San  Domingo  and  the  Argentine  republic  he  holds  for 
six  years.  In  Chili  an  incumbent  holds  for  five  years,  but  is  ineligible  for 
consecutive  terms.  Likewise  in  Paraguay  he  holds  for  four  years,  and  is 
then  ineligible  for  eight  years.  In  Bolivia  we  find  a  strong  monarchical 
tendency ;  the  president  is  elected  for  life,  with  power  to  name  his  successor. 

Two  vice-presidents  are  elected  in  Peru  and  Costa  Rica.  In  the  Argen- 
tine republic  the  president  of  the  senate  is  ex-officio  vice-president  of  the 
nation.     In  Mexico  the  chief-justice  is  ex-officio  the  vice-president. 
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The  cabinets  are  generally  limited  in  the  number  of  their  members. 
In  Ecuador  the  vice-president,  acting  as  home  secretary,  minister  of  war, 
minister  of  finance,  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  and  a  member  of  the 
clergy,  constitute  the  cabinet. 

In  Colombia  there  are  four  secretaries,  whose  functions  are,  respectively, 
home  and  foreign  affairs,  finance  and  public  improvements,  treasury,  war 
and  marine.  Likewise  the  cabinet  of  Uruguay  consists  of  four  secretaries, 
viz.,  of  the  interior,  foreign  affairs,  finance,  and  war.  In  Chili  there  are 
five  secretaries,  one  of  whom  represents  the  law,  church,  and  education — 
ministro  de  Justicia,  Culto,  e  Instuccio. 

In  addition  to,  and  to  some  extent  overlapping,  the  functions  of  cabi- 
nets, a  few  of  the  republics  have  councils  of  state.  Its  duty  in  Chili  is  to 
advise  and  act  as  a  check  upon  the  president.  It  is  made  up  of  the 
cabinet,  a  judge,  an  ecclesiastic,  a  general  or  admiral,  a  financier,  an  ex- 
minister  or  diplomatic  agent,  and  six  councilors.  Three  of  the  councilors 
are  elected  by  the  respective  houses  of  congress,  and  the  other  members 
are  appointed  by  the  president.  Honduras  has  a  council  of  state  com- 
posed of  two  members  appointed  by  the  president,  a  senator,  and  a  judge 
of  the  supreme  court.  In  Guatemala  the  council  of  state  consists  of 
twenty-four  members  who  are  chosen  by  the  house  of  deputies.  Likewise 
the  federal  council  in  Venezuela,  one  member's  functions  having  already 
been  mentioned,  is  chosen  by  the  house  of  deputies. 

The  usual  form  of  congress  is  an  upper  and  lower  house,  a  senate  and 
house  of  deputies.  In  Colombia  three  senators  are  chosen  from  each  of 
the  nine  states.  The  same  number  is  chosen  from  each  state  of  Venezuela, 
while  in  Paraguay  and  the  Argentine  republic  the  senate  is  based  on 
population  in  apportionment  for  representation. 

Naturally  the  apportionment  for  representation  in  the  lower  house 
varies  greatly  in  the  different  republics  ;  a  deputy  is  allowed  in  Colombia 
for  every  50,000  inhabitants;  in  Venezuela  for  every  35,000;  in  Paraguay 
for  every  6,000  ;  in  Peru  for  every  30,000 ;  in  Uruguay  for  every  3,000. 
In  Chili  the  cumulative  system  of  voting  is  allowed  in  deputy  districts. 
In  Bolivia  the  elective  system  is  peculiar:  the  citizens,  in  groups  of  ten, 
choose  electors,  who  represent  them  for  four  years.  This  body  of  electors 
choose  three  legislative  bodies  :  a  chamber  of  tribunes,  the  term  being  four 
years,  half  elected  every  two  years  ;  a  senate,  term  eight  years,  half  elected 
every  four  years ;  a  chamber  of  censors,  elected  for  life. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  in  the  governments  is  the  standing 
or  permanent  committee  of  congress  which  is  found  in  a  few  of  the  repub- 
hcs.     The  congress  of  Uruguay  is  in  session  from  February  to  June,  annu- 
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ally.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year  there  is  a  permanent  committee 
representing  congress,  composed  of  two  senators  and  five  deputies.  In 
Chili  congress  is  in  session  for  three  winter  months ;  the  president  can 
prolong  the  session  for  fifty  days ;  but  before  adjournment  there  is  a  con- 
servative committee  chosen  by  the  senate,  which  *'  replaces  congress  dur- 
ing its  prorogation,  in  the  duty  of  observing  the  conduct  of  the  executive." 
This  committee  is  composed  of  seven  senators.  In  Peru  when  congress 
is  not  in  session  there  is  a  permanent  committee,  which  consists  of  seven 
senators  and  eight  deputies.  In  Chili  a  decision  of  the  supreme  court  on 
questions  submitted  by  the  government  binds  the  government.  This  ex- 
pression of  judicial  opinion,  aside  from  the  adjudication  of  a  specific  case, 
is  quite  at  variance  with  the  general  practice  of  the  courts  within  the  United 
States.  However,  in  the  constitution  of  four,  and  by  statute  in  one,  of  the 
New  England  states  and  in  the  new  constitution  of  Florida,  there  is  a  pro- 
vision to  the  effect  that  the  governor  may  at  any  time  require  the  written 
opinion  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court  as  to  the  interpretation  of  any 
portion  of  the  constitution  upon  any  question  affecting  his  duties. 

A  more  radical  departure  from  the  ordinary  judicial  function  is  required 
in  Illinois,  where  the  *'  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  January  of  each  year,  report  in  writing  to  the  governor  such  defects 
and  omissions  in  the  constitution  and  laws  as  they  may  find  to  exist,  to- 
gether with  appropriate  forms  of  bills  to  cure  such  defects  and  omissions  in 
the  laws."  Chili  also  encourages  arbitration,  and  her  law  tends  towards 
equity  procedure  and  codification.  Although  Chili  has  special  courts  for 
ecclesiastical  and  military  matters,  persons  belonging  to  those  orders  are 
not  exempt  from  trial  in  the  common  courts. 

Crime  is  said  to  be  rare  in  Paraguay.  Whether  this  is  due  to  a  high 
code  of  morals,  or  to  the  lack  of  laws  making  certain  acts  ''crimes,"  can  be 
guessed  to  some  extent  by  the  fact  that  ninety-seven  per  cent,  of  the  births 
are  illegitimate.  In  Chili  suffrage  is  enjoyed  only  by  those  who  pay  cer- 
tain annuall)^  assessed  taxes,  and  are  able  to  read  or  write,  with  one  quali- 
fication :  franchise  is  allowed  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  to  those  who 
are  married,  or  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years  to  those  who  are  unmarried. 

The  local  divisions  of  the  republics  are  organized  into  provinces  or  de- 
partments, corresponding,  to  some  extent,  to  our  states.  The  republic  of 
Colombia  is  composed  of  nine  states.    Chili  is  divided  into  fifteen  provinces. 


New  Haven.  Connecticut. 
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THE    SCOTCH-IRISH    IN    TENNESSEE 

In  the  brilliant  address  of  Rev.  D.  C.  Kelley,  D.D.,  before  the  Scotch-Irish  con- 
gress assembled  in  May,  1889,  at  Columbia,  Tennessee,  the  following  interesting 
passages  appear  :  "  The  names  Nashville  and  Davidson  county  are  testimonials  to 
the  blood  of  the  inhabitants,  while  Montgomery  county  adds  another,  and  Sumner 
is  dotted  with  licks  and  creeks  which  retain  the  names  of  these  early  Scotch-Irish 
settlers.  The  original  Maury  county  is  a  cluster  of  Scotch-Irish,  with  scarcely  a 
drop  of  alien  blood. 

At  first,  emigrants  came  by  a  circuitous  route  through  Kentucky  or  along  the 
dangerous  navigation  of  the  Tennessee  ;  as  soon  as  the  settlers  could  organize, 
they  cut  a  road  more  than  two  hundred  miles  in  length,  from  Campbell's  station 
in  East  Tennessee  to  Nashville,  and  sent  properly  officered  squads  to  protect  the 
emigrants  en  route.  The  stories  of  the  heroic  actions  and  brave  endurance  of  many 
of  the  women  on  these  long  journeys,  kindled  in  my  boyhood  a  passionate  admira- 
tion never  to  be  forgotten.  The  part  taken  by  Mrs.  Buchanan  in  the  fort  just  east 
of  Nashville,  molding  bullets  and  carrying  them  in  her  apron  over  an  uncovered 
space  to  the  men  as  they  fired  from  the  port-holes,  has  been  often  told.  At  Camp- 
bell's station,  on  occasion  of  an  attack,  when  the  men  reached  the  house  from  the 
field,  they  found  the  women  had  already  barred  the  doors,  loaded  the  rifles,  and  the 
commander  of  the  fort  found  his  wife,  gun  in  hand,  at  the  port-hole. 

While  two  armies,  one  under  General  Harmer  and  another  under  General  St. 
Clair,  and  finally,  a  third  under  that  thunderbolt  of  war,  General  Anthony  Wayne, 
had  been  sent  forward  by  the  general  government  for  the  protection  of  the  north- 
western settlers,  the  Tennessee  settlers  were  left  to  work  out  their  own  destiny, 
tempted  by  Spanish  officers,  and  importuned  by  French  promises.  The  Indians, 
incited  by  the  British  and  Spaniards,  constantly  harried  around  the  stations,  the 
springs,  and  the  fields,  ambushed  the  paths  from  station  to  station,  roamed  the 
woods  like  sleuth-hounds  to  seize  the  adventurous  hunter,  stole  their  horses,  killed 
their  cattle,  and  drove  off  the  wild  game  to  produce  famine.  Many  of  the  settlers 
left  in  despair;  but  the  Scotch-Irish  blood  in  the  veins  of  Robertson,  Ewing, 
Rains,  Buchanan,  and  Donaldson,  after  solemn  counsel  and  compact,  said.  We  will 
stay.  The  Indians,  by  a  well-planned  stratagem,  attempted  to  take  the  Bluifs, 
which  was  considered  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Cumberland.  A  decoy  party  drew  the 
men  away  from  the  fort  into  an  ambush.  When  they  dismounted  to  give  battle, 
their  horses  dashed  off  toward  the  fort,  and  they  were  pursued  by  some  Indians, 
which  left  a  gap  in  their  lines,  through  which  some  whites  were  escaping  to  the 
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fort.  Just  then  another  large  body  of  Indians  was  seen  from  the  fort  emerging 
from  another  ambush,  intercepting  the  whites  and  making  for  the  fort.  All  seemed 
lost.  We  are  ready  to  shut  our  eyes  upon  the  horrid  scene,  and  stop  our  ears 
against  the  wail  of  women  and  children  as  they  are  sinking  under  the  tomahawk 
and  scalping-knife.  But  no  !  the  heroic  women,  headed  by  Mrs.  James  Robertson, 
seized  the  axes  and  idle  guns,  and  planted  themselves  in  the  gate,  resolved  to  die 
rather  than  give  up  the  fort.  Just  in  time  she  ordered  the  sentry  to  turn  loose  a 
pack  of  dogs,  selected  for  their  size  and  courage  to  encounter  bears  and  panthers, 
and  that  were  frantic  to  join  in  the  fray.  They  dashed  off,  out-yelling  the  savages, 
who  recoiled  before  the  fury  of  their  onset,  giving  the  men  time  to  escape  into  the 
fort.     It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Robertson /^//<?^  ^z'^ry  dog  as  he  cajne  into  the  fort.'' 

Proceedings  of  the  Scotch-Irish  Congress 


ABRAHAM    LINCOLN 

ADAPTED  FROM  LINES  BY  SAMUEL  ROGERS  ON  LORD  GREY 

Lincoln,  thou  didst  serve  well  the  sacred  cause 

That  Hampden,  Sidney,  died  for.     Thou  didst  stand, 

Scorning  all  thought  of  self  from  first  to  last. 

Among  the  foremost  in  that  glorious  field  : 

From  first  to  last;  and,  ardent  as  thou  wert. 

Held  on  with  equal  step  as  best  became 

A  lofty  mind,  loftiest  when  most  assailed  : 

Never,  though  galled  by  many  a  barbed  shaft. 

By  many  a  bitter  taunt  from  friend  and  foe, 

Swerving  or  shrinking. 

It  was  thine  to  earn 
The  gratitude  of  millions  yet  unborn  ; 
Thine  to  conduct,  through  ways  how  difficult, 
A  mighty  people  in  their  march  sublime 
From  good  to  better. 

May  we  long  preserve 
For  our  posterity  what  still  we  claim  as  ours — 
That  generous  fervor  and  pure  eloquence 
Thine  from  thy  birth,  and  Nature's  noblest  gifts. 
To  guard  for  aye  what  thou  didst  gain  ! 

{Contributed  by) 

Rev.  George  G.  Hepburn 
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The  first  Christmas  in  new  Eng- 
land— The  beautiful  song  of  Hezekiah 
Butterworth,  with  this  title,  has  been 
properly  given  a  permanent  place  in 
Stedman's  Library  of  American  Litera- 
ture.    Its  opening  and  closing  lines  are  : 

"  They  thought  they  had  come  to  their  port  that 
day , 
But  not  yet  was  their  journey  done  ; 
And  they  drifted  away  from  Provincetown  bay 

In  the  tireless  light  of  the  sun. 
With  rain  and  sleet  were  the  tall  masts  iced, 

And  gloomy  and  chill  was  the  air  ; 
But  they  looked  from  the  crystal  sails  to  Christ, 
And  they  came  to  a  harbor  fair. 
The  white  hills  silent  lay — 
For  there  were  no  ancient  bells  to  ring, 
No  priests  to  chant,  no  choirs  to  sing, 
No  chapel  of  baron  or  lord  or  king. 
That  gray,  cold  winter  day. 

Their  axes  rang  through  the  evergreen  trees 

Like  the  bells  on  the  Thames  and  Tay, 
And  they  cheerily  sung  by  the  windy  seas  ; 

And  they  thought  of  Malabarre  bay. 
On  the  lonely  heights  of  Burial  Hill, 

The  old  Precisioners  sleep  ; 
But  did  ever  men  with  a  nobler  will 
A  holier  Christmas  keep 

When  the  sky  was  cold  and  gray — 
And  there  were  no  ancient  bells  to  ring, 
No  priests  to  chant,  no  choirs  to  sing, 
No  chapel  of  baron  or  lord  or  king, 
That  gray,  cold  Christmas  day  ?  " 


The  minister's  salary  —  In  New 
Jersey  a  hundred  years  ago  the  ministers 
in  the  small  towns  seem  to  have  been  to 
a  certain  extent  charged  with  the  oner- 
ous duty  of  collecting  their  own  salary. 
In  his  Story  of  an  Old  Farm,  recently 
issued,  Andrew  J.,Mellick,  Jr.,  brings 
to  light  a  package  of  receipts  given  in 
1788  and  1789  for  salary  by  Rev.  John 


Duryea  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  church 
of  Bedminster.  Mr.  Mellick  says  : 
"  This  collecting  by  the  minister  from  ♦ 
members  of  the  congregation  must  have  ^ 
been  attended  by  much  inconvenience, 
as  his  parishioners  were  widely  dis- 
tributed, and  their  subscriptions  .as 
shown  by  the  list  were  often  exceed- 
ingly small.  When  the  invitation  to 
preach  was  extended  to  Mr.  Duryea, 
the  call  was  conveyed  to  him  by  John 
Vroom,  an  explanation  being  made  that 
there  was  but  little  money  in  the  con- 
gregation, but  that  all  his  temporal 
wants  should  be  provided  for.  He 
preached  several  months  without  any 
payment  being  made,  whereupon  after 
a  regular  morning  sermon  he  thus  ad- 
dressed his  people  :  *  You  made  certain 
promises  to  me  if  I  would  preach  for 
you.  Several  sermons  have  been  given, 
and  I  have  performed  my  part.  A  bar- 
gain thus  made  becomes  a  sacred  con- 
tract. If  you  refuse,  you  are  a  congre- 
gation of  story-tellers  ;  and  you,  John 
Vroom,  are  the  biggest  liar  of  them  all.'" 


First   methodist  preaching-house 

in    AMERICA,    JOHN    STREET,    NEW     YORK 

CITY — It  was  a  very  humble  place. 
There  was  a  mighty  contrast  between 
it  and  the  noble  edifices  we  have  now. 
Its  length  was  sixty  feet,  its  breadth 
forty-two,  and  the  walls  were  built  of 
stone,  the  face  covered  over  with  a 
blue  plaster,  exhibiting  an  appearance 
of  durability,  simplicity,  and  plainness. 
There  were  at  first  no  stairs  or  breast- 
work to  the  galleries,  and  the  hearers  as- 
cended by  a  ladder  and  listened  to  the 
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preacher  from  the  platform.  The  hum- 
ble carpenter  who  built  the  pulpit  with 
his  own  hands,  ascends  the  holy  place, 
and  consecrates  the  building  to  the  wor- 


ship of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost.  It  must  have  been  a  sub- 
lime spectacle. — Dr.  Wakelefs  Early 
History  of  Methodism. 


QUERIES 


Engraving — It  is  stated  in  Samuel 
G.  Drake's  Book  of  the  Indians  (pub- 
lished in  1833),  that  "one  of  the  most 
superb  engravings  that  have  appeared  in 
all  our  annuals  is  that  representing  Cho- 
corua  in  his  last  retreat."  To  what  en- 
graving does  Drake  refer  ?      C.  W.  L, 

Boston,  Mass. 


Robbing  peter  to  pay  paul — Edi- 
tor Magazine  of  American  History  :  Will 
you  kindly  inform  me  the  origin  of  the 
remark,  "  Robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul"? 
James  Holstein 

Hartford,  Conn. 


Newdigate  arms — The  second  Chief- 
Justice  Benjamin  Lynde  of  Massachu- 
setts gives  in  a  pedigree  of  the  Lynde 
family,  written  by  himself,  an  account  of 
Mr.  John  Newdigate,  whose  daughter 
Hannah  married  Mr.  Simon  Lynde,  the 
first  settler  of  his  family.  Chief-Justice 
Lynde  says,.in  connection  with  Mr.  New- 
digate, "See  his  arms  in  margent."  On 
his  pedigree  there  are  hO  arms  and  not 
"margent."  It  is  no  doubt  copied  from 
an  earlier  pedigree.  Mr.  Newdigate's 
son  Nathaniel  married  Isabel,  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Lewis  of  Ledston,  county 
York.  Their  son  Nathaniel  married  his 
cousin,  daughter  of  Mr.  Simon  Lynde. 
On  her  gravestone  at  Newport,  probably 
set  up  by  her  husband,  who  survived  her, 
it  is  recorded  that  she  was  the  wife  "  of 


Nathaniel  Newdigate,  armigeri."  Has 
any  one  a  copy  of  these  Newdigate  arms, 
or  any  knowledge  of  where  they  can  be 
found  ?  Other  information  is  requested 
concerning  the  Newdigates  and  their  de- 
scendants. The  facts  are  needed  im- 
mediately for  our  family  histories  and 
genealogies. 

DiGBY  ARMS — Can  any  one  tell  the 
writers  where  the  combined  arms  of  the 
early  Digby  family  can  be  found  ? 

Queen  Elizabeth's  cipher — On  a 
linen  table-cover,  with  needlework  said 
to  have  been  wrought  by  Princess  Eliza- 
beth (afterward  queen)  when  she  was  in 
captivity,  there  is  a  cipher  which  can  be 
compared  to  a  flat,  nearly  square  bag, 
with  a  handle  over  most  of  the  top,  or  to 
a  padlock,  as  it  has  what  may  be  a  key- 
hole near  the  centre ,  of  the  square. 
There  is  a  smaller  square  inside  of  the 
larger  one.  The  table-cloth  belonged  to 
Deputy-Governor  Francis  Willoughby, 
and  has  been  kept  since  his  time  as  a 
precious  relic  in  one  line  of  his  descend- 
ants. It  brings  with  it,  through  the  gen- 
erations, the  tradition  referred  to,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  given  by  Princess 
Elizabeth  to  her  relative,  a  Willoughby, 
who  was  her  maid-of-honor  and  who 
shared  her  captivity,  and  from  her  came 
to  the  family  of  Deputy-Governor  Wil- 
loughby. It  appears  from  history  that 
Lady  Margaret  Willoughby  (sister  of  Sir 
Francis  of  Wollaton,  whose  two  daughters 
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married  into  the  Willoughby  D'Eresby 
family),  a  cousin  of  Princess  Elizabeth, 
was  her  maid-of-honor  at  the  time  re- 
ferred to.  This  old  tradition  has  another 
confirmation  in  the  fact  that  in  the  in- 
ventory of  Judge  Nathaniel  Lynde,  who 
married  Susannah,  only  daughter  of 
Deputy-Governor  Willoughby,  among  a 
large    quantity  of  silver   there  is  men- 


tioned "Queen  Elizabeth's  cup."  In 
writing  a  genealogical  account  of  our 
Willoughbys,  we  are  trying  to  follow 
every  clue  by  which  to  trace  their  his- 
tory and  prove  their  traditions.  Can  we 
learn  whether  Queen  Elizabeth  ever  lised 
such  a  cipher  as  Jjie  one  we  have  tried  to 
describe?  Please  address  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  E.  Salisbury,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


REPLIES 


Pin-money  [xxii.  511] — A  lady's  al- 
lowance of  money  for  her  own  personal 
expenditure.  A  witty  English  judge 
once  said  that  "  women  were  either 
kissed  out  of  it  or  kicked  out  of  it." 
Long  after  the  invention  of  pins  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  maker  was  al- 
lowed to  sell  them  in  open  shop  only  on 
the  first  and  second  of  January.  It  was 
then  that  the  court  ladies  and  city  dames 
flocked  to  the  depots  to  buy  them,  having 
been  first  provided  with  money  by  their 
husbands  for  the  purpose.  When  pins 
became  cheap  and  common,  the  ladies 
spent  their  allowances  on  other  fancies, 
but  the  term  "  pin  money  "  remained  in 
vogue.  It  is  purely  an  English  term 
and  provision,  and  the  husband  need 
pay  no  arrears  above  a  single  year  ;  for 
the  allowance  is  intended  to  be  fully 
expended  in  each  current  year,  and  is 
designed  to  keep  up  the  family  dignity 
and  appearance,  and  not  to  furnish  the 
wife  with  means  of  accumulation. 

David  FitzGerald 

Washington,  D.  C. 


That's  a  feather  in  your  cap — 
An  honor  to  you  [xxii.  511] — The  allu- 
sion is  to  the  very  general  custom  in 
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Asia  and  among  the  American  Indians 
of  adding  a  new  feather  to  their  head- 
gear for  every  enemy  slain.  The  Caufirs 
of  Cabul  stick  a  feather  in  their  turban 
for  every  Mussulman  slain  by  them. 
The  Incas  and  Caciques,  the  Meunitar- 
ris  and  Mandans  (of  America),  the  Abys- 
sinians  and  Turcomans,  etc.,  etc.,  follow 
the  same  custom.  So  did  the  ancient 
Lycians,  and  many  others.  In  Scotland 
and  Wales  it  is  still  customary  for  the 
sportsman  who  kills  the  first  woodcock 
to  pluck  out  a  feather  and  stick  it  in  his 
cap.  In  fact,  the  custom,  in  one  form 
or  another,  seems  to  be  almost  universal. 
And  I  find  in  another  place  the  follow- 
ing extract,  which  I  give  on  account  of 
its  quaintness  and  undoubted  truthful- 
ness of  description. 

In  the  Lansdowne  manuscript,  in  the 
British  museum,  is  a  description  of  Hun- 
gary in  1599,  in  which  the  writer  says  of 
the  inhabitants  : 

"  It  hath  been  an  antient  custom 
among  them  that  none  should  wear  a 
fether  but  he  who  had  killed  a  Turk,  to 
whom  onlie  yt  was  lawful  to  shew  the 
number  of  his  slaine  enemys  by  the 
number  of  f ethers  in  his  cappe." 

David  FitzGerald 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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New      YORK      HISTORICAL     SOCIETY 

The  eighty-fifth  anniversary  meeting  of 
thi'.  society  was  nel4  at  the  Hbrary  on  the 
evening  of  November  21,  the  Hon.  John 
A.  King  presiding.  An  address,  enti- 
tled "The  Uses  of  History,"  was  deHv- 
ered  by  the  Rev.  John  Hall,  D.D.  The 
thanks  of  the  society  were  tendered  to 
Dr.  Hall,  and  a  copy  of  the  address  was 
requested  for  publication.  At  a  stated 
meeting,  held  December  3,  Mr.  Eugene 
Lawrence  read  a  paper  on  "  Bolivar  and 
the  South  American  Republics." 


Rhode  island  historical  society 
— At  its  meeting  on  the  evening  of  No- 
vember 12,  George  H.  Clarke,  D.D.  of 
Hartford,  read  a  paper  on  "  Oliver  Crom- 
well." He  said  it  was  Cromwell's  lot  to 
be  painted  by  historians  and  biographers 
in  any  and  every  way  but  the  correct 
one.  For  thirty  years  it  would  have  cost 
anybody  his  life  to  have  painted  Crom- 
well as  he  really  was.  Milton  could 
have  done  it  best,  but  it  would  have  cost 
even  him  his  life.  During  the  mal-ad- 
ministration  of  James  at  the  beginning 
of  Charles  I.'s  reign,  Cromwell  was  mind- 
ing his  cattle  and  sheep.  A  lively  ac- 
count of  the  condition  of  things  in  Lon- 
don was  given  and  a  graphic  picture 
drawn  of  the  young  Cromwell's  Puritan 
home.  After  his  Cambridge  studies  and 
his  father's  death,  he  went  to  London  in 
1620  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  law. 
He  then  became  a  farmer,  and  was 
sent  to  Parliament.  He  was  appointed 
a  captain  in  the  parliamentary  army, 
when  the  King  went  to  York  to  raise 
an  army.     Seeing  that  the    parliament- 


ary army  was  not  the  best,  he  raised 
one  of  religious  men.  It  was  called  Iron- 
sides and  was  never  beaten  ;  and  it  was 
feared  all  over  Europe.  It  was  three 
years  after  the  King  was  conquered  that 
his  death  warrant  was  signed.  Upon  this 
appears  Cromwell's  name.  There  was 
still  to  be  more  fighting  on  behalf  of 
Charles  IL,  supported  by  the  Scotch  on 
condition  that  he  would  sign  the  Presby- 
terian covenant,  which  he  did.  After 
his  defeat  of  Charles  at  Worcester,  Crom- 
well wished  to  retire  to  private  life,  but 
it  was  impossible.  The  speaker  said 
there  was  something  touching  in  Oliver's 
effort  for  five  years  to  secure  his  country 
a  safe  and  good  representative  govern- 
ment. It  was  not  his  wish  to  rule  Eng- 
land ;  but  not  till  he  was  dead  should 
Charles  Stuart  come  to  assume  royal 
power.  He  made  all  Europe  fear  Eng- 
land. In  1658  an  unparalleled  scene  oc- 
curred in  Whitehall,  when  Cromwell  was 
offered  the  Crown.  He  made  seven 
speeches  on  the  proposition,  but  in  not 
one  of  them  can  be  found  any  indication 
that  he  wanted  the  honor. 


The  ONEIDA  historical  society 
held  its  regular  monthly  meeting  on  the 
evening  of  the  25th  of  November,  in  the 
city  library  building.  Colonel  J.  T.  Wat- 
son read  a  paper  on  the  "  Life  and  Times 
of  Governor  Peter  Stuyvesant."  Of  his 
famous  subject  the  orator  said  :  "  He 
had  a  clear  head  and  an  honest  heart, 
but  his  quick  temper  sometimes  led  him 
to  commit  acts  of  tyranny,  which  was  the 
result  of  his  military  training  and  the 
times  in  which  he  lived." 
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The  origin  and  caprices  of  fashion  would,  if  properly  written,  make  one  of  the  most 
entertaining  books  of  the  season.  No  one  but  a  philosopher,  however,  should  undertake 
such  an  enterprise,  and  all  those  who  think  that  stories  about  our  ancestors  are  necessarily 
dull  reading  should  not  be  invited  to  the  feast.  The  fashions  of  1890  may  challenge  all 
degrees  of  criticism,  but  we  shall  find  by  investigation  that  they  were  surpassed  by  oddi- 
ties in  the  former  centuries,  and  that  many  of  our  current  novelties  are  only  copies  in  a 
tame  way  of  what  has  gone  before.  In  the  time  of  Charles  II.  French  fashions  swept 
England  like  a  cyclone.  The  Puritans  were  shocked,  and  affected  all  possible  simplicity 
and  sanctity.  When  courtiers  wore  monstrous  wigs  they  cut  their  hair  short ;  when 
courtiers  adopted  hats  with  head  plumes  "they  clapped  on  round  black  caps  and  screwed 
up  their  pale  religious  faces  ;  "  and  when  shoe-buckles  were  revived,  they  wore  strings. 
When  wigs  and  snuff-boxes  came  into  fashionable  use  it  is  said  that  Steele's  large  black 
periwig  cost  him  no  less  than  forty  guineas  !  Such  a  wig  was  the  idol  of  fashion.  .At 
the  same  time  there  was  nothing  so  monstrous  as  the  head-dresses  of  the  ladies.  They 
formed  a  kind  of  edifice  on  the  head  three  stories  high.  And  the  industry  connected  with 
the  manufacture  of  wigs  and  the  dressing  of  hair  supported,  it  is  said,  nearly  half  the  work- 
ing population  of  the  realm. 


We  are  indebted  to  fashion  for  the  origin  of  starch.  A  writer  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time  treats  this  theme  with  the  utmost  historic  dignity.  He  says  :  "  In  the  year  1564  Mis- 
tris  Dinghen  van  den  Plasse,  born  at  Taenen  in  Flanders,  daughter  to  a  worshipful  knight 
of  that  province,  came  to  London  with  her  husband  for  their  better  safeties,  and  there 
professed  herself  a  starcher,  wherein  she  excelled,  unto  whom  her  own  nation  presently 
repaired  and  payed  her  very  liberally  for  her  worke.  Some  very  few  of  the  best  ladies 
made  them  cambricke  ruffs  and  sent  them  to  Mistris  Dinghen  to  starch,  and  after  awhile 
they  made  them  ruffes  of  lawn,  which  was  at  that  time  a  stuff  most  strange  and  wonder- 
ful, and  thereupon  rose  a  general  scoffe  or  by-word  that  shortly  they  would  make  ruffs 
of  a  spider's  web  ;  and  then  they  began  to  send  their  daughters  and  nearest  kins-women 
to  Mistris  Dinghen  to  learn  how  to  starche.  Her  usual  j^rice  was  at  that  time  foure 
or  five  pound  to  teach  them  how  to  starche,  and  twenty  shillings  how  to  seeth  starsh." 

The  art  of  starching  was  studied  by  ladies  of  the  first  quality,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  how  swiftly  the  picturesque  ruff  increased  in  size  and  stiffness  with  the  new  education, 
until  the  face  was  nearly  lost  in  a  wilderness  of  plaits.  It  was  not  a  graceful  fashion, 
and  its  exaggerations  disturbed  the  mind  of  Elizabeth,  and  excited  the  ire  of  Philip  Stubs," 
a  caustic  writer  of  London  in  1585,  who  called  starch  the  "devil's  liquor."  Of  the  won- 
derful ruffs  he  said,  "sometimes  they  are  pinned  upp  to  their  eares,  sometimes  they  are 
suffered  to  hange  over  theyr  shoulders,  like  windmill  sailes  fluttering  in  the  winde  ;  and 
every  one  pleaseth  herself  in  her  foolish  devices."  Honest  John  Stowe  wrote  about  the 
same  time  :  "  Divers  noble  personages  made  them  ruffes  a  full  quarter  of  a  yeard  deepe, 
and  two  lengths  in  one  ruffe.  The  fashion  in  London  was  called  the  French  fashion  ;  but 
when  Englishmen  came  to  Paris  the  French  knew  not  the  fashion,  and  in  derision  called 
it  the  English  monster. " 
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The  fashion  became  thoroughly  overdone  after  a  season  or  two  among  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  John  Stowe  records,  concerning  the  latter  :  "  He  was  held  the  greatest  gallant 
that  had  the  deepest  ruff  2sA  longest  rapier."  Finally  the  queen  issued  a  proclamation 
"  against  them  both,  with  orders  to  place  selected  grave  citizens  at  every  gate,  to  clip  the 
ruffes  and  break  the  rapiers'  points  of  all  men  that  exceeded  a  yeard  in  length  of  their 
rapiers,  and  a  iiayle  of  a  yeard  in  depth  of  their  ruffes."  This  ludicrous  employment 
must  have  met  with  more  or  less  opposition,  but  the  regulation  was  in  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  no  doubt  effectual.  It  was  about  the  same  period  that  a  proclamation  was  issued 
that  no  person  should  wear  shoes  above  six  inches  square  at  the  toes.  Then  succeeded 
picket-pointed  shoes. 


There  are  universal  principles  of  beauty  in  dress  independent  of  all  fashions,  and  while 
the  modistes  of  the  present  generation  are  simply  copying  those  long  since  obsolete,  the 
intelligence  and  taste  of  the  age  serve  to  regulate  extravagances  and  abolish  exaggera- 
tions. When  the  adornment  of  the  shoulder  comes  to  be  reflected  in  every  mirror,  on  all 
the  thoroughfares  and  throughout  the  country,  down  goes  the  fantastic  billow  without 
any  queen's  edict  or  an  act  of  the  legislature.     Common  sense  rules  in  America. 


In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1788  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  portly  and  seventy-two,  was 
in  Paris,  scanning  and  criticising  the  phraseology  of  two  treaties — one  of  amity  and  com- 
merce, the  other  offensive  and  defensive.  On  the  20th  of  March  these  treaties,  which  had 
been  perfected,  approved,  and  duly  signed  by  France  and  America,  were  publicly  acknowl- 
edged by  France,  and  the  American  envoys  presented  to  the  king.  Franklin  ordered  a 
wig  for  the  occasion,  but  when  the  peruke-maker  came  with  it  and  tried  it  upon  the  head 
it  was  destined  to  disfigure,  it  did  not  fit.  The  man  tugged  and  pushed  and  manipulated 
until  Franklin,  in  much  discomfort,  ventured  to  hint  that  perhaps  the  wig  was  too  small. 
"  Oh,  no,  monsieur  ;  impossible  !  "  was  the  reply.  Then,  after  a  few  more  vain  efforts,  the 
workman  exclaimed,  throwing  it  down  angrily  :  "  No,  monsieur,  it  is  not  the  wig  that  is 
too  small,  it  is  your  head  that  is  too  large  ! "  Whereupon  Franklin  dismissed  him,  and  it 
being  too  late  to  procure  another  wig,  he  relinquished  the  idea  of  obeying  the  arbitrary 
rules,  and  went  to  court  without  a  court  dress.  And  all  Europe  applauded.  Yet  Frank- 
lin, "the  plain  American,"  appeared  among  the  nobles  in  a  suit  of  black  velvet,  with 
snowy  ruffles  at  wrist  and  bosom,  white  silk  stockings,  and  silver  shoe-buckles.  Nothing 
more  elegant  was  ever  worn  by  a  man  of  seventy-two  in  any  age  or  country.  Such  was 
the  fashionable  costume  at  that  date  for  any  gentleman  at  dinners  and/<^/^j  in  republican 
America. 
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STUDIES  IN  THE  SOUTH  AND   WEST, 
WITH  COMMENTS  ON    CANADA.     By 

Charles  Dudley   Warner.    i2mo,  pp.  484. 

New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.      i88g. 

Probably  no  one  is  better  qualified  than  Mr. 
Warner  to  present,  in  a  style  at  once  thoughtful 
and  popular,  such  a  series  of  papers  as  is  con- 
tained within  the  covers  of  this  most  attractive 
volume.  It  opens  with  "Impressions  of  the 
South  in  1885  and  1887,"  introducing  the  reader 
to  scenes  in  a  sense  familiar  through  the  pages 
of  Mr.  Cable's  fascinating  romances.  Society  in 
Virginia  and  in  the  Gulf  states,  a  Voodoo  dance 
in  New  Orleans,  and  the  portentous  negro 
question  are  all  looked  at  through  clear  but  not 
rose-colored  glasses  and  with  keen  yet  kindly 
eyes.  Of  the  negro  question  Mr.  Warner  says 
in  different  terms  very  much  what  we  have 
already  said  in  these  columns  in  reviewing  ''  An 
Appeal  to  Pharaoh."  "  The  Southerners  will 
not  permit  such  legislatures  as  those  assembled 
once  in  Louisiana  and  South  Carolina  to  rule 
them  again."  ' '  Will  you  disfranchise  the  blacks 
by  management  or  by  force?"  "Well,  what 
would  you  do  in  Ohio  or  Connecticut  ?  Would 
you  be  ruled  by  a  lot  of  ignorant  field-hands 
allied  with  a  gang  of  plunderers  ? "  Such  are 
some  of  Mr.  Warner's  notes  on  this  vital  ques- 
tion, and  all  that  he  has  to  say  is  equally  full  of 
suggestion  and  interest. 

The  contrast  is  notable  when  the  author  takes 
us  to  the  West,  with  its  leagues  of  railroads 
built  in  a  day,  its  wonders  of  enterprise  and  de- 
velopment, and  its  abiding  faith  in  and  admira- 
tion for  itself. 

To  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Springfield,  Cincin- 
nati, and  a  dozen  others  of  the  great  centres 
of  population,  Mr.  Warner  introduces  us  with 
never  flagging  interest,  and  concludes  with  com- 
ments on  Canada  that  are  far  more  trustworthy 
and  temperate  than  the  ill-considered  talk  about 
annexation  that  is  periodically  paraded  in  the 
daily  papers. 


THE    LIFE-WORK    OF    THE    AUTHOR 
OF  UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN.     By  Florine 
Thayer    McCray.     i2mo,  square,  pp.  440. 
New  York  :    Funk  &  Wagnalls.      1889. 
The  author  of  this  work  enjoyed  the  intimate 
friendship  and  confidence  of  Mrs.    Stowe,  and, 
as  we  are  assured,  received   full  permission  to 
write  and  give  to  the  public  this  book.     It  is  not 
a  memoir  of  the   famous  author,   but  rather  a 
series  of  sketches  of  her  life  from  various  stand- 
points, including  a  commentary  upon  each  of  her 
great  works,  with  such  information  as  the  reader 
is  supposed  to  desire  concerning  the  facts  and  in- 


cidents which  led  to  their  production.  It  is  im- 
mensely entertaining,  and  the  rising  generation, 
the  young  of  to-day,  who  have  at  best  but  a  vague 
idea  of  the  variety,  character,  and  importance  of 
Mrs.  Stowe's  writings,  will  be  grateful  for  the 
large  measure  of  instruction  with  which  these 
bright,  readable  pages  abound.  Mrs.  McCray 
says  in  her  preface,  "  The  writer  has  undertaken 
a  labor  of  love  which  finds  its  excuse  in  the  de- 
sire to  present  to  the  young  people  of  the  age, 
and  particularly  to  the  young  women  of  America, 
a  list  of  the  literary  works  of  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  with  an  outline  of  each,  and  an  unpre- 
tentious running  commentary,  such  as  is  natu- 
rally suggested  in  their  reading.  To  these  are 
added  personal  reminiscences,  in  which  the 
writer  daims  not  only  the  ownership  which  all 
admirers  have  in  the  authentic  reports  of  the  per- 
sonality of  a  well-loved  author,  but  also  the 
special  right  accorded  to  a  witness  and  a  friend." 
The  volume  is  one  that  will  be  prized  by  readers 
of  all  ages,  and  particularly  by  those  who  read 
Mrs.  Stowe's  works  as  they  appeared.  Some 
extracts  will  be  found  on  another  page  of  this 
number  of  the  magazine,  which  will  give  a  clearer 
and  better  idea  of  the  value  of  Mrs.  McCray's 
undertaking  than  any  wordy  description  of  the 
reviewer. 


THE  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  EUROPE. 
By  Harold  Murdock.  8vo,  pp.  420.  Bos- 
ton: Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1889. 
The  period  covered  by  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  second  French  Empire  was  as  distinctly  a 
period  of  reconstruction  as  that  which  succeeded 
our  own  civil  war.  The  year  1850  found  Eu- 
rope emerging  from  a  revolutionary  crisis,  with 
an  apparent  tendency  in  nearly  all  directions 
toward  a  tightening  of  despotic  rule.  But  the 
Europe  of  1850  belied  the  signs  of  the  times. 
The  generation  that  followed  saw  progress  to- 
ward constitutional  liberty  in  nearly  or  quite  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  it  is  the  history  of  this 
progress  that  the  author  seeks  to  present  in  a 
volume  not  too  bulky  for  the  general  reader, 
and  yet  of  sufficient  comprehensiveness  and  accu- 
racy to  serve  as  a  trustworthy  book  of  reference. 
Such  a  history  must,  of  course,  treat  largely 
of  wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  and  of  the  diplo- 
macy that  has  in  all  cases  been  the  actuating 
motive.  The  volume  opens  with  an  introduction 
by  Professor  John  Fiske.  The  first  chapter  is 
devoted  to  the  events  following  the  election 
of  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  presidency  of  the 
French  republic.  Then  follows  the  coup 
d'etat,  the  establishment  of  the  Empire,  the  rise 
of  the  Eastern  question,  the  Crimean  war,  the 
Sardinian  and   Italian  complications    and  cam- 
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paigns,  the  Garibaldi  episode,  and  the  rise  of 
Bismarck,  bringing  the  French  Empire  nearly  to 
the  inception  of  its  decadence,  and  showing 
Prussia  as  the  rising  military  power  of  central 
Europe.  From  this  time  onward  the  march  of 
events  is  fresher  in  the  memories  of  men  ;  but 
already  there  are  well-grown  boys  who  cannot 
remember  the  day  when  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
were  French  provinces.  The  Prussians  before 
Vienna,  the  tremendous  movements  of  German 
legions  across  the  Rhine  and  into  France,  and 
the  siege  of  Paris  are  almost  as  indistinct  as  is 
our  own  civil  war.  American  young  men  and 
women  who  would  like  to  know  something  of 
the  greater  march  of  events  outside  baseball 
matches,  executions,  scandals,  fashions,  and  the 
like,  will  do  well  to  read  Mr.  Murdock's  book 
for  the  European  situation,  and  Mr.  Rossiter 
Johnson's  History  of  the  War  of  Secession  for 
the  contemporary  history  of  their  own  land. 


THE  STORY  OF  AN  OLD  FARM  ;  OR, 
LIFE  IN  NEW  JERSEY  IN  THE  EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY.  With  a  Genealogi- 
cal Appendix.  By  Andrew  D.  Mellick, 
Jr.  8vo,  pp.  743.  The  Unionist  Gazette^ 
Somerville,  New  Jersey.  1889.  Price,  $5. 
This  handsome  volume  represents  many  years 
of  careful  and  conscientious  research.  Like  all 
works  of  a  similar  character,  it  has  grown  upon 
the  author  as  he  proceeded,  its  scope  broadening 
with  unexpected  material,  until  in  its  comple- 
tion it  becomes  a  charmingly  readable  book  of 
forty  well  rounded  chapters,  containing  m.uch 
that  is  fresh  and  interesting  relating  to  colonial 
and  Revolutionary  times.  It  opens  with  a 
pleasing  description  of  a  ride  in  the  stage  over 
the  country  road  from  Somerville  to  Bedminster. 
The  "  Old  Farm  "  is  painted  in  warm  colors,  with 
its  old-fashioned  accessories  and  characteristic 
simplicity  ;  and  the  succeeding  generations  of 
people  who  have  occupied  it  are  introduced, 
with  much  that  is  new  about  their  origin  and 
life  in  New  Jersey.  The  old  stone  house  on  the 
farm  was  built  in  1752  by  Johannes  Moelich, 
and  is  styled  by  the  author  •"  a  homely  house, 
which  bears  on  its  aged  face  a  gentle  and  be- 
nign expression  of  invitation  and  welcome,  as  if 
reflecting  the  great  interior  heart  beating  with 
generous  hospitality."  From  the  mass  of  family 
and  other  papers  preserved  under  its  roof  Mr. 
Mellick  has  drawn  material  and  inspiration  for 
clever  and  picturesque  descriptions  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  New  Jersey  in  colonial  times. 
He  has  also  appended  to  his  book  an  admirable 
and  complete  index,  which  contains  almost  three 
thousand  titles  and  sub-titles,  giving  references 
to  every  subject  and  person  touched  upon,  even 
if  in  but  a  few  words.  For  instance,  if  one  de- 
sires to  know  so  small  a  matter  as  whether  the 


common  custom  of  eating  in  the  last  century 
differed  from  the  same  custom  in  this,  he  will 
here  find  in  the  index  a  reference,  "  Eating  in 
the  last  Century,  237."  And  the  references  are 
not  single  :  there  are  cross-references  innumer- 
able. If  one  desired  to  hunt  up  the  drinking 
habits  of  1752,  he  would  find  the  right  page  not 
only  by  turning  to  "Drinking  Habits,"  but  by 
such  titles  as  "Applejack,"  "  Rum,"  etc.  And 
however  obscure  a  person's  name,  if  it  appears 
in  the  text,  it  also  appears  in  the  index.  A 
glimpse  of  the  drinking  habits  of  the  olden  time 
appears  in  the  following  story:  "One  Sunday 
a  clergyman  was  sent  to  supply  Lamington 
church,  who  preached  an  excellent  sermon.  On 
descending  the  pulpit  stairs  the  elders  gathered 
about  him,  and,  as  was  customary,  paid  his  fee 
in  crisp  half-pound  notes.  '  Gentlemen,'  said 
the  minister,  '  will  you  walk  out  with  me  ? ' 
Whereupon,  crossing  the  road  they  entered  the 
tavern,  and,  ranging  themselves  in  front  of  the 
bar,  all  took  a  drink  with  the  clergyman.  He 
then  handed  the  tavern-keeper  a  half-pound 
note,  saying,  '  Take  your  pay  out  of  this  bank- 
note ;  I  have  just  received  it  for  preaching  the 
sermon.'  They  then  all  returned  to  the  church, 
and  soon  afterward  were  engaged  in  the  after- 
noon service." 

The  closing  one  hundred  pages  of  the  work 
are  devoted  to  a  complete  genealogy  of  the  Mel- 
lick or  Moelich  family,  the  first  which  has  ap- 
peared in  this  country.  This  family,  which  orig- 
inally settled  in  Somerset,  Hunterdon,  and  Sus- 
sex counties,  has  become  very  large.  This 
genealogy  is  of  itself  worth  the  price  of  the  vol- 
ume to  any  one  interested.  It  is  a  work  we  can 
cordially  commend  for  every  library  in  the  coun- 
try, and  to  the  general  reader  as  well. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  KANSAS  CRU- 
SADE. By  Eli  Thayer.  i6mo,  pp.  294. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.  1889. 
It  is  strange  assuredly  that  a  period  of 
American  history  so  distinctly  characteristic  as 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  episode  should  have  at- 
tracted so  little  attention  from  the  makers  of 
books.  And  yet  it  is  not  altogether  unaccount- 
able. It  was  but  the  prelude  to  that  sterner  and 
more  protracted  struggle  that  absorbed  the 
energies  of  the  whole  land  for  four  years,  and. 
when  it  was  over,  the  preliminary  skirmish  was 
well  nigh  forgotten.  Edward  Everett  Hall  has 
written  an  introduction  to  the  volume,  in  which 
he  gives  Mr.  Thayer  the  whole  credit  for  organ- 
izing the  movement  that  sent  forty  thousand 
northern  settlers  into  Kansas.  The  first  result 
was  civil  war  (local)  ;  the  second,  the  success  of 
the  free  state  settlers  ;  the  third,  the  election  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  ;  and  the  fourth,  we  may  add, 
the  forced  abolition   of    slavery.     Those  years, 
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from  1S54  to  i860,  were  full  of  excitement,  and 
pregnant  with  the  storm  that  was  about  to  burst. 
The  writers  of  war  histories  have  paid  some  at- 
tention to  this  period,  but  Mr.  Thayer  is  the 
first  to  devote  a  book  to  its  full  consideration. 
He  was  an  actor  in  the  scenes  which  he  depicts  ; 
the  one  man  who  saw  the  opening  where  the 
wedge  of  free  ideas  could  find  an  entrance  in 
the  solid  front  of  slave  states.  The  whole  north 
responded  with  a  unanimity  that  was  only  ex- 
ceeded when  the  final  call  to  arms  came  four 
years  later.  Mr.  Thayer  is  one  of  the  few  sur- 
vivors of  a  group  of  leaders  who  at  that  time 
shaped  the  destinies  of  the  nation,  and  he  has 
not  forgotten  how  to  make  his  reminiscences  en- 
tertaining as  well  as  instructive. 


PAWNEE  HERO  STORIES  AND  FOLK- 
TALES. With  notes  on  the  origin,  customs, 
and  character  of  the  Pawnee  people.  By 
George  Bird  Grinnell.  Square  i2mo,  pp. 
417.  Illustrated.  New  York  :  Forest  and 
Stream  Publishing  Co.  1889. 
This  book  reveals  a  mine  of  native  American 
literature  of  unsuspected  wealth  and  interest 
which  has  been  hitherto  unknown.  The  unique 
tales  are  recited  just  as  the  Indians  told  them, 
the  author  having  recently  made  a  literary  pil- 
grimage to  the  Pawnee  reservation,  and  spent 
some  weeks  in  listening  to  and  recording  their 
traditions.  The  Pawnees  were  formerly  a  great 
people,  lived  in  luxury — Indian  luxury — and 
their  name  was  a  terror  to  their  enemies.  But 
they  are  now  dwindling  away,  and  their  folk-lore 
was  greatly  in  danger  of  perishing  with  them. 
Their  stories  embrace  daring  and  adventure, 
weird  accounts  of  magic  and  mystery  and  the  su- 
pernatural, wild  Indian  life  in  former  days,  love- 
making,  and  war  experiences,  and  they  abound 
with  humor,  pathos,  and  sentiment.  Until 
within  a  few  years,  the  home  of  the  Pawnees 
was  in  southern  Nebraska  and  northern  Kansas. 
The  clan  or  nation  consisted  at  one  time  of  three 
bands  or  tribes,  federated  under  a  single  head 
chief.  Their  history  goes  back  to  the  time  when 
they  knew  nothing  of  horses,  and  depended  for 
animal  food  on  their  bows  and  arrows.  They  cul- 
tivated the  ground  to  some  extent,  raising  corn, 
beans,  pumpkins,  and  squashes.  They  used 
hoes  made  from  the  shoulder  blades  of  the 
buffalo,  and  their  dishes  and  bowls  were  of 
wood.  Among  those  Indians  a  man's  personal 
character  determined  the  position  he  should 
occupy  and  the  influence  he  should  wield. 
The  plan  of  the  book  is  comprehensive,  and 
vividly  portraj-s  the  Pawnee  race  from  its  historic, 
social,  and  intellectual  standpoint.  The  author 
has  performed  a  valuable  service,  and  his  work 
will  be  welcomed  and  prized  as  it  deserves. 


THE  NEW  PRIEST  IN  CONCEPTION 
BAY.  By  Robert  Lowell.  i6mo,  pp.  570. 
Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers.  1889. 
Anonymously  published  many  years  ago,  The 
New  Priest  in  Conception  Bay  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  novels  of  its  time,  and  had  not 
been  altogether  forgotten  by  the  reading  public 
prior  to  the  publication  of  this  new  and  hand- 
some edition.  The  question  of  its  authorship 
was  one  of  the  topics  of  the  day  among  literary 
circles,  and,  if  memory  rightly  serves  us,  it  was 
commonly  ascribed  to  a  near  relation  of  the 
poet  Longfellow.  We  hope  that  the  real  author, 
now  that  he  steps  forward  to  acknowledge  his 
work,  will  find  a  new  audience  ready  and  wait- 
ing for  him.  The  story  has  been  somewhat  re- 
modeled in  this  edition,  but  it  retains  all  the 
charm  of  its  first  dress,  and  introduces  scenes 
and  characters  with  which  the  American  public 
is  still  unfamiliar. 


THE  GENEALOGY  OF  A  BRANCH  OF 
THE  CRANDALL  FAMILY.  1635-1888. 
By  L.  P.  Crandall.  i2mo,  pp.  62.  Pub- 
lished by  W.  I.  Crandall,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
1888. 

The  Crandalls  are  of  Welsh  origin,  and  the  first 
of  the  name  in  this  country,  Rev.  John  Crandall,  a 
Baptist  clergyman,  is  supposed  to  have  fled  from 
persecution  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions 
and  found  an  uneasy  asylum  in  Massachusetts. 
He  was  imprisoned  in  Boston  in  165  [,  and  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  of  £^,  or  be  publicly 
whipped,  but  was  finally  released  on  his  promise 
of  appearing  at  the  next  court.  He  died  in  1676, 
and  his  descendants,  including  many  men  of 
great  intellectual  force,  are  widely  scattered 
through  the  United  States.  Edwin  A.  Crandall, 
formerly  a  railroad  contractor,  was  largely  con- 
cerned in  some  of  the  earliest  railroads  in  Geor- 
gia, Tennessee,  and  Mississippi.  Washington 
Irving  Crandall,  a  scholar  and  a  poet,  has  been 
much  in  public  life,  but  is  better  known,  per- 
haps, as  a  publisher  in  Tennessee. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CLAN  MACLEAN, 
From  its  First  Settlement  at  Duard  Castle  in 
the  Isle  of  Mull  to  the  Present  Period  ;  includ- 
ing a  genealogical  account  of  some  of  the 
principal  families.  By  J.  P.  MacLean.  With 
maps,  portraits,  and  other  illustrations.  8vo, 
pp.  475.  Cincinnati  :  Robert  Clarke  &  Co. 
1889. 

This  volume  is  alm.ost  wholly  confined  to  the 
MacLeans  of  Scotland.  The  author  claims  that 
as  the  clan  history  does  not  extend  uutside  of 
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that  country,  the  foundation  of  the  history  must 
necessarily  be  laid  in  the  land  of  its  birth.  To 
treat  of  the  MacLeans  in  other  countries,  he 
saySj  would  require  several  volumes — America 
alone  would  demand  a  large  one.  He  has  evident- 
ly been  laying  the  basis  for  a  series  of  volumes, 
which  will  include  the  descendants  of  the  Mac- 
Leans  of  whom  he  treats.  The  book  is  exceed- 
ingly interesting.  There  were  an  army  of  dis- 
tinguished men  in  the  family,  which  for  centuries 
held  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  history  of  Scot- 
land, and  became,  in  course  of  time,  so  influential 
that  in  the  reign  of  James  VI.  it  was  accounted 
the  most  powerful  family  or  clan  of  any  in  the 
Hebrides.  Instead  of  an  index  a  good  table  of 
contents  is  furnished  the  reader.  The  book  is 
admirably  written,  and  will  be  a  veritable  bo- 
nanza of  information  to  the  descendants. 


GREAT  WORDS  FROM  GREAT  AMERI- 
CANS. T6mo,  pp.  199.  New  York  and 
London  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1889. 

In  presenting  this  hand-book  to  the  public, 
the  enterprising  publishing-house  of  the  Put- 
nams  have  performed  a  most  substantial  and 
acceptable  service.  It  contains  the  two  great  state 
papers  which  all  American  citizens  should  have 
near  at  hand,  "  The  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence," and  "The  Constitution,"  also  "Wash- 
ington's Circular  Letter  of  Congratulation  and 
advice  to  the  governors  of  the  Thirteen  States," 
Washington's  first  and  second  inaugural,  and  his 
farewell  address,  with  Lincoln's  first  and  second 
inaugural,  and  Gettysburg  address.  It  is  a  gem 
of  book-making,  printed  in  clear,  readable  type, 
and  will  prove  an  acquisition  to  the  table  of 
every  scholar. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  ARKAN- 
SAS, FOR  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS.  By 
Fay  Hempstead.  Square  i2mo,  pp.  236. 
New  Orleans  :  F.  F.  Hansell  &  Brother. 

The  author  has  aimed,  in  this  work,  to  per- 
form a  noteworthy  service  for  both  teacher  and 
scholar,  by  condensing  in  a  brief  space  the  prin- 
cipal incidents  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas.  He  opens  with  an  account 
of  the  -acquisition  of  the  territory,  describes  its  In- 
dian occupants  and  the  treaties,  its  first  explorers, 
its  French  and  Spanish  governors,  the  territorial 
period,  progress  of  settlement,  the  ante-bellum 
period,  the  career  of  Arkansas  as  a  state,  its 
civil  government,  how  concerned  with  the  Mexi- 
can war,  the  period  of  the  late  civil  war,  and  a 
general  summary  of  leadnig  events.  It  appears 
to  be  exceedingly  well  written. 


A  GROUP  OF  GIFT-BOOKS.  Babes  of 
THE  Nations.  New  illustrations  in  mono- 
tint, by  Maud  Humphrey.  New  verses,  by 
Edith  M.  Thomas,  Square  8vo,  One, 
Two,  Three,  Four,  New  illustrations  in 
colors  and  in  monotint,  by  Maud  Humphrey. 
New  verses  by  Helen  Gray  Cone.  The  Cal- 
endar of  the  Seasons,  The  Calendar  of 
the  Nations,  Companion  gift-books,  with 
fac-similes  of  water-color  designs,  by  Maud 
Humphrey.  Square  Bvo,  in  box.  The 
Queen  of  the  Adriatic,  with  fac-similes 
of  colored  photographs  of  Venice.  Text 
by  Charles  Driarte.  Square  folio,  in  box. 
Between  Times.  By  Walter  Learned. 
i6mo,  pp.  134.  New  York  :  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  &  Brother.     1889. 

Among  the  holiday  gift-books  of  1889,  the 
above  titles  describe  a  varied  group  of  perfect 
beauties.  Nothing  could  certainly  be  more  at- 
tractive to  a  child  than  the  "  Babes  of  the  Na- 
tions," to  which  the  artist  has  given  life  and  ani- 
mation, in  the  brightest  and  warmest  of  colors,  and 
the  most  picturesque  attire  of  the  present  fash- 
ions. In  the  "  Queen  of  the  Adriatic,"  the  older 
members  of  the  family  may  enjoy,  in  sumptuous 
form,  text  descriptions,  as  well  as  choicest  pict- 
ures, of  "  St.  Mark's  Cathedral,"  the  "  Grand 
Canal,"  the  "  Riva  dei  Schiavoni,"  and  the 
"  Rialto  Bridge,"  and  other  well-known  places. 
And  every  lover  of  sweet  verse  should  possess  a 
copy  of  Walter  Learned's  dainty  little  book, 
"  Between  Times."  As  we  open  at  random, 
the  following  lines  fasten  attention,  from  his  fe- 
licitous poem,  "  With  Pen  and  Ink  "  : 

"  Ah  me !   the  while  I  stop  to  think 
What  Shakespeare  did  with  pen  and  ink, 
I  wonder  how  his  ink  was  made — 
If  blue  or  purple  was  the  shade  : 
******* 
So  this  the  miracle  explains, 
He  used  his  pen  and  ink  with  brains. 
Mine  is  the  harder  task,  I  think, 
To  write  with  only  pen  and  ink." 


THE  SCOTCH-IRISH  IN  AMERICA. 
Proceedings  of  the  Scotch-Irish  Congress  at 
Columbia,  Tennessee,  May  8-11,  1889.  8vo, 
pp.  210.  Published  by  order  of  the  Scotch- 
Irish  Society  of  America.  Cincinnati:  Robert 
Clarke  &  Co,     1889. 

This  is  the  first  distinctive  Scotch-Irish  book 
ever  issued  in  this  country.  It  appears  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Scotch-Irish  Society  of 
America,  an  organization  formed  at  the  meeting 
of  its  first  Congress,  in  May,  1889. 
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ONE  of  the  interesting  incidents  of  the  recent  anniversary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Historical  Association  at  Washington  was  when  the  illustrious 
historian,  George  Bancroft,  now  in  his  ninetieth  year,  entered  the  audience- 
hall  on  the  arm  of  an  attendant  during  the  progress  of  the  third  morning 
session.  He  was  gracefully  welcomed  by  the  president  of  the  association, 
Charles  Kendall  Adams  of  Cornell  University,  who  left  the  chair  to  hand 
Mr.  Bancroft  to  the  platform  and  place  him  in  the  executive  seat  which  he 
temporarily  relinquished.  The  ringing  applause  of  the  audience  was  pro- 
longed for  some  minutes,  and  then  President  Adams  said,  in  a  clear,  rich 
voice  :  ^'  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  welcome  here  the  Nestor  of  American  his- 
tory, George  Bancroft  ;  "  and  making  a  few  pertinent  remarks  upon  the  fact 
that  it  was  now  more  than  sixty  years  since  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Ban- 
croft's great  historical  work  appeared,  he  added  :  "  It  would  indeed  be 
unseemly  in  me  to  occupy  the  executive  chair  while  such  a  man  is  in 
our  midst."  Mr.  Bancroft  rose  in  acknowledgment  of  the  distinguished 
courtesy,  and  in  a  few  well-chosen  words  wished  the  association  success 
and  prosperity,  assuring  the  members  that  they  could  not  otherwise  but 
secure  it  under  the  leadership  of  so  eminent  a  man  as  President  Adams. 
But  he  declined  the  honor  of  presiding  and  stepped  lightly  aside,  insisting 
with  characteristic  elegance  of  manner  that  the  president  must  return  to 
the  chair  ;  and  taking  the  seat  beside  him,  remained  until  the  session 
closed. 

Mr.  Bancroft  is  in  himself  a  historic  figure.  For  upward  of  three  full 
decades  he  has  been  a  prominent  feature  in  Washington  life — politically, 
socially,  and  intellectually.  Born  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  on  the  3d 
of  October,  1800,  he  is  as  old  as  the  century,  and  has  been  closely  identi- 
fied with  all  its  wonderful  history.  Like  Mr.  Bryant,  he  was  precocious 
in  his  boyhood  ;  he  graduated  at  the  age  of  seventeen  from  Harvard  Col- 
lege. He  then  went  to  Gottingen,  Germany,  where  he  resided  some  two 
years,  studying  German,  French,  Italian,  and  other  languages  and  litera- 
tures, including  a  course  in   Greek  philosophy,  and  received  the  degree  of 
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Ph.D.  while  yet  in  his  twentieth  year.*  He  next  repaired  to  Heidelberg  for 
the  special  study  of  history,  desiring,  it  is  said,  to  see  if  the  masses  of  men 
in  action  would  not  lead  by  the  inductive  method  to  the  establishment  of 
the  laws  of  morality  as  a  science.  He  wrote  poems,  and  published  quite  a 
number  in  a  volume  in  1823  ;  but  his  inclinations  and  his  tastes  were  for 
the  broader  field,  loftier  work,  and  research,  which  history  involves.  Dur- 
ing the  same  year,  1823,  he  opened  the  famous  Round  Hill  school  at 
Northampton,  Massachusetts,  in  connection  with  Dr.  Joseph  G.  Cogswell, 
and  henceforward  his  spare  moments  were  chiefly  devoted  to  his  favorite 
and  absorbing  pursuit.  It  was  ten  years  before  the  initial  volume  of  his 
elaborate  History  of  the  United  States  was  completed,  which  was  published 
in  1834.  Time  rolled  on,  and  during  a  three  years'  residence  in  Spring- 
field, Massachusetts,  his  second  volume  was  completed.  In  1838  President 
Van  Buren,  recognizing  his  capacity  \\\  other  fields  as  well  as  literature, 
appointed  him  collector  of  the  port  of  Boston,  and  in  1844  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  Democratic  party  for  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  received 
a  very  large  vote  though  not  sufficient  for  election. 

The  following  year,  1845,  witnessed  James  K.  Polk's  inauguration  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Bancroft  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  In  this  department  he  found  full  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  his  genius  for  statesmanship.  He  founded  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis,  an  institution  which  congress  hitherto  had  never 
been  willing  to  establish.  Mr.  Bancroft  discovered  the  measure  of  the 
powers  of  the  secretaryship,  and  proceeded  to  secure  a  suitable  place  at 
Annapolis  where  midshipmen  might  wait  for  orders,  protected  from  the 
dangers  of  idleness  and  city  life,  and  instructors  were  employed  to  give 
them  lessons  in  the  profession  to  which  they  were  pledged.  By  the  time 
congress  had  assembled  and  lifted  its  eye-glass  to  see  what  was  going  on, 
the  school  was  in  full  operation,  and  no  reasonable  excuse  being  found  for 
its  discontinuance,  it  was  accepted  and  the  grave  and  dignified  legisla- 
tors proceeded  to  provide  for  its  support ;  Mr.  Bancroft  obtained  all  the 
appropriations  for  which  he  asked.  He  also  signalized  his  administration 
by  projecting  many  important  reforms  in  various  directions,  and  issued  to 
the  commander  of  the  squadron  on  the  Pacific  the  order,  in  the  event  of 
war  with  Mexico,  to  take  immediate  possession  of  California.  Mr.  Bancroft 
acted  one  month  as  Secretary  of  War  pro  tern.,  giving  the  order  to  the 
army  which  caused  the  first  occupation  of  Texas  by  the  United  States. 
Presently  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Great  Britain,  and  from  1846  to 
1849  occupied  that  important  position.  In  1867  he  was  minister  to  Rus- 
sia, in  1868  to  the  North  German  Federation,  and  in  1871  to   the  German 
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empire.     While  in  Berlin  he  rendered  services  of  value  in  the  settlement 
of  the  northwestern  boundary  of  the  United  States  with  Great  Britain. 

During  these  successive  years  he  met  with  opportunities  for  historical 
investigation  such  as  few  writers  have  at  their  command,  and  with  untiring 
industry  produced  one  volume  after  another  until  his  elaborate  work  on 
American  history  comprehended  twelve  volumes — a  standard  work  of  the 
highest  character  in  the  world  of  letters.  His  fame  as  a  historian  had  in 
the  meanwhile  become  world-wide.  But  he  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  his 
achievement  until  he  had  subjected  it  to  the  severest  criticism.  He  con- 
scientiously and  carefully  examined  into  the  nature  of  the  controversies 
which  his  great  national  history  had  provoked,  and  with  fresh  light  and 
maturer  judgment  set  bravely  about  a  complete  revision.  Nearly  every 
page  and  chapter  were  rewritten  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  in  the  new  and 
condensed  form  the  work  was  finally  issued  in  six  volumes  about  1885. 
Thus  the  reading  community  have  the  benefit  of  the  author's  ripe  scholar- 
ship and  later  acquisitions  in  historic  knowledge  and  culture. 
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Aside  from  this  notable  contribution  to  the  historic  literature  of  the 
world,  Mr.  Bancroft  has  been  the  author  of  many  important  papers, 
speeches,  addresses,  and  publications.  His  latest  public  address,  entitled 
''  Self-Government,"  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  third  meeting  of  the 
American  Historical  Association,  of  which  he  was  then  president,  was 
published  in  the  June  issue,  1886,  of  the  fifteenth  volume  of  this  magazine. 

Mr.  Bancroft's  winter  home  in  Washington  is  a  large  square,  substantial 
looking  dwelling  in  H  street,  not  far  from  the  Executive  mansion.  Its 
rooms  are  spacious  and  inviting,  and  its  handsome  appointments  include 
many  historic  treasures.  The  chairs  in  the  drawing-rooms  formerly 
belonged  to  Edmund  Waller,  the  English  poet.  The  library  is  the  gem  of 
the  house.  It  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  private  libraries  in  the  country, 
and  Mr.  Bancroft's  collection  of  original  portraits  and  rare  old  pictures  is 
also  of  priceless  value.  Mrs.  Bancroft  was  a  lady  of  many  accomplishments 
and  great  personal  worth,  and  during  her  lifetime  the  most  distinguished 
and  attractive  social  assemblages  in  Washington  were  entertained  within 
these  walls.  The  summer  residence  of  Mr.  Bancroft  is  in  Newport,  a  pic- 
turesque villa  overlooking  the  ocean  and  occupying  many  highly  cultivated 
acres,  brightened  with  the  choicest  roses  in  the  land.  Mr.  Bancroft  has 
always  taken  special  delight  in  the  culture  of  roses,  and  his  numerous 
varieties  are  catalogued  with  as  much  care  as  the  books  in  his  library. 
He  is  usually  during  the  season  seen  among  his  flowers  every  morning, 
and  upon  horseback  or  in  his  carriage  on  the  avenue  in  the  afternoon. 
Meeting  him  one  day  some  gentlemen  from  Washington  stopped  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  fine  potatoes,  which  they  had  observed  while  taking  a 
morning  ramble  along  the  cliff  near  the  edge  of  his  estate, 'and  which  they 
pronounced  the  finest  potatoes  they  had  seen  in  Newport.  "  My  potatoes  ! 
my  potatoes  !  "  exclaimed  the  distinguished  historian  ;  "  if  you  think  they 
are  fine,  what  will  you  say  when  you  come  to  see  my  roses  !  " 

The  congress  of  historians  which  invaded  Washington  during  the  clos- 
ing days  of  1889  was,  like  some  people,  older  than  its  years.  It  blossomed 
into  existence  at  Saratoga  in  1884,  and  was  appropriately  christened  the 
American  Historical  Association.  It  created  no  sensation  at  the  time  of 
its  birth,  and  it  passed  its  tender  infancy  in  peaceful  quiet,  without  pro- 
voking so  much  even  as  a  ripple  in  the  atmosphere  of  letters.  But  its 
growth  has  been  from  the  beginning  uniformly  healthful,  and  of  late  it 
has  taken  a  vigorous  leap  into  maturity,  so  that  it  may  verily  be  said  to 
have  lived  much  longer  in  its  brief  lifetime  than  any  of  its  contemporary 
organizations.  It  appeared  before  the  public  of  our  national  capital  to 
celebrate  its  sixth  anniversary  with  a  membership  representing  the  higher 
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institutions  of  learning  and  the  best  culture  and  scholarship  of  nearly 
every  state  in  the  Union — a  brilliant  coterie  of  sjiudents  and  historians, 
who,  like  the  silent  stars  in  their  modesty,  needed  the  stimulus  of  just 
such  a  movement  to  induce  them  to  reveal  glimpses  of  their  imperishable 
work  to  the  world.  The  announcement  that  the  association  had  been 
incorporated  by  an  act  of  congress  in  the  early  part  of  1889,  gave  immense 
satisfaction.  The  bill  passed  the  house  of  representatives  December  17, 
1888,  the  senate  December  19,  1888,  and  was  approved  by  the  President 
on  the  4th  of  January,  1889.  It  is  recorded.  An  Act  to  Incorporate  the 
American  Historical  Association^  and  reads  as  follows: 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Andrew  D.  White  of  Ithaca  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  George  Bancroft  of  Washington  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Justin  Winsor  of  Cam- 
bridge in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  William  F.  Poole  of  Chicago  in  the  state  of  Illinois, 
Herbert  B.  Adams  of  Baltimore  in  the  state  of  Maryland,  Clarence  W.  Bowen  of  Brook- 
lyn in  the  state  of  New  York,  their  associates  and  successors,  are  hereby  created  a  body 
corporate  and  politic,  by  the  name  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  historical  studies,  the  collection  and  preservation  of  historical  manuscripts,  and 
for  kindred  purposes  in  the  interest  of  American  history  and  of  history  in  America. 

Said  association  is  authorized  to  hold  real  and  personal  estate  to  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  adopt  a  constitution,  and  to  make  by-laws. 

Said  association  shall  have  its  headquarters  at  Washington  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  shall  hold  its  annual  meetings  in  such  places  as  the  said  incorporators  shall 
determine. 

Said  association  shall  report  annually  to  the  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
concerning  its  proceedings  and  the  condition  of  historical  study  in  America. 

Said  secretary  shall  communicate  to  congress  the  whole  of  such  reports,  or  such 
portion  thereof  as  he  shall  see  fit. 

The  regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  are  authorized  to  permit  said  association 
to  deposit  its  collections,  manuscripts,  books,  pamphlets,  and  other  material  for  history, 
in  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  or  in  the  National  Museum,  at  their  discretion,  upon  such 
conditions  and  under  such  rules  as  they  shall  prescribe." 

The  presence  of  all  the  ex-presidents  of  the  association  was  one  of  the 
notable  features  of  this  its  sixth  annual  meeting.  Andrew  D.  White,  ex- 
president  of  Cornell  University,  whose  learning  is  only  equaled  by  the 
impetus  he  has  given  to  the  cause  of  genuine  education,  and  whose  name 
is  honored  wherever  history  finds  a  votary,  was  the  first  president  of  the 
young  association,  conducting  the  meeting  at  Saratoga  in  1885.  George 
Bancroft  the  historian,  as  before  mentioned,  was  the  second  president ;  and 
the  annual  meeting  of  1886,  over  which  he  presided,  was  held  in  Washing- 
ton. The  third  president  chosen  was  Dr.  Justin  Winsor,  the  accomplished 
librarian    of     Harvard    College,    better    known    to    the    country    perhaps 
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through  his  numerous  valuable  works  on  American  history  ;  and  the  asso- 
ciation assembled  in  Boston  in  1887,  the  meeting  proving  one  of  excep- 
tional interest  and  marked  success.  The  fourth  president  was  Dr.  William 
Frederick  Poole  of  the  great  Newbury  Library  at  Chicago,  whose  unpar- 
alleled genius  as  a  librarian  has  been  exercised  to  the  public  advantage  in 
many  states,  and  whose  scholarly  writings  are  permanent  contributions  to 
historic  literature.  He  presided  over  the  meeting  of  1888,  which  was 
again  held  in  Washington.  The  fifth  president,  Charles  Kendall  Adams, 
president  of  Cornell  University,  conducted  in  the  most  acceptable  manner 
the  late  important  meeting  which  closed  its  sessions  with  the  year  1889 — 
a  meeting  destined  to  influence  a  wider  and  more  sympathetic  audience 
than  any  similar  assemblage  ever  convened  in  America  since  the  birth  of 
our  prosperous  republic.  The  sixth  president,  chosen  on  this  occasion  for 
1890,  is  the  grandson  of  Chief-Justice  John  Jay  of  historic  renown — the 
well-known  Hon.  John  Jay  of  New  York  city,  president  of  the  Huguenot 
Society  of  America;  and  the  first  vice-president  for  1890  is  the  grandson 
of  the  two  distinguished  historic  characters,  Patrick  Henry  and  William 
Wirt — the  Hon.  William  Wirt  Henry  of  Richmond,  Virginia. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  which  resulted  in  a  request  that  the  six  presi- 
dents should  sit  in  a  group  for  their  portraits  before  the  congress  adjourned, 
and  we  are  thus  enabled  to  present  to  our  readers  the  picture  on  preceding 
page,  which  includes  the  portraits  of  the  secretary,  Herbert  B.  Adams, 
Ph.D.,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  the  treasurer,  Clarence  Winthrop 
Bowen,  Ph.D.,  of  New  York  city,  who  stand  in  the  rear  of  the  presidents. 

The  meetings  occupied  the  mornings  and  evenings  of  three  days, 
opening  on  Saturday,  December  28.  Some  twenty-six  carefully  prepared 
papers  were  read,  covering  a  wide  range  of  topics,  and  there  were  also,  from 
time  to  time,  animated  discussions  in  4;he  few  minutes  allotted  at  the  close 
of  each  paper.  The  hospitalities  of  the  great  lecture-room  of  the  national 
museum  at  the  Smithsonian  Institute  were  extended  for  the  morning  ses- 
sions, the  walls  of  which  were  decorated  by  the  curators  for  the  occasion 
with  the  Catlin  collection  of  Indian  portraits,  pictures  of  the  Pueblos  and 
cliff  dwellers,  and  busts  of  American  statesmen  ;  while  a  number  of  cases 
displaying  choice  historic  relics  were  arranged  with  excellent  taste  about 
the  hall.  The  evening  sessions  were  held  in  the  large  audience-room  of 
the  Columbian  University  by  invitation  of  President  James  C.  Welling. 
The  afternoons  were  free  for  social  purposes. 

President  Adams  opened  the  congress  with  a  few  excellent  remarks, 
and  introduced  the  first  speaker,  Professor  George  L.  Burr  of  Cornell 
University,  whose  subject  was  '^  The  Literature  of  Witchcraft,"  which  he 
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said  included  not  less  than  a  thousand  volumes.  The  work  of  the  Inqui- 
sition and  the  crusade  against  witchcraft  in  England  and  New  England, 
was  to  detect  and  punish  the  servants  of  Satan.  Ex-President  Andrew 
D.  White  followed  with  a  novel  and  entertaining  essay  entitled  "  A  Cate- 
chism of  Political  Reaction,"  which  commanded  the  close  attention  of  the 
meeting  during  its  entire  delivery.  It  was  based  upon  a  quaint  little 
book  which  he  found  in  Europe  three  years  ago,  written  for  popular  use 
by  the  archbishop  of  Sorrento,  whom  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  had 
made  tutor  of  the  young  prince  Francis  (who,  as  king,  was  afterwards 
dethroned  by  Garibaldi)  and  was  also  the  minister  of  public  instruction 
for  the  kingdom.  The  arguments  in  this  catechism  are  most  ingenious, 
showing  that  men  were  not  born  free  and  equal,  that  sovereignty  cannot 
reside  in  a  people,  and  that  the  general  education  of  the  working  classes 
leads  to  the  destruction  of  the  state  and  general  misery  and  discontent. 
As  for  a  king,  the  curious  book  declares  that  he  is  not  bound  by  any  oath 
that  he  may  have  sworn  to  maintain  a  constitution.  This  work  is  per- 
haps the  most  perfect  specimen  of  European  reactionary  literature  that  has 
ever  appeared.  The  third  paper  of  the  morning  was  by  Prof.  Herbert 
Elmer  Mills  of  Cornell  University  on  the  ''  French  Revolution  in  San 
Domingo ;  "  and  the  fourth  paper  bore  the  title  of  "  Reminiscences  of  the 
American  War  of  Independence,"  a  newly  discovered  manuscript  of  Lud- 
wig,  Baron  von  Closen,  aide  to  Count  de  Rochambeau,  which  was  read  in 
a  clear,  finely  modulated  voice  by  Clarence  Winthrop  Bowen,  LL.D. 
This  manuscript  was  found  in  the  early  part  of  1889  among  the  archives 
of  the  Von  Closen  family  in  their  castle  at  Bavaria. 

The  writer  was  with  the  French  army  in  1780  at  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  and  as  the  aide  of  Rochambeau  witnessed  the  notable  conferences 
between  Washington  and  the  French  officers,  and  describes  in  the  most 
captivating  style  his  various  interviews  with  the  prominent  Americans  of 
the  day  and  his  visits  to  their  homes.  He  traveled  wherever  the  army 
went,  through  and  through  the  country.  In  July,  1892,  he  was  in  Freder- 
icksburg, Virginia.  He  says:  ''The  14th  was  a  halting  day,  and  passed 
in  walks  and  visits.  The  afternoon  I  spent  with  Mrs.  (Mary)  W^ashington 
and  her  sister,  both  ladies  no  less  venerable  in  their  way  than  the  general 
in  his.  On  the  17th  we  reached  Colchester,  on  the  i8th  Alexandria,  where 
I  left  my  regiment,  in  view  of  visiting  Mount  Vernon,  the  domain  of  Gen- 
eral Washington.  I  arrived  there  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  was 
very  kindly  received  by  Administrator  Lund,  a  nephew  of  the  general's. 
I  was  impressed  with  Mr.  Lund  as  being  a  worthy,  unselfish  man,  and,  as 
well  as  his  wife,  sincerely  devoted  to  the  general,  so  that  the  latter  could 
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not  really  have  wished  for  a  better  representative.  The  spacious  and  well- 
contrived  mansion-house  at  Mount  Vernon  was  elegantly  furnished,  though 
there  was  no  remarkable  luxury  to  be  seen  anywhere,  and,  indeed,  any 
ostentatious  pomp  would  not  have  agreed  with  the  simple  manner  of  the 
owner.  Two  pavilions  and  a  number  of  farm  buildings  completed  the 
impression  of  a  stately  domain.  A  stable  was  just  being  rebuilt,  that  had 
been  burned  down  a  short  time  before,  in  which  accident  the  general  had 
lost  ten  of  his  best  horses.  Behind  the  pavilion  at  the  right  there  was  a 
far  extending  garden,  which  was  kept  with  equal  taste  and  produced  some 
of  the  finest  kinds  of  fruit  in  the  country.  The  next  morning  I  left  Mount 
Vernon,  and  Mr.  Lund  had  the  kindness  to  accompany  me  as  far  as  Alex- 
andria. There  we  breakfasted  at  Colonel  Fitzpatrick's,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded toward  Ebbington,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Custis.  We  had  got 
about  four  miles  on  our  way  when  we  met  her.  She  was  going  to  Mr. 
Fitzgerald's,  from  where  we  were  just  coming.  She  intended  to  go  from 
there  by  ship  down  the  Potomac  to  meet  her  mother  at  the  estate  of  a 
Mr.  Diggs,  seven  miles  from  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  house,  on  the  left  shore  of 
the  river.  She  invited  us  to  take  part  in  this  excursion,  and  I  did  not 
hesitate  for  a  moment  in  answering  'yes.'  I  thereupon  returned  to  Alex- 
andria, and  sent  my  horses  back  to  Mount  Vernon  by  land.  At  ten 
o'clock  I  embarked  with  Mrs.  Custis,  her  friend  Miss  Aliens,  Mr.  Lund, 
and  an  intelligent  young  lawyer,  whose  name  I  do  not  remember,  in  a 
pretty  small  boat.  The  town  of  Alexandria,  lying  close  upon  the  right 
shore  of  the  Potomac,  and  resting  above  it  like  an  ample  theatre,  affords 
a  few  miles  lower  down  the  river  an  aspect  of  the  greatest  charm.  The 
beauties  of  the  view  were  combined  with  merry  conversation,  in  which  the 
ladies  set  us  the  best  example,  so  that  time  seemed  to  be  flying  away. 
At  noon  we  reached  the  house  of  the  family  Diggs,  where  we  were 
received  in  a  most  friendly  manner.  Shortly  after,  also,  Mrs.  (General) 
Washington  arrived  there,  on  her  way  home  from  the  North  River.  She 
was  accompanied  by  a  nephew  of  the  general's,  a  young  man  of  capti- 
vating, though  rather  sickly  looking  appearance.  He  had  been  suffering 
for  some  time  from  a  slow  fever,  which,  I  was  told,  is  frequently  met  with 
in  Virginia.  After  dinner  we  embarked  with  Mrs.  Washington  and  her 
nephew  in  the  same  boat  that  had  brought  us  here,  in  order  to  continue 
our  trip  to  Mount  Vernon,  six  miles  down  the  river.  On  our  arrival,  Mrs. 
Washington  requested  me  to  invite  Count  de  Custine,  who  was  at  that 
moment  at  Colchester,  with  all  the  officers  of  his  regiment,  to  dinner  for 
the  next  day.  The  count  accepted  the  invitation  with  ten  officers  of  the 
regiment,  and  sent  Mr.  Bellegarde  before  him  with  a  very  valuable  present, 
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a  set  of  china,  coming  from  his  own  manufactory  at  Niederweiler,  near 
Pflazburg  in  Lorraine.  It  was  ornamented  with  the  coat-of-arms  and 
initials  of  General  Washington,  surmounted  by  a  laurel  wreath,  and  was 
received  by  Mrs.  Washington  with  most  hearty  thanks.  These  gentlemen 
returned  in  the  evening  to  Colchester,  whilst  I,  for  my  part,  remained  the 
following  day  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  was  then  obliged  to  take  leave, 
though  very  unwillingly." 

The  evening  session  on  Saturday  was  very  largely  attended,  it  being 
the  occasion  of  the  inaugural  address  of  President  Adams,  the  Hon.  John 
Jay  presiding.  The  subject,  "  Recent  Historical  Work  in  the  Univer- 
sities," was  admirably  chosen  and  ably  and  comprehensively  treated.  The 
paper  will  be  found  complete  in  another  part  of  the  magazine.  Apprecia- 
tive remarks  were  made  concerning  it,  at  the  conclusion  of  its  reading, 
by  ex-President  White,  by  Prof.  Austin  Scott  of  Rutgers  College,  and  by 
Senator  Hoar.  Some  interesting  statements  followed  about  the  discov- 
ery of  the  Calvert  papers,  by  Mendes  Cohen,  secretary  of  the  Maryland 
Historical  Society,  papers  that  deal  with  the  very  earliest  history  not  only 
of  Baltimore  but  of  all  Maryland.  Among  these  is  the  original  letter 
from  Lord  Baltimore  commanding  religious  toleration  among  the  settlers, 
and  touching  upon  many  other  interesting  facts  in  the  history  of  Mary- 
land. 

Dr.  G.  Browne  Goode,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian,  presented 
the  opening  paper  on  Monday  morning  when  the  association  reassembled — 
President  Adams  in  the  chair.  It  was  the  story  of  the  origin  and  early 
history  of  our  scientific  institutions.  He  said  that  when  Washington 
became  President  there  were  but  two  national  and  three  private  scientific 
associations  in  this  country.  Washington  was  himself  interested  in  scien- 
tific progress,  and  contributed  one  of  the  first  papers  on  agricultural 
science  to  these  young  associations.  During  the  Revolution  Washington 
was  looking  forward  to  an  opportunity  to  found  a  national  university.  In 
intimate  relation  to  that  scheme  was  one  for  a  military  academy,  for 
Washington  had  felt  the  need  of  educated  engineer  officers.  West  Point 
was  organized  and  established  under  Washington  ;  so,  too,  was  the  Patent 
Office,  which  originated  with  Jefferson.  In  1808  Jefferson  had  collected 
over  three  hundred  specimens  from  the  Big  Bone  lake  in  a  room  in  the 
White  House,  thus  making  the  beginning  of  American  governmental  work 
in  paleontology.  Dr.  Goode  traced  the  history  of  the  various  institutions 
of  learning,  including  the  Columbian  University,  the  Smithsonian,  and  the 
American  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  pointed  out  the  notable  tendencies 
toward  the  development   of  a  larger  scientific  and  intellectual  life  in  the 
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capital.  Dr.  Walter  B.  Scaife,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  followed  with 
a  paper  on  the  development  of  international  law  as  to  newly  discovered 
territory,  which  opened  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  policy  of  the  Roman 
See  as  the  arbiter  of  Europe  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth  century,  to 
show  that  the  bulls  of  Alexander  VI.,  dividing  the  non-Christian  worlds 
between  Spain  and  Portugal,  were  not  manifestations  of  an  unheard-of  pre- 
sumption, but  were  the  natural  outgrowth  of  precedent  conditions.  Inter- 
national law  had  started  on  its  cafeer  to  try  to  persuade  men  to  be  gov- 
erned by  reason  rather  than  by  force,  and  ever  striving  toward  the  ideal,  but 
keeping  the  practical  in  mind,  it  advanced  in  the  course  of  two  and  a  half 
centuries  to  the  formulation  of  rules  of  action  high  in  their  aim,  and  still 
practicable  in  their  application.  Meanwhile  the  practice  of  nations  under- 
went modifications.  Spain,  finding  the  pope's  authority  rejected  by  other 
powers,  set  up  the  right  of  possession  by  discovery  ;  but  in  this  England 
was  at  least  her  equal,  inasmuch  as  her  representative  had  seen  the  main- 
land of  the  western  continent  before  any  Spaniard.  England  advanced 
also  this  theory  as  long  as  it  answered  her  purpose,  then  turned  to  another, 
viz.,  that  actual  occupation  is  necessary  to  effect  a  complete  title.  Finally, 
during  the  present  decade,  a  union  has  been  made  of  practice  and  theory 
in  the  formation  of  the  Congo  state  ;  and  rules  have  been  formulated  and 
adopted  by  the  great  powers  for  the  future  regulation  of  national  action 
in  the  matter.  The  whole  subject,  said  the  speaker,  goes  to  show  the 
value  of  forming  correct  scientific  theories  as  to  the  affairs  of  men,  even 
when  apparently  there  is  the  least  hope  of  their  ever  being  realized  ;  also 
that  they  do  have  effect  on  the  practices  of  mankind,  and  that  a  time  will 
come  when  they  will  be  recognized  as  the  true  standard  of  action. 

Dr.  William  A.  Dunning  of  Columbia  College  was  next  introduced,  and 
read  a  carefully  prepared  paper  on  the  "  Impeachment  and  Trial  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson."  He  described  Johnson's  personal  qualities  and  character, 
and  said  that  in  the  impeachment  proceedings  the  western  people  took 
the  leading  part,  while  the  eastern  men  were  lukewarm.  The  explanation 
was  that  Senator  Wade  of  Ohio  was  booked  for  the  succession  in  case 
Johnson  was  removed,  and  Wade  was  not  a  favorite  amiong  eastern  men. 
He  stated  concisely  the  views  of  the  different  parties  respecting  the  im- 
peachment and  the  theories  which  prevailed  as  to  the  proper  limits  of  the 
president's  powers  and  functions,  remarking  that  the  results,  so  far  as  the 
co-ordination  of  departments  goes,  show  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion built  strongly  and  well.  There  probably  never  will  again  arise  cir- 
cumstances more  favorable  to  the  deposition  of  the  president  than  at  the 
time  of  Johnson's  impeachment.     That  the  effort  failed  is  confirmation  of 
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the  security  of  the  principle  asserted  by  the  founders  of  the  republic. 
General  Marcus  J.  Wright,  of  the  War  Records'  office,  was  the  next 
speaker,  his  paper  on  "The  Trial  and  Execution  of  John  Brown  "  being 
substantially  an  answer  to  Dr.  H.  von  Hoist's  charges  that  John  Brown 
did  not  receive  a  fair  trial.  General  Wright  reviewed  the  whole  case  from 
notes  and  evidences  taken  at  the  time,  including  that  of  Hon.  D.  W.  Voor- 
hees,  who  defended  one  of  the  prisoners,  and  of  Brown  himself  as  to  the 
fairness  of  the  trial,  and  clearly  established  his  thesis  that  everything  was 
done  which  the  law  required. 

Dr.  Freeman  Snow,  of  Harvard  University,  read  the  concluding  paper 
of  the  morning,  "  A  Defense  of  Congressional  Government."  He  said  that, 
following  the  lead  of  the  late  Mr.  Bagehot,  many  Americans  are  engaged 
in  drawing  comparisons  between  the  English  and  American  institutions, 
and,  like  Mr.  Bagehot,  they  find  nearly  all  the  advantages  on  the  side  of 
the  English.  The  multitude,  it  is  said,  needs  leadership.  Hence,  if  we 
would  save  our  society  from  disintegration,  we  must  adopt  the  English 
system  of  responsible  leadership.^  The  error  of  this  view  of  the  case  is  in 
looking  too  intently  at  the  mere  machinery  of  government  and  not  at  soci- 
ety as  a  whole.  The  effect  of  obeying  leaders  is  to  take  away  from  the 
masses  the  habit  of  thinking  for  themselves  and  of  forming  their  own 
opinions.  Our  government  is  the  safest  in  the  long  run,  as  it  develops 
independence  of  thought  and  the  capacity  for  self-government  in  the 
many,  while  dependence  upon  leaders,  as  in  the  English  system,  has  the 
opposite  effect.  Too  much  is  expected  of  popular  government ;  we  should 
not  expect  perfection  from  an  imperfect  people.  If  we  want  more  efficient 
legislation  we  should  send  men  to  W^ashington  for  just  that  purpose.  The 
present  condition  of  our  politics  is  largely  a  legacy  left  us  by  the  slavery 
struggle  and  civil  war.  It  is  an  abnormal  condition  of  things  and  will  pass 
away.     It  is  even  now  on  the  wane. 

The  papers  presented  in  the  evening  of  Monday  related  to  New  Eng- 
land and  the  West.  "  The  Economic  and  Social  History  of  New  England, 
1620-1789,"  by  William  S.  Weeden,  president  of  the  historic  and  economic 
association  of  Brown  University  at  Providence,  commanded  the  closest 
attention.  The  speaker  proceeded  to  show  that  no  grand  theory  of  gov- 
ernment caused  our  American  colonies  to  form  a  republic.  New  England 
communities  were  founded  on  freehold  land  tenure;  on  a  meeting,  the  local 
and  social  expression  of  religious  life  and  family  culture  ;  and  on  a  repre- 
sentative gathering,  corresponding  to  the  old  folk-mote  of  the  Germanic 
race.  Commerce  was  established  with  the  Indians  through  wampum,  and 
presently  the  colonists  built  ships  and  bartered  their  own  products  among 
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themselves.  Vessels  were  laden  with  fish  for  distant  ports  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  returned  with  iron,  cordage,  and  various  necessaries 
for  new  settlenaents.  The  Puritans  constantly  mentioned  this  commerce 
in  their  prayers.  Stephen  Winthrop  wrote  to  his  father  after  having  sold 
his  wine,  ^'  Blessed  be  God,  well  sold  !  "  The  economic  resistance  of  strong 
men  to  taxation  won  us  our  independence,  as  truly  as  the  charters  of 
mediaeval  cities  were  obtained  by  purchase.  ''The  Correspondence  of  the 
Pelham  Family,  and  the  Loss  of  Oswego  to  the  British,"  by  William  Henry 
Smith,  president  of  the  associated  press,  followed,  bringing  to  light  the  fact 
that  a  large  collection  of  historical  manuscripts  relating  to  America,  and 
especially  rich  in  diplomatic  papers,  is  now  accessible  in  the  archives  of  the 
Pelham  family.  The  entire  number  of  volumes  is  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
two,  three  hundred  and  five  of  which  contain  official  correspondence, 
arranged  chronologically  from  1697-1768,  preserved  by  Thomas  Pelham. 
Mr.  Smith  forcibly  commended  the  example  of  the  Canadian  government 
to  the  attention  of  our  legislators,  in  the  matter  of  securing  historical 
records.  The  "  Early  History  of  the  Ballot  in  Connecticut,"  by  Prof. 
Simeon  E.  Baldwin  of  Yale,  was  next  read  in  a  most  impressive  manner, 
and  although  occupying  but  twenty  minutes,  the  instruction  it  contained 
was  so  perfectly  condensed  that  it  might  easily  have  occupied  the  attention 
of  an  entire  session. 

"  Certain  Phases  of  the  Westward  Movement  during  the  Revolution- 
ary War"  was  the  subject  of  a  spirited  address  by  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
the  civil  service  commissioner,  whose  fame  as  an  author  is  well  known  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  which  concluded  the  exercises  of  the,  evening. 
He  gave  a  graphic  picture  of  the  conquest  of  the  western  country,  and 
illustrated  the  motives  of  the. pioneers,  and  their  efforts  for  the  improve- 
ment of  material  conditions  of  life.  He  deplored  the  ignorance  of  eastern 
historians  in  western  history,  and  likened  it  to  that  of  the  English  regard- 
ing American  history  in  general.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  criticise  the  fictitious 
work  of  some  of  the  western  writers,  while  emphasizing  the  fact  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  historic  literature  of  the  world  more  heroic,  inspiring,  and 
picturesque  than  the  wonderful  chapter  of  how  the  great  West  was  won  in 
the  midst  of  war  and  revolution.  He  also  described  how  government  was 
organized  in  the  wilderness,  on  the  basis  of  English  institutions  with  which 
the  settlers  were  familiar.  A  sparkling  discussion  followed  this  paper,  in 
which  Dr.  Toner  of  the  congressional  library,  Dr.  Stills  of  Philadelphia, 
Dr.  Poole  of  the  Newberry  library  of  Chicago,  and  Edward  G.  Mason, 
president  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  took  part,  and  which  brought 
Mr.  Roosevelt  to  his  feet  some  three  times,  to  explain  the  historical  basis 
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of  some  of  his  statements,  which  he  did  in   forceful  language  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  enthusiastic  audience. 

The  morning  of  Tuesday  was  devoted  to  a  series  of  noteworthy  papers 
on  "Southern  History."  Dr.  Edward  Eggleston  was  to  have  led  the  pro- 
cession with  a  study  of  ''  Bacon's  Rebellion,"  but  being  absent  through  ill- 
ness. General  Henry  B.  Carrington,  just  returned  from  Montana,  occupied 
the  platform,  giving  a  brief  address  upon  the  subject  of  the  ''  Flathead 
Indians,"  and  the  successful  termination  of  his  mission  among  them. 
Ethelbert  D.  Warfield,  president  of  Miami  University  at  Oxford,  Ohio, 
the  youngest  college  president  in  this  country,  was  next  introduced  by 
President  Adams  to  the  audience,  and  gave  a  clear,  concise  account  of 
''Kentucky's  Struggle  for  Autonomy,  1784-1792."  He  described  the  his- 
tory of  the  time  in  that  region  as  one  of  constant  turmoil.  There  were  no 
less  than  ten  regular  conventions,  and  several  irregular  assemblies  in  the 
interest  of  self-government,  and  not  one  of  them  all  bears  a  blot  upon 
their  records  of  an  action  of  unconstitutional  character.  The  conservative 
element  was  largel}'  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterian,  and  it  held  the  balance  of 
power,  which  was  always  exerted  on  the  side  of  law  and  order.  At  the 
Virginia  convention  in  1788,  the  district  of  Kentucky  voted  eleven  to 
three  against  adopting  the  Constitution  ;  but  when  its  own  convention 
drew  up  a  constitution  it  leaned  strongly  toward  the  national  instrument. 
Kentucky  shares  with  Vermont  the  honor  of  first  insisting  on  manhood 
suffrage.  President  Warfield  was  followed  by  Lyon  Gardiner  Tyler,  presi- 
dent of  William  and  Mary  College,  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  the  son  of  John 
Tyler,  President  of  the  United  States,  who  presented  interesting  historical 
facts  from  the  records  of  William  and  Mary  College,  the  oldest  institution 
of  higher  education  in  the  South.  He  traced  with  much  skill  the  influence 
of  the  college  upon  the  university  idea,  as  manifested  in  the  early  elective 
system  of  study — a  system  developed  by  Jefferson  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  not  a  foreign  importation  or  French  idea  as  some  have 
claimed.  The  first  law  school  in  America  was  established  at  William  and 
Mary.  President  Tyler  said  the  college  formerly  exercised  the  powers  of  a 
civil  service  commission  in  appointing  the  county  surveyors  after  exami- 
nation, and  that  as  early  as  1779  William  and  Mary  had  discarded  the  old 
text-books  and  was  doing  its  work  by  an  advanced  system  of  lectures,  such 
as  now  holds  in  all  the  leading  colleges.  John  Osborne  Sumner,  a  young 
Harvard  graduate,  was  then  introduced  to  the  congress  and  read  one  of  the 
most  important  papers  of  the  day,  ''  Materials  for  the  Study  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Confederate  States."  He  had  made  persistent  search,  involv- 
ing much  time  and  labor,  and  was  able  to  point  out  the  resting-places  of 
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executive  messages,  reports,  and  other  documents  in  considerable  numbers, 
although  much  material  for  the  historian  was  purposely  destroyed  during 
the  war.  He  said  the  journals  of  the  confederate  congress  were  still  in 
existence,  and  important  manuscripts  were  widely  scattered  among  the 
public  and  private  libraries  of  the  country,  and  suggested  the  organization 
of  inquiry  with  regard  to  the  existence  of  materials  for  confederate  history. 
Prof.  William  P.  Trent  of  the  University  of  the  South,  at  Sewanee,  Ten- 
nessee, continued  the  theme  in  a  well-written  paper  on  the  "  Outlook  for 
Historical  Studies  in  the  South,"  calling  attention  to  the  collection  of 
materials  for  southern  history  now  being  made  in  New  York  city.  He 
sketched  the  exact  condition  of  the  various  historical  societies  in  the 
south,  and  regretted  their  lack  of  enthusiasm.  He  urged  that  southern 
history  should  be  more  earnestly  studied  by  scholars  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  recommended  an  annual  report  of  historical  progress  to  the 
American  Historical  Association.  The  exercises  of  the  morning  were 
closed  with  an  interesting  paper  by  Prof.  Otis  T.  Mason  of  the  National 
Museum,  who  maintained  that  the  student  of  science  as  well  as  the  student 
of  human  culture  is  constantly  a  debtor  to  the  historian.  The  motive 
that  governs  the  operations  of  the  ethnological  department  is  entirely  in 
harmony  with  the  utterance  of  President  Adams,  that  all  things  are  now 
studied  by  the  historic  method. 

The  closing  evening  session  was  devoted  to  historical  science  in  gen- 
eral. A  special  report  on  the  bibliography  of  members  was  made  by  Paul 
Leicester  Ford,  a  great-grandson  of  Noah  Webster.  A  report  on  the 
present  condition  of  historical  studies  in  Canada,  by  George  Stewart,  Jr., 
president  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Quebec,  was  read  by  Secretary 
Adams.  James  Schouler,  the  distinguished  author  of  the  History  of  the 
United  States,  then  read  an  admirable  and  inspiring  paper  on  "  The  Spirit 
of  Research,"  which  may  be  found  in  full  in  another  part  of  this  magazine. 
He  was  followed  by  Justin  Winsor,  Harvard's  learned  librarian  and  the 
editor  of  the  great  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America,  who  ad- 
dressed the  congress  on  "The  Perils  of  Historical  Study."  He  warned 
his  contemporary  historians  that  history  must  be  constantly  re-written, 
either  from  new  sources  or  new  developments,  which  keep  historical  work 
always  fresh  and  perennial ;  that  each  generation  must  renew  the  discussion 
of  historic  events;  and  that  the  history  of  opinions  about  facts  is  no 
small  part  of  the  history  of  those  facts.  The  last  paper  of  the  session, 
prior  to  adjournment,  was  by  Worthington  C.  Ford,  and  his  subject  was, 
"The  Government  as  the  Guardian  of  American  History." 

To  this  rapid  review  of  the  prominent  proceedings  of  the  convention,  a 
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few  words  should  be  added  in  relation  to  the  brilliant  speeches  which  fol- 
lowed the  reading  of  nearly  every  paper,  from  gentlemen  whose  names  were 
not  on  the  programme,  if  we  would  have  the  picture  complete.  These  were 
limited  to  five  minutes  each,  but  many  of  them  contained  the  condensed 
thought  of  hours.  Hon.  William  Wirt  Henry,  grandson  of  Patrick  Henry, 
discussed  with  marvelous  eloquence  the  subject-matter  of  the  papers  of 
both  President  Warfield  and  President  Tyler  ;  Dr.  Winsor  and  several  others 
spoke  forcibly  on  the  historical  work  at  the  South  as  described  by  Pro- 
fessor Trent ;  Dr.  J.  R.  Brackett,  in  the  interesting  discussion  that  followed 
Mr.  Sumner's  paper,  expressed  the  hope  that  the  author  would  print  a  full 
bibliography  of  the  materials  he  had  discovered;  Senator  Hoar's  voice  was 
several  times  heard ;  and  Judge  Mellen  Chamberlain  discussed  Dr.  Win- 
sor's  paper  at  length. 

Some  noteworthy  statistics  were  furnished  by  the  secretary  and  the 
treasurer  which  will  interest  our  readers  at  a  distance.  The  secretary 
stated  that  the  association  now  has  an  active  membership  of  six  hundred 
and  twenty,  with  one  hundred  life-members.  Eighty-nine  members  were 
present  at  this  meeting — the  largest  attendance  in  the  history  of  the  asso- 
ciation— and  their  names,  arranged  alphabetically  by  Secretary  Adams,  are 
as  follows : 

Charles  Kendall  Adams,  president ;  Herbert  B.  Adams,  secretary ; 
Prof.  H.  C.  Adams  of  Ann  Arbor;  Dr.  Cyrus  Adler  of  Baltimore;  Miss 
Maria  Weed  Alden  of  New  York  ;  Dr.  Charles  M.  Andrews  of  Bryn  Mawr; 
Dr.  W.  G.  Andrews  of  Guilford,  Connecticut ;  Dr.  E.  M.  Avery  of  Cleve- 
land ;  Prof.  Simeon  E.  Baldwin  of  New  Haven  ;  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Bancroft, 
librarian  of  the  State  Department ;  George  Bancroft,  ex-president  of  the 
association  ;  Gen.  William  Birney  of  Washington  ;  Prof.  Edward  S.  Bourne 
of  Adelbert  College,  Cleveland  ;  Henry  E.  Bourne  of  Norwich  Academy  ; 
Dr.  Clarence  W.  Bowen  of  New  York  ;  Dr.  Jeffrey  R.  Brackett  of  Balti- 
more;  Prof.  George  L.  Burr  of  Cornell  University;  Prof.  Howard  W. 
Caldwell  of  University  of  Nebraska ;  Gen.  Henry  B.  Carrington  of  Boston  ; 
Judge  Mellen  Chamberlain  of  Boston  ;  the  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Childs,  D.D., 
of  Washington  ;  A.  Howard  Clark  of  national  museum ;  Mendes  Cohen, 
secretary  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society  ;  W.  V.  Cox  of  U.  S.  national 
museum  ;  Major-Gen.  George  W.  CuUum,  U.  S.  A.,  of  New  York;  Prof.  R. 
H.  Dabney  of  University  of  Virginia ;  Gen.  Charles  W.  Darling,  secretary 
of  the  Oneida  Historical  Society;  Llewellyn  Deane  of  Washington;  Dr. 
William  A.  Dunning  of  Columbia  College  ;  Paul  Leicester  Ford  of  Brook- 
lyn ;  Mrs.  Olivia  M.  Ford  of  Washington  ;  George  Fox  of  Hopkins  Gram- 
mar  School,  New  Haven  ;  Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  president  National  Deaf- 
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Mute  College  ;  Dr.  G.  Browne  Goode,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  ;  A.  A.  Graham  of  Ohio  Historical  Society,  Columbus  ;  Judge 
Alexander  B.  Hagner  of  Washington  ;  Charles  H.  Raskins  of  Baltimore  ; 
Prof.  Paul  Haupt  of  Baltimore;  Gen.  Joseph  Hawley  of  U.  S.  senate;  Col. 
John  Hay  of  Washington  ;  Hon.  William  Wirt  Henry  of  Richmond,  vice- 
president  of  the  association  ;   Hon.  George  F.  Hoar  of  U.  S.  senate  ;  Prof. 

F.  H.  Hodder  of  Cornell  University;  Roswell  Randall  Hoes  of  U.  S.  N. ; 
lion.  John  Jay  of  New  York;  Rear-Admiral  Thornton  A.  Jenkins  of 
U.  S.  N.,  Washington;  Miss  Elizabeth  Bryant  Johnston  of  Washington; 
Hon.  Horatio  King  of  Washington  ;  Hon.  John  A.  King,  president  New 
York  Historical  Society;  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb,  editor  of  Magazine  of 
American  History ;  Edward  G.  Mason,  president  Chicago  Historical 
Society  ;  Prof.  O.  T.  Mason  of  U.  S.  national  museum  ;  John  H.  T.  McPher- 
son  of  Baltimore;  Gen.  R.  D.  Mussey  of  Washington  ;  Judge  Charles  A. 
Peabody  of  New  York ;  Prof.  John  Pollard  of  Richmond  ;  Dr.  William  F. 
Poole,  librarian  Newberry  Library,  Chicago  ;  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Rankin,  D.D., 
president  Howard  University;  James  F.  Rhodes,  Esq.  of  Cleveland;  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington;  Gen.  Rufus 
Saxton  of  Washington;  Dr.  Walter  B.  Scaife  of  Baltimore;  James 
Schouler  of  Boston  ;  Prof.  Austin  Scott  of  Rutgers  College  ;  William  Henry 
Smith,  president  Associated  Press  ;  Dr.  Freeman  Snow  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity ;  A.  R.  Spofford,  librarian  of  congress ;  Dr.  Charles  J.  Stille  of 
Philadelphia ;  Henry  Stockbridge,  vice-president  Maryland  Historical 
Society,  Baltimore;  George  H.  Stone  of  Cleveland;  Henry  Strong  of 
Washington;  John  Osborne  Sumner  of  Harvard  University;  Dr.  William 
C.  Teichman  of  Washington  ;  Dr.  Joseph  Meredith  Toner^  library  of  con- 
gress ;   Prof.  William  P.  Trent  of  University  of  the  South  ;   President  Lyon 

G.  Tyler  of  William  and  Mary  College ;  John  Martin  Vincent  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University  ;  Mrs.  Ellen  Harden  Walworth  of  Washington  ;  Presi- 
dent Ethelbert  D.  Warfield  of  Miami  University;  J.  E.  Watkins  of  U.  S. 
national  museum;  William  B.  Weeden,  president  Historical  Association 
of  Brown  University;  President  James  C.  Welling  of  Columbian  Univer- 
sity; ex-President  Andrew  D.  White  of  Cornell  University;  W.  W.  Will- 
oughby  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  ;  Gen.  James  Grant  Wilson  of  New 
York;  Prof.  Thomas  Wilson  of  U.  S.  national  museum;  Dr.  Justin  Win- 
sor,  librarian  Harvard  University;  James  A.  Woodburn  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University;  Gen.  Marcus  J.  Wright  of  War  Records  office,  Washington. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer,  audited  by  Hon.  John  A.  King,  president 
of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  and  Hon.  John  Jay,  president  of  the 
Huguenot  Society  of  America,  showed  an  increase  of  $1,116.62  in  the  year. 
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The  scope  of  the  work  of  the  association  is  not  only  national  but  broad 
as  the  continent  ;  it  is  American,  as  its  name  implies.  One  of  the  two  new 
members  added  to  its  executive  council  at  the  election  of  its  board  of  offi- 
cers for  the  ensuing  year  was  John  George  Bourinot,  F.  R.  S.  C,  clerk  of  the 
Canadian  house  of  commons  at  Ottawa,  Canada.  The  committee  on  the 
time  and  place  for  the  next  meeting  reported,  through  Dr.  Poole,  in  favor 
of  the  Christmas  holidays  of  1890,  at  Washington.  Thus  once  more  at  the 
capital  of  the  nation,  in  an  atmosphere  teeming  with  interest,  political, 
governmental,  historical,  biographical,  moral,  scientific,  picturesque,  ro- 
mantic, and  social,  the  historians  of  the  land  are  expected  to  assemble  and 
still  further  compare  the  progress  of  historical  studies  in  the  different 
sections,  and  discuss  questions  of  cardinal  importance. 

It  is  clear  that  no  subject  at  the  present  time  is  attracting  more  uni- 
versal attention  than  that  of  history.  The  past  must  be  understood  by 
those  who  would  direct  the  affairs  of  the  present  or  hope  for  success  in  the 
future.  We  have  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  historical  waiters — the 
historian  of  art,  of  science,  of  literature,  of  medicine,  of  theology,  of  poli- 
tics, of  towns,  of  counties,  of  states,  of  men  individually  and  collectively, 
and  of  great  events ;  but  each,  though  his  work  be  prepared  with  all  conceiv- 
able care  and  perfection,  can  accomplish  but  a  part.  It  is  the  artist  in 
history  who  keeps  an  eye  upon  the  great  WHOLE,  feeling  always  that  there 
is  a  WHOLE,  that  the  manifold  occurrences,  topics,  and  biographies  must  be 
blended  into  one  perfect  continuity  of  narration,  with  a  true  sense  of  pro- 
portion, giving  no  one  theme  more  space  than  its  relative  importance  de- 
serves, striking  ever  the  happy  medium  between  the  recitation  of  dry  and 
tiresome  facts  and  poetical  enthusiasm,  and  never  losing  sight  of  accuracy 
of  statement  or  of  life-giving  warmth  ;  in  short,  ennobling  the  humblest 
department  of  history  with  the  idea  that  only  in  the  WHOLE  is  the  partial 
to  be  adequately  placed,  framed,  and  appreciated.  To  write  history  in 
such  a  manner,  successfully,  may  well  be  pronounced  one  of  the  greatest 
and  grandest  of  intellectual  achievements. 

The  hospitalities  of  society  in  Washington  were  extended  to  the  asso- 
ciation, as  opportunity  offered,  during  the  progress  of  the  meetings,  in  the 
form  of  receptions,  visits,  dinners,  etc.  ;  and  the  delightful  re-unions,  like 
the  side  dishes  at  the  banquets,  added  a  zest,  a  charm,  and  a  flavor,  to  the 
more  solid  and  substantial  features  of  the  programme,  and  will  find  a  per- 
manent abode  in  the  grateful  memory  of  every  recipient. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  MRS.  JAMES  B.  TOLER 

Few  domestic  events  in  recent  years  have  cast  a  deeper  and  broader 
shadow  over  the  family  and  social  life  of  the  metropolis  than  the  sudden 
deaths  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Toler,  within  a  few  days  of  each  other, 
about  the  middle  of  December,  1889.  Mrs.  Toler  was  Estelle  Elizabeth 
de  Peyster,  daughter  of  General  John  Watts  and  Estelle  Livingston  de 
Peyster,  born  at  Rose  Hill,  near  Tivoli,  on  the  7th  of  June,  1844.  Her 
portrait  on  opposite  page  represents  her  standing  in  an  attitude  of  uncon- 
scious grace  at  the  garden  gate  in  conversation  with  her  son — her  only 
child.  She  was  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  historic  characters  whose 
names  are  familiar  to  the  world  through  having  figured  in  the  councils  of 
the  colony  of  New  York  in  its  infancy  and  later  career,  including  many 
generations.  Johannes  de  Peyster,  the  first  of  the  name  in  this  country, 
landed  on  Manhattan  Island  as  early  as  1650,  and  presently  served  in  many 
important  positions  in  the  government  of  the  little  city  and  in  the  church. 
His  son  Abraham  was  mayor  of  New  York  in  1692-1695,  treasurer  of  the 
province  from  1 706-1 721,  and  for  many  years  a  counselor  of  the  royal 
governor.  His  son  Abraham,  whose  wife  was  the  granddaughter  of  Oloff 
S.  Van  Cortlandt,  succeeded  as  treasurer  of  the  province,  filling  the  ofifice 
satisfactorily  forty-six  consecutive  years.  His  son  James  married  the 
daughter  of  Counselor  Joseph  Reade(from  whom  Reade  street  was  named), 
and  Frederic,  the  son  of  James,  married  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Hake 
and  granddaughter  of  Robert  Gilbert  Livingston,  and  their  son  Frederic,  for 
many  years  the  president  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  married  the 
daughter  of  Hon.  John  Watts.  The  last  named  were  the  grandparents  of 
Mrs,  Toler.  Mrs.  John  Watts,  her  great-grandmother,  was  a  De  Lancey, 
the  granddaughter  of  Etienne  De  Lancey,  the  first  of  the  name  in  this 
country,  who  built  for  his  dwelling-house  the  historic  building  now  known 
as  "  Old  Fraunces  Tavern,"  in  Pearl  street,  and  she  was  the  great-grand- 
daughter of  Counselor  Stephanus  Van  Cortlandt,  the  mayor  of  New  York 
city  in  1677,  1686,  and  1687;  her  maternal  grandfather  was  Dr.  Cadwal- 
lader  Colden,  the  scientist  and  historian  whose  genius  and  erudition  quite 
surpassed  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  who  as  lieutenant-governor  ruled 
New  York  for  a  considerable  period  just  prior  to  the  Revolution.  Mrs. 
Toler's  maternal  grandfather  was  John  Swift  Livingston,  back  of  whom 
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the  line  of  descent  would  be,  if  traced,  equally  interesting  in  its  historical 
relations. 

Mrs.  Toler  had  been  the  favorite  of  fortune  from  her  infancy,  and  was 
reared  and  educated  in  a  home  and   amid  surroundings  where  her  every 
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wish  was  anticipated  and  gratified.  She  was  called  Lily,  and  in  her 
father's  house  much  of  the  decoration  was  designed  to  hold  the  name  in 
sweet  remembrance.  All  the  gas-lights  in  her  room  represented  lilies,  and 
in  another  instance  might  be  seen  a  collection  in  a  marble  medallion  of 
all  the  varieties  of  lilies  known  to  florists.  She  became  the  beloved  wife 
of  James  B.  Toler,  and  her  domestic  life  was  pre-eminently  a  model  of 
peace  and  happiness.  Her  gentle  disposition  and  loveliness  and  strength 
of  character  endeared  her  to  society.  She  was  the  centre  of  hospitality, 
and  not  only  the  sun  and  soul  and  joy  of  her  own  home  and  that  of  her 
parents,  but  in  the  language  of  an  eminent  divine  who  had  known  her 
from  her  earHest  childhood,  ''  she  was  wise  and  tender  for  the  poor  to  an 
unusual  degree,  charitable  in  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  senses  of  the 
word."  She  lost  her  life,  which  had  in  its  outlook  for  the  future  such 
brilliant  attractions,  through  an  act  of  charity  in  attempting  to  rescue  from 
incarceration  an  unworthy  servant  (her  only  child's  first  nurse),  making  a 
trip  on  a  steam  tug  in  winter  time.  Through  some  accident  she  was 
detained  for  hours  on  the  deck  without  shelter,  and  thus  took  a  cold  which 
destroyed  her  health.  Henceforward  for  years  it  was  a  battle  for  life. 
She  spent  much  time  abroad,  and  had  the  benefit  of  the  best  medical 
advice  on  two  continents,  but  all  in  vain.  The  whole  thought  and  care 
of  her  husband  was  for  her  restoration  to  health,  exhibiting  from  first  to 
last  such  nuptial  fidelity  as  is  exceedingly  rare  in  these  prosaic  times;  and 
he  was  unremitting  in  his  attentions  during  her  last  brief  illness.  He  had 
for  days  scarcely  slept  or  taken  food,  and  when  he  found  that  she  must  go, 
he  broke  down  utterly.  He  inquired  of  the  physician  if  he  should  be  able 
to  attend  her  funeral,  and  when  answered  in  the  negative,  quietly  observed, 
"  Then  I  am  ready  to  die,"  and  passed  away  at  evening  of  the  same  day 
overcome  by  grief  and  a  broken  heart. 

The  same  divine  from  whose  letter  quotation  was  made  above  writes: 
"  Short  as  her  life  was,  Mrs.  Toler  lived  to  cast  a  lustre  on  every  depart- 
ment of  ennobled  womanhood,  as  a  child,  a  daughter,  a  wife,  a  mother,  a 
Christian  lady  of  highest  and  brightest  type,  as  a  member  of  society.  Just 
as  the  sun  casts  its  beneficent  beams  of  light  upon  our  world,  shedding 
and  infusing  rays  of  glory  and  fructifying  influences,  and  at  the  same  time 
inhaling  none  of  earth's  impurities,  so  her  life  shed  Christian  virtues  upon 
all  her  associations,  but  inhaled  none  of  their  vices." 
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IN    THE    COLLEGES    AND    UNIVERSITIES    OF   EUROPE    AND    AMERICA  ^ 

During  the  last  few  years  we  have  heard  much  of  the  tendency  to  give 
to  all  great  and  profound  studies  the  historical  form.  The  contributions 
of  Darwin  to  natural  history  are,  in  a  certain  large  sense,  the  result  of  a 
study  of  the  history  of  nature  carried  on  in  a  scientific  spirit.  Studies  in 
machinery,  in  philosophy,  in  politics,  in  electricity  even,  are  everywhere 
inclining  to  take  on  the  same  historical  methods.  In  all  branches  of  study 
it  is  apparently  coming  more  and  more  to  be  seen  that  one's  chances  of 
discovering  important  new  truth  are  quite  exactly  in  proportion  to  one's 
knowledge  of  the  truth  that  has  already  been  discovered.  So  far  as  I 
remember,  it  was  the  French  historian  Thiers  that  first  pointed  out  the 
significance  of  the  historical  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  speculative  spirit  of  the  eighteenth.  This  difference, 
indicated  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  is  now  very  generally  recognized  and 
understood. 

There  is  another  fact,  however,  that  is  not  less  worthy  of  attention.  I 
refer  to  the  extraordinary  development  of  studies  in  history  in  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  world  during  the  last  few  years.  This  development 
has  amounted  to  a  veritable  revolution.  Every  American  at  all  familiar 
with  college  life  in  this  country  knows  that  great  advances  have  here  been 
made  ;  but  a  very  brief  presentation  will  be  enough  to  show,  I  think,  that 
even  greater  progress  has  been  made  in  many  of  the  countries  of  the  old 
world. 

On  this  subject,  as  on  many  others,  we  are  perhaps  in  some  danger  of 
confining  our  attention  too  closely  to  what  is  immediately  about  us.  Our 
eyes  are  apt  to  rest  with  contentment  on  our  material  growth  and  our 
general  financial  prosperity  ;  and,  while  indulging  in  this  contemplative 
satisfaction,  it  is  quite  possible  that  we  shall  fail  to  see  the  greater 
advances  which,  in  certain  directions,  are  being  made  in  the  old  world.  It 
would  probably  be  easy  to  show  that  notwithstanding  all  that  spirit  of 
enterprise  of  which  we  are  justly  proud  as  a  national  characteristic,  there 
are   many   directions   in  which  we  have  been   far  outstripped  by  what  we 

*  Inaugural  address  of  President  Charles  Kendall  Adams,  LL.D.,  at  the  opening  session  of 
the  American  Historical  Association,  in  Washington,  December  28,  1889. 
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have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  the  more  sluggish  peoples  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  We  are  proud  of  the  recent  growth  of  some 
of  our  cities,  as  well  as  of  some  of  our  universities ;  but  who  can  compare 
the  municipal  government  of  Berlin  and  Budapest  with  that  of  New  York 
and  Chicago,  or  the  educational  enterprise  of  Paris  and  Strasburg  and 
Zurich  with  that  of  the  most  vigorous  of  our  own  universities,  without  a 
modest  admission  that,  after  all,  we  have  vastly  more  to  learn  from  them 
than  they  have  to  learn  from  us?  And  so  perhaps  it  will  be  in  regard 
to  that  branch  of  academic  discipline  which  is  of  special  interest  to  the 
American  Historical  Association.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  have  thought  that 
on  this  occasion  it  would  not  be  inappropriate  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  great  advances  that  have  recently  been  made  in  the  teaching  of 
history  in  the  colleges  and  universities  of  America  and  Europe. 

In  this  presentation  I  shall  purposely  avoid  limiting  my  inquiries  to 
any  specific  number  of  years.  The  scope  of  the  subject  and  the  brevity 
of  time  compel  me  to  deal  sparingly  with  details  and  critical  observations. 
My  purpose  will  be  satisfied  if  I  succeed  in  pointing  out  the  most  important 
characteristics  of  this  general  advance.  It  will  be  convenient  to  look  first 
at  the  teaching  of  history  in  the  United  States,  and  then  at  the  teaching 
of  history  in  Europe. 

It  was  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  founding  of  Harvard  College 
before  the  study  of  history  in  that  institution  had  any  standing  whatever. 
So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  meagre  information  afforded,  it  was  cus- 
tomary during  the  whole  of  that  period  to  give  an  hour  at  eight  o'clock 
on  Saturday  morning  to  the  hearing  of  compositions  and  declamations, 
and  to  the  reciting  of  history,  ancient  and  modern.  This  bare  statement 
is  enough  to  show  how  impossible  it  was  that  the  subject  could  have 
made  any  considerable  impression.  It  was  not  until  1839  that  the  study 
of  history  in  any  American  college  was  first  encouraged  with  the  endow- 
ment of  a  special  chair.  To  that  chair,  the  McLean  professorship  of 
ancient  and  modern  history  at  Harvard,  Jared  Sparks  was  called.  At 
Baltimore  Sparks  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Chief-Justice  Marshall, 
Story,  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  others,  and  was  already  known  as  a  suc- 
cessful student  and  writer  of  American  history.  Sparks's  work  at  Harvard, 
though  not  epoch-making  or  even  very  progressive  in  its  character,  was 
a  great  improvement  on  what  had  been  done  before.  In  1840  he  pub- 
lished his  edition  of  Smith's  lectures,  and  in  the  following  year  introduced 
the  constitutional  history  of  England.  Though  in  that  same  year  (1841) 
history  and  natural  history  were  offered  as  elective  studies,  yet  when 
Sparks  became  president  of   the  college,  in  1849,  ^^^   attacked  the  elective 
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system  with  so  much  vigor  that  no  further  advances  could  be  made.  This 
distinguished  historian  unquestionably  gave  an  impulse  to  studies  in 
American  history,  but  he  left  the  foundations  and  methods  substantially 
as  he  had  found  them.  Very  few  lectures  on  general  history  seem  to 
have  been  given  to  relieve  the  aridity  of  Tytler,  Keitley,  and  Schmidt, 
though  some  gain  was  experienced  by  the  introduction  of  Sismondi  and 
Smith.  The  small  importance  attached  to  this  general  work  is  shown  in 
the  fact  that  from  1853  to  1857  the  entire  field  of  history  was  intrusted 
to  the  instruction  of  a  single  tutor.  Nor  was  there  any  very  important 
change  in  method  till  after  the  accession  of  President  Eliot  in  1869.  Up 
to  1870  Professor  Torrey  had  for  thirteen  years  done  the  entire  work  ; 
but  now  it  was  a  gain  of  great  importance  that  ancient  history  was 
transferred  to  Professor  Gurney,  and  mediaeval  and  modern  history  to 
Professor  Henry  Adams.  This  enlargement  of  the  force  not  only  enabled 
the  professors  to  give  fuller  and  better  instruction,  but,  more  important 
still,  it  made  possible  the  introduction  of  new  and  improved  methods. 
The  work  of  Professor  Adams  was  not  distinguished  by  any  innovating 
name  ;  but  the  volume  of  essays  on  Anglo-Saxon  law  abundantly  shows 
that  the  spirit  of  original  investigation,  not  altogether  unworthy  of  a 
German  university,  had  at  length  taken  root  in  American  soil.  And  it 
is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  work  so  well  begun  in  1870  by  Professor 
Adams  has  since  that  date  been  carried  forward  in  a  similar  spirit.  The 
historical  staff  now  consists  of  seven  professors  and  teachers.  The  num- 
ber of  courses  offered  the  past  year  was  eighteen.  There  appears  to 
be  no  very  clearly  defined  seminary  work,  though  connected  with  six  of 
the  courses  opportunities  are  offered  for  something  analogous  to  original 
methods  of  investigation  that  prevail  in  the  seminaries  of  Germany  and 
the  cours pratique  of  France.  It  must  be  regarded  as  unfortunate  that  at 
Harvard,  where  so  much  excellent  work  appears  to  be  done,  no  provision 
as  yet  has  been  made  for  the  systematic  publication  of  the  results  that 
are  achieved.  But  it  is  no  small  triumph  in  behalf  of  historical  studies, 
that  within  a  single  administration  instruction  in  history  should  have 
been  brought  at  Harvard  from  its  condition  in  1869  to  its  condition  at 
the  present  day. 

Until  within  a  very  recent  period  the  teaching  of  history  at  Yale 
appears  to  have  been  not  very  different  from  that  which  prevailed  in  the 
early  days  of  Harvard.  President  Stiles  taught  a  very  little  ecclesiastical 
history  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  Professor  Kingsley  imitated 
his  modest  example  at  the  beginning  of  this.  We  find  in  1822,  when  the 
first  course  of  studies  was  published,  that  ancient  history  was  taught  in 
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a  way  by  the  works  of  the  ancient  historians,  and  by  means  of  Adam's 
Roman  Antiquities  as  a  text-book.  Tytler's  General  History  was  taught 
during  one  term  of  the  junior  year,  and  the  first  volume  of  Kent's  Com- 
mentaries  was  this  year  introduced  for  two  terms  to  the  senior  class.  This 
course  appears  to  have  had  little  modification  till  the  accession  of  Presi- 
dent Woolsey  in  1847. 

Nor  was  the  change  during  Woolsey's  administration  a  very  radical 
one.  The  introduction  of  political  philosophy,  of  political  science,  and  of 
international  law  was  undoubtedly  a  very  considerable  advance.  But  these 
were  not  quite  within  the  domain  of  history.  Graduates  of  Yale,  not  yet 
quite  venerable,  remember  wdth  little  satisfaction  the  course  of  history 
which  consisted  chiefly  of  lessons  learned  verbatim  et  literatim  from  the 
dry  pages  of  Piitz  and  Arnold.  It  was,  as  Professor  Herbert  B.  Adams 
has  said,  in  revolt  against  this  juiceless  and  utterly  disheartening  method 
of  instruction,  that  Professor  Andrew  D.  White  determined  to  make  such 
a  fresh  and  original  departure  in  1857  ^^  the  University  of  Michigan. 

To  the  theological  students  at  Yale  Professor  George  P.  Fisher  began 
in  1 861  to  give  scholarly  instruction  in  church  history,  and  for  many  years 
Dr.  Leonard  Bacon  lectured  to  theological  students  on  the  history  of 
the  churches  in  America.  But  it  was  not  until  Professor  A.  M.  Wheeler 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  chair  in  1868  that  the  entire  energies  of 
one  professor  were  required  for  the  teaching  of  history,  and  it  was  not 
until  nine  years  later  that  Professor  Wheeler  was  relieved  of  the  American 
history.  Even  when  Professor  Dexter  began  his  work  in  1879  ^^^  courses 
appear  to  have  been  pretty  rigidly  confined  to  such  text-books  as  Eliot's 
United  States^  Lodge's  American  Colonies,  Johnston's  American  Politics^ 
and  Von  Hoist's  Constitutio7ial  History.  Since  1887  Professor  Dexter's 
work  of  instruction  has  been  taken  by  Professor  George  B.  Adams.  Besides 
a  class  in  Roman  history  taught  by  a  tutor  in  Latin,  eight  courses  of 
instruction  of  one,  two,  or  three  hours  a  week  during  the  year  are  given 
by  Professors  Wheeler  and  Adams.  Two  of  these  are  for  graduate  stu- 
dents, and  are  conducted,  more  or  less  rigorously,  in  a  manner  to  teach 
methods  of  original  research. 

At  Columbia  College  nothing  of  importance  was  done  till  the  advent 
of  Professor  Lieber,  in  1857,  as  professor  of  history  and  political  science. 
And  I  know  of  nothing  that  more  vividly  shows  the  conception  of  what 
in  those  days  a  professor  was  expected  to  do,  than  the  formal  require- 
ments of  the  trustees  in  regard  to  this  professorship.  By  special  vote  of 
the  board,  the  following  subjects  were  assigned  to  the  newly  elected  pro- 
fessor :    modern  history,  political  science,  international  law,  civil  law,  and 
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common  law.  It  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  regarded  as  very  singular  that 
after  Dr.  Lieber  had  staggered  under  this  load  from  1857  to  1865,  Presi- 
dent Barnard  should  report  to  the  trustees  as  he  did  when  he  said:  ''It 
is  quite  doubtful  whether  modern  history,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
ought  to  occupy  any  considerable  space  in  the  teaching  of  our  colleges. 
The  subject,"  continued  he,  ''  is  so  vast,  and  practically  so  exhaustless, 
that  the  little  which  can  be  taught  in  the  few  hours  of  class  instruction 
amounts  to  but  a  small  remove  from  absolute  ignorance."  As  the  result 
of  this  suggestion,  a  committee  was  appointed  ''to  consider  the  propriety 
of  abolishing  the  professorship  of  history,"  and,  in  accordance  with  their 
report,  the  duties  of  the  professorship  were  added  to  those  of  the  professor 
of  philosophy  and  English  literature.  Professor  Lieber  was  transferred 
to  the  school  of  law.  It  was  not  until  after  ten  years  that  this  singularly 
unhappy  policy  was  abandoned.  But  in  1876  the  call  of  Professor  John 
W.  Burgess  from  Amherst  College  was  to  open  a  new  era. 

The  school  of  Political  Science  was  opened  in  1880,  under  a  plan  of 
organization  which  gave  assurance  of  good  results  ;  and  yet,  if  one  may 
be  permitted  with  some  hesitation  to  express  such  an  opinion,  it  would 
seem  that  the  productive  efficiency  of  the  school  had  been  not  a  little  hin- 
dered by  the  amount  of  class-room  work  exacted  of  the  professors  and  stu- 
dents. It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  during  the  two  years  immediately 
before  the  candidate  comes  up  for  Ph.D.,  more  than  ten,  or  at  most  twelve, 
hours  a  week  can  profitabl}^  be  passed  in  the  lecture-room.  In  spite  of 
Euclid,  it  is  sometimes  true  that  a  part  is  greater  than  the  whole.  The 
best  of  historical  instruction  is  such  work  of  investigation  as  can  be  car- 
ried on  under  judicious  and  inspiring  guidance  ;  but  such  investigation 
cannot  be  profitably  made  when  the  time  and  energies  of  the  students 
are  exhausted  in  the  lecture-room.  In  this  connection,  moreover,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  Columbia  school  of  Political  Science  is  essen- 
tially what  its  name  implies.  During  the  three  years  of  its  course,  the 
amount  of  history  that  finds  a  place  in  the  curriculum  is  not  very  large. 

It  has  been  before  stated  that  in  1857  Professor  Andrew  D.  White 
carried  to  the  University  of  Michigan  an  enthusiasm  born  of  a  reactionary 
spirit  against  what  may  be  called  the  Piitz  and  Arnold  methods  that  then 
prevailed  at  Yale.  Professor  White  also  carried  to  his  work  the  added 
enthusiasm  of  a  student  who  had  just  returned  from  three  years  of  study  in 
the  universities  of  France  and  Germany.  This  beginning  of  new  methods 
at  Michigan  was  eleven  years  before  Professor  Wheeler's  appointment  at 
Yale,  and  thirteen  years  before  that  of  Professor  Henry  Adams  at  Har- 
vard.    And  the  inestimable  service  of  Professor  White  during  his  five  years 
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at  Michigan  was  the  fact  that  at  that  early  day,  years  before  a  similar 
impulse  had  been  felt  anywhere  else  in  the  country,  the  study  of  history 
was  lifted  to  the  very  summit  of  prominence  and  influence  among  the 
studies  of  the  college  course.  No  one  who  was  not  on  the  spot  can 
adequately  realize  the  glow  of  enthusiasm  with  which  this  reaction  was 
welcomed  by  the  students  of  the  university. 

The  work  abandoned  by  Professor  White,  practically  in  1863  and  for- 
mally in  1867,  was  carried  on  by  myself,  his  successor,  until  1885.  Perhaps 
the  most  notable  fact  during  that  period  was  the  introduction  of  the  his- 
torical seminary  in  1869.  Observation  in  the  seminaries  of  Leipzig  and 
Berlin  had  convinced  me  that  even  advanced  undergraduates  could  use 
the  methods  of  the  German  seminary  with  great  profit.  My  expectations 
were  more  than  realized.  At  a  little  later  period,  a  working  library  of 
nearly  three  thousand  volumes  was  given  by  a  friend  of  the  department, 
and  these  books  were  made  always  accessible  to  students  in  the  commo- 
dious seminary  rooms  of  the  new  library  building.  Unfortunately  there 
has  been  no  publication  found  by  means  of  which  papers  of  value  could 
be  given  to  the  public.  But  the  monographs  of  Professors  Knight  and 
Salmon,  published  by  this  association  in  its  first  volume,  are  evidence  of 
the  quality  of  the  work  done.  During  the  year  1888-89,  the  number  of 
half-year  courses  given  by  Professors  Hudson  and  McLaughlin  was  eleven, 
the  equivalent  of  five  full-year  courses  of  lectures  and  one  half-year  sem- 
inary course. 

Cornell  University  was  opened  for  students  in  1868.  Professor  White, 
in  coming  from  Michigan  to  the  presidency,  no  doubt  brought  all  his  old 
fire  of  enthusiasm  for  historical  teaching.  But  his  interests  now  had  to  be 
divided  and  subdivided  between  the  necessities  of  the  various  departments 
of  the  new  university.  The  teaching  of  history,  therefore,  had  to  be  very 
largely  done  by  Professor  Russell.  This  was  continued  till  1881,  when 
Professor  Moses  Coit  Tyler  was  called  to  the  first  professorship  of  Ameri- 
can history  established  in  the  country.  Professor  Herbert  Tuttle,  engaged 
at  first  for  a  part  of  the  year  only,  was  in  1886  given  a  full  chair  of  the 
history  of  political  institutions  and  of  international  law.  In  1888  Mr. 
George  L.  Burr,  having  previously  acted  as  instructor,  was  placed  as  assist- 
ant professor  in  charge  of  the  work  in  mediaeval  and  modern  history.  In- 
struction in  ancient  history  is  given  by  instructor  Herbert  E.  Mills.  Dur- 
ing 1889-90  eleven  full-year  courses  are  given,  each  extending  throughout 
the  year,  besides  a  course  in  palaeography  given  for  one  term  by  Professor 
Burr.  Of  these  full-year  courses,  three  are  seminaries,  devoted  to  methods 
of  original  research. 
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Johns  Hopkins  University,  devoted  as  it  was  for  a  time  exclusively  to 
graduate  work,  offered  unusual  facilities  for  advanced  instruction.  Studies 
in  history  early  assumed  prominence.  The  plan  of  dividing  the  library 
into  departmental  sections  and  transferring  the  sections  to  the  several  de- 
partments, with  some  drawbacks,  offered  the  unquestionable  advantage  of 
bringing  the  students  into  immediate  daily  contact  with  the  great  mass 
of  literature  with  which  they  would  have  to  deal.  The  graduate  students 
of  Johns  Hopkins,  therefore,  are  put  into  a  kind  of  laboratory  or  workshop 
with  all  the  working  tools  of  the  university  immediately  about  them.  And 
this  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  two  most  prominent  characteristics 
of  the  place.  The  other  is  the  admirably  developed  system  by  means  of 
which  the  world  gets  the  benefit  of  whatever  good  thing  is  done.  The 
staff  of  instruction  is  not  large,  four  men  doing  both  the  graduate  and 
undergraduate  work.  And  yet  so  completely  are  the  resources  of  the 
university  at  the  service  of  the  student,  and  so  confident  is  the  student 
that  whatever  good  piece  of  work  he  may  produce  he  will  be  able  to  place 
before  the  world  in  a  manner  to  attract  the  attention  it  deserves,  that  the 
department  of  history,  in  spite  of  all  rumored  pecuniary  distresses,  has 
steadily  grown  until  during  the  present  year  there  are  forty  graduate 
students  in  history  working  with  a  view  to  the  doctor's  degree. 

I  have  thus  passed  rapidly  over  the  advances  of  historical  studies  in 
those  American  institutions  of  university  grade  where  the  largest  amount 
of  work  has  been  done.  It  would  be  an  act  of  great  injustice  not  to  say 
that  in  many  of  the  other  colleges  and  universities  of  the  land  important 
advances  have  also  been  made.  In  several  of  them  work  of  great  excel- 
lence is  done.  It  is  but  just  to  say  that  the  methods  employed  in  the  great 
mass  of  these  institutions  are  very  different  from  those  in  vogue  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  In  several  of  them  there  are  now  professors  of  history  who 
received  their  training  in  the  best  methods  of  the  old  world.  If  the  results 
of  their  instruction  are  not  all  that  could  be  desired,  the  fault  is  in  the 
plan  of  organization  rather  than  in  the  methods  of  instruction. 

That  this  brief  review  gives  evidence  of  very  considerable  advancement 
cannot  be  denied.  We  shall  see,  however,  before  the  end  of  our  survey, 
that  when  we  compare  ourselves  with  others,  we  have  no  occasion  for 
historical  vanity.  But  I  cannot  turn  from  this  part  of  my  subject  without 
indicating  my  judgment  that  the  most  important  need  of  advanced  his- 
torical instruction  in  this  country  at  the  present  time  is  in  each  great 
educational  centre  such  a  publication  fund  as  will  enable  the  university 
to  give  to  the  world  in  academic  form  the  results  of  thorough  and  advanced 
research.     This  is  no  doubt  true  in  other  fields  as  well  as  in  history.      But 
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the  technical  journals  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  fruits  of  technical 
research,  such  as  are  not  afforded  to  the  historical  student.  The  wisdom 
of  such  provisions  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  has  shown  itself  in  grow- 
ing measure  with  every  advancing  year.  The  methods  of  study  are  already 
flourishing  with  us,  and  the  fruits  of  study,  were  the  proper  opportunity  of- 
fered, would  be  forthcoming  in  measure  to  do  credit  to  American  scholarship. 

Turning  from  America  to  Great  Britain,  we  find  in  several  of  the  uni- 
versities almost  absolutely  no  recognition  of  historical  studies.  History  is 
still  practically  excluded  from  all  the  Scottish  universities.  At  Aberdeen 
and  St.  Andrews  it  has  not  the  slightest  notice,  and  even  at  Edinburgh 
there  is  only  a  single  course  on   constitutional  history  for  students  of  law. 

In  England,  however,  great  activity  has  recently  come  to  be  shown  at 
the  two  great  universities  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  This  activity  is  of 
surprisingly  recent  growth.  With  a  view  to  educating  public  ofificials 
and  diplomatists,  a  regius  professorship  was  established  at  Cambridge  by 
George  I.  with  something  of  that  scholastic  liberality  which  was  shown 
by  the  Georges  in  giving  the  great  collection  of  historical  books  to  the 
university  library  at  Gottingen.  The  regius  professorship  of  history  at 
Cambridge,  however,  was  practically  a  sinecure.  Perhaps  the  most  distin- 
guished occupant  of  the  chair  during  the  first  hundred  years  was  the  poet 
Gray.  It  was  not  till  as  late  as  1869,  when  the  position  was  taken  by 
Professor  J.  R.  Seeley,  that  it  became  really  important  and  began  to 
exert  an  influence.  But  under  the  inspiration  of  this  eminent  writer  and 
teacher,  history  forced  itself  into  formal  recognition  as  a  discipline  worthy 
of  a  place  by  the  side  of  the  classics  and  the  mathematics. 

After  due  consideration,  a  separate  tripos  was  established  for  modern 
history.  As  in  the  triposes  of  the  classics  and  the  mathematics,  three 
years  are  given  to  the  course.  In  four  of  the  seventeen  colleges  prepara- 
tion was  at  once  made  for  giving  special  lectures  to  prepare  students  for 
the  university  examinations.  Such  lectures  are  now  given  by  Mr.  B.  E. 
Hammond  at  Trinity,  Mr.  Oscar  Browning  and  Mr.  Prothero  at  Kings, 
Mr.  Thornley  at  Trinity  Hall,  and  Mr.  Tanner  at  St.  John's. 

To  an  American  student  unaccustomed  to  English  ways,  such  bare 
statement  of  facts  conveys  little  impression.  But  to  understand  the  full 
significance  of  these  lectureships,  two  or  three  conditions  must  be  borne  in 
mind.  The  English  college  is  scarcely  more  than  a  place  of  residence, 
each  student  procuring  such  instruction  as  he  may  desire,  and  in  any 
manner  he  may  choose.  At  the  end  of  the  necessary  period  the  exami- 
nations are  conducted  not  by  the  colleges,  but  by  the  university.  The 
student,  therefore,  is  practically  at  entire  liberty  to  pursue  his  studies  in 
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The  recent  outcry  in  England  against  this  system  of  examinations 
(which  is  carried  into  other  subjects  as  well  as  into  history)  can  hardly  be 
considered  as  surprising.  It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  an  exami- 
nation of  this  kind,  put  at  the  end  of  a  three  years'  course  of  study,  is 
not  adapted  on  the  one  hand  to  encourage,  or  at  least  to  permit  and 
condone,  idleness  during  the  first  years  of  the  course,  and  to  break  the 
health  and  the  spirit  of  the  student  at  the  end. 

It  is  noteworthy,  also,  that  the  tripos  makes  no  provision  for  what  may 
be  called  original  work.  There  is  no  seminary  work  to  be  compared  with 
that  done  in  Germany  and  France,  even  if  there  is  any  that  will  compare 
favorably  wn'th  the  best  in  the  United  States.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  there  is  anywhere  else  in  the  world  a  sys- 
tem that  secures  so  general  a  knowledge  of  what  may  be  called  the  great 
body  of  the  accepted  facts  of  history,  and  so  discriminating  a  judgment 
concerning  their  bearing  and  their  significance.  The  mere  list  of  stand- 
ard authors,  of  which  a  historical  student  of  Cambridge  or  Oxford  is 
expected  to  become  complete  master,  is  vastly  greater  than  the  number 
required  of  students  either  in  America  or  in  continental  Europe. 

At  Oxford  the  methods  are  not  essentially  different  from  those  at 
Cambridge.  The  tripos  in  modern  history  was  here  established  in  1870, 
five  years  before  that  provided  for  on  the  Cam.  It  has,  perhaps,  been 
even  more  successful.  While  at  Cambridge  there  is  now  but  one  pro- 
fessor and  five  lecturers,  at  Oxford  there  are  two  professors  and  thirteen 
lecturers,  and  a  programme  of  courses  that  reminds  one  of  the  array 
offered  at  one  of  the  great  universities  in  Germany.     It  is  certain,  how- 

5.  Consider  the  causes  of  the  universal  growth  of  towns  during  the  twelfth  century,  and 
determine  to  what  extent  the  revival  of  Roman  institutions  can  be  seen  therein. 

6.  According  to  the  principles  of  Austin,  what  are  the  limits  of  rights  of  subjects  against  their 
sovereign  and  of  the  sovereign  against  his  subjects?  Discuss  the  application  of  these  principles 
to  the  struggles  of  James  I.  against  parliament. 

7.  Show  that  the  following  laws  are  not  laws  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  :  Lynch  law, 
canonical  law,  the  law  of  cricket,  and  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

8.  Show  how  the  penal  code  has  been  from  time  to  time  adapted  to  occasion,  and  give  examples 
borrowed  from  the  history  of  the  law  of  treason. 

9.  Show,  with  examples  from  history,  what  influence  public  opinion  can  have  on  government  in 
countries  that  have  neither  democratic  nor  representative  institutions. 

10.  Distinguish,  by  the  aid  of  ancient  and  modern  authors,  between  the  different  methods  that 
can  be  applied  to  the  study  of  politics,  and  compare  their  advantages. 

11.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  terms  national  will  and  national  conscience,  as  differing  from 
the  wishes  and  opinions  of  the  citizens  ?  Show  the  importance  of  these  terms  in  view  of  the 
development  and  rank  of  states. 

T2.  Weigh  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  different  modes  of  electing  executive  power 
in  democratic  states." 
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ever,  that  the  instruction  is  more  elementary  in  character.  There  are, 
moreover,  no  courses  that  as  yet  correspond  in  any  very  exact  way  with 
the  German  organizations  for  conducting  original  research,  and  the  train- 
ing of  men  in  the  art  of  historical  investigation.  But,  when  all  such 
deductions  are  made,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  less  than  remarkable 
that  in  the  old  university  of  Oxford,  where  before  1870  there  was  no 
organized  course  of  history  whatever,  the  study  has  met  with  such  favor 
that  a  stafT  of  no  less  than  fifteen  professors  and  tutors  is  required  to  give 
the  necessary  instruction. 

The  subject  ought  not  to  be  dismissed  without  the  remark  that  within 
three  or  four  years  something  akin  to  the  German  seminary  has  begun  to 
secure  a  foothold.  It  is  interesting,  also,  to  note  that  this  movement  was 
the  result  of  the  efforts  of  an  American  student,  the  lamented  Mr.  Brearley, 
who  went  from  one  of  the  German  universities  to  complete  his  studies  at 
Oxford.  But,  as  studies  so  conducted  cannot  well  be  made  subsidiary  to 
the  examinations,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  very  considerable  success  is 
to  be  expected  till  the  system  of  examinations  is  modified.  It  is  chiefly 
for  this  reason  that  the  experiment  is  likely  to  confine  itself  very  largely 
to  the  holders  of  fellowships. 

On  turning  to  the  continent  of  Europe  one  is  embarrassed  with  the 
vastness  of  the  subject,  and  the  number  of  details  that  present  themselves 
for  consideration.  It  must  suffice  to  give  the  briefest  possible  account 
of  what  is  done  in  some  of  the  smaller  nationalities,  and  then  a  slightly 
fuller  survey  of  recent  advances  in  Germany  and  France. 

At  Leyden,  Groningen,  and  Utrecht,  the  three  state  universities  of 
Holland,  the  law  requires  that  three  branches  of  history  shall  be  taught, 
namely:  general  history,  national  history,  and  ancient  history,  the  latter 
including  especially  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and 
Romans.  Although  Leyden  and  Groningen  have  each  two  professors  of 
history,  and  Utrecht  one,  still  the  work  is  carried  on  at  great  disadvantage, 
and  is  only  elementary  in  character.  At  Amsterdam,  which  is  not  a  state 
but  a  communal  university,  neither  the  arrangement  nor  the  work  is  much 
better. 

The  peculiar  organization  of  the  Dutch  universities  has  stood  directly 
athwart  historical  progress.  In  these  institutions  five  degrees  of  the  rank 
of  the  doctorate  are  given,  each  one  for  a  somewhat  narrowly  restricted 
course  of  study.  These  are  :  doctor  of  philosophy,  doctor  of  classical  litera- 
ture, doctor  of  Netherlandish  literature,  doctor  of  German  philology,  and 
doctor  of  Semitic  literature.  In  1876  the  universities  unanimously  asked 
for  the  establishment  of  the  degree  of  doctor  of  historical  literature.     The 
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request  was  denied  ;  and  this  denial  has  generally  been  regarded  as  fatal 
to  the  advancement,  in  any  large  sense,  of  historical  studies.  In  the 
state  universities,  therefore,  history  has  a  secondary  place  ;  and  there  is 
said  to  be  no  fit  teaching,  even  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  history  in 
the  secondary  schools.  To  this  general  weakness  there  is  at  Amsterdam 
one  conspicuous  exception.  While  here,  as  at  the  other  universities,  very 
little  is  done  in  the  faculty  of  letters,  in  the  faculty  of  theology  a  more 
generous  course  is  provided  for.  Professor  Moll  has  established  what  may, 
with  some  propriety,  be  called  a  historical  school.  The  work  is  chiefly 
conducted  as  a  seminary  for  the  study  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Holland.  It  is  now  undertaking  to  explore  the  religious  life  of  Holland, 
from  the  advent  of  Christianity  to  the  present  day.  Excellent  work  is 
done,  and  good  historical  scholars  have  been  trained.  Unfortunately  for 
the  teaching  of  history,  however,  the  pupils  trained  in  this  school  are,  for 
the  most  part,  destined  for  the  pulpit  instead  of  the  teacher's  profession. 

In  Belgium  somewhat  more  has  been  accomplished.  Though  the  state 
has  given  little  encouragement  to  the  work,  the  universities  have  been 
fortunate  in  having  a  number  of  professors  who,  in  spite  of  obstacles,  were 
wise  and  zealous  enough  to  organize  and  achieve  considerable  success. 
The  universities  of  Belgium  are  four  in  number,  two  of  them  being  state 
institutions  and  two  founded  and  supported  by  private  enterprise.  The 
state,  universities,  those  at  Li^ge  and  Ghent,  as  well  as  the  private  institu- 
tions of  the  same  general  grade  at  Brussels  and  Louvain,  have  excluded  all 
advanced  studies  in  history  from  the  courses  leading  to  the  doctorate. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  fact,  much  has  been  done  by  the  enterprise  of 
some  of  the  professors.  Professor  Borgnet,  at  Liege,  wa^  the  pilot  of  this 
new  work,  though  he  was  not  able  to  conduct  it  very  far.  It  was  in  1852 
that  the  normal  school  was  detached  from  the  university,  or  at  least  was 
made  distinct  from  it,  and  was  given  an  independent  course  extending  over 
three  years.  In  the  third  of  these  years,  dicours pratique ^  a  sort  of  incipient 
seminary,  was  established.  But  secondary  sources  of  information  appear 
to  have  been  the  only  ones  much  used.  On  the  retirement  of  Professor 
Borgnet,  in  1872,  Professor  Kurth  undertook,  with  considerable  success,  to 
place  the  c ours  pratique  on  a  footing  more  nearly  analogous  to  that  of  the 
German  seminary  ;  and  this  was  done  amid  great  discouragements  in  the 
faculty  of  letters  of  the  university  itself.  Professor  Kurth  had  visited 
Leipzig,  Berlin,  and  Bonn,  in  1874,  and  had  carefully  observed  German 
seminary  methods.  The  result  was  a  most  creditable  historical  enterprise. 
In  addition  to  his  lectures  he  organized  a  seminary,  which  consisted 
properly  of  a  two  years'  course,  involving  a  section  of  juniors  and  a  section 
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of  seniors.  The  classes  were  small,  but  the  work  done  appears  to  have 
been,  if  not  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence,  at  least  of  entire  respecta- 
bility as  original  investigation.  The  scope  of  the  work  was  confined  chiefly 
to  a  study  of  the  sources  on  the  middle  ages,  including  the  study  of 
palaeography  and  such  manuscripts  as  existed  in  the  university  library. 

But  the  importance  of  Professor  Kurth's  work  showed  itself  quite  as 
much  in  its  influence  upon  others  as  in  the  positive  results  his  pupils 
achieved.  In  1877-78  Professor  Vanderkindere  at  Brussels  organized  a 
seminary  on  the  German  plan,  and  in  1879  ^  similar  course  was  offered 
by  Professor  Philippson  in  the  same  university.  This  officer  had  already 
had  important  experience  as  professor  at  the  university  of  Bonn,  and  his 
work  at  Brussels  appears  to  have  shown  a  high  order  of  excellence  from  the 
very  beginning.  The  first  volume  of  the  fruits  of  these  studies  in  the  sem- 
inaries of  Vanderkindere  and  Philippson  bears  the  imprint  of  1889. 

In  1880  Professor  Paul  Fredericq  began  his  work  at  Liege,  where  he 
remained  till  1884,  when  his  activities  were  transferred  to  Ghent.  In  both 
of  these  universities  his  seminaries  have  been  conducted  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  best  methods  of  France  and  Germany.  The  Corpus 
Inquisitionis  issued  in  1888,  a  volume  of  more  than  600  pages,  royal  octavo, 
is  the  published  fruit  of  the  profound  investigations  of  his  class  in  the 
history  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  Low  Countries. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  detail  in  regard  to  history  in  the  Belgian 
universities,  further  than  to  say,  that  in  spite  of  all  governmental  discour- 
agements, progress  has  steadily  been  made.  During  the  present  year  the 
seminaries  for  advanced  historical  work  in  Belgium  are  no  less  than  nine 
in  number — one  at  Louvain,  two  each  at  Brussels  and  Liege,  and  four  at 
Ghent.  In  closing  what  I  have  to  say  in  regard  to  Belgium,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  quoting  from  a  letter  recently  received  from  Professor  Fredericq, 
in  which  he  says  :  ''  En  dehors  de  I'Allemagne  et  de  la  France,  il  me 
semble  incontestable  que  les  nouvelles  methodes  historiques  out  fait  le  plus 
de  progres  en  Belgique." 

It  would  probably  be  quite  within  bounds  to  say  that  no  other  country 
in  the  civilized  world  has  made  such  remarkable  advances  in  intellect- 
ual activity  within  the  last  twenty  years  as  those  which  have  been  made 
in  Italy.  The  unification  of  th^  state  gave  a  great  impulse  to  education 
in  all  its  grades,  as  to  everything  else  in  the  way  of  national  progress. 
Exactly  contemporaneous  with  the  unification  and  the  transfer  of  the  seat 
of  government  from  Florence  to  Rome,  was  the  establishment  of  the 
"■  Istituto  degli  Studi  Super iori,''  a  kind  of  higher  university  for  the  train- 
ing of  university  professors,  analogous  to  the  Ecole  normale  sup^rieure  of 
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Paris.  The  eminent  historian  Villari  was  placed  at  the  head  of  this  new- 
institute,  and,  taking  graduates  of  the  universities  only  as  pupils,  it  began 
at  once  to  make  its  power  felt  in  the  teaching  of  history,  perhaps  even 
more  than  in  any  other  way.  Requisite  brevity  will  compel  me  to  do 
nothing  more  than  simply  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  different  ways  in 
which  historical  work  in  the  universities  of  Italy  has  recently  been  ad- 
vanced. 

1.  Through  the  very  extensive  new  excavations  and  explorations  car- 
ried on  in  all  parts  of  Italy,  and  conducted  with  far  greater  care  and 
with  far  more  scientific  knowledge  than  ever  before.  This  work  has  been 
inspired,  and  to  a  very  large  extent  even  organized,  by  Comparetti,  the 
founder  and  editor  of  the  new  Italian  journal  devoted  to  epigraphy,  him- 
self probably  the  first  of  epigraphists,  not  even  excepting  Mommsen. 
Lanciani  at  Rome  and  other  explorers  of  kindred  spirit  at  Pompeii  and 
elsewhere  are  giving  us  ancient  history  in  the  light  of  recent  and  impor- 
tant discoveries. 

2.  The  substitution  in  the  universities  of  the  modern  scientific  for  the 
old  rhetorical  methods  of  instruction.  The  changes  include  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  German  seminary,  in  all  but  its  name.  Candidates  for  degrees 
are  now  required  to  write  and  defend  not  simply  a  thesis,  but  a  memoir  of 
scientific  importance,  involving  the  results  of  investigations  in  original 
sources.  Among  the  professors  who  have  done  most  to  encourage  work 
of  this  kind  may  be  mentioned  Villari  of  the  Institute  at  Florence,  De 
Leva  of  Padua,  CipoUa  of  Turin,  De  Blasiis  of  Naples,  and  Falletti  of 
Palermo. 

3.  The  study  of  the  history  of  the  romance  languages.  This  work, 
carried  on  as  it  is  in  a  truly  scientific  spirit,  has  already  thrown  much 
light  on  some  obscure  and  difficult  questions  in  the  history  of  the  middle 
ages.  The  first  great  inspirer  of  this  new  activity  was  Professor  Caix,  who, 
one  of  the  first  great  products  of  the  Institute,  died  at  an  early  age  greatly 
lamented.  But  the  work  has  been  carried  on  by  others,  among  whom  the 
most  conspicuous  are  perhaps  Pio  Rajna  of  the  Institute,  Ascoli  of  Milan, 
R^nier  of  Turin,  D'Ovidio  of  Naples,  and  Monaci  of  Rome. 

4.  The  study  of  Italian  literary  history.  This  branch  of  the  work  is 
not  indeed  so  new  as  the  others,  but  it  is  carried  on  in  a  new  spirit  and 
is  achieving  new  results.  The  names  most  worthy  of  mention  are  Graf 
of  Turin,  D'Ancona  of  Pisa,  Zumbini  of  Naples,  Carducci  (the  greatest  of 
living  Italian  poets)  at  Bologna,  and  Bartoli  of  the  Institute,  the  author 
of  the  best  history  of  Italian  literature. 

5.  And,  finally,  the   scientific  study  of  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the 
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middle  ages.  Devoted  especially  to  this  great  work  are :  Schupfer  of 
Rome,  Del  Vecchio  of  the  Institute,  Del  Giudice  of  Pavia,  Brondileone 
of  Palermo,  and  Gaudenzi  of  Bologna. 

This  great  recent  work  in  Italy  ought  not  to  be  dismissed  without  at 
least  calling  attention  incidentally  to  the  fact  that  no  other  nation  has  such 
immense  archives,  and  that  these  are  now  rapidly  becoming  accessible  to 
all  historical  research.  Those  of  Venice  and  Florence  have  long  been 
known  to  be  extraordinary,  but  every  province  now  seems  to  have  its 
historical  commission,  and  these  are  now  pouring  forth  from  the  press  a 
flood  of  documents  of  no  small  importance. 

In  turning  from  Italy  to  Germany  we  come  upon  ground  that  is  more 
familiar  to  American  scholars.  But  even  at  this  great  resort  of  American 
aspiration  and  ambition  we  should  be  able,  if  there  were  time,  to  discover 
many  things  that  would  be  of  interest  and  of  profit. 

The  modern  scientific  study  of  history  everywhere  has  a  tap-root  run- 
ning down  into  philology.  It  was  F.  A.  Wolf  who  at  Halle,  in  the  last 
century,  established  the  philological  seminary.  He  is,  I  suppose,  entitled 
to  the  credit  of  forming  the  conception  of  bringing  his  advanced  pupils 
together  for  an  informal  discussion  of  their  work,  in  order  that  he  might 
point  out  to  them,  in  the  familiarity  of  friendly  intercourse,  the  best  meth- 
ods of  conducting  philological  research.  To  this  new  method  of  instruc- 
tion, the  word  seminar,  or  to  use  the  Latin  form,  seminarium,  was  given. 
It  was  the  idea  of  Wolf  that  Ranke  adopted,  when  in  1830  he  called  to- 
gether a  few  of  his  most  advanced  pupils  for  the  prosecution  of  historical 
instruction  in  a  similar  spirit.  To  the  teaching  of  history,  the  event  was 
the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch.  About  the  great  master  were  gathered  such 
men  as  Sybel,  Droysen,  Haiisser,  Giesebrecht,  Duncker,  Ad.  Schmidt, 
Wattenbach,  and  others,  all  of  whose  names  have  since  become  associated 
with  works  of  the  very  first  importance.  And  from  that  day  till  more 
than  fifty  years  later,  when  the  sceptre  fell  from  the  dead  hand  of  the  great 
master,  Germany  could  scarcely  count  a  single  historical  teacher  or  even 
scholar  of  importance  that  had  not  been  at  least  one  semester  under 
Ranke.  It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  and  to  attempt  to  measure  the 
influence  and  the  power  of  this  instruction  on  the  development  of  the 
nation.  How  many  thousands  of  Germans  now  in  places  of  official  re- 
sponsibility have  had  their  ideas  shaped  by  the  instruction  thus  provided  ! 

Perhaps  I  may  be  pardoned  for  relating  an  incident  that  occurred  one 
day  in  the  winter  of  1868,  at  the  close  of  an  exercise  in  Droysen's  sem- 
inary. The  master  said  to  me,  as  we  were  standing  together  on  the  steps 
of  his  house  :  *'  Three  of  us,  as  we  left  Ranke's  seminary,  had  been  im- 
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pressed  with  the  idea  that  public  opinion  was  going  all  wrong  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  nature  and  the  influence  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  we 
determined  to  do  what  we  could  to  change  that  opinion  and  set  it  right. 
The  fruit  of  this  purpose,"  continued  he,  "  has  been  Haiisser's  History  of 
Germany  from  the  Death  of  Frederick  the  Great  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
Sybel's  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  my  own  History  of  Prussian 
Politics^  In  connection  with  this  striking  saying  of  Droysen,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  this  fundamental  idea  which  was  henceforth  to  perme- 
ate the  instruction  of  these  three  great  teachers  has  continued  to  be  dom- 
inant in  the  leading  chairs  of  historical  instruction  in  Germany  down  to 
the  present  day.  The  ideas  of  v.  Treitschke  are  sufficiently  well  known 
from  his  books.  Those  of  Maurenbrecher  were  clearly  enunciated  in  his 
inaugural  address,  in  which  he  set  forth  the  position  that  all  true  devel- 
opment in  politics  and  national  life  must  be  an  outgrowth  of  the  past, 
must  be  strictly  historical  in  its  essential  character  ;  and  consequently  that 
revolution,  which  is  a  breaking  away  from  the  past,  is  unhistorical  and 
never  justifiable."^  This  statement  in  its  completeness,  however  large  a 
grain  of  truth  it  may  have,  seems  about  as  defensible  as  would  be  the 
assertion  that  surgery  is  a  direct  and  abnormal  interference  with  the  nat- 
ural laws  of  physical  development,  and  therefore  is  never  to  be  resorted  to. 
But  no  one  can  deny  that  such  instruction  has  exerted  prodigious  power 
on  the  development  of  Germany  and  the  formation  of  public  opinion. 

The  seminary  instituted  by  Ranke  was  the  parent  of  a  numerous 
progeny.  Seminaries  sprung  up  in  all  the  universities,  but  for  a  little 
more  than  twenty-five  years  they  were  left  to  individual  support.  It  was 
to  V.  Sybel,  at  Munich,  that  the  credit  belonged  of  persuading  the  Bava- 
rian government  to  give  to  the  seminary  an  independent  subsidy.  The 
same  method  of  support  was  transferred  to  Bonn  by  v.  Sybel  in  1861. 
The  next  step  was  by  v.  Noorden,  who  successively  at  Greifswald,  Tu- 
bingen, Bonn,  and  Leipzig,  showed  such  remarkable  power  as  a  teacher 
that  he  was  able  to  induce  the  government  in  1877  to  set  up  the  great 
seminary  at  Leipzig,  and  still  further  to  enlarge  and  endow  it  in  1880. 

As  a  means  of  showing  the  methods  of  seminary  work,  a  few  words  in 
regard  to  the  seminary  rooms  at  Leipzig  may  not  be  out  of  place.     They 

*  Maurenbrecher's  words  were  :  "  Nur  aus  dem  Boden  der  Geschichte  erwachst  die  wahre  Le- 
benskraft  des  Staatsmannes.  Nur  diejenige  Politik  kann  eine  gute  genannt  werden,  welche  die 
historische  Entwickelung  eirier  bestimmten  Nation  fortzusetzen,  an  die  historisch  erwachsenen 
Elemente  weiter  anzukniipfen  sich  entschliesst.  Der  Bruch  mit  der  geschichtlichen  Tradition  eines 
Volkes,  das  eben  ist  die  Revolution  ;  Gates  kann  aus  der  Revolution  niemals  erwachsen." — Mau- 
renbrecher'' s  Antrittsrede,  1884,  S.  16. 
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are  five  in  number,  grouped  closely  together,  and  filled  with  such  books  as 
are  likely  to  be  needed  in  the  investigations.  One  of  the  rooms  is  devoted 
to  ancient  history,  one  to  mediaeval  and  modern  history,  one  to  a  general 
library,  one  to  an  office,  and  one  to  a  general  working  room.  The  rooms 
are  all  open  from  nine  A.M.  to  ten  P.M.  The  government  subsidy  and  the 
special  fees  of  students  yield  an  annual  income  for  the  library  of  about 
five  hundred  dollars.  At  the  first  meeting  of  all  the  sections  of  the  semi- 
nary last  year,  fifty-six  students  were  reported  as  present.  They  received 
a  preliminary  lecture  on  methods  of  work  by  Professor  Maurenbrecher, 
who  took  as  his  text  the  instructions  of  Niebuhr :  '^  Whatever  you  study, 
follow  up  your  subject  till  no  man  on  God's  earth  knows  more  about  it 
than  you  do." 

It  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  added,  that  the  state  seminaries  were  severely 
attacked  by  Waitz  in  his  remarkable  address  at  the  fifty  years'  jubilee  in 
celebration  of  Ranke's  inauguration.  He  said  it  was  timiC  to  be  severe,  for 
subsidized  seminaries  tended  to  popularize  the  work,  and  he  believed  that 
mediocrity  should  be  excluded  from  training  for  historical  teachers.  To 
which  we  are  inclined  to  exclaim  :  Happy  is  that  country,  and  that  condi- 
tion of  education,  in  which  too  many  are  inclined  to  take  instruction  of 
the  grade  offered  by  the  German  seminaries!  The  system  in  its  present 
form  undoubtedly  is  not  without  its  critics  ;  but,  after  all  due  allow^ances 
are  made,  it  would  certainly  not  be  too  much  to  say,  that  at  the  present 
day  there  is  no  thoroughly  good  teaching  of  history  anywhere  in  the 
world  that  is  not  founded  on  that  careful,  exact,  and  minute  examination 
of  sources  which  was  originally  instituted,  and  has  ever  since  been  encour- 
aged, by  the  German  seminary  system. 

It  must  suffice  to  add  that  in  the  German  universities  the  number  of 
courses  of  historical  lectures  varies  from  ten  to  twenty-five  each  semester, 
and  that  in  each  institution  the  number  of  seminaries  ranges  from  three 
to  seven.  For  the  work  of  preparation  for  a  career  as  a  historical 
teacher  even  in  one  of  the  secondary  schools,  not  less  than  three  or  four 
years  of  successful  study  in  the  university  is  requisite.  As  there  is  more 
historical  instruction  in  the  German  gymnasium  than  in  our  ordinary 
collegiate  course,  the  training  thus  acquired  at  the  university  is  more  than 
equivalent  to  three  yearS  of  graduate  work  in  the  American  sense  of  the 
term. 

It  has  not  been  without  purpose  that  the  subject  of  recent  historical 
work  in  France  has  been  reserved  for  the  last  of  what  I  fear  has  been  a 
very  tedious  review.  For  it  is  in  France,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  greater 
progress  has   been   made  recently   in  historical   work   than   in   any  other 
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nation.  I  refer  not  simply  to  the  number  of  the  courses  given,  though  in 
this  regard  the  number  offered  annually  at  Paris  is  about  twice  the  number 
offered  at  Berlin.  I  have  in  mind  rather  the  organization  and  methods  of 
instruction  in  the  great  schools  for  the  training  of  historical  writers  and 
teachers.  That  they  are  superior  to  anything  now  existing  even  in  Ger- 
many, I  think  even  a  brief  examination  will  be  enough  to  show. 

The  first  of  the  Parisian  schools  entitled  to  mention  is  the  Ecole  des 
Chartres.  In  1807  Napoleon  dictated  a  note  embodying  his  idea  of  a 
national  school  of  history.  But  the  project  did  not  take  form  till  1821, 
and  had  but  a  feeble  existence  before  1847.  After  that  time,  however,  it 
assumed  increasing  importance  under  the  brilliant  direction  and  service  of 
M.  Jules  Quicherat,  who  continued  to  give  it  the  inspiration  of  his  ability 
till  his  death  in  1882. 

The  purpose  of  the  school  was  to  train  young  scholars  of  exceptional 
promise  in  the  sources  of  French  history,  and  in  the  proper  methods  of 
using  these  sources.  Epigraphy,  palaeography,  archaeology,  the  Romance 
languages,  bibliography,  the  French  archives,  the  classification  of  libraries, 
the  history  of  political  institutions,  the  history  of  administrative,  judicial, 
civil,  and  canonical  administration,  these  are  the  subjects  to  which  attention 
is  especially  devoted.  The  mere  list  is  enough  to  show  that  the  object  is 
not  so  much  to  teach  history  as  to  supplement  the  historical  instruction 
that  the  students  may  have  elsewhere  enjoyed.  The  object  of  the  school  is 
not  only  to  make  known  the  riches  of  the  French  archives,  but  also  to  give 
the  greatest  possible  facility  in  the  best  methods  of  using  them.  Pupils,  to 
be  admitted,  must  be  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age,  must  have  taken  the 
baccalaureate  degree,  and  must  have  already  devoted  themselves  for  years 
to  historical  work.  But  twenty  students  a  year  are  admitted,  the  course 
extending  over  three  years.  By  such  men  as  Quicherat,  Himly,  Paul 
Meyer,  L^on  Gautier,  and  others,  a  very  large  number  of  the  professors  in 
the  College  de  France  and  in  the  other  schools  have  received  a  most 
excellent  training.  The  testimony  is  uniform  that  the  instruction  given 
in  the  Ecole  des  Chartres  is  most  thoroughly  scientific  and  complete.  So 
far  as  I  am  aware,  Germany  possesses  nothing  analogous  to  it,  unless  an 
exception  be  made  of  the  new  school  in  Austria,  and  that  was  avowedly 
modelled  after  the  French  prototype  and  put  under  the  direction  of 
Theodore  Sickel,  a  pupil  trained  in  the  French  school. 

The  second  of  the  great  Parisian  schools  to  be  mentioned  is  the  Ecole 
normale  siip^rieure.  This  celebrated  school  was  founded  as  a  kind  of 
higher  university  for  the  special  and  final  training  of  university  graduates 
desiring  to  become  university  professors.     Founded  at  the  beginning  of 
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the  century,  it  was  improved  by  Cousin  in  1830,  and  still  further  by 
Cousin's  successors  after  the  events  of  1848.  Under  the  guidance  of  Bersot, 
and  still  later  under  that  of  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  work  of  the  first  impor- 
tance has  been  accomplished.  The  quality  of  students  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  the  applicants  must  all  have  taken  the  bachelor's  degree, 
that  the  number  annually  applying  for  admission  is  about  two  hundred, 
from  whom  often  not  more  than  the  best  twenty-five  are  selected.  The 
maximum  number  in  all  the  classes  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-five.  These, 
like  our  students  at  West  Point,  are  for  the  most  part  supported  by  the 
government  and  are  held  to  rigid  requirements.  Housed  in  dormitories, 
the  students  are  bound  by  rules  which  condescend  to  such  details  as  to 
require  that  no  one  shall  leave  the  yard  except  "  at  certain  hours  on  Sun- 
day and  Tuesday,"  and  "  once  a  month  till  midnight."  Half  the  students 
are  trained  in  science,  and  half  in  letters.  Of  the  latter  class  a  fair  pro- 
portion are  fitted  to  become  teachers  and  professors  of  history.  During 
the  third  year  students  are  permitted,  under  strict  regulations,  to  hear 
lectures  in  the  Ecole  des  Chartres,  and  in  the  Ecoie  pratique  still  to  be 
mentioned.  After  the  second  year,  the  students  are  required,  in  addition 
to  their  regular  work,  to  devote  themselves  in  the  most  serious  manner  to 
some  work  of  earnest  investigation.  Many  of  the  fruits  of  these  studies 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  pages  of  Revue  Historique. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  readily  be  inferred  that  the  competition 
for  admission  is  such  that  it  is  easy  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  scholar- 
ship. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  school  is  exerting  a  vast  influence 
on  the  rising  generation  of  historical  workers  and  teachers  throughout 
France. 

The  third  and  last  of  the  French  schools  entitled  here  to  be  especially 
named  is  the  Ecole  pratique  des  hautes  Etudes.  This  institution  was  the  most 
important  fruit  of  the  scholarly  activity  of  Victor  Duruy,  who  in  various 
ways  did  so  much  for  historical  teaching  in  France.  It  was  in  1868  that,  as 
minister  of  public  instruction,  he  reported  to  the  emperor  that  the  lectures 
at  the  College  de  France  were  given  to  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  all  classes  and 
ages,  as  well  as  of  both  sexes  ;  that  these  lectures  made  very  little  perma- 
nent impression,  and  that  something  should  be  done  to  teach  such  methods 
as  those  that  had  been  instituted  by  the  great  scholars  of  Germany.  Per- 
haps the  most  important  merit  of  Duruy's  scheme  was  that  it  was  a  care- 
fully devised  plan  to  break  up  the  notion  that  there  could  be  such  a  thing 
as  historical  education  from  the  mere  hearing  of  lectures.  It  was  the 
formal  establishment  in  France  of  the  library,  or  laboratory  method  of 
investigation,  as  applied  to  history.     But  this  intelligent  minister  did   not 
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go  about  his  work  blindly.  The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and  consuls  were 
directed  by  the  French  government  to  examine  and  report  upon  the 
methods  of  other  countries,  especially  upon  those  of  Germany.  Some  of 
the  reports  were  of  remarkable  merit.  They  revealed  at  once  the  neces- 
sities of  the  situation,  and  the  difficulties  that  would  confront  an  effort  to 
graft  the  new  order  upon  the  old  stock.  Duruy  had  the  very  common 
experience  of  finding  at  the  university  an  imperturbable  conservatism. 
The  old  professors  resisted  his  efforts  at  every  point.  He  found  it  impos- 
sible either  to  convince  them  or  to  move  them.  Finally  he  determined  to 
flank  them,  and  this  he  did  by  establishing  a  new  school,  L Ecole  pratique 
des  hautes  Etudes.  The  new  school  was  founded  by  imperial  decree,  July 
31,  1868,  and  his  purpose  was  declared  to  be  the  bringing  together  not 
simply  auditors  but  pupils — elcves.  The  librarian  of  the  Sorbonne,  M. 
L^on  Renier,  was  put  in  charge.  Associated  with  him  were  Waddington, 
an  old  student  of  Oxford,  and  subsequently  minister  of  public  instruction  ; 
Michel  Breal,  who  had  drawn  up  an  admirable  report  on  the  methods  in 
Germany;  and  Alfred  Maury,  director  of  the  national  archives.  To  the 
amazement  of  everybody,  Duruy  appointed  young  men,  for  the  most  part 
unknown,  in  regard  to  whose  ability  he  had  extraordinary  sagacity.  One 
of  the  most  noteworthy  of  these  was  Gabriel  Monod,  who  at  once  instituted 
a  seminary  of  the  most  approved  German  thoroughness,  and  a  little  later 
founded  the  Revue  Historique  as  an  organ  of  expression  of  this  new  histor- 
ical school.  During  the  first  year  they  had  but  six  pupils  ;  but  so  excellent 
were  their  methods,  so  energetic  were  their  labors,  and  so  admirable  were 
their  fruits,  that  in  1889,  twenty-one  years  after  the  founding  of  the  school, 
there  have  come  to  be  some  tliirty  professors,  giving  in  the  most  approved 
and  scientific  manner  scarcely  less  than  a  hundred  different  courses,  in 
which  the  students  are  required  to  carry  on  their  work  by  means  of  per- 
sonal investigation.  Of  the  admirable  character  of  the  results  accom- 
plished by  this  group  of  young  French  historical  scholars,  the  most 
abundant  evidence  is  furnished  by  the  pages  of  the  Revue  Historique. 

But  recent  and  special  activity  in  historical  work  is  not  confined  to  the 
new  schools.  It  is  manifest  everywhere  in  preponderating  influence.  Of 
the  thirty-eight  professors  in  the  Faculty  des  Lettres  at  Paris,  ten  are  pro- 
fessors of  history  and  two  are  professors  of  geography.  Under  the  Second 
Empire,  the  whole  number  was  only  three.  A  kindred  impulse  has  also 
been  felt  in  the  provinces.  The  city  of  Paris  has  founded  a  chair  for  the 
special  study  of  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution.  A  similar  chair 
has  been  founded  at  Lyons.  Bordeaux  has  established  a  chair  for  the 
study  of  the  history  of  southern  France.     In  the  Ecole  litre  des  Sciences  poli- 
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tique,  founded  by  M.  Boutmy  in  1872,  much  work  in  the  history  of  political 
institutions  is  also  done.  The  French  schools  at  Athens  and  Rome  are 
doing  much  in  archaeology.  And  so  in  every  quarter  and  at  every  point, 
France  seems  to  be  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  it  is  in  the  study  of  history 
that  the  present  needs  of  the  nation  are  to  be  advantageously  and  abund- 
antly supplied. 

In  the  presence  of  such  achievements,  American  scholarship  finds  far 
more  encouragement  for  its  modesty  than  for  its  pride. 

Why  may  not  a  school,  with  some  such  methods  and  purposes  as  those 
established  at  Paris,  be  established  in  the  United  States?  Shall  it  be  in 
Washington,  or  in  New  York,  or  at  Harvard,  or  at  Yale,  or  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins, or  at  Cornell,  or  at  some  other  educational  centre  in  the  nation  ? 

It  is  not  exhilarating  to  our  patriotism  to  reflect  that  until  some  such 
facilities  are  afforded  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  large  numbers,  not  only 
of  the  brightest  but  also  of  the  wisest  of  our  youth,  will  annually  flock  to 
the  better  opportunities  provided  by  the  institutions  of  the  old  world. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  HISTORICAL  RESEARCH  * 

What,  let  us  ask,  is  history?  And  by  what  image  may  we  present  to 
the  mind  of  the  student  a  proper  conception  of  that  department  of  study? 
Emerson,  our  American  Plato,  pictures  as  a  vast  sea  the  universal  mind  to 
which  all  other  minds  have  access.  *'  Of  the  works  of  this  mind,"  he  adds, 
''  history  is  the  record."  That  idea  is  a  leading  one  of  this  philosopher. 
Man  he  considers  the  encyclopaedia,  the  epitome  of  facts  ;  the  thought, 
he  observes,  is  always  prior  to  the  fact,  and  is  wrought  out  in  human 
action. 

Such  a  conception  may  suit  the  philosophic  mind  ;  it  may  commend 
itself  to  men  of  thought,  as  contrasted  with  men  of  action.  But  it  seems 
to  me  too  vast  if  not  too  vague  a  definition  for  an  appropriate  basis  to 
historical  investigation.  No  one  can  project  history  upon  such  a  plan, 
except  man's  Maker,  the  Universal  Mind  itself.  Thought  itself  may  pre- 
cede the  fact,  but  the  two  do  not  coincide  nor  form  a  perfect  sequence. 
The  empire  of  thought  differs  greatly  from  that  of  personal  action  ;  we 
each  live  but  one  life,  while  we  may  propose  a  hundred.  The  works  of 
the  mind  involve  all  knowledge,  all  reasoning,  all  experience.  Nor  can  we 
with  accuracy  picture  the  human  mind  as  a  tranquil  sea  tossing  only  in 
its  own  agitations,  but  rather  as  an  onward  force  working  through  strong 
physical  barriers.  History,  in  truth,  is  the  record  of  human  thought  in 
active  motion,  of  thought  which  is  wrought  out  into  action,  of  events  in 
their  real  and  recorded  sequence.  The  individual  acts  upon  his  external 
surroundings;  those  surroundings  re-act  upon  him  and  upon  his  fellows. 
Men,  tribes,  nations,  thus  acting,  mold  one  another's  career  and  are 
molded  in  return.  History  leaves  the  whole  boundless  empire  of  unfettered 
mental  philosophy,  of  fiction,  of  imagination.  It  deals  with  facts;  it  notes 
and  narrates  what  has  actually  transpired  and  by  whose  agency  ;  and  it 
draws  where  it  may  the  moral.  History,  in  short,  is  the  record  of  consec- 
utive events — of  consecutive  public  events. 

This  broad  truth  should  be  kept  in  view,  that  the  human  mind  (under 
which  term  we  comprise  volition,  and  not  the  intellectual  process  alone), 
that  the  individual  character  acts  upon  the  circumstances  surrounding  it, 
upon  external  nature,  upon  external  fellow-beings.  These  persons  and 
things  external  not  only  modify  and  influence  one's  attempted  action,  but 

*  Read  before  the  American  Historical  Association,  at  Washington,  December  31,  1889. 
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modify  his  thought  and  feeling;  they  re-act  upon  him,  form  and  influence 
his  character,  his  destiny.  This  makes  human  history,  and  it  makes  the 
forecast  of  that  history  forever  uncertain. 

The  picture,  then,  that  we  should  prefer  to  present  to  the  imagination 
is  not  of  one  vast  universal  mind,  calmly  germinating,  fermenting,  con- 
ceiving ;  not  of  one  mind  at  equilibrium,  having  various  inlets — but  of  a 
torrent  in  motion.  They  did  wisely  and  naturally  who  mapped  out  for  us 
a  stream  of  history  flowing  onward,  and  widening  and  branching  in  its 
flow.  Downward  and  onward,  this  impetuous  torrent  of  human  life  obeys 
its  own  law  of  gravitation.  It  advances  like  a  river,  with  its  feeders  or  its 
deltas  ;  or  like  the  march  of  an  immense  army,  now  re-enforced,  now 
dividing  into  columns,  now  re-uniting, — but  going  forever  on  and  never 
backward.  Let  us  reject,  therefore,  the  idea  of  an  a  priori  history  and 
whatever  conception  conjures  up  a  human  mind  planning  history  in 
advance  and  then  executing  it.  Buckle  was  oppressed  to  death  by  the 
burden  of  such  an  idea  as  that  of  reducing  the  whole  history  of  this  world's 
civilization  to  a  law  of  natural  selection.  There  is  no  rigid  scientific 
development  to  the  human  race.  The  particle  of  divine  essence  which  is 
in  man  formulates,  creates,  compels  to  its  will,  changes  because  of  its 
desire  for  change  ;  though,  after  all,  it  bends  to  the  laws  of  natural  necessity. 
The  man  of  genius  may  invent ;  he  may  construct  a  wonderful  motive 
engine  which  propels  by  steam  or  electricity  ;  yet  he  may  be  battered  to 
pieces  by  this  same  machine,  if  ignorant  or  careless  of  some  latent  physical 
cause.  We  speak,  too,  of  prophecy ;  but  prophecy  is  vague.  "  West- 
ward," says  Bishop  Berkeley, ''  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way  ;  "  and  he 
looked  through  the  vista  of  a  century.  But  who,  of  all  our  statesmen  and 
philanthropists  who  flourished  forty  years  ago — and  wise  and  great,  indeed, 
were  many  of  them — foretold  with  accuracy  how  and  through  what  agen- 
cies the  problem  of  American  slavery,  which  they  so  earnestly  discussed, 
would  reach  its  historical  solution  ? 

To  take,  then,  our  simile  of  the  onward  torrent  from  distant  sources,  or 
the  army  advancing  from  afar:  Observe  how  absorbed  was  ancient  history 
with  the  larger  streams  fed  by  hidden  fountains ;  how  its  narrative  was 
confined  to  the  great  leaders  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands.  But  in 
modern  history  each  individual  has  his  relative  place  ;  and  looking  as 
through  a  microscope  we  see  an  intricate  network  of  rills  from  which  the 
full  stream  is  supplied.  In  this  consists  the  difference  between  ancient 
and  modern  life,  ancient  and  modern  history.  Simplicity  is  the  character- 
istic of  the  primitive  age  ;  complexity  is  that  of  our  present  civilized  and 
widely  multiplied  society.      The  ancient  force  was  the  force  of  the  pre- 
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eminent  leader — of  the  king,  the  warrior-chief ;  but  the  modern  force  is 
that  rather  of  combined  mankind — of  the  majority.  Individuals  were  for- 
merly absorbed  under  the  domination  of  a  single  controlling  will,  but  now 
they  are  blended  or  subdued  by  the  co-operation  of  wills,  among  which  the 
greatest  or  the  pre-eminent  is  hard  to  discover.  The  course  of  history  all 
the  while  is  consecutive,  knowing  no  cessation.  There  is  a  present,  a 
past,  and  a  future ;  but  the  present  soon  becomes  the  past,  the  future 
takes  its  turn  as  the  present.  And,  after  all,  the  only  clear  law  of  history 
is  that  of  motion  incessantly  onward. 

As  students  of  history  we  seek  next  a  subject  and  a  point  of  view. 
Look,  then,  upon  this  vast  chart  of  the  world's  progress,  ketrace  its 
course,  if  you  will,  and  choose  where  you  shall  explore.  Do  not  choose  at 
random,  but  with  this  great  universal  record  to  guide  you  as  a  chart  ;  as  a 
chart  capable,  indeed,  of  correction,  but  in  the  main  correct  enough  to 
serve  the  navigator.  Having  thus  chosen,  circumscribe  your  work ;  con- 
fine your  exploration  to  a  particular  country,  to  a  particular  period,  say 
of  twenty,  thirty,  or  a  hundred  years  ;  let  your  scrutiny  be  close,  and  dis- 
cover what  you  may  to  render  the  great  chart  fuller  and  more  accurate 
than  hitherto.  If  universal  history  be  your  subject,  you  will  not  go  far 
beyond  tracing  the  bold  headlands,  while  on  the  other  hand,  with  a  small 
compass  of  work,  you  may  contribute  much  information  of  genuine  value 
to  your  age.  Explore  from  some  starting  point ;  you  can  descend  upon  it 
like  a  hawk.  You  may  require  some  time  to  study  its  vicinity,  to  look 
back  and  consider  what  brought  the  stream  to  this  point.  But  your  main 
investigation  will  be  not  by  exploring  to  a  source,  but  by.  following  the 
stream  in  its  onward  and  downward  current.  In  the  present  age  one 
must  be  ignorant  of  much  if  he  would  be  proficient  in  something. 

Our  chart  of  history  opens  like  an  atlas  ;  it  presents  page  after  page  of 
equal  size,  but  with  a  lessening  area  for  the  sake  of  an  increasing  scale. 
One  page  exhibits  a  hemisphere,  another  a  continent,  another  a  nation  ; 
others,  in  turn,  the  state,  the  county,  the  municipal  unit.  From  a  world 
we  may  thus  reduce  the  focus,  until  we  have  mapped  within  the  same 
spaces  a  town  or  city,  or  even  a  single  house;  from  a  population  of  mil- 
lions we  may  come  down  to  a  tribe,  a  family,  or  even  (as  in  a  biography) 
to  a  single  individual,  and  we  retrace  the  human  course  accordingly.  Or 
we  may  trace  backwards,  as  the  genealogist  does,  in  an  order  reverse  to 
biography  or  general  history.  As  we  have  projected,  so  we  work,  we 
investigate.  In  such  an  atlas  as  I  am  describing,  how  different  appear 
both  civil  and  physical  configurations   at  different   epochs.     Compare,  for 
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instance,  a  map  of  the  United  States  of  our  latest  date  with  earlier  ones  in 
succession  from  1787.  Not  only  in  national  names  and  boundaries  do  they 
differ,  not  only  in  the  obscure  or  erroneous  delineation  of  lakes  and  rivers 
in  unexplored  regions,  but  in  that  dotting  of  towns  and  cities,  that  mark^ 
ing  of  county  divisions,  which  positively  indicates  the  advance  of  a  settled 
population  and  settled  state  governments.  Maps  of  different  epochs  like 
these,  where  they  exist,  are  part  of  a  permanent  historical  record. 

Involved  in  the  study  of  any  civilization  is  the  study  of  its  religion,  of 
its  literature,  of  its  political  and  military  movements,  of  the  appliances  of 
science,  of  the  changes  and  development  of  trade,  commerce,  and  indus- 
tries. Each  of  these  influences  may  be  traced  apart,  or  their  combined 
influence  may  be  shown  upon  the  course  of  some  great  people.  In  this 
present  enlightened  age,  nations  intersect  one  another  more  and  more  in 
their  interests,  and  you  may  feel  the  pulse  of  the  whole  civilized  w^orld 
through  the  daily  press.  How  different  the  task  of  preparing  such  a  his- 
tory as  the  nineteenth  century  requires,  from  that  of  ancient  Athens,  of 
China,  of  mediaeval  Britain,  of  early  America.  But  in  all  tasks  unity  and 
selection  should  be  the  aim,  and  above  all  circumscription.  One  must 
measure  out  his  work  with  exactness,  make  careful  estimates,  and  work  the 
huge  materials  into  place,  besides  using  his  pencil  with  the  dignity  and 
grace  of  an  artist.  In  a  word,  he  should  be  an  architect.  It  is  because  of 
this  union  of  the  ideal  and  practical  that  Michael  Angelo  deserves  the  first 
place  among  men  distinguished  in  the  fine  arts.  And  for  this  reason,  too, 
we  may  well  rank  Gibbon  as  the  foremost  among  historians ;  as  greater, 
indeed,  than  Thucydides,  Sallust,  or  any  other  of  those  classical  writers 
who  have  so  long  been  held  up  for  modern  reverence.  And  this  is  because, 
with  skill  equally  or  nearly  as  great  as  theirs,  he  conceived  and  wrought 
out  a  task  far  more  dif^cult.  In  historical  narrative  the  greatest  triumph 
consists  in  tracing  out  and  delineating  with  color  and  accuracy  a  variety 
of  intricate  influences  which  contribute  to  the  main  result.  And  who  has 
done  this  so  well  as  the  author  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  that  greatest  of  all  historical  themes,  that  most  impressive  and 
momentous  of  all  human  events  ?  See  the  hand  of  the  master  unfolding  the 
long  train  of  emperors  and  potentates ;  painting  the  revolt  and  irruption  of 
distant  nations,  of  remote  tribes  ;  gathering  upon  his  canvas  the  Greeks, 
the  Scythians,  the  Arabs,  Mohammed  and  his  followers,  the  fathers  of 
the  Christian  Church,  the  Goths  and  northern  barbarians  who  were  des- 
tined to  shape  the  civilization  of  modern  Europe ;  leading  his  readers  with 
stately  tread  through  the  whole  grand  pathway  down  which  the  highest 
type  of  a  pagan  civilization  sank  slowly  into  the  shades  and  dissolution  of 
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the  dark  ages.  I  will  not  deny  that  Gibbon  had  faults  as  a  historian  ;  that 
his  stately  pomp  might  become  wearisome,  that  he  partook  somewhat 
of  the  French  sensuousness  and  skepticism  which  surrounded  him  as  he 
labored.  But  of  his  profound  scholarship  and  artistic  skill  there  can  be 
no  question.  Contrast  with  a  task  like  his  the  simple  narrative  of  some 
brief  strife  under  a  few  heroes  or  a  single  one — like  the  history  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  or  Jugurthine  war,  or  like  that  of  the  Cortes  invasion  of  Mexico 
which  our  own  Prescott  has  so  admirably  described^and  see  how  immense 
is  the  difference.  Yet  I  would  not  be  understood  to  disparage  these  other 
writers  with  simpler  subjects.  They  have  instructed  and  interested  pos- 
terity and  their  own  times;  their  fame  is  deservedly  lasting;  there  is  room 
in  historical  literature  for  them  and  for  all.  And  our  Anglo-Saxon  appears 
to  be,  of  all  historical  explorers,  the  best  adapted  to  portray  the  manners 
and  events  of  foreign  nations  and  distant  times.  Thucydides  and  Xeno- 
phon  wrote  each  of  his  own  country  alone ;  and  so  did  Sallust,  Livy, 
Tacitus.  But  Gibbon  perfected  himself  in  a  foreign  literature  and  tongue 
so  as  to  write  of  other  lands;  and  so,  too,  did  our  Prescott  and  Motley. 

Here  let  us  observe  how  much  easier  it  is  to  be  graphic,  to  interest  and 
attract  the  reader,  when  one's  story  has  simple  unity  and  relates  to  personal 
exploit.  Biography,  or  the  study  of  individual  leaders,  is  at  the  foundation 
of  the  narratives  which  are  most  widely  read  and  most  popular:  in  the 
Bible,  for  instance,  in  Homer,  in  the  wars  of  Alexander,  Caesar,  or  Napoleon. 
Biography  excites  interest  because  it  develops,  as  in  the  reader's  own 
experience,  the  growth  of  a  certain  individual  life  to  which  all  other  lives 
bear  but  an  incidental  relation  ;  and  for  this  reason,  too,  biography  is 
partial.  The  modern  temperament,  however,  leads  us  >  to  investigate, 
besides,  the  growth  of  the  people  who  were  ruled,  the  development  of 
their  laws,  manners,  customs,  and  institutions.  In  either  case  the  interest 
that  moves  the  reader  is  human.  That  military  and  political  course  of  a 
community  with  which  history  is  chiefly  engrossed  moves  far  differently, 
to  be  sure,  under  an  absolute  monarch  than  in  a  democracy ;  in  the  former 
case  foibles  and  caprice  are  those  of  a  person,  in  the  latter  they  are  those 
of  a  whole  people.  Yet  we  observe  in  all  but  the  ruder  ages  of  mankind 
the  refining  influence  upon  rulers  which  is  exerted  by  philosophy,  by 
religion,  literature,  and  the  arts.  Note  this,  for  example,  under  the  reign 
of  Solomon,  of  Pericles,  of  Alexander,  of  Constantine  ;  and  yet  it  is  a 
lasting  regret  to  posterity  that  out  of  epochs  like  theirs  so  little  is  left  on 
record  concerning  the  daily  lives  and  habits  of  the  people  they  governed. 
That  must  be  a  rigid  tyranny,  indeed,  whose  government  has  not  recog- 
nized to  some  extent  the  strong  though  insensible  force  of  popular  customs. 
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Custom  constantly  crystallizes  into  laws,  which  the  legislature,  the  court, 
or  the  monarch  stamps  with  authority;  and  thus  are  local  institutions 
pruned  and  trained  like  the  grape-vine  on  a  trellis.  We  find  in  the  most 
primitive  society  wills  and  the  transmission  of  property  recognized  ;  buying 
and  selling;  trade  and  commerce  (whence  come  revenue  and  personal 
prosperity) ;  marriage  and  the  seclusion,  greater  or  less,  of  the  family  circle. 
How  seldom  has  the  reader  associated  all  these  with  the  wealth  of  Solomon 
and  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  with  the  vicissitudes  of  Croesus,  the  voluptuous 
pleasures  of  Xerxes,  Cleopatra,  or  the  later  Caesars;  and  yet  it  is  certain 
that  unless  the  subjects  of  monarchs  like  these  had  pursued  their  private 
business  successfully,  amassed  fortunes  of  their  own,  brought  up  families, 
and  increased  in  numbers,  the  monarch  could  not  have  been  arrayed  with 
such  luxury  ;  for  royal  revenues  come  from  taxation,  and  the  richest  kings 
and  nobles  take  but  a  percentage  from  the  general  wealth.  The  customs 
of  one  nation  are  borrowed  by  others  ;  Moses,  Lycurgus,  Solon,  among  the 
great  lawgivers,  framed  codes  each  for  his  own  people  after  observing  the 
institutions  of  other  and  older  countries,  and  considering  how  best  to 
adapt  them.  Government  has  rightly  been  likened  to  a  coat  which  is  cut 
differently  to  fit  each  figure,  each  nation  ;  and,  more  than  this,  the  garb 
itself  may  differ  in  pattern,  since  the  object  is  to  clothe  different  commu- 
nities appropriately  to  the  tastes  and  habits  of  each.  We  shall  continue 
to  regret,  then,  that  the  ancient  writers  have  left  us  so  little  real  illustration 
concerning  the  habits  of  these  earlier  peoples — how  they  worked  and 
sported,  and  what  was  their  intercourse  and  mode  of  life.  Research  in 
archaeology  may  yet  supply  such  information  in  a  measure  ;  and  of  the 
institutions,  the  embodied  customs,  we  have,  fortunately,  some  important 
remains.  No  contribution  survives,  more  valuable  to  this  end,  than  the 
books  of  Roman  jurisprudence  which  were  compiled  under  Justinian. 
Though  one  of  the  lesser  rulers  of  that  once  illustrious  empire,  he  has  left 
a  fame  for  modern  times  more  conspicuous  than  that  of  Julius  or  Augustus 
Caesar  ;  and  this  is  because  he  brought  into  permanent  and  enduring  form 
for  the  guidance  and  instruction  of  all  succeeding  ages  the  wisest  laws,  the 
best  epitome  of  human  experience,  the  broadest  embodiment  of  customs,, 
which  ever  regulated  ancient  society  in  the  mutual  dealings  of  man  and 
man. 

As  for  the  progress  of  our  modern  society  which  emerges  from  the 
mediaeval  age  succeeding  the  Roman  collapse,  its  advance  in  knowledge 
and  the  arts,  in  the  successive  changes  of  manners  and  pursuits,  there  is 
much  yet  to  be  gathered  and  exposed  to  view  for  illustration  ;  though 
with  respect  to   England  we  owe  much  to  Macaulay  for  setting  an  exam- 
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pie  of  investigation  upon  that  broader  line  which  Niebuhr  and  others  of 
his  school  had  initiated  for  Roman  history.  And  Macaulay  achieved  the 
additional  triumph  of  making  such  investigation  attractive.  Statutes  and 
judicial  reports  (to  quote  Daniel  Webster)  are  overflowing  fountains  of 
knowledge  respecting  the  progress  of  Anglo-Saxon  society,  from  feudalism 
down  to  the  full  splendor  of  the  commercial  age.  And  from  the  modern 
invention  of  printing,  let  us  add,  and  particularly  since  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  modern  press,  we  find  (with  all  the  faults  of  fecundity 
and  fallibility  which  are  peculiar  to  journalism)  a  picture  of  the  world's 
daily  life  set  forth  which  far  surpasses  in  its  vivid  and  continuous  delin- 
eation any  collection  of  ancient  records.  Our  modern  newspaper  may 
pander  for  the  sake  of  gain  ;  it  may  avow  no  higher  aim  in  affairs  than  to 
please  a  paying  constituency;  and  yet,  for  better  or  worse,  it  wields  and 
will  continue  to  wield  an  immense  power.  The  reporter  may  be  brazen- 
faced, inclined  to  scandalous  gossip  and  ribaldry  ;  the  news  may  be  spread 
forth  disjointed,  founded  on  false  rumor,  requiring  correction  ;  editorial 
comments  may  be  willfully  partisan,  or  thundered  from  the  Olympus  height 
of  a  safe  circulation  :  but  even  at  its  worst,  so  long  as  it  is  duly  curbed  by 
the  laws  of  libel  so  essential  for  the  citizen's  protection,  what  with  adver- 
tisements, business  news,  the  discussion  of  current  topics,  the  description 
of  passing  events,  and  the  transient  impression  made  by  them,  our  news- 
paper holds  the  mirror  up  to  modern  society  ;  while  at  its  best,  journalism 
sits  in  her  chariot,  pencil  in  hand,  like  that  marble  muse  herself  in  our 
national  capitol,  over  the  timepiece  of  the  age.  The  newspaper's  truest 
revelation  is  that  unconscious  one  of  the  passions  and  prejudice  of  the 
times,  and  of  that  cast  of  popular  thought  under  which  events  were 
born  ;  it  preserves  imperishable  the  fashion  prevailing,  for  posterity  to 
look  upon  with  reverence  or  a  smile.  But  in  the  present  age  the  journalist 
should  beware  how  he  presents  his  columns  to  bear  the  double  weight  of 
universal  advertiser  and  universal  purveyor  of  knowledge,  lest  he  make  a 
chaos  of  the  whole.  As  in  the  former  centuries  records  were  scanty,  so 
in  the  century  to  come  they  will  be  found  superabundant,  unless  fire  or 
deluge  diminish  them.  Pregnant  facts,  such  as  in  the  past  we  search  for 
in  vain,  lie  buried  under  prevalent  methods,  in  bushel-heaps  of  worthless 
assertion.  To  know  the  old  era,  you  must  search  with  a  lantern  ;  to  know 
the  new  era,  you  must  winnow. 

Research  is  a  fitting  word  to  apply  in  historical  studies;  for  by  this" 
word  we  import  that  one  is  not  content  to  skim  the  surface  of  past  events, 
but  prefers  to   probe,  to   investigate,  to  turn   the  soil   for  himself.     It  is 
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original  exploration  which  makes  such  studies  attractive  and  stimulating. 
We  walk  the  streets  of  buried  cities  and  roam  through  the  deserted  houses, 
once  instinct  with  life,  piercing  the  lava-crust  of  careless  centuries  ;  we 
place  our  hearts  and  minds,  richer  by  accumulated  experience,  close  to  the 
passions  and  intellects  of  an  earlier  age  ;  and  we  listen  to  the  heart-beat  of 
a  race  of  mankind  who  reached  forward,  as  our  own  race  is  reaching  and 
as  all  races  reach  in  turn,  to  catch  the  omens  of  a  far-off  destiny.  The 
grand  results  and  the  grand  lessons  of  human  life  are  ours  in  the  retro- 
spect, and  in  the  retrospect  alone.  And  while  retracing  thus  the  foot- 
prints of  the  past,  we  shall  do  well  if  we  deduce  the  right  moral ;  if  we 
judge  of  human  actions  dispassionately  and  as  befits  scholars  of  riper  times 
and  a  broader  revelation  ;  if  we  keep  under  due  constraint  that  laudable 
but  dangerous  passion  for  new  discovery,  so  as  neither  to  revive  buried 
calumnies  nor  to  weigh  evidence  with  a  perverted  bias  to  novelty.  Let 
our  judgment  give  full  force  to  the  presumption  that  the  long-settled 
opinion  is  the  true  one,  and  let  our  spirit  of  research  be  imbued  at  all 
times  with  the  fearless  purpose  to  know  and  to  promulgate  the  truth. 


Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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The  admission  of  Vermont  as  the  fourteenth  state  in  the  American 
Union  by  the  representatives  in  congress  of  the  original  thirteen,  on  March 
4,  1 791,  was  the  last  in  that  series  of  great  events  which,  beginning  with 
the  declaration  of  independence  and  continuing  through  Bennington, 
Yorktown,  the  peace,  the  constitutional  convention  and  the  ordinance 
of  1787,  serve  as  milestones  in  American  progress.  Having  declared  its 
independence  at  Philadelphia  and  maintained  it  on  the  field,  and  having 
provided  by  the  Constitution  for  an  enduring  government,  the  nation,  by 
admitting  Vermont  and  Kentucky  soon  afterward,  gave  notice  to  the 
world  of  its  orderly  expansion.  Thenceforward  its  development  might  be 
taken  for  granted,  though  no  sign  as  yet  was  given  of  its  rapidity,  and  the 
admission  of  other  new  states  might  be  looked  for  as  confidently  as  the 
growth  in  wealth  and  population  of  the  older  ones. 

As  if  to  render  even  more  dramxatic  an  event  in  itself  of  vital  impor- 
tance, the  admission  of  the  fourteenth  state  was  in  the  manner  of  its 
accomplishment  prophetic  of  the  long  struggle  to  be  waged  upon  our  soil 
between  freedom  and  slavery ;  it  was  not  only  the  first  addition  to  the 
federal  league,  and  the  precedent  of  all  those  subsequently  made,  but  it  fitly 
closed  a  boundary  dispute  of  forty  years'  standing  characterized  by  bitter- 
ness unknown  elsewhere,  thus  removing  one  of  the  most  insistent  causes 
of  inter-state  strife.  Vermont  was  a  child  of  the  Revolution  and  had 
shown  the  influence  of  heredity.  It  had  asserted  its  independence  by  a 
separate  declaration,  had  been  counted  as  an  autonomous  power  by  Great 
Britain,  been  rebuffed  by  congress,  had  cajoled  the  former  and  set  the  latter 
at  defiance,  and  had  at  the  time  of  its  admission  maintained  its  entirely 
separate  jurisdiction  for  a  number  of  years.  By  its  peaceful  absorption 
into  the  Union  a  valuable  state  was  gained  at  the  loss  of  what  had  been  a 
picturesque  element  in  the  history  of  the  Revolutionary  period. 

That  Vermont,  though  lying  so  near  the  other  New  England  colonies, 
had  lagged  a  hundred  years  or  more  behind  them  in  settlement,  and  that 
its  period  of  swiftest  growth  corresponded  closely  with  Kentucky's  and 
was  but  little  in  advance  of  that  of  Ohio,  was  due  to  the  fortunes  of  war 
and  to  its  geographical  position.  The  people  of  the  colonies  were  of  an 
adventurous  and  roving  disposition,  and  they  were  bound  to  disappoint 
those  who  looked  to  see  them  clinging  in  a  compact  mass  to  the  Atlantic 
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tide-water.  The  great  unbroken  wilderness  had  for  them  an  irresistible 
attraction,  and  they  turned  their  faces  toward  it  with  longing  curiosity. 
But  the  land  we  now  know  as  Vermont  was  rendered  more  unsafe  for 
settlement  than  any  other  portion  of  the  country  during  the  old  French 
wars  because  its  territory  was  hotly  disputed  for  strategic  reasons  and 
because  its  lake  and  river  courses  were  the  pathways  by  which  the  Canadian 
Indians  descended  again  and  again  upon  the  hapless  frontier  towns.  Yet 
even  before  the  long  and  bloody  wars  with  the  French  had  closed,  a  few 
souls  who  knew  no  fear  had  braved  the  dangers  of  a  residence  in  the 
disputed  land  perpetually  harassed  by  armies  marching  to  and  fro  along 
the  lake,  and  had  wrestled  with  the  Indians  for  a  foothold  in  the  wilderness. 
Upon  the  final  defeat  of  the  French  others  followed  fast  in  their  footsteps, 
and  the  block-houses  were  replaced  by  thriving  towns.  A  similar  process, 
commencing  but  a  trifle  later,  peopled  far-away  Kentucky,  and  thus  were 
built  up,  the  one  at  the  foot  of  the  Green  mountains  and  the  other  beyond 
the  AUeghanies,  the  two  states  which  were  first  to  seek  admission  to  the 
Union.  In  spite  of  war's  dangers,  in  spite  of  the  uncertainties  vv^hich  peace 
brought  to  the  bickering,  bankrupt  colonies,  the  Revolutionary  period  was 
one  of  rapid  material  increase,  of  which  we  have  eloquent  testimony. 

It  was  owing  in  parfto  Vermont's  wild  and  worthless  condition  during 
the  French  wars,  and  still  more  to  the  hot  pace  of  its  settlement  at  their 
close,  that  the  dispute  over  its  allegiance  became  so  violent.  In  the  fact 
there  was  nothing  unusual.  Such  conflicts  were  inevitable  in  communities 
built  upon  such  uncertain  foundations  as  the  greed  of  European  monarchs, 
the  lies  of  explorers,  and  the  fables  and  misunderstandings  of  early  geog- 
raphers. The  scramble  of  European  powers  for  slices  of  the  new  world's 
rich  land  was  followed  by  the  prompt  parceling  out  of  so  much  as  fell  to 
England's  share  to  colonies,  corporations  and  royal  favorites,  the  lines 
of  whose  recklessly  prodigal  domains  were  traced  upon  maps  absurdly 
incorrect,  and  described  in  language  displaying  ignorance  of  the  new 
country  and  carelessness  of  its  future.  It  happened  thus  that  Massachu- 
setts bay  colony  claimed  westward  jurisdiction  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and 
that  New  York  after  its  conquest  from  the  Dutch,  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  and  Delaware  overlapped  one  another  in  curious  fashion. 

It  was  the  peculiar  fortune  of  Vermont  that  it  was  unoccupied  and 
valueless  during  the  initial  stages  of  disagreements  and  compromises 
between  the  neighboring  states,  and  thus  a  final  settlement  of  its  alle- 
giance was  deferred  until  it  was  suddenly  brought  into  prominence  as  a 
region  of  great  promise  and  a  possession  not  to  be  given  up  without  a 
struggle.      If  there  were  any  virtue  in  the  old  charters  it  might  have  been 
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claimed,  as  indeed  it  was,  by  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  New 
York.  The  latter  colony's  eastern  boundary  was  laid  down  in  its  charter 
as  the  Connecticut  river.  New  Hampshire's  western  boundary  was  New 
York's  eastern,  wherever  that  might  finally  rest.  Massachusetts  not  only 
claimed  but  held  the  region  of  dispute,  and  built  upon  it,  near  Brattle- 
borough,  in  1724,  a  fort  for  the  protection  of  Deerfield  and  other  frontier 
settlements,  besides  drawing  a  checkerboard  of  townships  across  its  southern 
end  to  grant  to  speculators.  In  1740,  however,  the  king's  decision,  which 
had  been  invited  to  fix  the  boundary  between  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire,  was  rendered.  It  laid  down  the  present  line,  parallel  with  and 
three  miles  north  of  the  Merrimack  river  to  the  great  falls  at  Lowell, 
thence  west  to  his  Majesty's  other  dominions.  This  decision  limiting 
Massachusetts  to  its  present  northern  boundary,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
New  York  had  already  practically  accepted  a  line  twenty  miles  east  of  the 
Hudson  as  its  eastern  boundary  with  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  was 
then  and  afterward  looked  upon,  in  New  Hampshire  at  least,  as  rendering 
its  claim  impregnable.  New  York  could  not  hold  to  the  Connecticut  river 
without  overstepping  the  twenty-mile  line.  Massachusetts  could  not  dis- 
pute possession  north  of  the  line  drawn  by  the  king. 

With  this  indisputable  right.  Governor  Benning  Wentworth  of  New 
Hampshire,  in  1749,  chartered  to  a  company  of  speculators  one  township 
in  the  extreme  south-western  corner  of  the  debatable  land.  This  town, 
which  was  called  Bennington  in  compliment  to  the  governor,  was  not 
settled  for  some  years,  but  when  settled  it  was  to  assume  a  prominent 
place  in  history  as  the  centre  of  organized  defiance  to  New  York,  as  the 
scene  of  a  great  Revolutionary  battle,  and  as  the  home  of  a  people  fore- 
most in  every  great  cause  from  that  day  to  this.  Before  issuing  this 
charter,  Governor  Wentworth  addressed  to  Governor  (Admiral)  George 
Clinton  of  New  York  a  letter  apprising  him  that  the  grant  was  pending. 
This  letter  was  dated  November  17,  1749,  but  either  the  astute  Wentworth 
delayed  its  transmission  or  the  messenger  was  intolerably  slow,  for  Governor 
Clinton's  vigorous  remonstrance  was  not  written  until  April  9  of  the  next 
year,  and  when  this  reached  Wentworth  he  was  able  to  reply  on  April  25 
that  the  charter  had  already  been  granted.  He  had,  he  said,  waited  long 
enough  for  a  reply  from  Governor  Clinton  to  reach  him,  and  was  unwilling 
to  discommode  the  grantees,  some  of  whom  lived  at  a  distance,  by  defer- 
ring the  matter  beyond  the  appointed  time.  He  supposed  that  New  York 
could  not  consistently  claim  to  the  Connecticut  river,  as  that  claim  had  been 
abandoned  so  far  as  it  conflicted  with  the  charters  of  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts.     However,  he  was  willing  to  leave  the  final  decision  to  the 
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king.  Wentworth  did  not  pretend  to  await  such  a  decision  on  the  test  case 
thus  formed,  but  continued  to  grant  townships  to  whomsoever  would  pay 
the  fees.  The  process  was  carried  on  with  especial  rapidity  after  the  close 
of  the  last  French  war.  The  fair  land  had  been  seen  and  coveted  by  rough 
soldiers  and  frontiersmen  during  the  fighting  back  and  forth  upon  the  lake, 
and  they  now  flocked  to  select  homes  in  the  wilderness,  and  with  them 
came  hosts  of  other  settlers  from  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  there  were  about  two  thousand  people  on  the  grants. 
In  a  little  more  than  ten  years  these  had  grown  to  twenty  thousand,  and 
the  southern  end  of  the  district  was  parceled  out  into  townships. 

Meanwhile  the  succession  of  New  York  governors,  Osborne,  De  Lancey, 
Hardy,  Golden  and  Monckton,  had  in  turn  sold  titles  to  lands  beyond  the 
twenty-mile  line — the  same  which  Wentworth  was  already  parceling  out — 
to  court-favorites  and  speculators.  Wentworth's  fees  were  lower,  and  his 
title  apparently  more  just,  and  for  these  reasons,  perhaps,  he  was  on  the 
whole  more  successful  in  disposing  of  grants  than  the  New  Yorkers  ;  but 
there  was  no  lack  of  purchasers  in  either  quarter.  The  result  was  that 
when  in  1764  King  George  declared  the  Connecticut  river  to  be  the  east- 
ern boundary  of  New  York,  from  Massachusetts'  northern  line  to  Canada, 
the  patents  of  New  York  and  New^  Hampshire  overlaid  each  other  in  inex- 
tricable confusion.  Those  of  New  Hampshire  were  shaped  with  geomet- 
rical regularity.  Those  of  New  York,  all  traces  of  which  have  now  disap- 
peared, were  irregular,  including  choice  strips  of  land  however  shaped. 

The  seeds  of  the  boundary  dispute  had  been  planted  in  very  early  times, 
but  the  decision  of  1764  first  made  it  a  burning  question  and  the  foremost 
topic  of  popular  interest.  That  decision  found  upon  the  land  a  consider- 
able body  of  actual  settlers  who  had  bought  their  homes  from  New  Hamp- 
shire grantees,  and  expended  time  and  labor  in  their  improvement.  What- 
ever distant  courts  might  decide,  they  felt  themselves  the  real  owners  by 
virtue  of  their  labors  in  taming  the  wilderness  to  human  occupation  and 
enjoyment.  They  were  willing  enough  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  New 
York,  provided  their  titles  to.  their  farms  were  recognized  as  good.  In 
denying  this  recognition,  the  New  York  owners  made  a  mistake  which  cost 
them  dear.  To  have  accepted  the  titles  of  land  in  actual  settlement  would 
have  averted  all  disturbance,  and  left  to  them  the  greater  part  of  the  land 
still  to  dispose  of ;  but  they  wanted  all.  not  the  wilderness  only  but  the 
gardens,  the  houses,  barns  and  sawmills  of  the  settlers.  When  this  became 
thoroughly  understood  in  the  grants,  the  materials  for  a  rebellion  of  serious 
moment  were  at  hand.  There  was  hardly  a  man  among  the  malcontents 
who  was  not  used  to  fighting  the  French,  the  Indians,  or  the  wilderness. 
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They  were  brave,  resolute,  and  fertile  in  resource,  they  held  possession, 
they  knew  and  loved  the  country,  and  it  would  have  been  a  difficult  task 
to  dislodge  them  at  any  time.  Before  long,  such  was  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  grants  filled  up  with  those  who  had  nothing  to  lose  and  every- 
thing to  gain  by  taking  homes  which  were  to  be  theirs  only  on  condition 
of  fighting  for  them,  it  became  hopeless. 

There  was  something  of  opera  bouffe  appearance,  yet  at  bottom  a  grim 
earnestness,  in  the  conflict  which  followed.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that, 
because  no  life  was  taken  on  either  side  until  John  French  was  shot  by 
the  Yorker  sheriff's  posse  in  Westminster  Court-House  in  March,  1775,  the 
war  was  without  serious  incident  or  meaning.  The  people  of  the  grants 
were  so  evidently  ready  to  fight  that  there  was  some  natural  hesitation 
among  their  opponents  about  pressing  them  to  the  necessity.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  men  who  so  promptly  formed  the  Green  Mountain  Boys* 
organization,  as  the  most  practical  protest  against  robbery,  had  healthy 
Anglo-Saxon  consciences  and  would  not  resort  to  killing  so  long  as  other 
measures  would  suffice.  When  the  Albany  courts  issued  writs  of  eject- 
ment against  them,  they  refused  to  quit.  When  surveyors  came  among 
them  to  parcel  out  their  farms  to  new  buyers,  they  broke  the  compasses 
and  chains.  When  their  country  was  divided  into  counties  by  New  York, 
they  disciplined  those  who  accepted  office  under  that  colony,  by  beating 
them  and  burning  their  property.  When  Ethan  Allen,  Seth  Warner, 
Remember  Baker,  and  other  Green  Mountain  leaders  were  branded  as 
outlaws,  they  stood  to  the  defense  one  and  all.  Once  or  twice  the  Albany 
sheriff,  moved  thereto,  perhaps,  by  a  desire  to  stimulate  the  flagging  market 
for  New  York  patents,  made  a  show  of  invading  the  grants  in  force,  but 
the  prospect  was  too  stormy  to  tempt  a  wise  peace-officer  to  persevere. 
Fighting  there  would  have  been  in  all  human  probability  after,  in  revenge 
for  the  death  of  French,  the  "  Bennington  mob  "  and  their  adherents 
imprisoned  the  bewigged  judges  and  sheriff  of  New  York  on  a  charge  of 
murder,  but  that  the  Revolution  almost  immediately  broke  out. 

As  has  been  said,  the  people  of  the  grants  would  have  been  ready  at 
the  outset  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  New  York  if  their  titles  to  their 
own  farms  had  been  indorsed  by  that  colony,  but  all  taste  for  compromise 
rapidly  oozed  away  when  resistance  had  unmasked  the  greed  of  the  land- 
grabbers.  Independence  was  early  looked  to  as  the  only  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  The  people  chose  committees  of  safety  to  represent  them  in 
stormy  1775,  and  on  September  25  of  that  year  the  members  of  the  Dor- 
set convention,  ''  leagually  Diligated  and  Othorized  to  Transat  the  public 
affairs"  of  the  grants,  bound  their  constituents  to  obey  such  resolutions  as 
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might  be  passed  by  future  representative  conventions,  unless  repugnant  to 
the  acts  of  the  continental  congress.  The  residents  of  the  grants  promptly 
offered  their  assistance  to  the  other  colonies  in  fighting  the  king,  whom 
they  hated  as  the  chief  tool  of  the  land-grabbers,  and  half  a  year  after  the 
declaration  of  independence  was  signed  at  Philadelphia  they  met  in  con- 
vention and  declared  Vermont  or  New  Connecticut  an  independent  state. 
They  took  no  action  which  they  had  not  fully  considered  and  by  which 
they  were  not  ready  to  abide.  From,  their  declaration  of  independence — 
January  17,  1777 — they  passed  on  to  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  some- 
what faulty  as  a  working  plan  of  government,  but  proving  of  moral  grand- 
eur by  its  prohibition  of  slavery  at  a  time  when  it  was  everywhere  else  in 
the  north  permitted,  and  by  its  full  adoption  of  manhood  suffrage  when 
a  modified  oligarchy  prevailed  in  other  colonies;  and  to  the  election  of 
a  governor  and  legislature  and  the  organization  of  courts.  New  York 
continued  for  a  decade  to  claim  the  grants,  but  the  claim  was  as  blank  an 
absurdity  as  King  George's  own  was  soon  to  become. 

The  military  exploits  of  the  Vermonters,  their  capture  of  Ticonderoga 
and  Crown  Point,  the  part  they  played  at  Bennington  in  hastening 
Burgoyne's  certain  downfall,  and  the  valor  shown  by  them  in  ill-fated 
attempts  to  capture  Canada,  are  too  familiar  to  need  rehearsing,  and  we 
may  pass  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the  political  phases  of  that  time 
of  trial.  The  people  promptly  petitioned  congress  to  be  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  war  as  inhabitants  of  the  New  Hampshire  grants  and  not 
of  New  York,  and  also  sent  agents  to  secure  if  possible  admission  to 
and  representation  in  the  continental  council.  The  former  request  was 
promptly  granted,  and  a  regiment  raised  under  Colonel  Seth  Warner,  but 
the  second  met  a  far  different  fate.  New  York's  agents  in  Congress  pro- 
tested from  first  to  last  against  the  admission  of  Vermont,  and  though 
many  of  the  delegates  heartily  sympathized  with  the  Green  Mountain  boys* 
ambition,  they  naturally  hesitated  to  offend  the  representatives  of  a 
powerful  colony  where  the  Tory  influence  was  strong,  especially  as  that 
colony  controlled  the  great  river  and  valley  w^hich  divided  New  England 
from  the  rest  of  the  country.  So  congress  chided  Vermont  for  its  declara- 
tion of  independence,  and  found  pretext  after  pretext  for  failing  to  admit 
her.  Half  a  dozen  times  success  seemed  certain,  and  as  often  something 
occurred  to  prevent.  In  the  varying  phases  of  that  conflict  for  admission 
a  proposition  was  discussed  which,  if  made  the  basis  of  a  law,  would  have 
divided  Vermont  between  New  York  and  New  Hampshire  half  and  half. 
Vermont,  not  behind  in  enterprise,  "  annexed  "  a  liberal  slice  from  each  of 
these  states,  and  gave  the  annexed  towns  representation  in  its  legislature, 
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the  inhabitants  thus  represented  apparently  assenting  willingly  to  become 
part  of  a  state  which  had  adopted  a  more  liberal  constitution  than  any 
other  in  New  England.  Washington  advised  the  agents  of  Vermont  to 
abandon  the  claim  to  the  annexed  towns,  and  congress  went  so  far  as  to 
formally  demand  this  abandonment  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  desired  admis- 
sion ;  but  when  the  suggestion  was  adopted  and  the  Vermont  agents 
appeared  again  before  congress,  confident  now  of  success,  there  was  still 
found  some  reason  for  delay.  Through  all  these  complicated  negotiations 
New  York  was  ever  the  uncompromising  foe  of  admission.  When,  late  in 
the  war,  its  military  and  civil  of^cials  were  forcibly  deposed  in  Windham, 
county  by  Ethan  Allen,  suffering  some  property  loss  in  the  process,  and 
when  Vermont  had  received  with  open  defiance  the  threat  of  congress  to 
compel  restitution  by  force,  the  success  of  the  applicants  became  more 
doubtful  than  ever. 

It  was  after  some  four  years  of  patient  suppliance  for  admission  to 
congress  that  some  of  the  leading  men  of  Vermont  entered  upon  that 
intrigue  with  representatives  of  Great  Britain  which  forms  the  most  hotly 
debated  chapter  in  the  state's  history.  The  situation  of  the  people  was 
at  that  time  critical  in  the  extreme.  The  armies  of  the  colonies  were  fully 
occupied  in  fighting  the  king's  mercenaries  elsewhere,  and  no  troops  could 
be  spared  to  guard  the  northern  frontier  except  against  a  force  sufficiently 
large  to  menace  cutting  the  colonies  asunder,  and  after  Burgoyne's  dis- 
astrous surrender  no  such  force  appeared  or  was  likely  to  appear.  But 
petty  forages  were  constantly  organized  to  harass  the  Vermonters,  and, 
worst  of  all,  they  were  exposed  to  the  cunning  and  cruelty  of  Indian 
enemies.  The  murder  and  scalping  of  Jane  McCrea  fired^  the  imagination 
of  every  husband  and  lover  with  the  thought  of  those  dear  to  him  in  peril 
of  outrage  and  death,  and  when,  in  1780,  the  Indians  burned  Royalton 
with  such  a  massacre  of  its  inhabitants  as  had  accompanied  the  Deerfield 
and  Dover  raids  so  long  before,  the  public  terror  knew  no  bounds.  The 
suggestion  of  a  conference  with  the  British  did  not  come  from  the  Ver- 
monters. In  March,  1780,  Colonel  Beverley  Robinson,  knowing  of  the 
disagreements  between  the  people  of  the  grants  and  congress,  had  written 
a  letter  to  Ethan  Allen  suggesting  an  alliance.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year 
some  progress  toward  a  conference  had  been  made  and  the  frontier  was 
thenceforth  safe  from  assault  until  the  close  of  the  war.  The  British  could 
well  afford  to  refrain  from  harrying  the  settlements  if  by  this  means  the 
people  could  be  won  to  the  crown.  General  Haldimand,  who  had  charge 
of  the  negotiations  on  that  side,  knew  that  congress  had  rejected  the 
application  of  the  self-constituted  state  for  admission,  that  it  had  fed  false 
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hopes  and  caused  disappointments,  and  that  Allen  had,  in  grandiloquent 
phrase,  proposed  to  retire  to  his  mountain  fastnesses  and  wage  relentless 
war  with  all  mankind  ;  and  he  erred  by  taking  for  sober  earnest  the  rhetoric 
inspired  by  resentment,  and  by  forgetting  that  the  people  of  the  grants 
were  in  all  essential  respects  one  with  the  other  colonists  and  not  likely  to 
make  common  cause  with  their  enem.ies.  At  any  rate  he  seems  to  have 
been  serious  in  supposing  that  Vermont  could  by  patient  forbearance  be 
weaned  from  its  allegiance,  and  a  regiment  or  two  raised  for  King  George 
among  the  men  who  had  so  soundly  thrashed  Baum  at  Bennington.  That 
the  deception  was  kept  up  so  long  was  due  in  part,  perhaps,  to  the  stupidity 
of  the  w^orthy  general,  but  its  success  certainly  reflects  much  credit  on  the 
ability  of  those  untutored  diplomats,  Governor  Chittenden  of  Vermont, 
Ira  Allen,  Safford,  the  Fays,  the  Robinsons,  and  others,  who  were  parties 
to  it.  The  difficulty  of  their  task  was  increased  by  the  necessity,  under 
which  the  impetuous  patriotism  of  the  people  placed  them,  of  keeping 
the  subject-matter  of  their  negotiations  a  secret.  The  governor  and  his 
councilors  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  their  neighbors,  but  their  lease 
of  power  would  not  have  outlasted  the  discovery  that  they  were  plotting 
with  Haldimand  to  turn  over  the  state  to  the  king  ;  and  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  reassure  their  constituents  without  at  the  same  time 
undeceiving  Haldimand.  Indeed,  twice  when  the  secret  was  nearly  out — 
once  when  Ethan  Allen  made  an  unexpected  truce  with  the  commander 
of  a  British  invading  troop,  and  once  when  another  commander,  keeping 
up  a  pretense  of  warfare,  sent  a  blundering  apology  to  the  Vermont  General 
Enos  for  the  killing  of  a  scout — there  were  unmistakable  evidences  of  dis- 
satisfaction. Thus  it  was  necessary  for  Ira  Allen,  who  was  the  chief 
negotiator  and  played  his  part  with  a  skill  which,  with  his  other  services 
to  the  state,  ought  to  insure  him  a  share  in  its  gratitude  equal  to  that  of 
his  more  impetuous  brother,  to  press  upon  General  Haldimand  the  absolute 
necessity  of  keeping  the  arrangements  a  close  secret  until  the  people 
could  be  brought  to  a  more  favorable  temper,  and  to  oppose  plausible 
reasons  for  delay  to  every  demand  for  prompt  action.  That  he  should 
succeed  so  long  as  he  did  would  probably  have  been  as  impossible  as  it 
is  even  now  remarkable,  had  not  the  ardor  of  the  British  wooing  measur- 
ably cooled  after  the  surrender  at  Yorktown  in  178 1.  A  show  of  nego- 
tiation was  kept  up  until  peace  was  signed  in  1783,  but  there  was  little 
heart  in  it. 

One  object  of  the  Vermont  leaders  in  coquetting  with  Haldimand  was 
undoubtedly  to  bully  congress  by  the  alternative  of  a  British  alliance  into 
admitting  the  new  state.     Allen    took  care    to    send    the    letter    he    had 
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received  from  Beverle)/  Robinson  to  congress,  and  the  subsequent  stages 
of  the  intrigue  were  less  of  a  secret  there  than  in  the  Green  Mountains. 
This  part  of  the  scheme  failed  completely,  however,  for  neither  threats 
nor  the  Robinson  letter  nor  knowledge  more  or  less  accurate  of  the  treaties 
with  Haldimand  frightened  congress  into  admitting  Vermont.  About 
this  time  began  the  second  conflict  with  New  York,  which  brought  upon 
the  people  the  wrath  of  congress  and  the  threatened  vengeance  of  the 
continental  armies.  When  the  New  York  judges  and  sheriff  were  impris- 
oned in  Vermont,  in  1775,  for  the  murder  of  French  in  the  court-house  at 
Westminster,  the  land  claimants  did  not  for  a  moment  abandon  their 
purpose  to  hold  the  unruly  region,  but  the  immediate  needs  and  distrac- 
tions of  the  war  caused  a  long  cessation  of  attempts  to  enforce  the 
authority  of  New  York.  Toward  the  close  of  the  war,  however,  when 
Vermont  had  elected  its  own  governor,  adopted  a  constitution  and  set  up 
legal  tribunals,  Governor  George  Clinton  made  a  vigorous  attempt  to  sus- 
tain the  authority  of  the  civil  and  military  officials  commissioned  by  him. 
This  attempt  was  known  among  the  faithful  as  the  "  Windham  county 
rebellion,"  and  Ethan  Allen,  as  commander-in-chief  of  militia,  was  ordered 
to  put  it  down.  Twice  he  did  this,  and  the  second  time  warned  the  New 
York  officials  not  to  return  under  pain  of  death.  Congress  demanded 
that  they  be  reinstated,  and,  when  this  demand  was  met  by  a  flat  refusal, 
it  threatened  to  send  an  army  to  enforce  obedience,  but  the  matter 
went  no  further  than  threats.  With  this  bold  refusal  to  obey  congress, 
and  the  failure  of  the  latter  to  enforce  obedience  ended  the  last  attempt 
of  Clinton  to  make  good  his  claim  as  governor  of  the  grants.  With  it, 
also,  came  to  an  end  for  the  time  being  the  desire  of  the  people  of  the 
grants  for  representation  in  congress.  During  the  dangerous  years  of  the 
war  they  had  ardently  desired  to  join  the  Union,  but  the  urgency  became 
less  pressing  so  soon  as  peace  was  assured.  They  had  been  practically  an 
independent  nation  for  some  half  dozen  years  against  their  will,  and  they 
now  prepared  for  an  equal  length  of  time  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  inde- 
pendence. From  without  they  viewed  the  wrangles  of  an  impotent  con- 
gress, the  scant  respect  shown  it  by  the  public,  the  impoverished  condition 
of  the  country,  the  jealousy  with  which  its  sections  regarded  each  other, 
and  they  felt  in  no  hurry  to  take  part  in  its  burdens  and  responsibilities. 
They  regulated  their  own  affairs,  had  a  coinage  and  a  post-office  depart- 
ment separate  from  those  of  the  other  states,  and  remodeled  their  land 
laws  so  as  to  eliminate  all  uncertainties  about  the  validity  of  titles.  Yet 
there  could  have  been  little  doubt  of  their  final  inclusion  in  the  sisterhood 
of  states,  and  this  manifest  destiny  became  much  more  pleasing  to  them 
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when  the  calling  of  the  constitutional  convention  gave  promise  of  the 
formation  of  a  more  stable  and  powerful  government. 

It  soon  became  their  singular  fate,  after  having  been  so  long  at  swords' 
points  with  Clinton,  and  after  being  kept  out  of  the  Union  by  New  York 
influence,  to  find  in  that  state  a  powerful  ally  and  advocate  of  admission. 
The  common  people  of  New  York  had  always  been  well  disposed  toward 
their  neighbors  of  the  northeast,  and  only  the  property  qualification  in  the 
state  constitution,  depriving  them  of  a  voice  in  the  government  and  enhanc- 
ing the  power  of  the  great  landholders,  had  prevented  this  ground-swell  of 
opinion  from  being  more  distinctly  felt.  It  had,  indeed,  been  noted  more 
and  more  in  the  legislative  elections,  and  now  nothing  was  needed  but  a 
few  conversions  among  the  oligarchs  to  effect  a  decided  change  of  policy. 
These  ccgiversions  were  brought  about  partly  by  the  uselessness  of  further 
opposition,  but  mainly  by  the  rise  of  the  sectional  issue,  the  "irrepressi- 
ble conflict "  between  north  and  south,  in  congress.  The  New  Yorkers 
began,  soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  first  congress,  to  learn  that  it  would 
be  well  to  have  more  northern  men  in  that  body.  The  struggle  over  the 
temporary  location  of  the  capital  in  New  York  was  an  eloquent  reminder 
of  the  close  balance  of  power;  the  certainty  that  Kentucky  must  soon  be 
admitted  as  a  state  threatened  a  preponderance  of  southern  members 
unless  a  new  northern  state  were  thrown  in  as  a  make-weight.  The  only 
such  state  then  possible  was  to  be  found  in  Vermont.  Viewing  the  mat- 
ter in  this  altered  light.  New  York  appointed  commissioners  to  meet 
others  chosen  by  its  old  foe  and  to  decide  upon  a  settlement.  The  nego- 
tiation was  long  and  complicated,  and  was  once  broken  off  and  then  more 
successfully  renewed.  It  was  finally  arranged  that  Vermont  should  pay 
thirty  thousand  dollars  as  a  partial  compensation  for  money  losses  sus- 
tained by  individuals  and  as  the  price  of  the  final  abandonment  of  all 
claims  to  her  territory.  Congress  promptly  ratified  the  agreement  by 
admitting  Vermont  as  the  fourteenth  state  and  the  first  to  be  added 
under  the  Constitution,  on  March  4,  1791. 

The  admission  of  Vermont  and  Kentucky  almost  simultaneously — 
Kentucky  became  a  state  in  1792 — was  a  precedent  which  was  followed 
up  to  the  very  verge  of  the  civil  war.  There  was  in  this  tacit  agreement 
that  one  northern  state  and  one  southern,  one  free  and  one  slave,  should 
be  admitted  together  as  a  means  of  maintaining  a  balance  between  the 
sections,  a  prophecy  of  the  death-grapple  of  half  a  century  between  the 
opposing  systems. 

The  student  of  development,  of  natural  selection,  and  of  the  effect  of 
environment  upon  the  human  kind  could  hardly  find  a  more  fruitful  field 
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for  thought  than  the  inquiry  how  far  the  character  of  Vermont's  people 
and  institutions  has  been  affected  by  the  stormy  times  through  which  it 
struggled  toward  statehood.  At  the  time  of  admission  there  were  not  far 
from  eighty  thousand  inhabitants.  Almost  every  man  of  the  number  was 
a  fighter  from  necessity,  and  a  good  many  from  choice.  The  New 
Hampshire  grantees  had,  especially  after  the  king's  decision  in  favor  of 
New  York,  sold  their  land  at  very  low  priceS,  sometimes  conditioning  any 
payment  whatever  upon  the  final  validity  of  the  title  conveyed.  The 
chance  to  acquire  a  valuable  tract  for  next  to  nothing  in  money,  upon 
condition  of  being  ready  to  fight  for  possession  at  a  moment's  notice,  was 
naturally  more  attractive  to  the  vigorous  and  resolute  of  both  sexes  than 
to  the  weak  and  timorous.  For  nearly  forty  years  the  common  topic  of 
the  people  was  resistance  to  tyranny,  and  for  half  of  that  period  the  words 
had  a  very  real  meaning.  Necessarily  those  who  rushed  to  embrace  such 
dangers  were  no  weaklings  of  mind  or  body.  Even  after  the  peace  with 
Great  Britain  and  the  final  banishment  of  the  '^  Yorkers,"  the  rapidly 
increasing  population  contained  a  considerable  turbulent  class.  Many  a 
man  who  had  worn  out  his  welcome  in  the  older  states  went  to  begin  life 
anew  in  the  mountains  ;  it  was  a  common  taunt  that  but  for  Shays' 
rebellion  and  other  tumults  of  a  boisterous  time,  the  growth  of  population 
would  not  have  been  so  rapid.  The  proportion  of  educated  men  in  the 
community  was  certainly  not  so  large  as  in  older  ones.  Ministers,  the 
fires  of  whose  missionary  spirit  burned  low,  begged  to  be  sent  anywhere 
save  to  Vermont.  Brides  accompanying  their  husbands  thither  were  not 
without  reason  applauded  for  their  heroism  in  seeking  a  home  whence  they 
could  return  but  rarely  and  at  cost  of  much  personal  discomfort  by  long 
horseback  journeys — for  there  were  practically  no  wagon  roads.  There 
were  two  markets,  Boston  for  the  eastern  towns,  Troy  for  the  western,  to 
which  farm  produce  was  drawn  upon  sledges  when  the  snow  had  come, 
and  whence  were  brought  all  necessaries  for  the  coming  year  which  could 
not  be  made  at  home.  Partly  from  the  uncouthness  of  many  of  these 
annual  visitors,  partly  from  the  combative  disposition  which  had  become  a 
virtue  of  necessity  to  the  Vermonters  through  years  of  conflict,  and  partly 
from  the  distance  and  inaccessibility  of  the  state,  it  long  enjoyed  no  very 
engaging  reputation  for  grace  and  elegance  of  manners.  It  was  the  free, 
young,  lusty,  vigorous  ''  wild  west  "  of  the  day.  Perhaps  the  slighting 
opinion  held  of  it  was  somewhat  due  to  the  prejudice  felt  by  the  staunch 
federalists  of  the  coast  when  the  mountaineers  exhibited  their  independ- 
ence in  politics  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  by  espousing 
Jeffersonianism.     The   combat  of   Matthew  Lyon  with   Griswold  of  Con- 
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necticut,  upon  the  floor  of  the  house  of  representatives,  was  made  the  text 
for  many  diatribes  against  them,  and  undeserved  detraction  of  their  soil 
and  cUmate  was  inspired  by  the  jealousy  of  older  regions  which  seemed  to 
suffer  by  their  sudden  growth  and  prosperity. 

If  any  notable  trend  had  been  given  to  Vermont's  character  by  pecul- 
iarities in  her  circumstances,  and  in  the  men  who  were  attracted  thereby, 
it  should  have  been  long  retained,  for  until  the  railroad  came,  well  toward 
1850,  there  was  scant  means  of  communication  with  the  outside  world.  State 
pride  throve  the  better  for  the  isolation,  and  perhaps  the  better  for  outside 
criticism  in  early  times.  Its  utility  in  an  emergency,  and  possibly  the 
effect  of  the  old  fighting  strain  left  in  the  blood  by  Revolutionary  grand- 
fathers, were  proved  in  the  late  war  when  the  steadiest  and  coolest  fighters 
of  the  northern  armies,  and  those  who  suffered  by  long  odds  the  most 
heavily,  came  in  greatest  relative  number  from  the  little  state  of  Allen  and 
Warner.  Other  traces  of  the  influence  of  the  early  environment  upon 
present  character  will  not  be  so  easy  to  discover.  Almost  the  last  local 
peculiarities  have  been  swept  away  by  the  railway  and  telegraph. 

In  externals,  how  changed  is  the  state  of  Chittenden  and  Chipman  ! 
Gone  are  the  hand-loom,  the  spinning-wheel,  the  pillion  and  saddle-bags, 
the  homespun  dress,  and  the  great  fires  of  logs  upon  the  open  hearths. 
Agriculture,  though  still  the  chief  industry,  sees  in  the  valuable  quarries 
and  in  the  rapid  increase  of  manufactures  that  two  dangerous  rivals  are  in 
the  field.  Where  the  militia  gathered  to  drive  British  raiders  across  the 
lake,  the  sawmills  of  a  great  lumber  port  scream  incessantly,  a  gigantic 
scale  factory  stands  in  the  long  uninhabited  north,  railroads  follow  the 
river  trails  of  Indian  raiders,  and  organs  are  turned  out  by  the  thousand 
near  the  site  of  old  Fort  Dummer.  The  brawling  streams  of  the  state  are 
harnessed  to  mill-wheels,  its  timber  is  cut  up  for  barrel  staves,  boxes,  and 
doors  ;  and  it  has  a  forestry  commission  to  consider  ways  and  means  of 
replanting  trees,  where  Williams  and  his  flock,  dragged  from  the  smoking 
ruins  of  Deerfield  and  led  into  Canadian  captivity,  prayed  in  the  trackless 
woods.  Vermont's  native  population  drifts  uncontrollably  westward  and 
cityward,  and  their  place  is  filled  by  foreigners  of  different  race,  tongue,  and 
religion.  Such  changes  are  not  rare  in  the  thirteen  original  states,  and 
nothing  could  avail  to  make  the  fourteenth  an  exception. 
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MODERN    STATE    CONSTITUTIONS 

The  conception  of  a  constitution  varies  according  to  the  national  ante- 
cedents of  the  person  using  the  term,  and  the  meaning  of  the  term  itself 
depends  upon  the  political  society  to  which  it  is  applied. 

The  Englishman  speaks  of  the  constitution  and  thinks  of  the  estab- 
lished order  of  society.  His  constitution  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  history 
of  the  state.  It  consists  of  customs  and  common  law,  statutes  and  judicial 
decisions.  It  is  the  work  of  eight  centuries  of  political  development.  The 
American  speaks  of  the  constitution  and  thinks  of  ^*  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land."  His  constitution  is  a  formal  plan  of  government.  It  consists 
of  a  specific  written  document.     It  is  the  work  of  a  particular  convention. 

This  variation  in  the  conception  of  a  constitution  has  been  made  the 
basis  of  a  difference  even  in  definition.  Webster  defines  a  constitution 
as  *'  the  principles  or  fundamental  laws  which  govern  a  state,  .  ,  .  and 
are  embodied  in  written  documents  or  implied  in  the  institutions  and 
usages  of  the  country,"  and  is  accurate  as  a  description  of  formal 
differences  in  concrete  examples  to  which  it  applies.  As  an  abstract 
definition  properly  so  called  of  a  constitution,  it  is  open  to  criticism.  It 
connects  by  an  alternative  conjunction  a  property  and  an  accident  as 
co-ordinate  attributes  and  essential  elements  of  the  definition.  The  fun- 
damental laws  which  govern  a  state  must  necessarily  be  implied  in  the 
institutions  and  usages  of  the  country.  They  maybe  embodied  in  written 
documents.  The  written  document  then  becomes  the  form  of  the  consti- 
tution, but  not  the  substance.  Cooley  corrects  this  error  in  his  definition 
of  a  constitution  as  '*  that  body  of  rules  and  maxims  in  accordance  with 
which  the  powers  of  sovereignty  are  habitually  exercised."  The  same 
distinction  has  been  presented  in  a  different  aspect  by  Professor  Goldwin 
Smith.  He  does  not  look  from  the  side  of  the  government  toward  the 
subject,  but  from  the  subject  toward  the  government.  The  practical 
limits  are  the  real  constitution.  The  statement  of  the  limits  is  the  paper 
constitution,  a  written  document.  If  the  written  document  is  an  accurate 
statement  of  the  real  constitution,  the  paper  constitution  will  be  respected. 
Otherwise  it  is  only  a  paper  constitution. 

France  has  had  many  written  documents  dignified  by  the  title  of  consti- 
tution. So  far  from  being  the  fundamental  law  which  governed  the  state 
they  were   too   often    the   mask  which  concealed  the  arbitrary   acts  of  a 
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temporary  tyrant  who  had  foisted  himself  upon  the  state.  The  state 
constitutions  are  restrictions  upon  the  power  of  the  legislatures.  They 
do  not  confer  but  take  away  power.  Strictly  limited,  they  would  establish 
and  define  the  functions  of  the  various  branches  of  the  state  governments,, 
leaving  the  legislatures  to  apply  and  adapt  their  powers  by  means  of 
statutes.  The  constitutions  of  the  original  thirteen  states  conformed 
to  this  strict  limit.  Compared  to  modern  state  constitutions  they  are 
conspicuous  for  their  brevity. 

The  opposite  tendency  has  gradually  developed.  Constitutions  have 
been  made  to  cover  a  wider  field  and  include  many  topics  of  substantive 
law,  proper  subjects  for  legislation.  They  have  become  long  codes  not 
only  defining  the  powers  of  the  executive,  but  restricting  and  regulating 
the  control  of  the  legislature  over  important  subjects  of  a  political  and 
economical  nature.  In  reading  them  one  ''  will  find  some  difificulty  in 
determining  whether  he  is  reading  a  constitution  or  a  statute  book  or  a 
treatise  on  parliamentary  law." 

This  expansion  has  been  rendered  possible  by  facility  of  amendment. 
The  frequent  exercise  of  the  power  of  amendment  has  been  caused  by 
negative  and  positive  conditions.  The  negative  condition  has  been  the 
absence  of  stringent  provisions  restricting  amendment.  The  positive 
condition  has  been  the  popular  belief  in  the  existence  of  some  inherent, 
excellent  quality  in  a  written  constitution,  which  makes  it  a  safe  and 
sure  guarantor  of  rights  and  liberties.  When  anything  was  wrong  in  the 
state  the  sole  step  necessary  to  effect  a  permanent  cure  was  to  pass  a 
constitutional  amendment  on  the  subject.  The  future  would  take  care  of 
itself  so  far  as  that  matter  was  concerned.  Facility  of  amendment  opened 
the  door  for  the  expansion  of  constitutional  limits.  The  expansion  in  turn 
created  the  necessity  for  more  frequent  amendments.  Mistakes  were 
made.  They  were  inevitable.  The  final  form  of  permanent  substantive 
law  could  not  be  foreseen.  Mistaken  amendments  must  be  cured  by 
amendments.  The  constitutions  of  the  states  have  thus  lost  much  of  the 
permanent  character  which  they  formerly  possessed,  and  have  more  the 
character  of  a  high  order  of  statutes,  requiring  more  formalities  to  enact 
than  ordinary  statutes. 

Since  the  rebellion  forty-four  new  state  constitutions  have  been  pro- 
posed. Forty-three  were  prepared  by  regular  constitutional  conventions. 
One  was  drawn  up  by  a  caucus  of  unofificial  citizens,  but  was  ratified 
by  the  people  and  became  the  first  constitution  of  Nebraska.  Eighteen 
were  reconstruction  measures.  Of  these  seven  were  not  acceptable  to 
congress.     Eleven  were  adopted,  approved  by  congress,  and  restored  the 
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seceded  states  to  constitutional  relations  with  the  federal  government. 
They  were  the  direct  results  of  the  war.  Of  the  twenty-six  others  three 
were  rejected,  leaving  twenty-three  practically  and  entirely  new  constitu- 
tions adopted  since  1864,  exclusive  of  those  made  necessary  by  recon- 
struction. The  following  table  shows  the  sectional  distribution  and  time 
of  these  new  constitutions  : 

10  years,  5  years,  9  years, 

1864-74.  1874-79.  1879-88.  Total. 
South  : 

I.     Reconstruction 11                  ..  ..  11 

II.     Others 5                  6  i  12 

North  : 

I.     New  England i  . .  i 

II.     Central 2                 ..  ..  2 

III.     West  Miss.  River 1348 

Total 19  10  5  34 

Four  constitutional  commissions,  select  bodies  of  men  learned  in  the 
law  whose  proposed  amendments  required  the  approval  of  the  legislature 
before  submission  to  the  people,  have  been  appointed.  The  council  of 
censors  in  Vermont  was  formerly  a  permanent  commission  of  this  character. 

Numerous  separate  amendments,  both  prior  to  and  since  1864,  have 
been  incorporated  into  the  constitutions  of  the  various  states.  While  only 
one  new  constitution,  excluding  those  of  the  four  new  states,  has  been 
adopted  since  1880,  the  number  of  amendments  has  increased.  It  has 
become  a  fashion  to  submit  several  amendments,  at  once,  to  popular  vote. 
In  some  instances  alternate  amendments  upon  the  same  subject,  but  differ- 
ing more  or  less  in  character,  have  been  proposed  for  the  choice  of  the 
people.  Seemingly  an  amendment  must  be  had  at  any  cost.  In  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  changes  no  account  will  be  taken  whether  the  change  was 
made  by  separate  amendment  or  was  incorporated  in  new  constitutions. 

In  the  study  of  the  changes  the  first  thing  to  attract  attention  is  the 
wide  range  of  miscellaneous  subjects  upon  which  the  state  has  under- 
taken to  legislate  directly  without  the  intervention  of  the  general  assembly. 
It  includes  many  wherein  the  occasion  for  the  direct  action  of  the  people 
seems  to  rest  on  no  tangible  ground  whatever,  subjects  upon  which  any 
general  assembly  ought  to  pass  suitable  laws,  unbiased  by  personal  or 
political  considerations.  These  constitutional  enactments  have  not  been 
limited  to  general  outlines  of  the  policy  of  the  state  upon  such  subjects, 
but  have  extended  to  quite  minute  details.  The  customary  statutes  relat- 
ing to  homesteads  and  exemptions  have  been  in  many  cases  superseded 
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by  constitutional  amendments  dealing  with  those  subjects,  fixing  the  size 
and  value  and  character  of  personal  property  exempt  from  execution. 

Many  states  have  established  their  systems  of  free  public  schools  as  a 
constitutional  requirement.  In  some  instances  the  duty  is  imposed  upon 
the  legislature  not  only  of  providing  proper  school  facilities,  but  compell- 
ing attendance  at  them.  Efforts  to  prevent  bribery  have  been  made  by 
constitutional  amendment.  In  some  cases  punishment  has  been  provided 
both  for  those  offering  and  those  accepting  bribes.  In  other  instances, 
in  order  not  to  have  the  two  criminals  arrayed  against  the  state  in  com- 
mon defence,  the  party  charged  is  compelled  to  testify  fully  and  completely, 
but  those  criminating  themselves  by  so  doing  are  exempt  from  punishment. 

The  regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic  has  been,  as  is  well  known,  the 
subject  of  frequent  agitation  as  a  constitutional  enactment.  In  this  and 
many  other  instances  a  legislature  ought  to  be  entirely  competent  to  pro- 
vide properly.  That  they  have  been  made  the  subject  of  constitutional 
amendment  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  are  in  the  nature  of 
reforms.  The  citizens  advocating  these  reforms  must  overcome  not  only 
the  active  opposition  of  a  large  class  not  in  sympathy  with  them,  but  also 
the  inertia  of  a  still  larger  class  who  may  approve  of  such  reforms  in  the 
abstract,  but  who  will  not  exert  themselves  to  see  that  a  friendly  legislature 
is  selected  to  pass  them,  nor  continue  alert  to  see  that  subsequent  legis- 
latures do  not  repeal  them.  By  placing  them  before  the  people  as  a  con- 
stitutional measure  they  may  arouse  public  interest  to  adopt  them  in  the 
first  instance,  and  thus  transfer  the  element  of  inertia  to  their  side. 

Many  qualifications  of  the  franchise  have  been  the  subject  of  amend- 
ments. These  changes  have  been  widely  distributed,  north  and  south 
alike.  Many  of  the  changes  have  been  unimportant  matters  of  routine. 
Regulations  for  voting  of  soldiers  while  engaged  in  military  operations 
were  a  feature  of  these  amendments  about  the  close  of  the  war.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts no  soldier  honorably  discharged  can  be  disqualified  for  voting 
on  ground  of  being  a  pauper.  Restrictions  upon  the  right  of  suffrage  have 
been  made  the  basis  for  enforcing  the  collection  of  taxes,  or  for  punishing 
those  guilty  of  an  infamous  crime,  treason,  murder,  burglary,  larceny, 
perjury,  forgery,  and  the  like.  Woman  suffrage  has  been  a  failure  except 
in  a  few  instances  where  the  movement  has  succeeded  so  far  as  public 
school  elections  are  concerned.    * 

Elections  have  been  changed  from  spring  to  November,  annual  to 
biennial,  and  in  some  states  to  quadrennial.  Registration  laws  have  been 
made  unconstitutional  in  two  states,  while  in  about  thirteen  a  provision  in 
favor  of  registration  has  been  adopted.     The  system  of  majority  vote  of 
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the  people  to  elect  the  governor  has  given  way  in  Massachusetts  to  the 
plurality  system.  However,  Connecticut  still  has  the  majority  system,  and 
as  her  legislature  is  called  upon  often  to  elect  the  chief  executive,  he  is  fre- 
quently the  candidate  who  received  the  less  number  of  votes  at  the  election. 
The  cumulative  system  of  voting  in  order  to  secure  minority  representa- 
tion on  certain  municipal  boards  failed  to  carry  in  New  York.  A  like  fate 
befell  a  similar  amendment  proposed  for  the  election  of  representatives  to 
the  general  assembly  of  Ohio. 

Illinois  by  a  large  majority  provided  that,  ''  In  all  election  of  repre- 
sentatives aforesaid,  each  qualified  voter  may  cast  as  many  votes  for  one 
candidate  as  there  are  representatives  to  be  elected,  or  may  distribute 
the  same  or  equal  parts  thereof  among  the  candidates  as  he  shall  see 
fit.     And  the  candidates  highest  in  votes  shall  be  declared  elected." 

The  significance  of  this  movement  cannot  be  overestimated.  It  may 
change  the  plan  of  popular  government  entirely.  It  has  long  been  the 
custom  to  have  minority  representation  in  many  places.  Committees  of 
congress  and  legislative  committees  are  constructed  on  this  plan.  Non- 
partisan administrative  boards  have  become  a  pfominent  feature  of  muni- 
cipal government.  This  entering  wedge  into  representation  is  secured. 
How  general  the  movement  may  become  cannot  be  foreknown.  One 
result  is  clear.  In  states  having  the  county  or  town  as  a  district-unit  with 
the  representation  in  the  general  assembly,  it  would  increase  the  political 
power  of  the  country  as  against  the  cities.  The  majorities  in  cities  are 
seldom  found  in  the  same  political  party  as  the  majorities  of  country 
districts.  The  country  counties  of  small  population  would  still  elect  one 
representative  belonging  to  the  dominant  country  party.  The  city  coun- 
ties of  large  population  would  no  longer  elect  an  entire  delegation  of  the 
dominant  party  in  the  city.  To  obviate  this  it  would  be  necessary  to 
enlarge  the  district-unit  of  representation.  This  more  nearly  equalizes  the 
representation  of  the  majority  and  minority. 

One  especially  prominent  feature  of  constitutional  change  has  been  the 
endeavor  to  maintain  the  control  of  the  state  over  organized  capital.  The 
powers  of  the  legislature  were  ample  for  this  purpose,  if  properly  exerted. 
But  experience  has  proven  that  the  legislature  is  more  apt  to  be  the  ser- 
vant than  the  master  of  corporations.  This  has  not  been  due  to  improper 
influence  in  the  way  of  bribes.  It  is  tHe  result  of  the  make-up  of  the 
legislatures.  Of  the  lawyers,  some  would  be  attorneys  for  a  particular  cor- 
poration seeking  favors.  Others  would  have  or  hope  to  have  in  their  gen- 
eral practice  many  corporations  as  clients,  and  would  desire  to  see  the  field 
of  corporate  enterprise  extended.     Of  the  many  manufacturers  appearing 
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in  legislative  halls,  most  of  them  have  attained  success  under  corporate 
organization.  The  members  antagonistic  to  the  extension  of  corporate 
privileges,  even  when  reinforced  by  those  of  impartial  temper  of  mind, 
would  find  themselves  in  the  minority. 

Of  the  constitutional  amendments  adopted,  some  apply  to  corporations 
in  general,  many  to  railroads,  a  few  to  banks.  During  the  period  from 
1870  to  1875,  most  of  the  constitutional  enactments  relating  to  corpora- 
tions were  passed.  Some  determine  the  relation  of  the  corporation  to  the 
state,  while  others  control  its  private  affairs, — its  relations  to  other  corpora- 
tions, to  individuals  outside  the  corporation,  and  to  stockholders.  Many 
of  the  provisions  are  common  principles  of  corporation  law.  In  a  few  states 
the  stockholders  may  cumulate  their  votes  for  directors. 

Railroads  are  not  only  subject  to  the  general  provisions  relating  to 
corporations,  but  also  to  special  regulations  peculiar  to  their  distinctive 
character.  Unjust  discrimination  in  freight  or  passenger  rates  is  one  very 
general  provision.  The  inter-state  commerce  act  covers  many  of  the  state 
provisions,  at  least  in  spirit. 

The  recent  constitutional  amendments  may  be  divided  into  two  gen- 
eral heads,  so  far  as  the  legislative  branch  of  government  is  concerned, 
viz. :  Those  which  limit  the  scope  of  the  free  will  of  the  legislature,  in  so 
far  as  they  remove  subjects  from  its  action  or  make  certain  duties  impera- 
tive ;  those  which  guard  against  legislation  influenced  by  personal  interest 
or  political  ambition.  The  changes  already  mentioned  belong  to  the 
former  class.  Of  the  latter  class  the  following  are  instances :  when  an 
ofBce  has  been  created  or  the  emoluments  thereof  have  been  increased  by 
a  general  assembly,  no  member  of  that  general  assembly  is  eligible  to  such 
office.  In  some  instances  members  of  the  legislature  are  forbidden  to 
use  free  passes  over  railroads.  Iron-clad  oaths  against  purchasing  their 
election  are  often  found. 

Perhaps  no  better  proof  of  the  utter  uselessness  of  a  paper  constitution, 
unless  it  represents  something  more  than  an  ideal  plan  of  government, 
can  be  cited  than  to  quote  the  oaths  that  have  been  incorporated  as 
constitutional  enactments.  In  Illinois  the  assemblymen  are  sworn  that 
they  have  "  not  knowingly  or  intentionally  paid  or  contributed  anything  " 
in  the  nature  of  a  bribe  at  the  election.  While  in  New  York  the  officer 
elect  is  sworn  that  he  has  not  "  contributed  or  offered  or  promised  to 
contribute  any  money  or  other  valuable  thing  as  a  consideration  or  reward 
for  the  giving  or  with-holding  a  vote  "  at  the  election,  when  he  was  a 
candidate.  Presumably,  these  amendments  were  intended  to  make  patriots 
and  statesmen  out  of  politicians. 
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It  is  a  popular  fashion  to  express  relief  from  danger  when  the  legisla- 
tures adjourn.  This  sentiment  is  more  than  a  cynical  fashion.  It  is  the 
superficial  expression  of  a  distrust  that  has  worked  itself  out  into  constitu- 
tional changes.  One  change  is  from  annual  to  biennial  sessions.  One- 
fourth  of  the  states  have  adopted  the  biennial  system  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  so  that  only  five  states  now  retain  the  annual  system. 
The  contrast  with  1789  is  strong.  Then  all  the  states  had  annual  sessions, 
and  all  except  three  annual  elections  of  the  legislature.  Some  legislatures 
have  defeated  the  spirit  of  this  amendment  by  holding  "  adjourned 
sessions"  during  the  intermediate  winter.  In  Ohio  this  has  been  done  so 
long  that  this  constitutional  provision  is  not  generally  known. 

To  meet  this  difficulty  many  states  limit  the  number  of  days  during 
which  the  session  shall  continue.  To  obviate  the  inconvenience  of  such  an 
inelastic  limit  special  sessions  are  provided  for,  but  in  several  states  the 
business  at  such  sessions  is  confined  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  called. 
Another  method  of  attaining  the  same  result  is  to  limit  the  compensation 
of  members.  In  some  states  the  change  has  been  from  a  Jfer  diem  system 
in  general  use  to  a  fixed  annual  salary  with  mileage.  This  would  have  a 
tendency  to  unduly  accelerate  adjournments  ;  hence  in  other  states  the 
economic  law  of  diminishing  return  is  applied  to  the  salarie^  of  the  legis- 
lators. In  Missouri  the  per  diem  fee  is  $5.00  for  a  session  of  seventy  days, 
and  a  %\. 00  per  diem  thereafter.  In  North  Carolina  %\.oo  per  diem  for 
sixty  days,  and  nothing  more.  Nebraska  attempts  to  combine  the  effects 
of  both  systems.  '^  Each  session,  except  special  sessions,  shall  be  not  less 
than  sixty  days,"  with  a  fixed  salary  of  $300  per  term,  with  mileage. 

The  space  allowed  to  a  magazine  article  is  too  small  to  review  the  many 
constitutional  amendments  providing  against  hasty  or  secret  legislation. 
As  reasonable  rules  of  procedure  established  by  legislatures  for  the  conduct 
of  their  own  work,  these  regulations  would  be  of  little  interest.  As  con- 
stitutional restrictions  imposed  upon  the  legislatures  by  the  people,  they 
display  a  lamentable  lack  of  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  efficiency  of 
their  representatives.  Wisconsin  endeavors  to  cure  by  a  constitutional 
amendment  the  old  and  enduring  practice  of  gerrymandering  congressional 
and  legislative  districts  for  political  purposes.  The  clause,  however,  is  too 
general  to  accomplish  its  purpose  unsupported  by  strong  public  opinion. 

The  executive  branch  of  the  state  governments  has  not  been  subject  to 
many  changes.  In  several  states  the  term  of  the  governorship  has  been 
extended  to  four  years.  In  some  the  governor  is  ineligible  for  a  second, 
term.  In  New  Jersey  he  cannot  hold  any  other  office.  In  New  York  he 
must  be  thirty  years  old  and  a  resident  of  the  state  for  five  and  seven  years. 
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These  provisions  are  in  accord  with  the  general  tendency  to  lengthen  all 
terms  of  office,  executive,  legislative,  judicial,  and  municipal.  The  power 
to  veto  and  to  pardon  constitute  two  important  functions  of  the  executive. 
In  the  matter  of  the  veto,  more  power  has  been  given  than  formerly.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  two-thirds  vote  of  the  two  houses  necessary  to  over- 
come his  veto,  the  governor  has  been  given  power  to  veto  items  in  appro- 
priation bills  and  yet  assent  to  the  rest  of  the  bill. 

The  executive  has  lost  to  some  extent  the  power  of  granting  pardons. 
His  action  has  been  made  conditional  upon  the  recommendation  of  a  par- 
doning board.  In  Pennsylvania  this  board  is  composed  of  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  the  secretary  of  state,  the  attorney-general,  and  the  secretary  of 
internal  affairs.  The  judiciary  systems  have  been  the  subject  of  numerous 
amendments.  Many  of  them  have  been  formal  changes  that  might  well 
have  been  left  to  statute.  One  form  of  change  is  in  reference  to  the 
number  of  jurors,  etc.  In  order  to  lessen  the  evil  effects  of  partisan 
politics  in  the  selection  of  her  judges,  Pennsylvania  provides  that  *'  when- 
ever two  judges  of  the  supreme  court  are  to  be  chosen  for  the  same  term 
of  service,  each  voter  shall  vote  for  one  only,  and  when  three  are  to  be 
chosen  he  shall  vote  for  no  more  than  two."  A  similar  scheme  for  minority 
representation  was  defeated  in  Ohio. 

From  this  review  it  will  be  seen  that  the  state  is  assuming  more  and 
more  the  function  of  direct  legislation.  This  appears  not  only  in  the  form 
of  positive  legislation  upon  many  subjects  affecting  public  and  private 
rights,  but  also  in  the  way  of  specific  prohibitions  upon  legislative  action. 
The  popular  distrust  of  the  legislature  also  appears  in  the  extension  of  the 
power  of  executive  veto. 

The  character  of  the  government  itself  is  changing.  The  legislators  are 
no  longer  trustees  and  directors  of  public  affairs,  charged  with  the  duty 
of  formulating  state  policy  and  conducting  the  business  of  the  state 
according  to  their  best  judgment.  They  are  assuming  the  character  of 
administrative .  agents,  performing  specific  functions  fully  defined  and 
regulated  by  their  principals.  Representative  republicanism  is  yielding 
ground  to  constitutional  democracy.  The  introduction  of  subjects  appro- 
priate for  legislation  into  the  constitutions  is  in  danger  of  breaking  down 
all  reverence  for  constitutional  restraints,  leaving  the  present  generation 
freely  disposed  to  change  and  amend  the  constitution  at  their  pleasure  for 
the  accomplishment  of  all  temporary  purposes. 


New  Haven.  Connecticut. 
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WASHINGTON'S   CONCEPTION   OF  AMERICA'S    FUTURE 

Washington  repeatedly  referred  to  the  United  States,  even  before  tlie 
close  of  the  war,  as  an  infant  empire,  and  he  saw  before  any  one  else  the 
destined  growth  of  the  country.  No  man  of  his  time,  with  the  exception  of 
Hamilton,  ever  grasped  and  realized  as  he  did  the  imperial  future  which 
stretched  before  the  United  States.  It  was  a  difficult  thing  for  men  who 
had  been  born  colonists  to  rise  to  a  sense  of  national  opportunities,  but 
Washington  passed,  at  a  single  step,  from  being  a  Virginian  to  being  an 
American,  and  in  so  doing  he  stood  alone.  He  was  really  and  thoroughly 
national  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  at  a  time  when,  except  for  a  few 
oratorical  phrases,  no  one  had  ever  thought  of  such  a  thing  as  a  practical 
and  living  question.  In  the  same  way  he  had  passed  rapidly  to  an  accu- 
rate conception  of  the  probable  growth  and  greatness  of  the  country,  and 
again  he  stood  alone.  Hamilton,  born  outside  the  colonies,  unhampered 
by  local  prejudices  and  attachments,  and  living  in  Washington's  family,  as 
soon  as  he  turned  his  mind  to  the  subject,  became,  like  his  chief,  entirely 
national  and  imperial  in  his  views ;  but  the  other  American  statesmen  of 
that  day,  with  the  exception  of  Franklin,  only  followed  gradually  and 
sometimes  reluctantly  in  adopting  their  opinions  :  some  of  them  never 
adopted  them  at  all,  but  remained  embedded  in  local  ideas,  and  very  few 
got  beyond  the  region  of  words  and  actually  grasped  the  facts  with  the 
absolutely  clear  perception  which  Washington  had  from  the  outset.  Thus 
it  was  when  the  war  closed,  one  of  the  two  ruling  ideas  in  Washington's 
mind  was  to  assure  the  future  which  he  saw  opening  before  the  country. 
He  perceived  at  a  glance  that  the  key  and  the  guarantee  of  that  future 
were  in  the  wild  regions  of  the  west.  Hence  his  constant  anxiety  as  to 
the  western  posts,  as  to  our  Indian  policy,  and  as  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
sufficient  armed  force  upon  our  borders  to  check  the  aggressions  of  English 
or  savages,  and  to  secure  free  scope  for  settlement.  In  advancing  these 
ideas  on  a  national  scale,  however,  he  was  rendered  helpless  by  the  utter 
weakness  of  congress,  which  even  his  influence  was  powerless  to  overcome. 
He  therefore  began,  immediately  after  his  retreat  to  private  life,  to  formu- 
late and  bring  into  existence  such  practical  measures  as  were  possible  for 
the  development  of  the  west,  believing  that  if  congress  could  not  act,  the 
people  would,  if  any  opportunity  were  given  to  their  natural  enterprise. 

The  scheme  which  he  proposed  was  to  open  the  western   country  by 
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means  of  inland  navigation.  The  thought  had  long  been  in  his  mind.  ]t 
had  come  to  him  before  the  Revolution,  and  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
early  days  when  he  was  making  surveys,  buying  wild  lands,  and  meditating 
very  deeply,  but  very  practically,  on  the  possible  commercial  development 
of  the  colonies.  Now  the  idea  assumed  much  larger  proportions  and  a 
much  grander  aspect.  He  perceived  in  it  the  first  step  toward  the  empire 
which  he  foresaw,  and  when  he  had  laid  down  his  sword  and  awoke  in  the 
peaceful  morning  at  Mount  Vernon,  "  with  a  strange  sense  of  freedom 
from  official  cares,"  he  directed  his  attention  at  once  to  this  plan,  in  which 
he  really  could  do  something,  despite  an  inert  congress  and  a  dissolving 
confederation.  His  first  letter  on  the  subject  was  written  in  March,  1784, 
and  addressed  to  Jefferson,  who  was  then  in  congress,  and  who  sympa- 
thized with  Washington's  views  without  seeing  how  far  they  reached.  He 
told  Jefferson  how  he  despaired  of  government  aid,  and  how  he  therefore 
intended  to  revive  the  scheme  of  a  company  which  he  had  started  in  1775, 
and  which  had  been  abandoned  on  account  of  the  war.  He  showed  the 
varying  interests  which  it  was  necessary  to  conciliate,  asked  Jefferson  to 
see  the  governor  of  Maryland,  so  that  that  state  might  be  brought  into  the 
undertaking,  and  referred  to  the  danger  of  being  anticipated  and  beaten 
by  New  York,  a  chord  of  local  pride  which  he  continued  to  touch  most 
adroitly  as  the  business  proceeded.  Very  characteristically,  too,  he  took 
pains  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  by  his  ownership  of  land  he  had  a 
personal  interest  in  the  enterprise.  He  looked  far  beyond  his  own  lands, 
but  he  was  glad  to  have  his  property  developed,  and  with  his  usual  free- 
dom from  anything  like  pretense,  he  drew  attention  to  the  fact  of  his  per- 
sonal interests. 

On  his  return  from  his  tour  in  the  autumn  he  proceeded  to  bring  the 
matter  to  public  attention  and  the  consideration  of  the  legislature.  With 
this  end  in  view  he  addressed  a  long  letter  to  Governor  Harrison,  in  which 
he  laid  out  his  whole  scheme.  Detroit  was  to  be  the  objective  point,  and 
he  indicated  the  different  routes  by  which  inland  navigation  could  thence 
be  obtained,  thus  opening  the  Indian  trade  and  affording  an  outlet  at  the 
same  time  for  the  settlers  who  were  sure  to  pour  in  when  once  the  fear 
of  British  aggression  was  removed.  He  advanced  a  series  of  arguments 
which  were  purely  national  in  their  scope. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  American  Statesman  Series, 
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THE  USES  OF  HISTORY 

In  his  eloquent  address  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society  on  the  occa- 
sion of  its  eighty-fifth  anniversary,  November  21,  1889,  the  Rev.  John  Hall,  D.D., 
said  ;  "  When  memory  was  given  by  the  Creative  hand  as  one  of  the  powers  of 
the  mind,  it  was  evidently  meant  that  the  past  should  have  to  do  in  the  mental 
experiences  of  the  present.  To  the  Infinite  One,  past,  present,  and  future  make 
one  picture  of  perfect  distinctness.  The  finite  man  falls  immeasurably  below  this 
capacity,  but  there  is  still  a  lingering  vestige  of  likeness  to  the  image  of  the  infinite 
in  that  we  can  learn  and  remember  something  of  what  is  behind  us,  and  in  that  we 
cannot  help  wondering,  inquiring,  hoping,  regarding  the  future.  The  exercise  that 
strengthens  this  original  faculty — which  reproduces  the  past,  and  places  it  beside 
the  living  present — is  good  in  itself  provided  we  keep  the  power  so  enlarged  at 
work  on  fruitful  fields.  In  the  careful  analysis  of  the  mental  powers  by  Dr.  Noah 
Porter  we  have  sense-perception  and  consciousness,  making  a  first  presentation  of 
objects  to  the  mind.  Then  we  have  the  representative  faculty  acting  (in  part 
without  the  will),  making  a  second  presentation  of  the  objects.  But  will-power 
comes  in,  and  is  employed  in  keeping  represented  to  the  mind  what  is  desired,  and 
so  at  once  employing  and  strengthening  it.  Good  history  furnishes  the  material 
on  which  this  representative  power  can  work,  exercising  in  part  other  faculties,  and 
so  far  giving  vigor,  direction,  and  versatility  to  that  which  constitutes  the  man. 
For  what  is  history  ?  There  is  a  most  valuable — one  might  say,  invaluable — depart- 
ment of  literature,  in  which  the  make-up,  the  career,  and  the  influences  of  individ- 
uals are  portrayed,  and  single  lives  stand  out  in  their  distinctness  before  a  commu- 
nity, so  that  we  seem  to  live,  and  toil,  and  suffer  with  them.  I  am  ready  to  own 
the  pleasure  and  the  profit  I  have  drawn  from  the  fruitful  field  of  biography, 
which  is  the  history  of  individuals.  But  you  cannot  look  at  individuals  without 
keeping  under  your  eye  the  throngs  between  whom  and  them  action  and  reaction 
are  more  or  less  distinctly  visible.  Constantine  the  Great  cannot  be  rightly  esti- 
mated without  a  careful  consideration  of  the  condition,  social,  political,  and  reli- 
gious, of  the  nations  with  which  he  had  to  do.  When  Professor  Pasquale  Villari 
would  depict  the  man  who  moved  Italy,  from  Florence  as  a  centre,  in  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  he  writes  the  Life  and  Tijnes  of  Savonarola.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  cannot  explain  the  conditions  of  things  throughout  Christendom  for  cent- 
uries without  taking  Constantine  into  account  ;  nor  can  you  get  a  just  view  of  the 
sway  of  the  Medicis,  and  the  relations  of  France  and  Italy  at  that  time,  not  to 
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speak  of  great  later  movements,  without  some  knowledge  of  Savonarola.  An  indi- 
vidual, however  interesting  personally,  becomes  'historical'  only  when  he  influences, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  conditions  of  masses  of  his  fellow-men,  and  affects  their 
joint  movements. 

History,  then,  is  the  record  of  facts — not  as  things  done  and  done  with,  but 
as  things  making  or  marring,  telling  for  good  or  ill,  on  organized  masses  of  men, 
facts — not  like  pretty  and  interesting  Koenig-Sees  and  Inter-Sees,  but  like  the 
sources  of  the  Rhine,  or  the  Danube,  which,  though  men  may  come  and  men  may 
go,  themselves  go  on  forever,  their  direction  indeed  affected  by  circumstances  out- 
side, with  which  history  has  nothing  to  do." 


WASHINGTONIANA 


I 


Editor  of  Magazine  of  American  History :  In  The  Western  Telegraphe  and  Washington 
Advertiser,  of  Tuesday,  April  4,  1797  (a  Paper  printed  by  Colerick,  Hunter  &  Beaumont,  at 
Washington,  Pennsylvania,)  is  the  following  Washingtonia.  It  may  be  of  present  interest  to  the 
readers  of  your  magazine. 

Henry  T.  Drowne 

New  York,  January  i,  1890. 

"PARNASSIAN    CORNER 

For  the  Western  Telegraphe 

As  I  have  seen  nothing  in  the  Poetic  way  on  the  retiring  of  the  beloved  Wash- 
ington, that  it  may  not  be  said  the  Muses  were  intirely  silent  on  the  great  Occasion, 
I  send  you  the  following  lines. 

I  could  wish,  however,  that  these  Ladies  had  not  been  so  sparing  in  contribut- 
ing their  mite,  or  had  inspired  some  of  their  more  favored  Sons  to  deliver  it  : — The 
subject  is  certainly  worthy  of  their  highest  flights  and  most  exalted  strains. 

A    Reader 

VERSES 

On  General  Washington  retiring  from  Public  Life 

From  toils  of  State  and  public  Cares, 
With  Glory  crown'd,  the  Chief  repairs 

To  tend  his  Fields  anew. 
For  him  his  grateful  Country  sighs, 
His  Fame  th'  admiring  world  supplies, 

A  tribute  justly  due. 
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His  parting  precepts  ever  dear, 
A  father's  Love,  a  father's  Care 

On  every  heart  impress  : 
Illum'd  by  Wisdom's  purest  ray, 
Their  light  directs  the  surest  way 

To  Peace  and  Happiness. 

His  steady  Virtues,  still  the  same, 
Shining  with  undiminish'd  beam. 

Detraction's  Clouds  dispell. 
Envy  averts  her  jaundic'd  eyes, 
And  Party-malice  sick'ning  dies,  ^ 

Discord  with  giddy  Faction  flies 

Back  to  their  native  Hell. 

His  manly  Policy  will  learn 
Ambitious  Pride  its  rage  t'  restrain, 
Nor  more  the  peaceful  world  to  stain 

With  blood  of  Human  kind. 
Unparallel'd  on  History's  page 
His  name  will  shine  from  age  to  age, 
The  Hero,  Patriot  and  Sage, 

In  happy  union  join'd. 

On  earth,  will  future  Bards  rehearse 

His  deeds  in  never-dying  verse, 

And  when  all  mortal  things  shall  cease. 

And  Time  has  run  its  span, 
In  regions  of  eternal  Spring, 
The  Blest  their  heavenly  harps  will  string. 
And  to  seraphic  airs  will  sing 

The  Friend  of  Peace  and  Man." 


AMERICA'S  INDEBTEDNESS  TO  A  FRIED  CHICKEN. 

The  following  item  from  a  southern  paper  explains  itself.  ''  It  is  a  startling 
statement,  and  yet  it  is  said  to  be  true,  that  an  important  crisis  in  the  American 
Revolution  was  passed  in  safety  by  the  help  of  a  dish  of  fried  chicken  !  The  tra- 
dition is  kept  in  the  Walker  family  in  Virginia.  In  1781  the  Virginia  legislature 
adjourned  from  Richmond  to  Charlottesville.    The  British  Colonel  Tarleton  started 
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to  capture  it  with  a  large  force  of  cavalry  and  infantry.  He  stopped  for  breakfast 
at  the  plantation  of  Dr.  Joseph  Walker,  distant  twenty  miles  from  Charlottesville. 
Rations  were  distributed  among  the  men,  and  the  cook  made  haste  to  prepare  a 
real  Virginia  breakfast  for  the  colonel  and  his  staff.  Meantime  a  messenger  from 
the  village  rode  on  in  hot  haste  to  warn  the  legislature  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  then 
governor  of  Virginia,  who  was  at  his  home  at  Monticello  outside  of  Charlottesville. 
Twice  the  cook  prepared  a  delicious  dish  of  fried  chicken  and  cream  gravy,  and 
twice,  when  her  back  was  turned,  some  of  the  hungry  British  soldiers  dashed  into 
the  kitchen  and  carried  it  off.  Tarleton  was  also  hungry  and  enraged  at  the  delay, 
which  the  host  explained  and  told  the  colonel  that  what  there  was  of  the  meal 
could  be  served  at  once  if  he  desired  it.  But  if  he  wished  to  have  chicken 
he  *  must  set  a  corporal's  guard  to  protect  the  cook.'  Tarleton  was  a  glutton. 
He  hesitated  a  moment,  then  said,  '  I  will  wait  for  the  chicken.  Adjutant,  set  a 
guard  over  those  rascally  thieves  !  '  The  guard  was  set,  the  chickens  were 
cooked  and  eaten.  But  the  delay  enabled  the  messenger  to  reach  Charlottes- 
ville and  give  the  alarm.  Mr,  Jefferson  and  the  legislature  escaped  from  the 
town  before  Tarleton  with  his  troops  entered  it.  Their  capture  would  have  been 
a  stunning  blow  to  the  fortunes  of  the  young  republic." 

The  incident  has  inspired  the  following  lines  from  one  of  our  eminent  con- 
tributors in  Washington  : 

TARLETON'S    RAID 

At  early  dawn  in  '81,  When  he  had  reached  the  Walker  place, 
In  Revolution  time,  Some  twenty  miles  from  town, 

The  march  of  Tarleton  was  begun  He  called  a  halt  and  slackened  pace  ; 
One  day,  all  bright  and  fine.  The  troopers  all  got  down. 

In  Richmond-town  his  forces  lay,  To  breakfast,  now,  the  order  passed, 
Whence  government  had  fled  For  hunger  called  aloud, 

To  Charlottesville,  long  miles  away.  And  rations  for  the  men  flew  fast 
By  common  prudence  led.  Among  the  waiting  crowd. 

Tom  Jefferson,  the  chief,  was  there.  The  colonel  and  his  body-guard. 
The  legislature  too,  On  Dinah  did  depend; 

And  Tarleton,  balked,  did  then  declare,  As  kitchen-maid  she  thought  it  hard, 
"  I'll  capture  the  whole  crew."  But  dared  not  to  offend. 

So  off  he  started  with  his  force.  The  colonel  gave  her  stern  request 

Made  up  with  great  display,  '  To  get  a  meal  for  them 

Of  infantry  as  well  as  horse.  Of  chicken  fried  and  rolls  the  best. 

Full  sure  to  win  the  day.  And  keep  it  from  his  men. 
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Now  Dinah  had  received  a  hint 

To  be  in  no  great  haste, 
And  never  in  the  least  to  stint 

In  catering  to  their  taste. 

Their  breakfast  being  well  set  out, 

As  any  one  could  wish, 
Some  soldiers  lurking  thereabout 

Broke  in  and  seized  the  dish. 

Again  our  Dinah  turned  a  hand 

To  get  another  meal ; 
No  sooner  done  than  came  a  band, 

And  every  crumb  did  steal. 

Meantime,  a  messenger  had  flown 

As  fast  as  horse  could  go. 
To  Charlottesville  to  make  it  known 

What  then  they  did  not  know — 

That  Tarleton,  by  Cornwallis  sent. 

Had  started  on  the  run 
To  capture  all  the  government, 

Including  Jefferson.        * 

Black  Dinah,  feigning  sore  distress, 
To  Tarleton  made  her  way, 

Her  wounded  feelings  to  express, 
And  this  to  him  did  say  : 

*'  Dem  deuced  sogers,  over  dar, 
Did  broke  into  my  kitchen, 

And  'pon  my  honor,  I  declar, 
Dey  stol'd  all  de  nice  chicken. 

"  But,  Colonel,  ef  you  is  in  haste, 
Dere's  odder  vittles  cooked 

Dat  can  be  fixt  to  suit  you  taste 
Dem  sogers  is  not  hooked." 

The  colonel  now  began  to  rave. 
And  swore  right  up  and  down. 

That  chicken  fried  he  sure  would  have 
Before  he  left  the  town. 

Washington    D.  C. 


"  Den  you  must  send  de  corp'l  guard," 

Said  Dinah  with  a  look 
Of  innocence  and  due  regard, 

"  For  to  protect  de  cook." 

"  Here,  adjutant,"  the  colonel  cried, 

"  Go  set  a  guard  to  see 
That  when  again  the  fowls  are  fried, 

The  rogues  do  not  cheat  me." 

Then  Dinah  went  to  work  again. 
And  in  good  time  prepared 

A  breakfast  luscious,  though  but  plain, 
In  which  no  pains  were  spared. 

With  gusto,  Tarleton  and  his  staff 
Devoured  the  food  well  done — 

It  was  a  scene  to  make  one  laugh — 
And  then  they  travelled  on. 

But  when  they  came  to  Charlottesville, 

The  legislative  hall 
Was  vacant,  closed,  and  very  still — 

No  members  there  at  all. 

All  had  escaped  save  one  or  two. 
Too  weak  to  leave  the  place, 

And  knew  no  better  way  to  do 
Than  knuckle  in  the  race. 

In  haste  the  colonel  pushes  on 

To  Monticello's  shade, 
Full  sure  of  capturing  Jefferson — 

Main  object  of  his  raid. 

But  well  forewarned,  the  able  chief 

Slipped  off  without  delay. 
While  Tarleton,  smothering  his  grief, 

Turned  round  and  rode  away. 

Thus,  'twill  be  seen,  the  colonel  had 

Of  chicken  fried  partaken  ; 
And  Jefferson  was  very  glad, 

For  it  had  "  saved  his  bacon*' 

Horatio  King 
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Manor  of  Gardiner's  island — The 
year  1889  completed  the  two  hundred 
and  fiftieth  year  of  the  settlement  of  this 
manor,  Lion  Gardiner,  the  commander 
of  Saye-Brooke  fort,  having  purchased 
it  from  the  Indians,  and  moved  there 
with  his  wife,  son  and  servants  in  the 
autumn  of  1639.  It  was  constituted  at 
this  time  "  an  entirely  separate  and  inde- 
pendent plantation,"  with  the  right  "to 
execute  and  put  in  practice  such  laws 
for  church  and  state  as  were  according  to 
God  and  the  practices  of  the  country." 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  miniature  principality 
to  all  intents  and  purposes.  Afterwards 
it  was  erected  into  an  English  lordship 
and  manor,  with  the  right  to  distrain 
for  rent,  the  right  of  advowson,  and  the 
right  to  hold  courts  leet  and  courts 
baron. 

Gardiner's  Island  was  the  first  Eng- 
lish settlement  in  New  York.  The  eld- 
est son  of  Lion  Gardiner,  David,  born 
at  Saye-Brooke  fort  in  1636,  was  the 
first  white  child  born  in  Connecticut, 
while  Lion  Gardiner's  daughter,  Eliza- 
beth, born  on  Gardiner's  Island  (then 
called  the  Isle  of  Wight)  was  the  first 
English  child  born  in  New  York.  This 
manor  is  perhaps  the  only  instance  of 
the  practical  working  of  the  law  of 
primogeniture,  the  present  proprietor  of 
the  manor,  Colonel  John  Lyon  Gardiner, 
being  the  twelfth  in  succession. 

Fenwick 


Aaron  burr's  argument— My  boy 
Nubbin  has  just  asked  me  who  wrote, 
"  Sir,  for  a  cardecue  he  will  sell  \\i&  fee- 
simple  of  his  salvation,  the  inheritance  of 


it,  and  cut  the  intail  from  all  remainders, 
and  perpetual  succession  for  it  perpet- 
ually "  ?  I  answered  him  that  its  au- 
thorship had  been  somewhat  a  mooted 
question,  but  I  believed  the  same  author 
wrote:  "I  have  ere  now,  sir,  been  better 
known  to  you,  when  I  have  held  famil- 
iarity with  fresher  clothes  ;  but  I  am 
now,  sir,  muddled  in  fortune's  moat 
and  smell  somewhat  strong  of  her  strong 
displeasure."  The  author  was  born  not 
in  London  but  in  Warwickshire,  Eng- 
land. "  You,  however,"  I  said  to  him, 
"  misquote  the  passage  you  inquire 
about  ;  for  'a  cardecue '  say  '  for  a 
quart  d'ecu.'  "  "  And  pray,"  said  he, 
"  what  is  '  a  quart  d'ecu  '  ?  "  "  The 
fourth  part  of  a  smaller  French  crown." 
In  turn  I  asked  him  what  was  "  a  carde- 
cue "  ?  Naturally  enough  his  answer 
was,  "  I  don't  know." 

I  then  inquired  of  him,  ^'  What 
brought  the  quotation  to  your  mind  ?  " 
He  replied  that  he  had  been  reading  the 
"  Gout  Club  articles,"  published  a  few 
years  ago  in  Denver,  Colorado,  in  one  of 
which  he  saw  this  singular  statement : 
''After  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune  in 
the  life  of  the  distinguished  American 
lawyer,  patriot  and  statesman  Aaron 
Burr,  after  having  abjured  the  realm  of 
Great  Britain  and  after  having  been 
elected  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  the  year  1809 
while  sojourning  in  London,  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  M.  Apadoca,  demanded  of 
the  English  authorities  that  Mr.  Burr 
should  be  compelled  to  depart  from  the 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain.  The  ambas- 
sador assigned  as  a  cause  for  the  pro- 
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posed  expatriation  of  Mr.  Burr  that  he 
had  been  guilty  of  undertaking  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Spanish-American 
colonies,  British  authorities  were  bound 
to  take  notice  of  this  demand  and  to  give 
due  consideration  to  the  international 
question  involved  by  the  course  of  the 
Spanish  ambassador.  The  diplomatic 
relations  of  the  three  great  powers,  the 
United  States,  Spain  and  Great  Britain, 
were  to  some  extent  involved.  Mr.  Burr 
was  summoned  to  appear,  and  was  given 
an  opportunity  of  making  his  own  de- 
fense. He  boldly  declared  and  claimed 
his  rights  as  a  British  subject  under 
Magna  Charta  to  remain  unmolested  in 
the  country  to  which  he  owed  allegiance — 
that  he  was  entitled  to  protection  by  vir- 
tue of  his  birth  under  the  British  gov- 
ernment long  before  the  independence 
of  America,  and  that  Great  Britain  could 
not  refuse  to  recognize  the  right  of  any 
subject  born  within  the  realm  or  its  col- 
onies. Many  lawyers  were  consulted  on 
the  subject,  and  after  very  full  consider- 
ation it  was  determined  that  the  position 
taken  by  Mr.  Burr  was  the  correct  one 
under  the  English  laws.  The  negotia- 
tions ceased,  and  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor had  the  mortification  of  witnessing 
the  tolerated  presence  of  Aaron  Burr  in 
London,  recognized  as  a  subject  of  Great 
Britain  and  at  the  same  time  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  of  America."  "  Mr. 
Burr's  argument  in  this  case,"  said 
Nubbin,  "  reminds  me  of  one  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  stories  about  a  fellow  who  had 
been  tried  and  found  guilty  of  having 
murdered  his  parents,  and  after  being 
asked  by  the  judge  if  he  had  anything 
to  say  why  the  sentence  of  death  should 
not  be  pronounced  against  him,  he  re- 


plied, '  Nothing,  except  I  hope  the  court 
will  not  be  hard  on  me,  for  I  am  nothing 
but  a  poor  orphan.'  " 

The  facts  stated  in  the  Gout  Club 
article  referred  to  can  be  found  in  Hall's 
Law  Journal,  vol.  vi.,  where  the  "  Dis- 
cussions "  of  the  case  of  Aaron  Burr 
are  preserved. 

Ward  H.  Lamon 

Washington,  D.  C. 


The  PARKER  HOMESTEAD  IN  AMBOY 

The  more  modern  frame  portion  of  this 
building  was  erected  just  previous  to 
the  Revolution,  but  the  stone  structure 
standing  in  the  rear  dates  away  back  to 
the  year  1720.  Seven  generations  of  this 
family  have  lived  within  the  hoary  walls 
of  this  colonial  mansion.  James  Parker 
was  a  member  of  the  king's  council,  and 
filled  many  local  offices  of  the  com- 
munity, including  that  of  mayor  of  the 
city. 

Andrew   D.   Mellick,   Jr.'s,  Story  of  an 
Old  Farm. 


Sacred  songs  of  tije  ancient  Mexi- 
cans— These  songs,  or  chants,  are  valu- 
able not  merely  as  curious  antiquities 
but  as  throwing  light  on  the  religious 
thought  and  mythology  of  the  native 
Mexicans,  and  they  serve  to  illustrate 
the  archaic  forms  and  sacred  locutions 
of  their  tongue.  They  are,  without  doubt, 
the  most  ancient  authentic  examples  of 
American  literature  and  language  in 
existence.  Professor  Daniel  G.  Brinton, 
who  has  brought  them  into  a  volume, 
says:  "  The  very  ancient  religious  chants, 
on  which  I  have  bestowed  the  title  of  the 
'  American  Rig  Veda,'  are  preserved  in 
two  Nahuatl  manuscripts." 
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The  remains  of  columbus — Where 
do  the  remains  of  Christopher  Columbus 
repose  ?  Has  the  controversy  in  relation 
to  this  matter  ever  been  satisfactorily 

settled  ?  WiLDERMERE 

St.  Augustine,  Florida. 


Origin  of  surnames — Editor  of  Mag- 
azine of  American  History  :  Will  you  or 
some  of  your  readers  inform  me  when 
surnames  or  fixed  family  names  were  first 
used  or  adopted  ?  E.  W.  S.  D. 

Buffalo,  New  York. 


REPLIES 


Washington's  wooing  of  mary 
philipse  [xxii.  43  2 ]  — Editor  of  Alagazine 
of  American  History  :  One  of  your  cor- 
respondents wishes  to  know  the  origin 
of  the  story  now  so  popular  which  credits 
Mary  Philipse  with  being  the  first  love  of 
the  Father  of  his  Country.  We  believe 
that  the  tale  first  appeared  in  the  Te/e- 
grapAy  a  paper  published  in  New  Jersey 
about  1848.  The  story  as  there  told 
represented  Washington  as  becoming 
enamoured  with  the  fair  daughter  of 
Frederick  Philipse  while  on  a  visit  to  the 
famous  manor-house  at  Yonkers,  and 
vainly  pressing  his  suit,  as  her  heart  had 
already  been  given  to  his  comrade-in- 
arms, Colonel  Roger  Morris.  The  story 
then  turns  to  a  momentous  period  in  the 
Revolution.  The  unfortunate  Major 
Andre  (between  whom  and  Miss  Philipse, 
as  the  story  runs,  there  existed  a  warm 
friendship)  had  been  condemned  to 
death.  As  a  last  effort  to  save  him  Mary 
Philipse,  in  disguise,  and  accompanied 
by  her  brother-in-law,  Colonel  Beverley 
Robinson,  obtains  through  a  flag  of 
truce  an  interview  with  Washington. 
Colonel  Robinson  urges  every  argument, 
and  appeals  to  their  early  friendship,  but 
without  avail.  His  fair  companion  then 
throws  off  her  disguise,  but  finds  too  late 
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that  the  face  and  voice  that  once 
charmed  him  have  lost  all  power  to  in- 
fluence the  acts  of  one  who  only 
lived  for  his  country.  Such  is  the  sub- 
stance of  the  romance  that  has  been 
copied  time  and  again  till  at  last  it  has 
been  received  as  truth  by  the  popular 
mind.  It  has  always  been  our  belief 
that  the  author  was  General  George  T. 
Morris.  About  the  same  time  two  or 
three  other  stories  appeared,  evidently 
written  by  one  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  Philipse  family, 
and  the  regions  of  country  embraced  in 
the  Philipse  patent.  One  of  them  repre- 
sented Colonel  Philipse,  the  "  lord  of  the 
manor,"  as  paying  a  visit  to  his  Highland 
estate  to  collect  his  rents,  and  taking 
with  him  "  his  eldest  son  and  heir."  The 
young  man,  after  the  manner  of  eldest 
sons  and  heirs  (in  romances),  promptly 
falls  in  love  with  the  fair  daughter  of  one 
of  the  tenants.  The  course  of  true  love 
ran  with  proverbial  zmsmooihuess,,  but  at 
last  the  aristocratic  heart  of  the  "  lord  " 
unbends,  and  the  happy  couple  (as  in 
other  romances)  "live  happily  ever  after- 
ward." In  our  "  History  of  Putnam 
County  "  we  took  pains  to  show  the 
origin  of  the  romance,  and  were  not 
aware  that  in  the  article  on  the  "  Philipse 
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Patent  in  the  Highlands  "we  had  written 
anything  to  make  the  oft-told  tale  appear 
as  truth. 

William  S.  Pelletreau 
New  York,  January  7,  '90. 


Newdigate  arms  [xxiii.  80] — Editor 
Magazi?ie  of  American  History  :  There 
is  a  short  account  of  the  Newdigate 
arms  with  Digby  and  other  quarterings 
in  Whitmore' s  Elements  of  Heraldry^ 
page  71,  and  a  longer  one  in  the  Her- 
aldic Journal^  vol.  iii.,  page  31.  The 
blazon  is  in  Burke's  General  Ar7nory. 
The  Newdegate  or  Newdigate  arms  are 
gules,  three  lions  gambs  erased  argent ; 
the  Digby,  azure,  a  fleur-de-lis  argent. 

B.  R.  Betts 

Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


Chocurua  [xxiii.  80] — The  engrav- 
ing of  which  information  is  asked  will  be 
found  in  the  Heroism  of  Hannah  Dutton 
— the  Indian  Wars  of  New  England^  by 
R.  B.  Caverly,  Boston,  1875,  P^g^  374- 

J.  c. 

Boston,  Mass. 


Robbing  peter  to  pay  paul  [xxiii. 
80] — On  the  17th  of  December,  1540, 
the  abbey  church  of  St.  Peter,  West- 
minster, was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
a  cathedral  by  letters  patent  ;  but  ten 
years  later  it  was  joined  to  the  diocese 
of  London  again,  and  many  of  its  estates 
appropriated  to  the  repairs  of  St.  Paul's 
cathedral.     One  hundred  years  later,  in 


1640,  we  find  in  Outlandish  Proverbs ^ 
selected  by  Mr.  George  Herbert,  priest 
and  poet  of  classic  renown,  subject  of  one 
of  Walton's  Lives — the  proverb  altered 
and  set  forth  as  follows  :  '^  Give  not  St. 
Peter  so  much,  to  leave  St.  Paul  noth- 
ing." See  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and 
Fable  and  Herbert's  collected  works. 
This  proverb  is  quoted  by  Francis  Rabe- 
lais early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  See 
IVorhs,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xi. 

G.  G.  Hepburn 
New  York  City. 


Robbing  peter  to  pay  paul  [xxiii. 
80] — When  in  1550  an  appropriation  was 
made  from  St.  Peter's  cathedral  (now 
Westminster  abbey)  to  make  up  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  accounts  of  St.  Paul's 
cathedral,  the  action  met  with  much 
opposition,  the  people  saying,  "  why  rob 
St.  Peter  to  pay  St.  Paul  ? "  The  proverb 
was  afterwards  revived  upon  the  death 
of  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  in 
1778.  Each  of  the  metropolitan  ceme- 
teries laid  claim  to  the  honor  of  burial. 
The  city  of  London  argued  that  so  great 
a  statesman  as  William  Pitt  should  be 
buried  in  St.  Paul's,  while  parliament 
took  the  ground  that  the  dust  of  so  great 
a  man  as  he  should  come  near  to  the 
dust  of  kings,  and  that  not  to  bury  him 
in  Westminster  abbey  would  again  be 
"robbing  St.  Peter  to  pay  St.  Paul." 

Bolton 

Boston, 
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New  YORK  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  held 
its  annual  meeting  on  Tuesday  evening, 
January  7.  The  report  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  indicated  the  steady 
progress  of  the  institution.  The  society 
has  no  debts,  no  mortgage  on  its  build- 
ing or  collections,  and  no  outstanding 
bills.  The  balance  of  the  general  ac- 
count is  $2,625.01.  The  invested  funds 
aggregated  $75,855.48.  The  building 
fund  amounted  to  $260,187.51.  The 
committee  reported  that  to  secure  a  site 
in  a  central  location,  and  a  fire-proof 
structure  to  cover  the  space  of  loc  by 
200  feet,  would  require  the  additional 
sum  of  $300,000.  The  report  of  the 
librarian  showed  an  increase  during  the 
year  of  3,788  books,  4,264  pamphlets, 
382  volumes  of  newspapers,  20  volumes 
and  1,226  separate  manuscripts,  and  a 
large  number  of  maps,  engravings,  broad- 
sides, etc.  Four  pictures  were  added  to 
the  gallery,  and  130  objects  to  the  mu- 
seum. The  following  board  of  officers 
was  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  :  pres- 
ident, Hon.  John  A.  King ;  first  vice- 
president,  John  A.  Weekes  ;  second 
vice-president,  John  S.  Kennedy;  for- 
eign corresponding  secretary,  Hon.  John 
Bigelow  ;  domestic  corresponding  secre- 
tary, Edward  F.  de  Lancey  ;  recording 
secretary.  Col.  Andrew  Warner  ;  treas- 
urer, Robert  Schell  ;  librarian,  Charles 
Isham. 


report  was  read  by  secretary  Thwaites, 
who  spoke  enthusiastically  of  the  growth 
of  the  society.  He  said  that  the  museum 
and  art  gallery  have  been  visited  by 
probably  forty  thousand  persons  within 
the  past  twelve  months.  The  library 
accessions  of  the  year  are  reported  as 
5,234,  making  the  present  strength  of 
the  library  133,727.  Treasurer  Proud- 
fit's  report  exhibited  an  excellent  con- 
dition of  the  finances  of  the  society. 
Memorial  addresses  were  read  on  Hon. 
Nelson  Dewey,  the  first  governor  of 
Wisconsin,  on  Professor  William  Francis 
Allen,  on  Judge  Arthur  B.  Braley,  and 
on  the  late  General  Atwood.  The  elec- 
tion of  officers  resulted  as  follows  :  pres- 
ident, Hon.  John  Johnston,  Milwaukee  ; 
first  vice-president,  Hon.  Harlow  S. 
Orton,  LL.D.,  Madison,  with  fourteen 
associate  vice-presidents  and  fourteen 
honorary  vice-presidents ;  correspond- 
ing secretary,  Reuben  G.  Thwaites  ; 
recording  secretary,  Elisha  Burdick  ; 
treasurer,  Frank  F.  Proudfit  ;  librarian, 
Daniel  S.  Durrie  ;  and  twelve  curators. 


The  state  historical  society  of 
Wisconsin  held  its  thirty-seventh  annual 
meeting  on  the  evening  of  January  2,  at 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  vice-president  Sim- 
eon Mills  in  the  chair.     An  interesting 


Rhode  island  historical  society 
— On  the  loth  of  December  an  interest- 
ing paper  was  read  before  this  society 
by  John  S.  Pegram,  "On  the  Naval 
School  and  its  Removal  to  Newport  in 
1861."  He  said:  "On  March  4,  1845, 
the  now  famous  historian,  George  Ban- 
croft, became  secretary  of  the  navy 
under  President  Polk,  and  it  was  due  to 
his  enlightened  judgment  that  the  acad- 
emy was  established  the  same  year  at 
Fort  Severn,  an  ancient  redoubt  near 
Annapolis,    on    the    Chesapeake.       The 
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first  superintendent  was  Commander 
Buchanan,  a  brave  naval  officer,  after- 
wards killed  while  on  duty  in  the  Con- 
federate iron-clad  Merrimac.  Com- 
mander Buchanan  held  an  examina- 
tion at  Annapolis,  October  lo,  1845,  of 
fourth-year  midshipmen,  mostly  for  pro- 
motion, who  were  to  be  admitted  into 
the  academy.  The  new  men  from  that 
time  were  called  'acting  midshipmen,' 
and  after  four  years  in  the  school  were 
to  be  given  warrants  as  midshipmen. 
The  academy  went  on  from  that  time, 
doing  an  admirable  and  most  thorough 
work  in  the  education  of  the  young  offi- 
cers of  the  navy.  In  i860  it  was  well 
organized,  had  become  a  favorite  with 
congress,  and  had  already  shown  its 
value  by  the  position  which  its  graduates 
took  in  the  service." 

On  the  meeting  of  the  society  on  the 
last  day  of  the  year,  1889,  Mr.  Amasa 
M.  Eaton  read  a  paper  on  the  legal  con- 
dition of  the  women  of  Rhode  Island  in 
the  olden  time,  and  described  the  changes 
that  have  come  with  advancing  civiliza- 
tion. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  January 
14,  1890,  when  interesting  reports  were 
read,  that  of  the  president  occupying 
fully  half  an  hour,  and  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year :  president,  Horatio  Rogers  ;  vice- 
presidents,  Hon.  George  M.  Carpenter, 
Dr.  E.  B.  Andrews ;  secretary,  Amos 
Perry  ;  treasurer,  Richmond  P.  Everett. 


mittee,  showing  an  excellent  condition 
of  the  society's  affairs.  President  Mason 
presented  a  brief  memorial  on  the  death 
of  John  Crerar,  and  referred  to  his  lib- 
erality to  the  society  in  terms  of  highest 
appreciation,  proposing  that  in  the  new 
society  building,  which  his  thoughtful 
kindness  had  done  so  much  to  make 
possible,  the  audience-room  should  bear 
his  name  and  be  known  as  John-Crerar 
hall.  The  officers  elected  for  the  en- 
suing year  were  :  president,  Edward  G. 
Mason  ;  vice-presidents,  Alexander  C. 
McClurg  and  George  W.  Smith  ;  secre- 
tary and  librarian,  John  Moses  ;  treas- 
urer, Gilbert  D.  Shaw  ;  executive  com- 
mittee for  four  years,  Daniel  K.  Pearsons 
and  George  W.  Smith. 


Chicago  historical  society  held  its 
annual  meeting  Novem.ber  19,  1889, 
President  Edward  G.  Mason  in  the  chair. 
Reports  were  read  by  the  secretary  and 
the  treasurer,  and  by  the  executive  com- 


NeW  YORK  GENEALOGICAL  AND  BIO- 
GRAPHICAL SOCIETY — On  the  evening  of 
December  13,  1889,  Mr.  William  L. 
Stone  delivered  an  address  before  the 
Society  on  "  The  Early  Newspaper  Press 
of  Boston  and  New  York. "  The  address 
was  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  history  of  colo- 
nial newspaper  enterprise,  or  rather  lack 
of  enterprise,  and  was  highly  appreciated 
by  the  large  audience  present.  At  its 
conclusion  a  vote  of  thanks,  moved  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Maynard,  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  E.  F.  De  Lancey,  was  unanimously 
tendered  to  Mr.  Stone. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  January  8, 
1890,  the  society  held  its  annual  meeting 
for  the  election  of  trustees.  Mr.  Charles 
B.  Moore,  Mr.  Samuel  Burhans,  Jr.,  and 
Mr.  Edmund  Abdy  Hurny,  whose  terms 
had  expired,  were  unanimously  re-elected 
to  serve  for  the  ensuing  three  years. 
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ARCHIVES  OF  MARYLAND.     Proceedings 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  Octo- 
ber   1678 — November    1683.     8vo,    pp.    647. 
Published    by  authority  of   the   state,   under 
the  direction  of  the  Maryland  Historical  So- 
ciety.    Edited  by  William  Hand  Browne. 
Henry    Stockbridge,     Bradley    T.     Johnson, 
publication  committee.      Baltimore.      i88g. 
The  seventh  volume  of  the  Maryland  archives 
is,  if    possible,   more    interesting    and  valuable 
than   any  of    its  predecessors.      The  Maryland 
authorities  and  the   Historical  Society  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  good  work  thus  far  achieved. 
Charles  Calvert,    Lord    Baltimore,   proprietary, 
who   was    sincerely    liked    and    respected,    was 
present  at   the  session   of  1678,  with  which  ac- 
count the  original  journals  of  this  volume  open. 
Great    good    feeling    seems   to    have    prevailed 
throughout  the  province   at  the  time,  although 
there  were  some  slight  chafings  between  the  two 
houses.     Three  times  the  assembly  voted  Lord 
Baltimore  a  considerable  gift,  with  expressions 
of  gratitude,  but  he  declined  it  uniformly  on  the 
ground  that  he  did  not  wish  to  further  burden 
the  people.     The  records  show  no  trace  of  any 
ill  feeling  on  religious  grounds,  yet,  in  a  brief 
period,  many  of  these  very  men  were  fomenting 
armed  rebellion,  and  memorializing  the  king  on 
the  subject  of  "  the  Popish  injustice  and  tyranny 
under  which  they  had  long  groaned." 

Some  of  the  acts  of  that  assembly  were  unique, 
to  say  the  least.  One,  dated  in  November.  1678, 
closes  with  the  following  words,  printed  just  as 
they  stand  in  the  manuscript  :  "  And  wheras,  itt 
hath  appeared  by  sufficient  proofe  that  the  said 
Edward  Husbands  hath  threatened  menaced  & 
cursed  this  present  Assembly  Bee  itt  further 
enacted  by  the  Authority  Aforesaid  That  for  the 
Crime  of  threatening  menaceing  &  cursing  this 
Assembly  as  aforesaid,  the  said  Husbands  be 
whipped  on  the  bare  back  with  twenty  Lashes 
by  the  hand  of  the  comon  hangman — W.  M. 
Calvert,  Sec.  (seal)." 


ARYAN    SUN   MYTHS  THE  ORIGIN  OF 
RELIGIONS.       With    an     introduction    by 
Charles   Morris.     i6mo,  pp.   192.     Troy, 
New  York  :  Nims  &  Knight.     1889. 
The  author  of  the  searching  inquiry  before  us 
has  withheld  his  own  name,  but   the  author  of 
"  The  Aryan  Race,"  Mr.  Charles  Morris,  gives 
it  a  certain  endorsement  by  writing  an  introduc- 
tion.    The  book  is,  confessedly,  a  compilation, 
as  indeed  any   such  work  must  necessarily  be, 
deduction  and  speculation  being  all  of  original- 


ity that  is  possible  under  the  circumstances.  As 
a  creditable  piece  of  condensation,  with  a  tolera- 
bly complete  list  of  authorities  and  sources  of 
information,  it  deserves  high  commendation. 
The  subject-matter  will,  if  it  should  be  widely 
read,  provoke  much  criticism  from  those  who 
are  constitutionally  opposed  to  having  anything 
printed  that  does  not  agree  with  their  own  ideas 
of  what  religious  truth  ought  to  be.  It  is  well 
known,  for  instance,  that  the  cross  was  in  use  as 
a  religious  symbol  long  before  the  Christian  era, 
but  for  some  reason  a  statement  to  this  effect  is 
offensive  to  many  very  excellent  people.  So 
also  are  various  parallels  to  Christianity  found 
throughout  pagan  mythology,  but  whose  exist- 
ence are  really  not  of  the  slightest  consequence 
as  affecting  the  beauty  and  wisdom  of  Christ's 
teachings.  The  book  before  us  no  doubt  sug- 
gests many  things  that  might  tend  to  shake  the 
faith  of  superficial  Christians,  but  to  the  thought- 
ful it  is  only  an  effort  to  bring  out  the  basic 
truths  that  underlie  our  religion. 


THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  ANCIENT 
CITY  OF  NORUMBEGA.  A  Communi- 
cation to  the  President  and  Council  of  the 
American  Geographical  Society  at  its  special 
session  in  Watertown,  November  21,  1889. 
By  Eben  Norton  Horsford.  With  maps 
and  illustrations.  Square  folio,  pp.  55. 
Boston  and  New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.      1890. 

This  volume  anticipates,  in  some  degree,  a 
work  in  preparation  that  is  to  embody  in  detail 
the  results  of  Prof.  Horsford's  study  of  the 
fascinating  problem  of  the  lost  city.  The  story 
is  one  of  geographical  consequence,  and  not  an 
argument  to  prove  that  the  city  of  Norumbega 
once  existed,  the  city  which  Sir  Humphrey  Gil- 
bert lost  his  life  in  trying  to  find,  and  which  ap- 
pears on  many  ancient  maps.  Our  readers  will 
remember  a  charming  article  by  Rev.  B.  F.  De 
Costa,  D.D.,  published  in  the  first  volume  of 
this  Magazine  in  1877,  entitled  "The  Lost 
City  of  New  England."  This  was  the  city  of 
Norumbega.  The  writer  supposed  it  was 
located  on  the  Penobscot  River,  where  John  G. 
Whittier  had  placed  it  in  his  beautiful  poem. 
But  in  the  search  for  its  ruins  every  rood  of 
the  Penobscot  to  its  extreme  source  has  been 
scoured,  and  not  one  trace  ever  discovered.  It 
is  upwards  of  five  years  since  Prof.  Horsford 
saw  indications  of  something  unusual  in  and 
about  many  places  along  the  line  of  the  Charles 
River,  and  in  the  true  scientific  spirit  projected 
investigations  that  have  involved  much  time  and 
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labor,  looking  chiefly  for  the  evidences  and 
seats  of  certain  industries  pursued  through  long 
periods  of  time,  and  on  a  scale  of  considerable 
magnitude  by  the  Northmen.  He  has  made  curi- 
ous and  interesting  discoveries,  too  numerous 
to  mention  here.  One  of  these,  however,  is  of 
such  peculiar  significance  that  we  cannot  pass  it 
by  without  notice.  It  is  the  dam  across  the 
Charles,  near  the  head  of  tide-water,  consisting 
of  a  low  stone  wall  spanning  the  river,  con- 
structed of  natural,  rounded,  massive  fiel^ 
bowlders.  There  is  no  record  as  far  as  known 
since  the  country  was  settled  of  the  building  of 
this  dam.  Winthrop  seems  to  have  found  the 
dam  here  when  he  came,  and  it  proved  con- 
venient in  the  building  of  the  first  grist-mill. 
The  maser  industry  of  the  Northmen,  as  re- 
vealed in  the  Sagas,  required  such  a  dam,  and 
the  seaport,  the  docks,  and  the  wharves  of  simi- 
lar workmanship,  lead  to  the  belief  that  they 
were  all  the  work  of  that  ancient  people.  Such 
questions  are  all  open  to  study,  and  are  worthy 
of  close  unprejudiced  examination  by  archaeolo- 
gists and  geographers.  We  cordially  com- 
mend the  clear,  straightforward  accounts  to  be 
found  in  these  pages  to  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  settlement  of  the  grave  problem.  Judge 
Daly  writes  to  the  author,  "When  you  made 
your  communication  five  years  ago  to  the  Ameri- 
can Geographical  Society,  I  was  inclined  to 
think  that  the  facts  then  presented  created  a 
strong  probability  that  the  locality  indicated  by 
you  was  in  the  region  where  the  Northmen  set- 
tled in  this  country  ;  and  the  further  and  more 
extensive  researches  you  have  since  made  con- 
firm that  conclusion."  John  G.  Whittier  writes, 
"  I  had  supposed  that  the  famed  city  of  Nor- 
umbega  was  on  the  Penobscot  when  I  wrote  my 
poem  some  years  ago  ;  but  I  am  glad  to  think 
it  is  on  the  Charles,  in  our  own  Massachusetts." 


begun.  As  an  introduction  to  the  study  the 
present  work  is  most  vahiable,  and  the  bibliog- 
raphy at  the  end  of  the  volume  with  the  ap- 
pended notes  may  serve  as  a  safe  guide  for  col- 
lectors in  this  branch  of  literature. 


THE  DAWN  OF   HISTORY.     An  introduc- 
tion to   prehistoric   study.      Edited  by   C.  F. 
Keary,     M.A.,    F.S.A.       i6mo,     pp.     367. 
New  York  :  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.      1889. 
This,   the   second  edition  of   the   "  Dawn  of 
History,"  is   nearly    one-third    larger   than    the 
first,  which  attracted  wide  attention  among  stu- 
dents of  history,  or   rather  of   prehistoric   theo- 
ries.    Much  of  the   original  work  was  prepared 
by  H.  M.  Keary,  and  Annie  Keary,  the  present 
editor  being  then  as  now  responsible  for  the  re- 
maining chapters.      Absorbing   as    is  the  study 
of    prehistoric    times,     there    are    as    yet    few 
popular   works   on   the    subject.     Even    among 
cultivated    people     knowledge    of     the    general 
divisions  of  the  human  race   is  extremely  inac- 
curate.     The  science,  indeed,  is   still  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  the  work  of  comparing  and  collating 
the  discoveries  of  recent  years  is  as  yet  liardly 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STUDENTS' 
SERIES.  Vol.  I.,  square  Svo,  pp.  236.  A 
Lenape-English  dictionary.  From  an  anony- 
mous MS.  in  the  archives  of  the  Moravian 
church  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Edited,  with  addi- 
tions by  Daniel  G.  Brinton  and  Rev. 
Albert  Seqaqkind  Anthony.  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia.  i88g. 
Price  of  volume,  $3. 

This  dictionary  represents  the  work  of  some 
of  the  early  Christian  missionaries  among  the 
Lenape  or  IDelaware  Indians,  who  reduced  the 
native  tongue  to  writing,  and  printed  in  it,  for 
the  use  of  their  converts,  a  number  of  works  of 
a  rehgious  and  educational  character.  They 
left  considerable  manuscript  however,  and  in 
1827  Peter  S.  Duponceau  edited  Bishop  Zeis- 
berger's  grammar,  and  in  1887  Zeisberger's 
Indian  dictionary  was  published  through  the 
private  liberality  of  Prof.  E.  N.  Horsford  of 
Cambridge.  The  MSS.  which  inspired  this 
volume  comprises  about  3,700  words,  and  it 
is  in  a  clear  handsome  handwriting.  The  early 
Moravians  were  exclusively  Germans  ;  and  in 
reducing  the  Lenape  to  a  written  idiom  they 
made  use  of  the  German  alphabet,  without  add- 
ing to  it  any  phonetic  signs.  The  Rev.  Albert 
Seqaqkind  Anthony,  who  assisted  Dr.  Brinton 
in  editing  this  dictionary,  is  a  native  Lenape, 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  language  of  his 
nation  as  spoken  by  that  colony  of  it  resident  on 
the  Six  Nations  reservation,  in  Ontario,  Canada. 
The  dictionary  appears  to  be  thoroughly  well 
edited,  and  it  is  very  handsomely  printed. 


INSTITUTES  OF  ECONOMICS.    ByELiSHA 
Benjamin   Andrews,    D.D.,   LL.D.,  Presi- 
dent of   Brown   University.      i6mo,  pp.  288. 
Boston  :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 
This  is  a  class-book  intended   for  the  use  of 
high  schools  and   colleges.      Its  characteristics 
are  the  utmost  brevity  consistent  with  clearness, 
thorough  analyses,  and  encouragement  to  outside 
investigation  and   reading,  with    copious   refer- 
ences to  authorities.      These  constitute  in  effect 
a   bibliography  of   the  subject   in   hand,   which 
cannot  but  be  valuable  to  all  students  who  take 
any  interest  in  their  studies.      The  author's  aim 
appears  to  be  to  direct  the  reasoning  powers  to 
just    conclusions    rather    than    to    advocate   the 
theories  of  any  particular  school. 
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WILBUR    FISK.      By    George     Prentice, 

D.D.,     Professor    in     Wesleyan     University. 

i6mo,  pp.   289.     Boston  :   Houghton,  Mifflin 

&Co. 

Ecclesiastical  History  is,  according  to  a  very 
high,  but  perhaps  somewhat  partial  authority, 
the  choicest  part  of  all  history.  If  this  be  true, 
the  series  entitled  "  American  Religious  Lead- 
ers "  should  embrace  all  that  is  best  in  the  his- 
tory of  American  Commonwealths.  The  pres- 
ent volume  is  devoted  to  the  life  of  a  Methodist 
leader,  who  half  a  century  ago  exerted  a  mighty 
influence  in  guiding  the  movement  that  won  a 
strong  foothold  for  his  denomination  in  fields 
previously  occupied  almost  exclusively  by  other 
sects.  His  active  life  covered  the  period  from 
1818  till  1839,  and  like  nearly  all  his  fellow 
laborers  he  encountered  and  overcame  diffi- 
culties that  might  well  have  discouraged  a  less 
courageous  soldier  of  the  cross.  As  an  itinerant 
preacher,  as  a  teacher,  as  a  reformer  he  made  a 
mark  on  the  record  of  his  time.  Dr.  Pren- 
tice's memoir  shows  that  his  labors  are  not  for- 
gotten. 


the  accession  of  Charles  Martel,  in  a.d.  688, 
and  the  death  of  his  more  famous  descendant, 
in  AD.  814. 


A  HISTORY  OF  CHARLES  THE  GREAT 

(Charlemagne).     By  J.  T.  Mombert,  D.D. 

8vo,  pp.    546.     New  York  :  D.    Appleton   & 

Co. 

Many  lives  of  the  great  emperor  have  been 
written,  but  few  if  any  students  of  his  career 
have  brought  to  bear  upon  it  such  powers  of 
analysis  and  comparison,  such  fullness  of  knowl- 
edge, and  such  conscientious  study  of  details  as 
Dr.  Mombert.  Considered  simply  as  a  histori- 
cal sketch  of  events,  the  volume  is  an  exhaustive 
piece  of  work.  The  author  has  with  nice  dis- 
crimination sifted  the  standard  authorities,  and 
studied  the  events  of  Charles's  reign,  and  the 
result  is  a  singularly  scientific  and  scholarly 
production.  The  relations  of  church  and  state 
are  perhaps  more  complicated  now  than  they 
were  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  but  the  period  affords  many 
opportunities  of  studying  the  early  causes  that 
led  to  subsequent  effects. 

The  subject-matter  of  this  volume  is  largely 
new  to  English  readers,  and  rests  almost  wholly 
upon  the  contemporary  authority  of  annals, 
chronicles,  laws,  inscriptions,  etc.,  and  covers 
one  of  the  most  famous  periods  of  history. 
That  it  has  been  long  in  preparation  any  lit- 
erary worker  may  well  believe  who  turns  over 
its  pages,  and  notes  the  care  with  which  the 
multifarious  details  have  been  worked  out,  and 
contradictory  data  reconciled  from  beginning  to 
end.  In  English  libraries  Dr.  Mombert's  book 
must,  as  soon  as  it  is  known,  take  rank  as  the 
final  authority  on  the  period  included  between 


STANDISH    OF    STANDISH.     A   Story   of 
the  Pilgrims.     By  Jane  G.  Austin.     i6mo, 
pp.  422.      Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Miss  Austin  is  too  well  known   as  the  author 
of  "  A  Nameless  Nobleman,"    "  Moon  Folk," 
etc.,  to  need  any  introduction   beyond  the  mere 
announcement.      In  the  story  before  us  the  life 
of   the    Plymouth    colony    is    presented    in    un- 
affected style,  many  of  the  historic  names  being 
introduced    with    considerable    local    color   and 
individual  action.      Every  one,  we  are  sure,  will 
enjoy   the    chapter  where  John   Alden    acts    as 
Standish's  envoy  in  pleading  his  cause  with  the 
fair  Priscilla. 


HISTORY  OF  NEVADA,  COLORADO.  AND 
WYOMING,  1540-1888.  [History  of  the 
Pacific  States  of  North  America.]  By  Hubert 
Howe  Bancroft.  Vol.  XX.  8vo,  pp.  828. 
The  History  Company,  San  Francisco.  i8go. 
Frank  M.  Derby,  general  agent,  149  Church 
street,  New  York  city. 

This  volume  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  great  work 
precedes  that  of  Utah,  which  was  noticed  in  our 
November  issue.  It  comprehends  a  region  of 
natural  wonders  with  a  remarkable  climate,  a 
mountain,  lake,  and  river  system,  a  fauna  and 
flora,  and  a  geology  and  mineralogy  peculiar  to 
itself.  The  discovery  of  the  Comstock  mines 
first  peopled  Nevada.  The  nutritious  bunch 
grass  presently  attracted  wide  attention  only 
second  to  the  mining  industry,  and  stock-raising 
became  also  the  source  of  great  wealth.  Colo- 
rado came  into  notice  about  the  same  date,  and 
is  already  assuming  the  airs  and  graces  of  ma- 
turity, with  public  institutions,  and  especially 
public  schools,  that  challenge  the  admiration  of 
the  world.  Wyoming,  with  mountain  peaks 
higher  than  any  other  on  the  continent,  with 
geysers,  volcanoes,  a  great  water-shed  dividing 
the  streams  that  flow  toward  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific,  magnificent  plateaux  and  beautiful 
rolling  plains,  and  with  unlimited  resources,  has 
suddenly  bloomed  into  a  flourishing  common- 
wealth, like  a  flower  ii\  the  wilderness.  These 
three  are  commonly  called  the  silver  and  cen- 
tennial states,  and  in  their  history  they  are 
grouped  appropriately  in  this  volume.  Mr. 
Bancroft  says  in  the  opening  of  the  sixth  chap- 
ter :  "The  first  result  of  the  working  of  the 
Comstock  mines  was  wild  speculation,  and  the 
second  almost  endless  litigation.  Men  from 
San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  and  other  Califor- 
nia towns  hastened  to  get  possession  of  all  the 
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ground  possible,  which  they'  held  at  extraordi- 
nary prices.  Out  of  their  mining  operations 
grew  a  mining  vocabulary  new  and  peculiar. 
*  Bonanza,'  signifying  good  fortune,  became  not 
inaptly  the  sobriquet  of  the  discovering  mines 
on  the  Comstock  lode.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact, 
that  almost  all  the  great  discoveries  were  made 
at  the  heart  of  the  region  discovered,  and  not  on 
the  outskirts  ;  thus  Ophir  and  Mexican,  and  the 
mines  into  which  they  were  subdivided,  being 
more  productive  than  the  grants  farther  south 
which  participated  in  their  fame,  were  bonanza 
to  everything  in  the  lode.  Assessing  the  small 
shareholders  of  a  mine  until  they  were  forced  to 
part  with  their  interests  was  a  '  freezing-out ' 
process.  '  Kiting  '  a  mine  was  giving  it  a  fic- 
titious value  in  the  market."  The  description 
by  Mr.  Bancroft  of  the  rise  of  Nevada  is  pic- 
turesque in  the  extreme.  The  book  must  be 
carefully  read  if  one  would  appreciate  the  sit- 
uation at  the  beginning,  and  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  the  silver  commonwealth. 

The  history  of  Colorado  involves  somewhat 
different  treatment,  but  we  have  constantly  be- 
fore us  its  great  canons,  and  its  series  of  high 
valleys  to  which  are  given  the  name  of  parks  ; 
and  the  story  of  its  discovery  and  occupation 
reads  like  a  veritable  romance.  The  fourth 
chapter  of  this  part  of  the  volume  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  between  the  covers,  as  it  re- 
cords the  progress  of  settlement  in  1859,  when 
mail  facilities  were  first  introduced,  and  when 
there  was  nothing  to  interrupt  the  influx  of  peo- 
ple and  property.  During  this  year  Horace 
Greeley  and  his  staff  visited  the  mountains  and 
mines  of  Colorado,  as  well  as  Nevada  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  New  York  Tribune  contributed 
to  the  furore  for  emigration  by  advertising  Col- 
orado climate  and  scenery  in  terms  of  lavish 
praise. 

Wyoming  was  for  a  long  series  of  years  more 
traveled  over  than  any  other  section  of  country 
between  the  great  plains  and  the  Pacific  ocean, 
and  yet  it  remained  unsettled  and  unimproved 
until  a  date  so  recent  that  those  who  are 
familiar  with  its  present  condition  can  scarcely 
believe  the  trutliful  statements.  Colorado  was 
swarming  with  gold-seekers,  and  Montana  was 
known  to  be  rich  in  auriferous  deposits  :  why 
not  this  region  lying  sandwiched  between  them  ? 
This  question  was  asked  by  thousands  who  trav- 
ersed it,  few  of  whom  failed  to  strike  a  pick 
here  and  there  as  they  passed,  or  to  curiously 
examine  tlie  sands  of  every  stream  along  the 
route.  In  1867  gold  was  actually  found,  and 
like  magic  mining  districts  appeared  in  many 
places.  In  1886  Cheyenne,  the  county  seat  and 
capital  of  the  territory,  had  a  population  of  seven 
thousand.  It  had  one  street,  Ferguson,  with 
more  handsome  residences  in  it  than  any  avenue 


in  any  town  of  equal  population  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Bancroft  introduces  biographical 
sketches  of  many  of  the  founders  of  these  three 
interesting  states,  and  a  good  index  is  one  of 
the  valuable  features  of  the  work. 


ESSAYS  IN  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
in  the  formative  period,  1 775-1 789,  by 
graduates  and  former  members  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  Edited  by  J.  Frank- 
lin Jameson,  Ph.D.  8vo,  pp.  321.  Boston 
and  New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
1889. 

The  purpose  of  this  publication  is  to  call  in- 
creased attention  to  the  study  of  the  origins  of 
American  institutions,  and  especially  of  their 
historical  origin  through  processes  of  continuous 
development.  It  consists  of  five  essays  by 
different  authors,  which  are  the  outgrowth  of 
studies  pursued  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  ; 
and  the  issue  of  the  work  in  this  form  com- 
memorates this  common  connection  with  an 
institution  from  which  they  "gratefully  ac- 
knowledge themselves  to  have  received  expan- 
sive and  stimulative  influences  of  the  highest 
value."  The  editor's  essay  on  "The  Prede- 
cessor of  the  Supreme  Court  "  exhibits  the  most 
careful  research,  and  is  ably  and  admirably 
presented.  In  "Constitution-making  in  the 
Churches,"  by  Professor  William  P.  Trent,  a 
difficult  subject  is  handled  with  skill.  An  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  condition  of  the  churches 
at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  manner 
is  traced  in  which  each  of  our  great  churches 
effected  a  national  organization.  The  author 
says:  "The  ecclesiasticaKside  of  our  constitu- 
tional history  in  this  formative  period  has  been 
generally  overlooked.  Yet  so  great  a  movement 
in  the  affairs  of  civil  government  could  hardly 
have  gone  on  without  exerting  a  powerful  in- 
fluence, by  attraction,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from 
the  grammarians,  on  our  ecclesiastical  polity. 
Nor  would  it  be  remarkable  if  the  constitutional 
movements  thus  begun  among  the  churches 
should  be  found  to  have  exerted  some  appreci- 
able influence  upon  the  similar  and  contem- 
porary movements  in  the  sphere  of  national 
politics.  How  great  these  influences  were  can 
better  be  estimated  when  the  main  facts  of  the 
constitutional  history  of  each  of  the  great 
churches  have  been  stated."  "  The  Movement 
toward  a  Second  Constitutional  Convention," 
by  Professor  Edward  P.  Smith,  also  presents 
much  interesting  data  about  a  movement  which 
has  been  little  studied  and  imperfectly  under- 
stood. 
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SOME  OF  THE  PROMINENT  CHARACTERS,   1825-185O 

THERE  is  no  more  interesting  milestone  in  the  progress  of  American 
affairs  than  the  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal  in  the  autumn  of  1825. 
It  was  a  monster  achievement  for  the  times,  as  only  eighteen  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  first  successful  experiment  in  steam  navigation,  and  rail- 
roads and  the  telegraph  were  still  among  the  conundrums  of  the  future. 
It  was  the  longest  waterway  of  its  character  in  the  world,  and  from  the 
metropolis  to  the  extremes  of  civilization  new  thoughts  were  awakened 
and  varied  degrees  of  ambition  stimulated.  If  a  collection  of  inland  lakes 
in  the  heart  of  the  American  continent,  exceeding  in  extent  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  seas  in  the  old  world,  could  be  made  to  connect  with  the 
Atlantic  ocean  and  thus  with  Europe,  what  gigantic  projects  might  not  be 
accomplished  in  the  future  ?  With  the  magnificent  celebration  of  the 
great  event  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  terminated.  At  this 
date  the  history  of  modern  New  York  properly  begins. 

The  second  quarter  of  the  century  was  even  more  eventful  than  its 
predecessor,  because  of  the  countless  new  combinations  favorable  to  the 
expansion  and  prosperity  of  a  community,  resulting  from  the  canal  enter- 
prise. Towns  and  villages  sprung  into  existence  in  the  vast  grain-growing 
valleys  of  the  West,  mills  and  manufacturing  establishments  commenced  a 
brisk  canter  across  the  continent,  so  to  speak,  and  canal-boats  multiplied 
like  ants  in  a  sand-hill  along  the  whole  line  of  the  new  roadway.  These 
were  laden  with  all  sorts  of  productions,  flour,  fruit,  beef,  pork,  corn,  wheat, 
barley,  hemp,  wool,  flax,  iron,  lead,  copper,  salt,  gypsum,  coal,  tar,  fur, 
bees-wax,  cheese,  butter,  lard,  honey,  vegetables,  staves,  lumber,  and  mer- 
chandise from  every  part  of  the  globe.  The  state  of  New  York  took 
special  pride  in  the  busy  scene,  remembering  that  she  alone  provided  the 
funds  to  build  this  great  artery  to  the  rest  of  the  continent,  unassisted  by 
any  other  state  or  by  the  national  government ;  and  very  naturally  forget- 
ting that  she  did  not  do  it  cheerfully,  nor  without  abusing  the  man  who 
gave  life  and  vigor  to  the  scheme,  more  unreservedly  and  persistently  than 
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any  one  in  the  development  of  a  grand  idea  for  the  common  good  was  ever 
abused  before  or  since.  She  saw  with  gladness  floods  of  riches  pouring 
into  her  chief  city,  while  streets  and  avenues  started  on  a  race  toward  the 
northern  part  of  Manhattan  Island  ;  she  saw  buildings  lifting  their  roofs 
into  the  skies  as  if  by  magic,  and  business  of  all  sorts  struggling  to  keep 
abreast  with  the  rapid  increase  of  population. 

The  entire  country  participated  in  the  unprecedented  impulse  given  to 
progression,  but  our  concern  at  this  writing  is  with  the  metropolis. 

The  period  from  1825  to  1850  was  notable  for  unusual  mental  activity. 
Inventions  crowded  each  other.  The  introduction  of  gas  was  one  of  the 
wonders  of  1825,  and  a  many  years'  terror.  It  met  with  far  more  opposi- 
tion as  a  supposed  death-dealing  agency  than  our  present  electric  light, 
with  its  unchopped  overhanging  wires.  Between  1829  and  1832 — when  the 
first  trial  trip  was  made  between  Albany  and  Schenectady — the  locomotive 
sensation  was  in  full  force,  and  although  comparatively  few  believed  in 
its  practical  value  for  drawing  land-carriages,  there  were  some  who  followed 
its  advances  with  fear  and  trembling.  ''  If  vehicles  should  be  run  about 
the  country  in  such  a  way,"  exclaimed  a  good  New  England  deacon  of 
the  old  school,  "  we  must  build  insane  asylums  by  wholesale,  for  all  the 
women  and  children  will  go  mad  with  fright."  Then  came  the  ingenious 
experiments  of  Professor  Morse  with  the  magnetic  telegraph — which  sub- 
sequently became  the  nervous  system  of  civilization — in  his  rooms  in  the 
New  York  University  building,  and  for  several  years  his  "  vagaries,"  as 
they  were  called,  excited  no  particular  interest  in  the  public  mind.  Even 
scientists  and  personal  friends  were  decidedly  unsympathetic,  shaking  their 
heads,  while  the  press,  according  to  custom,  laughed  at  the  suggestion  of 
his  having  discovered  anything  of  practical  utility.  The  lesson  thus 
taught  is  as  old  as  human  genius  and  human  endeavor.  One  whole  decade 
within  the  period  was  devoted  to  constructing  the  Croton  aqueduct ;  and 
in  the  meantime  the  great  newspaper  system  was  founded.  The  great 
fire  of  1835,  the  financial  panic  of  1837,  the  Bread  and  Astor  Place  riots, 
the  building  of  churches  and  institutions,  the  opening  of  industries, 
schemes  for  educating  the  working  classes,  political  excitements,  the  fire 
of  1845,  ^^^  ^^^^  Mexican  war,  were  among  the  events  which  followed  each 
other  swiftly.  The  tone  of  society  was  elevated  without  being  preten- 
tious, politics  drove  men  into  indiscretions  and  serious  fevers,  same  as  in  all 
periods  of  history,  but  intellectual  achievement  commanded  the  highest 
respect,  and  men  of  means  were  measured  according  to  their  intelligent 
promotion  of  art,  science,  literature,  religion,  and  internal  improvements. 
Progress  was  the  all-absorbing  topic  of  the  time,  even  in  the  drawing-room.^ 
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Amusements  were  patronized,  and  all  the  higher  obligations  of  polite  life 
scrupulously  fulfilled.  Intercourse  with  the  leading  men  and  women  of 
both  the  New  England  and  southern  states  secured  to  New  York  a  greater 
catholicity  of  spirit  than  elsewhere  in  America ;  and  the  representatives  of 
foreign  statesmanship,  diplomacy,  and  letters,  who  visited  the  city,  influ- 
enced more  or  less  the  public  taste. 

The  prominent  characters  who  figured  in  New  York  during  the  decades 


y^o^L^^ 


under  consideration  formed  a  goodly  company,  and  since  they  did  so  much 
toward  making  our  country  what  it  is,  we  shall  find  both  pleasure  and 
profit  in  passing  a  brief  half-hour  in  their  society.  American  life  is  by  no 
means  barren  of  those  elements  of  the  social  picturesque  which  give  piq- 
uancy to  anecdote — and  what  are  personal  memories  without  anecdote? — nor 
need  we  conclude  that  it  has  no  background  or  perspective  because  it  lacks 
the  sharp  contrast  of  place  and  costume  that  comes  from  caste.  The  charm 
and  value  of  biography  must  necessarily  lie  in  the  amount  of  strong  char- 
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acter  which  the  subject  reveals ;  at  the  same  time,  portraiture  is  much 
more  complete  when  vivified  with  the  side-lights  of  contemporary  jottings 
spiced  with  bits  of  gossip.  In  the  Diary  of  Philip  Hone  we  have  all  this  ; 
the  best-known  men  and  women  of  the  city  and  of  the  whole  country, 
with  many  from  the  old  world,  are  marshaled  before  us  in  a  brilliant, 
animated  procession — we  almost  catch  the  music  of  their  voices.  It  is  a 
record  that  furnishes  a  panoramic  view  of  actors  and  events  that  has  no 
parallel  in  our  literature.  Philip  Hone  was  a  New  Yorker  by  birth,  and 
he  lived  and  died  in  New  York.  His  notes  from  day  to  day,  from  1828  to 
185 1,  chronicling  his  own  and  the  movements  of  those  about  him,  with 
comments  on  social  affairs  and  current  topics,  filled  twenty-eight  quarto 
volumes  of  manuscript,  closely  written  on  both  sides  of  the  pages.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  only  about  one-fourth  of  this  has  been  included  in  the 
two  recently  published  volumes  edited  by  Bayard  Tuckerman  ;  yet,  not- 
withstanding the  omissions  for  which  we  grieve,  the  portion  given  to  the 
public  throws  a  flood  of  light  and  brightness  into  the  past  of  which  the 
author  was  a  conspicuous  part. 

In  1826  Philip  Hone  was  the  mayor  of  New  York,  representing  the 
city  socially  as  well  as  politically.  He  was  then  forty-six  years  of  age,  a 
tall,  slight,  graceful  man  of  dignified  and  courtly  bearing,  with  features 
handsome  and  refined,  polished  manners  of  the  old  school,  and  highly 
cultivated  tastes.  He  was  a  famous  dinner-giver  and  diner-out,  and  ex- 
tremely fond  of  extending  hospitalities  to  foreigners  of  distinction,  in 
which  he  was  ably  seconded  by  Mrs.  Hone,  who  was  a  lady  of  many 
gifts  and  graces.  He  had  formerly  been  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits, 
but  acquiring  a  fortune  he  retired  from  business  about  six  years  prior  to 
his  mayoralty,  and  then  spent  some  time  traveling  in  Europe.  He  had  a 
genius  for  public  usefulness,  and  endeared  himself  to  his  contemporaries 
by  the  spirit  with  which  he  entered  into  every  project  for  the  welfare  of 
the  city  and  the  establishment  of  important  institutions.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association  and  many  years  its  president. 
He  was  for  thirty  years  a  trustee  of  the  first  savings  bank  in  New  York, 
and  for  a  long  period  its  president.  He  was  also  the  vice-president  of  the 
New  York  Historical  Society,  and  of  half  a  dozen  other  literary  and  be- 
nevolent institutions,  a  trustee  of  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  a  governor  of 
the  New  York  Hospital,  a  vestryman  of  Trinity  Church,  and  a  founder 
and  governor  of  the  Union  Club. 

His  residence  was  in  Broadway,  just  below  Park  place,  from  1821  to  1837, 
fronting  City  Hall  park,  with  its  quaint  fence  of  wooden  palings.  The 
house  was  thirty-seven  feet  front,  and  had  such  an  air  of  consequence  that 
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it  was  pointed  out  to  strangers  as  an  object  of  civic  pride.  Its  entrance 
hall  was  broad,  its  walls  wainscoted,  its  furniture  elegant,  with  enormous 
mirrors,  objects  of  art  collected  in  Europe,  a  choice  and  costly  library, 
high  old-fashioned  carved  sideboards,  tall  silver  candlesticks,  the  finest  of 
silver  plate  and  cut  glass,  and  the  rarest  of  ancient  and  beautiful  porce- 
lain. The  history  of  the  purchase  and  sale  of  this  property  we  have  from 
his  own  pen :  ''  March  8,  1836:  I  have  this  day  sold  my  house  in  which  I 
live.  No.  235  Broadway,  to  Elijah  Boardman,  for  $60,000,  to  be  converted 
into  shops  below,  and  the  upper  part  to  form  part  of  the  establishment  of 
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the  American  Hotel,  kept  by  Edward  Milford,  in  which  I  imagine  Mr. 
Boardman  to  be  interested.  I  bought  this  property  on  the  8th  of  March, 
182 1,  after  my  return  from  Europe.  I  gave  Jonathan  Smith  $25,000  for  it. 
I  make  a  large  profit  ;  but  the  rage  for  speculation  is  at  present  so  high 
that  it  will  prove  an  excellent  purchase.  We  are  tempted  with  prices  so 
exorbitantly  high  that  none  can  resist.  I  shall  leave  this  delightful  house 
with  feelings  of  deep  regret.  The  splendid  rooms,  the  fine  situation,  my 
snug  library,  well-arranged  books,  handsome  pictures,  what  will  become  of 
them  ?  I  have  turned  myself  out  of  doors  ;  but  $60,000  is  a  great  deal  of 
money."     Two  weeks  later,  on  the   24th  of  March,  he  writes:  ''I  bought 
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this  day  from  Samuel  Ward,  for  $15,000,  the  lot  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Great  Jones  street,  twenty-nine  feet  wide  by  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
deep.  It  is  my  intention  to  build  a  house  on  this  lot  for  my  own  resi- 
dence." His  new  home  was  completed  and  occupied  in  1837,  ^^^  Mr. 
Hone  jots  the  following  in  his  diary  :  "  It  proves  a  most  delightful  and 
comfortable  residence.  I  would  not  if  I  could  have  it  altered  in  a  single 
particular."  He  lived  here  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  front  room  on 
the  ground  floor  was  his  library,  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  East  River 
Bank. 

Both  of  these  houses  were  associated  with  the  most  distinguished  people 
of  the  period.  At  Philip  Hone's  dinner-table  might  be  found  such  brilliant 
men  as  Rev.  Dr.  William  Harris,  rector  of  St.  Mark's  church  from  1802  to 
1 8 16,  and  president  of  Columbia  College  for  many  years,  Rev.  Dr.  Wain- 
wright  afterwards  bishop.  Chancellor  Kent  the  great  jurist,  President 
William  Alexander  Duer  of  Columbia  College,  President  Charles  King  of 
Columbia  College,  and  his  brothers,  John  Alsop  King,  governor  of  New 
York  1857-1859,  and  James  Gore  King  the  eminent  banker,  sons  of  the 
statesman  Rufus  King,  Stephen  Whitney,  Ex-mayor  Paulding,  Luman 
Reed,  Rev.  Dr.  James  M,  Mathews,  Professor  Charles  Anthon  the  classical 
scholar  of  celebrity.  Dr.  Hosack,  Bishop  Hobart  the  great  head  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  Charles  H.  Russell,  Ogden  Hoff- 
man the  ''eloquent"  as  he  was  called,  Hon.  Albert  Gallatin,  the  accom- 
plished Dr.  Francis,  Luther  Bradish,  Washington  Irving,  Moses  Grinnell, 
George  Curtis,  William  H.  Seward,  Martin  Van  Buren,  John  Van  Buren, 
Samuel  B.  Ruggles,  Professor  Renwick,  George  Bancroft,  William  Cullen 
Bryant,  Henry  Brevoort,  Gouverneur  Kemble,  Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  and 
Robert  C.  Sands.  Daniel  Webster,  Henry  Clay,  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  and 
others  equally  well  known  to  the  country  were  Mr.  Hone's  intimate  friends, 
making  his  house  their  rendezvous  whenever  passing  through  the  city. 
The  list  of  guests  welcomed  from  over  the  water  was  a  long  one,  including 
Lord  Morpeth  and  Charles  Dickens.  Mr.  Hone  was  a  model  host,  clever, 
witty,  quick  in  repartee,  with  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  possessing  the  rare 
tact  of  making  his  guests  pleased  with  themselves,  and,  as  on  public  occa- 
sions where  he  was  in  constant  demand  for  a  presiding  officer,  was  gifted  in 
saying  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  place. 

The  condition  of  New  York  at  the  date  he  was  mayor  may  be  under- 
stood in  a  measure  by  the  fact  that  his  neighbors  residing  in  Broadway, 
on  the  block  where  the  Astor  House  now  stands,  were  John  G.  Coster, 
David  Lydig,  and  John  Jacob  Astor.  Four  years  later,  when  preparations 
were  in  progress  for  building  the  Astor  House,  Lydig  removed  to  Laight 
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street,  overlooking  St.  John's  Park,  which  then,  and  for  some  years  after- 
ward, was  considered  the  most  eHgible  place  of  residence  in  the  city.  A 
writer  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  February  10,  1890,  says  of  this  park: 
**  Half  a  century  ago  New  York  had  the  loveliest  imaginable  bit  of  an 
•oasis,  redeemed  from  a  wilderness  of  brier  and  bramble,  in  the  shape  of 
trees  and  shrubbery  and  flowers,  turf  and  winding  walks  and  haunts  of 
song-birds,  lying  between  Hudson  and  Varick  and  Beach  and  Laight 
Streets.  Around  it  clustered  the  homes  of  the  Hamiltons,  Aymars,  Colts, 
Schuylers,  Lords,  Lydigs,  Griffins,  Drakes,  and  scores  of  other  names  then 
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well  known  to  *  everybody  that  was  anybody  '  in  that  day.  The  vandal 
hand  of  improvement  swept  it  away  and  erected  a  hideous  freight-house 
in  its  place.  The  head  of  an  auction  house  that  used  to  advertise  in  the 
New  York  papers  before  the  Revolution,  said  to  me  the  other  day:  ^  My 
boys  talk  to  me  about  Central  park,  but  I  tell  them  that  there  never  was 
and  never  will  be  anything  like  old  St.  John's  park,'  and  I  responded  with 
a  sigh  that  was  equal  to  half  a  dozen  amens."  The  illustration,  from  an 
old  print,  confirms  the  statement.  In  one  of  the  finest  blocks  of  houses 
in  that  vicinity,  known  as  Paulding  Row,  was  the  home  of  ex-Mayor 
Paulding.     Bishop   Hobart  lived  in  Vesey  street  in  1826,  George  Griswold 
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in  Wall  street,  and  Peter  Augustus  Jay  in  Broadway  near  Chambers 
Street.  Within  twenty  years  from  that  time  Union  square  had  become 
the  fashionable  place  of  residence  for  New  York's  oldest  and  wealthiest 
citizens. 

Perhaps  just  here  an  enlarged  view  of  the  condition  of  the  country 
outside  of  New  York  in  1828  may  be  obtained,  by  taking  a  trip  with 
Philip  Hone  from  Albany  to  Boston  in  a  stage — fare  only  $70.  We 
start  September  2,  1828,  and  reach  Boston  at  the  end  of  six  days.  Mr. 
Hone's  jottings  define  the  route:  "September 4,  left  Lebanon  after  break- 
fast ;  to  Pittsfield,  seven  miles;  to  Hinsdale,  nine  ;  to  Peru,  four,  where  we 
dined  ;  to  Worthington,  a  neat,  pretty  little  town,  six  ;  to  Chesterfield,  six^ 
where  we  lodged."  Rest  must  have  been  sweet  indeed  to  the  travelers, 
for  no  hills  were  ever  more  rough  and  tiresome  than  those  crossed  by  this 
route — long  miles  of  climbing  and  descending,  with  innumerable  short, 
sharp,  jerky,  jolting  ups  and  downs.  The  journal  continues :'' Septem^ 
ber  5  :  Fine  westerly  wind  and  clear  weather.  We  left  Chesterfield  after 
breakfast  and  came  to  Northampton,  thirteen  miles.  Everything  looks 
delightful  in  this  most  beautiful  town,  which  has  improved  much.  We 
visited  in  the  afternoon  the  Round  Hill  school,  and  were  politely  enter- 
tained by  Mr.  Bancroft.  In  the  evening  we  went  to  a  pleasant  party  at 
Mrs.  Henry  Cary's  of  New  York,  who  has  been  passing  the  summer  in  this 
place."  Arriving  in  Boston  on  the  8th,  Mr.  Hone  was  the  recipient  of  the 
most  flattering  civilities.  Mayor  Quincy  escorted  him  about  the  city,  and 
Mr.  Harrison  Gray  Otis  hastened  to  take  him  to  call  upon  President  John 
Quincy  Adams  at  Quincy,  who  had,  however,  that  same  afternoon  started 
for  Washington.  Mr.  Hone  remained  in  Boston  until  the  19th,  and  was 
dined  and  feted  every  day  until  his  departure  for  New  York  by  way  of 
Providence,  and  he  informs  us  of  the  swift  performance  of  the  voyage 
from  Providence  to  New  York  "  in  seventeen  hours  and  a  half." 

A  few  days  after  reaching  home  Mr.  Hone's  dinner-guests  included 
Lord  Bishop  Inglis  of  Nova  Scotia,  his  lady  and  two  daughters,  Mr.  R. 
Cochran,  Mr.  Henry  Hone,  Mr.  Henry  Brevoort,  Mr.  D.  Lynch,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  B.  Astor,  Mr.  C.  and  Miss  Brugiere,  and  Mr.  Eugene  Cruger. 
Bishop  Hobart  was  invited,  but  otherwise  engaged.  An  incident  of  much 
interest  appears  on  the  next  page  of  the  diary,  under  date  of  November 
14,  1828:  "The  bishop,  who  had  made  an  appointment  with  me,  called  at 
my  house,  and  proposed  in  confidence  the  plan  of  a  cathedral  to  be  erected 
in  Washington  square.  The  idea  of  a  magnificent  diocesan  church  is  a 
very  imposing  one,  and  strikes  my  mind  favorably ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  location  suggested  by  the  bishop  is  the  best  in  the  city,  and  can  be 
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obtained  at  a  moderate  price.  Independently  of  the  advantages  which 
our  church  would  derive  from  such  an  establishment,  the  erection  of  the 
edifice  would  improve  the  property  in  this  vicinity  and  render  the  square 
the  most  desirable  residence  in  the  city.  But  where  is  the  money,  where 
the  public  spirit,  where  the  liberality,  to  carry  such  a  noble  plan  into  exe- 
cution ?  Above  all,  who  will  take  lead  in  it?  I  cannot;  I  am  already 
engaged  in  more  business  of  the  kind  than  I  can  do  justice  to.  .  .  .  I 
note  in  this  place  the  conference,  as  it  is  possible  that  this  glorious  project 
may,  one  of  these  days,  be  carried  into  effect,  and  I  believe  this  is  the  first 
time  it  has  ever  been  hinted." 

The  leading  voice  in  appropriating  the  income  of  the  church  property 
of  the  Episcopalians  had  for  many  years  been  that  of  Bishop  Hobart.  His 
diocese  extended  upward  of  three  hundred  miles  from  east  to  west.  With 
the  great  mass  of  the  clergy  his  will  was  law ;  and  he  spoke  and  acted  and 
bore  himself  as  one  having  authority.  He  was  small  of  stature,  but  digni- 
fied, with  a  smooth,  handsome  face,  and  a  bright,  clear,  piercing  eye.  He 
was  one  of  the  great  thinkers  of  his  generation,  and  a  ready  writer  and 
speaker — natural,  earnest,  bold,  effective.  His  sermons  were  concise^ 
pointed,  and  vigorous,  and  in  the  pulpit  he  was  commanding,  and  his 
utterance  quick  and  energetic.  There  was  intensity  in  all  his  mental  and 
moral  characteristics ;  he  walked  on  the  street  with  as  much  impetuosity 
as  if  walking  for  a  wager.  He  drew  about  him  a  host  of  personal  friends, 
and  was  alive  to  every  social  courtesy.  He  was  often  in  general  society, 
accompanied  usually  by  the  two  young  clergymen  of  Trinity  Parish,  Ben- 
jamin T.  Onderdonk,  consecrated  bishop  in  1830,  and  William  Berrian, 
rector  of  Trinity  Church  from  1830  to  1862.  His  favorite  theme  was  the 
proper  education  of  the  clergy,  and  through  his  efforts  the  germ  of  the 
Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  in  Ninth  avenue  was  established  in  18 19, 
in  which  he  was  an  active  professor  of  pastoral  theology  and  pulpit  elo- 
quence. The  board  of  trustees  were  all  bishops,  one  from  every  diocese 
in  the  Union.  The  cause  of  Sunday-schools  and  of  missions,  charities  of 
every  description,  the  circulation  of  Bibles  and  of  tracts,  and  the  author- 
ship of  almost  numberless  important  works,  engaged  in  turn  his  attention 
and  efforts.  His  valuable  life,  however,  came  to  a  sudden  termination  in 
September,  1830,  in  the  prime  of  his  intellectual  vigor,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five. 

Albert  Gallatin,  ex-secretary  of  the  treasury,  returning  from  a  diplo- 
matic mission  abroad,  took  up  his  abode  in  New  York  in  1828,  and  hence- 
forward resided  in  the  city,  devoting  himself  to  science,  literature,  and 
historical  and  ethnological  researches.  He  was  then  sixty-six  years  of 
age,  of  medium  height,  bald-headed,  with  features  strongly  marked  and 
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eyes  of  piercing  brilliancy.'^  He  was  the  best  talker  of  the  century,  with  a 
wonderful  memory  for  facts  and  dates,  and  his  intellectual  attractions 
drew  about  him  a  circle  of  brilliant  men.  ''  There  was  a  small  company  of 
us  in  the  habit  of  meeting  weekly  at  each  other's  houses  for  a  social  even- 
ing," wrote  Rev.  Dr.  Mathews,  "  and  John  Quincy  xA.dams  usually  made 
his  arrangements  to  be  with  us  when  he  passed  through  the  city."  Mr. 
Hone  refers  to  the  same  under  date  of  May  14,  1830,  saying  :  "  I  attended 
a  meeting  this  evening,  by  invitation,  at  Dr.  Wainwright's,  of  the  literary 
club,  which  meets  at  stated  periods  at  the  houses  of  each  other,  consist- 
ing of  Chancellor  Kent,  Mr.  Gallatin,  the  professors  of  the  college,  and 
other  gentlemen,  with  several  strangers  of  eminence  and  learned  acquire- 
ments." 

Among  the  various  clubs  of  the  period  was  the  "  Bread  and  Cheese 
Club,"  originated  by  James  Fenimore  Cooper  in  1824,  which  met  fortnightly 
for  a  few  years.  Its  membership  included  conspicuous  professional  men, 
scholars,  and  statesmen,  such  as  Professor  Renwick,  William  A.  Duer, 
Judge  John  Duer,  Philip  Hone,  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  James  De  Kay,  the 
great  naturalist,  Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  Robert  C. 
Sands,  and  Charles  King.  The  selection  of  members  for  nomination  rested 
with  Cooper  himself ;  bread  and  cheese  were  the  ballots  used,  one  of  cheese 
deciding  adversely  to  admittance.  The  meetings  were  often  swollen  to 
quite  a  formidable  assemblage  by  members  of  congress  and  distinguished 
strangers.  Daniel  Webster  was  a  frequent  guest,  also  William  Beach 
Lawrence,  Henry  R.  Storrs,  and  the  French  minister,  De  Neuville.  A 
few  years  later  Bryant,  Verplanck,  and  Sands  founded  the  "  Sketch  Club," 
originally  intended  as  an  artistic  fraternity,  but  it  soon  widened,  welcoming 
gentlemen  of  other  professions  if  interested  in  art.  Its  meetings  were  held 
at  the  houses  of  its  members.  Mr.  Hone  tells  us  of  another  club,  perhaps 
less  known,  saying:  "March  16,  1835:  I  went  to  the  '  Book  Club  '  with 
Charles  King  and  Davis  at  nine  o'clock.  This  is  a  club  which  meets  every 
other  Thursday  evening  at  Washington  Hotel,  where  they  sup,  drink  cham- 
pagne and  whisky  punch,  talk  as  well  as  they  know  how,  and  run  each  other 
good-humoredly.  I  have  been  admitted  a  member,  after  having  refused 
several  applications,  for  I  have  already  more  such  things  than  I  wish  ;  but 
this  is  a  very  pleasant  set  of  fellows.     They  sit  pretty  late,  however,  for  I 

*  The  portrait  of  Albert  Gallatin  was  published  in  September,  1886.  in  this  Magazine  [xvi., 
226]  :  the  portraits  also  of  Luther  Bradish,  Peter  Augustus  Jay,  Morgan  Lewis,  Chancellor  Kent, 
Dr.  Hosack,  Daniel  Webster,  Henry  Clay,  Washington  Irving,  Martin  Van  Buren,  William  H. 
Seward,  and  of  many  others  mentioned  in  this  article,  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the 
different  volumes  of  this  Magazine. 
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came  away  at  one  o'clock,  and  left  the  party  seated  at  the  supper  table.  I 
don't  exactly  understand  why  it  is  called  the  Book  Club,  for  the  book  of 
subscription  to  the  expenses  is,  I  suspect,  the  only  one  in  the  library.  The 
party  this  evening  consisted  of  about  twenty,  viz.:  Davis,  President  Duer, 
Charles  King,  Wilkins,  William  Kent,  Harvey,  Arthur  Barclay,  Isaac  Hone, 
Halleck,  Ogden  Hoffman,  Patterson,  Blunt,  Dr.  Francis,  Baron  Behr,  Mr. 
Trelawny,  author  of  the  Younger  Son,  Beverley  Robinson,  etc." 

The  well-remembered  Kent  Club  originally  represented  the  cream  and 
talent  of  the  New  York  bar.  Its 
membership  included  such  legal 
luminaries  as  Chancellor  Kent, 
Francis  B.  Cutting,  Peter  Augus- 
tus Jay,  President  Duer,  and 
Ogden  Hoffman,  the  *'  dreamy- 
eyed  "  lawyer  who  for  upwards  of 
a  score  of  years  was  employed  in 
all  the  most  important  criminal 
trials.  He  was  a  brother  of 
Charles  Fenno  Hoffman,  associ- 
ated with  Charles  King  in  the 
editorship  of  the  New  York 
American,  subsequently  of  the 
Knickerbocker  Magazine  and  the 
New  York  Mirror.  The  brothers 
were  both  men  of  charming  so- 
cial qualities  and  chivalrous  per- 
sonal character.  We  are  taken 
to  some  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Kent  Club  by  Mr.  Hone:  ''  Janu- 
ary 27,  1838:  I  was  favored  by 
an  invitation  to  meet  the  Kent  Club  this  evening  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
William  Kent.  There  were  about  twenty  gentlemen,  among  whom  were 
Judges  Jones,  Edwards,  and  Tallmadge,  Chancellor  Kent,  President 
Duer,  several  eminent  lawyers,  and  a  few  laymen,  consisting  of  Charles 
King,  Webb,  and  myself.  There  was  also  Mr.  Mackintosh,  son  of  the 
celebrated  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  the  author  of  his  well-written 
biography — a  gentleman  who  came  to  this  country  on  a  visit  during  the 
last  autumn.  We  had  a  handsome  supper,  with  oceans  of  champagne. 
I  was  right  in  calling  it  high  jinks,  for  a  more  jovial,  noisy,  roistering  set  I 
never  met   with.     They  seemed  to  contemn   all  law  but   that    of  passing 
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the  bottle,  and  the  counsel  on  both  sides  sunamed  up  together  without 
regarding  the  admonitions  of  the  court."  It  meets  again  on  April  21  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  J.  Prescott  Hall.  "  We  had  a  large  party  of  judges  and 
lawyers,  with  Francis  Granger  and  William  H.  Seward,  and  other  distin- 
guished strangers,  Charles  King  and  myself  the  only  resident  laymen. 
The  last  hour  of  these  very  pleasant  reunions  bears  a  pretty  strong  re- 
semblance to  the  Jiigh  jinks  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  describes  so  well 
(and,  no  doubt,  from  personal  knowledge)  in  Guy  Mannering^ 

The  Union  Club  was  founded  in  1836,  being  similar  in  its  plan  and 
regulations  to  the  great  clubs  of  London,  which  were  giving  tone  and 
character  to  the  society  of  the  British  metropolis.  Mr.  Hone  favors  us 
with  a  glimpse  of  its  beginnings  :  *'  I  dined  December  7  with  the  govern- 
ing committee  of  the  Union  Club  at  Windust's.  There  were  twenty-three 
present.  The  committee  consists,  when  full,  of  thirty-five,  to  whom  all 
the  concerns  of  the  club  are  intrusted;  there  are  two  hundred  and  fifty 
members,  not  a  sufficient  number  to  organize  properly,  but  it  was  resolved 
to  procure  a  house  and  commence  immediately.  A  sub-committee  of 
seven  was  appointed  to  carry  the  plan  into  effect,  and  to  admit  members. 
I  am  on  this  committee,  much  against  my  will.  If  this  club  can  be  gotten 
up  like  the  English  clubs  it  may  succeed  ;  little  short  of  that  will  meet  the 
views  of  its  members."  Three  months  later  Mr.  Hone  writes  of  it  :  "  This 
club  will  be  well  suited  to  the  times.  A  single  gentleman  will  be  able  to 
get  a  good  dinner  and  his  wine  for  half  the  price  he  would  have  to  pay  at 
a  hotel."  In  1842  Mr.  Hone  describes  the  new  quarters  of  the  Union 
Club,  and  calls  it  "an  excellent  lounging-place  for  old  and  young  beaux, 
each  of  whom  would  fain  wish  to  be  thought  what  the  other  is  ;  where 
horse-racing  and  politics  are  discussed  by  those  who  known  little  about 
either  of  these  abstruse  sciences  ;  where  the  young  idea  is  taught  to  shoot 
billiard-balls,  and  study  the  mystery  of  whist  ;  and  where  I  frequent,  not- 
withstanding the  satirical  tone  of  the  present  remarks.  Such  is  the  incon- 
sistency of  man's  desires !  Happy  at  home,  I  seek  amusement  abroad  ; 
and  preferring  my  library  to  all  other  places,  I  join  the  society  of  men  who 
know  nothing  of  books  but  the  history  of  the  four  kings." 

The  "  Hone  Club  "  was  a  production  of  1838,  but  a  very  different  affair 
from  the  Union  Club.  Mr.  Hone  chronicles  its  birth  as  follows:  "  October 
22 :  Ten  gentlemen  met  and  dined  to-day  at  Mr.  John  Ward's,  Bond 
street,  being  the  first  meeting  of  a  club  which  was  there  organized  to  dine 
at  each  other's  houses  every  Monday  at  five  o'clock  punctually.  The 
present  members  are :  Simeon  Draper,  John  Ward,  Moses  H.  Grinnell, 
William  G.   Ward,  John   Crumby,   Roswell   L.   Colt,   Edward   R.   Biddle, 
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Jonathan  Prescott  Hall,  R.  M.  Blatchford,  and  Philip  Hone.  It  was  agreed 
to  extend  the  number  to  twelve  by  the  admission  of  Charles  H.  Russell 
and  James  W.  Otis,  to  which  number  the  club  is  limited.  A  sumptuary 
law  was  enacted,  confining  the  dinner  to  soup,  fish,  oysters,  and  four  dishes 
of  meat,  with  a  dessert  of  fruit,  ice  cream,  and  jelly.  The  host  is  allowed 
to  invite  four  gentlemen  not  members  of  the  club.  The  members  did  me 
the  honor  to  name  the  club  'The  Hone  Club,'  and  I  was  appointed  presi- 
dent." The  second  meeting  of  the  club  was  at  the  house  of  Moses  H. 
Grinnell,  where  we  are  told  there 
were  more  guests  and  more  din- 
ner than  the  law  allowed.  This 
club  after  awhile  increased  its 
membership  to  twenty.  Daniel 
Webster  was  made  an  honorary 
member  and  was  frequently  pres- 
ent at  its  dinners,  and  Dr.  Francis 
was  appointed  physician  to  the 
club.  The  latter  says  the  discus- 
sion of  theology  or  of  party 
politics  was  not  permitted  at 
these  dinners.  *'  I  never  heard 
a  breath  in  this  club  of  South  or 
North  ;  it  had  broader  views  and 
more  congenial  topics.  These 
festivals  were  of  the  most  at- 
tractive character,  and  a  Devon- 
shire duke  might  have  been 
astounded  at  the  amplitude  of 
the  repasts,  and  the  richness  and 
style  of  the  entertainments." 

Social  a;ffairs  were  invested  with  a  peculiar  charm.  Wealth  and  learn- 
ing, money-making  and  good  breeding,  were  blended  as  never  before. 
Clerical  characters  and  literary  lions  mingled  with  the  youth  and  beauty 
and  fashion  of  the  metropolis  at  dinners  and  entertainments.  Many 
prominent  families  had  the  tact  and  talent  to  convert  their  homes  into 
resorts  for  the  intellectual  and  cultivated,  and  then  again  we  find  the 
whole  town  at  a  fancy  ball.  A  few  extracts  from  Mr.  Hone's  notes  at  the 
beginning  of  1829  as  an  example:  "January  14:  Being  engaged  from 
eleven  o'clock  this  morning  until  nine  in  the  evening  as  a  juror  on  a  dififi- 
cult  cause,  I  was  prevented  from  dining  with  Mr.  James  G.  King,  as  I 
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intended.  The  officers  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  assem- 
bled at  my  house  and  supped,  together  with  Chancellor  Kent,  Dr.  Mathews, 
Morse,  Cole,  and  Sullivan  as  visitors.  January  20 :  The  long-talked-of 
fancy  ball  at  Mrs.  Brugiere's  took  place  this  evening.  We  were  present, 
and  much  pleased.  A  large  proportion  of  the  company  were  in  character; 
the  dresses  were  generally  appropriate,  some  of  them  exceedingly  splendid, 
and  many  of  the  characters  were  supported  with  much  spirit.  The  rooms 
were  crowded,  but  it  went  off  well.  February  6  :  I  dined  with  Isaac  S. 
Hone.  In  the  evening  attended  a  fancy  ball  at  Mrs.  Abraham  Schermer- 
horn's — a  very  splendid  and  delightful  affair.  February  11  :  I  dined  with 
Robert  Maitland,  and  afterward  met  the  officers  of  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society,  and  supped  at  the  house  of  Rev.  Dr.  Wainwright. 
May  28  :  The  second  locomotive  steam-engine  which  was  imported  for  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company  was  set  in  operation  this  afternoon 
at  the  works  of  the  Messrs.  Kemble,  in  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
gentlemen,  and  succeeded  as  well  as  the  one  I  saw  yesterday  at  Abeel  & 
Dunscomb's.  June  6  :  I  accompanied  the  young  Count  Ney  and  Count 
Girardin  to  dine  with  Mr.  Prime  at  Hurl  Gate.  The  former  gentleman 
brought  me  on  his  arrival  in  this  country  a  letter  from  General  Lafayette, 
and  more  recently,  on  his  return  from  a  visit  to  Count  Survilliers  (Joseph 
Bonaparte),  a  letter  from  my  venerable  friend,  Count  Real.  He  is  the  third 
son  of  the  gallant  Marshal  Ney,  Prince  of  Moskowa." 

We  should  not  object  to  an  excursion  to  Washington  with  Mr.  Hone, 
by  boat  to  Brunswick,  thence  in  post-coach  to  Philadelphia,  boat  to  New- 
castle, stage  to  French  Town,  and  boat  to  Baltimore,  calling  with  him  on 
the  venerable,  polite,  and  talkative  Charles  Carroll,  who  takes  a  cold  bath 
every  morning  and  drinks  water  at  dinner ;  and  to  Washington,  *'  the  mag- 
nificent wilderness,"  dining  with  Daniel  Webster,  in  company  with  William 
Henry  Harrison,  John  Tyler,  Edward  Everett,  Count  de  Menon,  Mr. 
Vaughan,  and  others.  Or  to  Saratoga  Springs,  taking  part  in  one  of  the 
fancy  balls  at  the  little  hotel  of  the  time,  in  which  Miss  Mary  Hone 
appears  as  an  Austrian  peasant,  and  Miss  Margaret  Hone  as  a  white  nun. 
But  we  must  be  in  New  York  to  receive  Washington  Irving,  who  returns 
after  a  seventeen  years'  absence  in  Europe.  Mr.  Hone  says  :  "  He  has 
grown  very  fat  since  I  saw  him  in  England  in  1821,  looks  exceedingly  well, 
and  is  delighted  to  be  once  more  in  his  native  city.  I  passed  a  half-hour 
with  him  very  pleasantly.  He  talks  a  great  deal  and  is  in  high  spirits,  a 
thing  not  usual  with  him,  except  when  under  excitement,  as  he  is  at  this 
moment."  The  day  following  his  arrival,  May  23,  1832,  the  dinner  party 
at  Philip  Hone's  consisted  of  Washington  Irving,  Rev.  Dr.  Wainwright, 
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Charles  King,  James  G.  King,  Ogden  Hoffman,  J.  P.  Giraud,  Isaac  S.  Hone, 
James  Paulding,  Professor  Renwick,  and  Captain  Nicolson. 

New  York  was  very  proud  of  her  distinguished  literary  son.  Honors  of 
every  description  were  bestowed  upon  him.  No  author  had  ever  been  so 
much  read  in  the  city  of  his  birth.  His  felicities  of  themie,  thought,  and 
expression,  together  with  his  irresistible  drollery,  oddness  of  invention, 
and  refined  humors,  gave  him  a  place  in  the  public  heart  never  to  be  super- 
seded. A  great  banquet  was  given  him  at  the  City  Hotel  in  Broadway  on 
the  30th  of  May;  three  hundred 
gentlemen  were  seated  at  the 
tables.  Chancellor  Kent  pre- 
sided, and  James  K.  Paulding 
was  placed  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  long-absent  traveler.  The 
vice-presidents  of  the  entertain- 
ment were  Philip  Hone,  Presi- 
dent William  A.  Duer,  Professor 
Renwick,  Thomas  L.  Ogden,  and 
Samuel  Swartwout. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year 
1833,  Mr.  Hone  writes:  "The 
times  are  dreadfully  hard.  The 
supererogatory  act  of  tyranny 
which  the  president  exercised  in 
removing  the  deposits  has  pro- 
duced a  state  of  alarm  and  panic 
unprecedented  in  our  city.  .  .  . 
November  20:  Mr.  Edward 
Everett,  the  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  congress  from  Massachu- 
setts, called  to  see  me  this  morning,  and  sat  half  an  hour  with  me.  He  is 
a  man  of  fine  talents,  a  good  writer  and  an  eloquent  orator,  a  little  pedan- 
tic, but  his  manners  are  unaffected  and  his  conversation  instructive  and 
agreeable.  He  is  to  deliver  this  evening  the  introductory  to  the  course 
of  lectures  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association  at  Clinton  Hall.  It 
will,  no  doubt,  be  a  great  treat.  I  ought  to  go,  and  would  like  to  go,  but 
I  have  engaged  company  at  home  to  meet  Mr.  Clay.  The  following  gen- 
tlemen supped  with  me :  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  C.  L.  Livingston,  Mr.  Lydig,  Mr. 
Phelps,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Suydam,  Mr.  D.  S.  Jones,  Mr.  Talman,  Mr. 
Giraud,  Mr.   I.   S.  Hone,  Mr.  Wyncoop,   Mr.  Bowne,    and   Dr.   McLean. 
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Mr.  Clay,  as  usual,  was  exceedingly  agreeable,  and  some  of  my  guests 
declared  they  had  never  spent  a  more  agreeable  evening." 

Before  the  end  of  January,  despite  the  distress  in  commercial  circles 
and  memorials  to  congress,  Mr.  Hone,  pauses  to  record  a  party  at  Mr. 
Ray's.  He  says  :  '^  This  was  the  most  brilliant  affair  we  have  seen  in  a 
long  time.  The  very  cards  gave  promise  of  quelque  chose  distingu^e.  *  Mr. 
Ray  at  home,  Thursday,  23d  instant.  Quadrilles  at  nine  o'clock.*  The 
fashionable  world  rushed  with  excited  expectation  to  the  gay  scene,  and 
none  were  disappointed.  Mr.  Ray  has  the  finest  house  in  New  York,  and 
it  is  furnished  and  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  the  utmost  magnificence — painted 
ceilings,  gilded  moldings,  rich  satin  ottomans,  curtains  in  the  last  Parisian 
taste,  and  splendid  mirrors,  which  reflect  and  multiply  all  the  rays,  great 
and  small.  On  this  occasion  all  the  science  of  all  the  accomplished  artistes 
was  put  in  requisition  ;  decorators,  cooks,  and  confectioners  vied  with  each 
other,  and  each  in  his  vocation  seemed  to  have  produced  the  ne  plus  ultra ; 
and,  unlike  other  entertainments  of  the  kind,  the  spirit  of  jealousy  and 
emulation  cannot  be  excited  to  an  inconvenient  degree,  for  as  no  person 
possesses  such  a  house,  and  very  few  the  means  to  show  it  off  in  the  same 
style,  it  will  not  be  considered  incumbent  upon  others  to  attempt  to  rival 
this  splendid /^/^,  and  it  will  be  no  disgrace  to  play  second  fiddle  to  such  a 
leader."  Mr.  Hone  does  not  give  us  the  interesting  information  whether 
Mr.  Ray's  house  was  lighted  with  gas  or  candles,  but  as  late  as  December 
18,  1836,  he  touches  the  subject  of  lights  at  another  entertainment,  saying: 
**  I  went  this  evening  to  a  party  at  Mr.  Charles  H.  Russell's,  given  in  honor 
of  the  bride,  Mrs.  William  H.  Russell.  The  splendid  apartments  of  this 
fine  house  are  well  adapted  to  an  evening  party,  and  everything  was  very 
handsome  on  this  occasion.  The  house  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  the  quan- 
tity consumed  being  greater  than  common,  it  gave  out  suddenly  in  the 
midst  of  a  cotillion.  This  accident  occasioned  great  merriment  to  the 
company,  and  some  embarrassment  to  the  host  and  hostess,  but  a  fresh 
supply  of  gas  was  obtained,  and  in  a  short  time  the  fair  dancers  were 
again  *  tripping  it  on  the  light  fantastic  toe.'  Gas  is  a  handsome  light,  in 
a  large  room  like  Mr.  Russell's,  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  but  liable  (I 
should  think)  at  all  times  to  give  the  company  the  slip,  and  illy  calculated 
for  the  ordinary  uses  of  a  family." 

Two  months  later  we  find  Mr.  Hone  actively  concerned  in  preparations 
for  the  first  election  of  mayor  of  New  York  under  the  new  law,  when  Cor- 
nelius W.  Lawrence  proved  the  successful  candidate.  He  writes,  April  2, 
1834:  "Politics  occupy  all  my  time.  Mr.  Webster  wrote  me  from  Wash- 
ington that  he  would  be  in  New  York  this  afternoon  on  his  way  to  Boston, 
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and,  agreeably  to  his  suggestion  when  I  saw  him  in  Washington,  I  invited 
a  number  of  our  political  friends  to  meet  him  at  my  house.  James  G. 
King,  G.  G.  Rowland,  Giraud,  and  Isaac  dined  with  us  at  three  o'clock  ; 
at  four  Mr.  Webster  arrived,  and  found  the  following  gentlemen  assembled 
to  receive  him  :  Jonathan  Goodhue,  Samuel  Ward,  James  G.  King,  Charles 
H.  Russell,  David  B.  Ogden,  John  A.  Stevens,  Joseph  Hoxie,  Jacob  P. 
Giraud,  George  F.  Talman,  Isaac  S.  Hone,  G.  G.  Rowland,  David  S. 
Jones,  A.  Chandler,  Samuel  Stevens,  Charles  King,  Rugh  Maxwell,  John 
W.  Leavitt,  Philip  W.  Engs,  and 
George  Zabriskie.  We  had  a 
full,  free,  and  interesting  conver- 
sation, in  which  the  great  Massa- 
chusetts senator  detailed  all  his 
operations  during  the  session, 
and  confirmed  in  the  most  em- 
phatic manner  the  declaration 
which  he  "made  to  me  at  Wash- 
ington, that  the  hopes  of  our 
friends  there  to  bring  about  a 
favorable  change  in  the  affairs 
of  the  country  rely  mainly  upon 
th'e  success  of  the  great  struggle 
which  is  to  take  place  in  New 
York  next  week." 

On  the  13th  of  May  Mr. 
Rone's  dinner-party  consisted  of 
Lord  Powerscourt,  a  young  Irish 
nobleman  who  had  just  arrived 
from  Europe,  Jacob  Rarvey,  Mr. 
Parnell,  a  nephew  of  Sir  Renry 
Parnell,  George  Barclay,  Captain  Campbell,  John  Laurie,  Captain  R. 
Ramilton,  and  Renry  Carey.  Mr.  Rone  notes  "  the  unsightly  wooden 
railings  in  the  park  have  been  remaved,  and  chestnut  posts  erected  in 
their  place,  from  which  iron  chains  are  to  be  appended,  which  will  im- 
prove the  prospect  from  my  house."  We  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Battery 
about  this  time  through  Mr.  Rone's  eyes:  "  The  weather  being  fine  and 
spring-like,  I  walked  an  hour  with  my  wife  on  the  Battery.  Strange  as  it 
is,  I  do  not  think  that  either  of  us  had  done  such  a  thing  in  the  last 
seven  years  ;  and  what  a  beautiful  spot  it  is !  The  grounds  are  in  fine 
■order ;  the  noble  bay,  with  the  opposite  shores  of  New  Jersey,  Staten  and 
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Long  Islands,  vessels  of  every  description,  from  the  noble,  well-appointed 
Liverpool  packet  to  the  little  market  craft,  and  steamers  arriving  from 
every  point,  give  life  and  animation  to  a  prospect  unexcelled  by  any  city 
view  in  the  world.  It  would  be  worth  traveling  one  hundred  miles  out 
of  one's  way  in  a  foreign  country  to  get  a  sight  of,  and  yet  we  citizens  of 
New  York,  who  have  it  all  under  our  noses,  seldom  enjoy  it.  Like  all 
other  enjoyments,  it  loses  its  value  from  being  too  easily  obtained." 

Mr.  Hone  was  fond  of  the  drama,  owned  a  box  at  the  Park 
Theatre,  and  when  distinguished  actors  were  playing  in  New  York  he 
usually  invited  them  to  his  house.  In  September,  1832,  Charles  Kemble, 
the  comedian,  and  his  gifted  daughter,  Fanny  Kemble,  arrived  from 
Europe.  Kemble  brought  letters  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Hone  from  the 
British  Minister,  Mr.  Vaughan,  and  others,  and  Mr.  Hone  promptly  called 
upon  both  father  and  daughter,  inviting  them  to  dinner  the  next  day. 
The  party  dining  consisted  of  Charles  Kemble,  Fanny  Kemble,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Hosack,  Miss  De  Camp,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Davis,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cornwall,  from  Nova  Scotia,  Charles  King,  Charles  Bankhead,  secretary 
of  the  British  legation.  General  Fleming,  Mr.  Gaston,  D.  Lynch,  Jones 
and  Aug.  Schermerhorn,  Henry  Hone  and  James  A.  Hamilton.  Of  Miss 
Kemble  Mr.  Hone  writes  :  "  Like  all  young  persons  who  have  become 
celebrated,  she  has  many  and  strong  admirers.  But  many  dislike  her  on 
first  acquaintance.  Her  manners  are  somewhat  singular.  Her  behavior 
would  be  attributed  naturally  to  timidity,  were  it  not  that  at  times  she 
appears  to  be  perfectly  self-possessed.  She  talks  well,  but  will  only  talk 
when,  and  to  whom,  she  chooses.  She  sat  at  my  side  at  dinner,  and  I 
certainly  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  her,  for  I  lost  my  dinner  in  listen- 
ing to  her  and  in  endeavoring  to  make  myself  agreeable.  She  has  cer- 
tainly an  air  of  indifference  and  nonchalance  not  at  all  calculated  to  make 
her  a  favorite  with  the  beaux.  Indeed,  Henry  Hone  and  I  think  she  pre- 
fers married  men.  She  sang  and  played  for  us  in  the  evening.  Her  voice 
is  not  sweet,  but  has  great  force  and  pathos.  I  am  confirmed  in  my 
opinion  that  she  has  astonishing  requisites  for  the  stage.  Her  features 
separately  are  good,  but  combined  they  make  a  face  of  great  and  powerful 
expression.  She  is  said  to  resemble  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Siddons.  Her  father 
is  a  gentleman  of  fine  manners  and  dignified  deportment — somewhat  stiff, 
for  he  is  a  Kemble — but  evidently  well-bred,  and  accustomed  to  good 
society.  Sunday:  Mr.  and  Miss  Kemble  were  at  Trinity  Church  and  sat  in 
my  pew.  They  are  evidently  accustomed  to  attend  divine  service,  a  prac- 
'tice  which  is  not  so  frequent  with  persons  of  their  profession  as  might  be 
wished." 
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Mr.  Hone  and  his  family,  with  all  fashionable  New  York,  went  to  the 
Park  Theatre  to  witness  the  performances  of  Charles  and  Fanny  Kemble. 
The  applause  they  elicited  was  deafening.  Of  the  renowned  Fanny  Mr. 
Hone  predicted  that  she  was  ''  destined  to  fill  the  place  of  Mrs.  Siddons, 
and  make  the  finest  performer  in  the  world."  They  appeared  one  evening 
in  ''  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  in  which  Fanny  quite  eclipsed  her  father,  who  was 


LUMAN    REED. 


criticised  as  '^  being-  too  old  for  Romeo — but  this  difficulty  was  overcome 
by  his  perfect  conception  of  the  character,  the  grace  of  his  elocution,  and 
the  elegance  of  his  deportment."  Three  years  afterward,  when  Fanny 
Kemble  had  become  Mrs.  Butler,  extracts  were  published  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  day  from  her  commonplace  book,  in  which  she  described 
her  first  dinner  at  the  Hone  mansion — designated  as  ''  one  of  the  first 
houses  here  " — and  remarking,  ''  so  I  conclude  that  I  am  to  consider  what  I 
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see  as  a  tolerable  sample  of  the  ways  and  manners  of  being,  doing,  diXxdiSuffer- 
ingoi  the  best  society  in  New  York,"  and  she  had  made  a  childish  attempt 
at  criticism  which  placed  her  in  a  most  unenviable  light  with  those  from 
whom  she  had  accepted  gracious  courtesies  and  hospitalities. 

Luman  Reed  was  one  of  the  first  New  York  merchants  of  note  to  rec- 
ognize and  give  employment  to  American  artists.  He  was  a  dashing,  bold, 
and  liberal  business  man,  of  artistic  tastes  and  public  spirit,  who  fitted  up 
a  picture-gallery  in  his  own  house  in  Greenwich  street.  Jonathan  Sturges 
was  his  clerk  and  then  his  partner,  and  subsequently  became  one  of  the 
great  public  forces  in  the  development  of  New  York  and  of  the  whole 
continent. 

The  great  fire  of  1835  and  its  results,  the  Abolition  struggle  and  the 
attendant  disturbances,  the  political  controversies  of  the  period,  the  panic 
of  1837,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  people  from  its  effects,  are  painted  in 
living  colors  by  the  conservative  New  Yorker  who  was  in  the  midst  of  it 
all.  He  says,  of  the  new  president  inaugurated  on  March  4  of  this  year  : 
*'  As  a  man,  a  gentleman,  and  a  friend  I  have  great  respect  for  Mr.  Van 
Buren.  I  hate  the  cause  but  I  esteem  the  man.  The  refusal  of  a  Whig 
senate  to  confirm  his  appointment  as  Minister  to  England  made  him 
President  of  the  United  States."  We  all  know  something  of  the  financial 
storm  that  burst  upon  New  York  with  terrific  force  shortly  afterwards. 
Consternation  seized  all  classes.  Business  men  could  not  pay  their  debts. 
Property  of  every  sort  declined  in  value.  While  the  black,  threatening 
cloud  hung  low,  on  the  1 8th  of  March,  1837,  Mr.  Hone  writes  :  ''  Notwith- 
standing the  hard  times  and  my  participation  in  tlieir  effects,  I  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  having  Mr.  Webster  to  dine  with  rhe  to-day  ;  so  I 
had  a  nice  little  party,  and  an  exceedingly  pleasant  one.  '  The  man  whom 
every  true  man  delights  to  honor'  (there  is  no  harm  in  stealing  out  of  my 
own  pocket)  was  more  at  his  ease  than  I  ever  before  saw  him  at  dinner- 
table  ;  he  was  talkative,  cheerful,  full  of  anecdote,  and  appeared  to  enjoy 
himself  as  much  as  he  caused  others  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  we  made 
a  very  gay  termination  of  an  exceedingly  sorrowful  sort  of  a  week.  Our 
party  consisted  of  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  David  B.  Ogden,  Chancellor  Kent, 
Robert  Ray,  Francis  Granger,  Charles  King,  Mr.  James  Brown,  Simeon 
Draper,  Mr.  George  Griswold,  President  Ducr.  The  troubles  in  Wall 
Street  kept  away  James  G.  King  and  Morris  Robinson.  A  number  of 
failures  have  taken  place  to-day;  only  the  forerunners  of  greater  disasters. 
The  prospects  in  Wall  Street  are  getting  worse  and  worse.  The  accounts 
from  England  are  very  alarming ;  the  panic  prevails  there  as  bad  as  here." 

During  the   first  three  weeks  in  April  two  hundred    and    fifty   houses 
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stopped  payment.  From  New  York  the  panic  extended  to  the  remotest 
quarters  of  the  Union.  The  failures  in  New  Orleans  reached  several 
millions  in  two  days.  Eight  of  the  states  in  part  or  wholly  failed.  The 
national  government  could  not  pay  its  debts.  Universal  bankruptcy 
seemed  impending.  The  seasons  had  been  unfavorable  to  agriculture, 
and  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  bushels  of  wheat,  for  home  consumption, 
were  imported  into  New  York  during  the  early  spring.  The  question  of 
payment  was  discussed  with  alarm.  A  great  meeting  of  merchants  was 
called  on  the  9th  of  May,  to  listen  to  the  report  of  a  committee  that 
had  been  sent  to  Washington  to  remonstrate  with  the  president  against 
the  continuance  of  the  specie  circular,  and  to  urge  its  immediate  repeal. 
Mr.  Hone  presided  over  this  meeting,  with  great  anxiety  as  to  its  results, 
for  men's  minds  were  bent  on  mischief;  ruin,  rashness,  and  despair  were 
on  every  hand.  The  committee,  having  failed  in  their  mission,  were  under 
strong  excitement  through  a  sense  of  injury,  and  used  language  in  their 
report  to  which  Mr.  Hone  objected,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  tend  to 
defeat  the  object  in  view.  One  paragraph  in  particular  charged  the 
President  with  statements  "  unfounded  in  fact,"  and  when  Mr.  Hone 
found  that  his  judgment  was  overruled,  he  was  compelled  to  declare 
that  he  would  not  preside  at  the  meeting  unless  that  special  clause  was 
stricken  out.  He  thus  carried  his  point,  and  the  resolution  was  altered. 
As  in  many  other  instances  where  his  services  were  called  into  requisition 
as  a  presiding  officer,  in  times  of  public  commotion,  he  infused  a  spirit  of 
moderation  into  the  proceedings,  and  his  fine  presence,  strong  voice,  and 
commanding  manners  and  language  swayed  the  great  assemblage,  and 
preserved  order.  The  next  day  all  the  banks  in  New  York  suspended 
specie  payments,  the  officers  and  directors  having  consulted  and  decided 
that  such  a  course  was  inevitable. 

On  the  nth  of  May  Mr.  Hone  writes  :  "  All  is  still  as  death;  no  busi- 
ness is  transacted,  no  bargains  made,  no  negotiations  entered  into  ;  men's 
spirits  are  better,  because  the  danger  of  universal  ruin  is  thought  to  be  less 
imminent.  A  slight  ray  of  hope  is  to  be  seen  in  countenances  where  de- 
spair only  dwelt  for  the  last  fortnight,  but  all  is  wrapped  in  uncertainty. 
Nobody  can  foretell  the  course  matters  will  take.  The  fever  is  broken  ; 
but  the  patient  is  in  a  sort  of  syncope,  exhausted  by  the  violence  of  the 
disease  and  the  severity  of  the  remedies."  A  few  days  later  Mr.  Hone 
and  his  daughters  were  at  the  theatre  to  see  Miss  Tree,  "  who  had  not  the 
force  of  Fanny  Kemble,  but  more  sweetness,"  The  next  evening  a  dinner- 
party assembled  in  the  Hone  mansion  consisted  of  Captain  Marryat, 
Isaac  S.    Hone,   Bankhead,  the    British    secretary  of   legation,   President 
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Duer,  Dr.  McLean,  Henry  Brevoort,  and  several  others,  and  the  host 
comments:  "  The  Hon,  Captain  Marryat,  is  no  great  things  of  a  lion  after 
all.  In  truth,  the  author  of  PeUr  Simple  and  Jacob  Faithful  is  a  very 
everyday  sort  of  a  man.  He  carries  about  him  in  his  manner  and  con- 
versation more  of  the  sailor  than  the  author,  has  nothing  student-like 
in  his  appearance,  and  savors  more  of  the  binnacle  lamp  than  of  the 
study." 

During  the  summer  efforts  were  made  to  return  to  specie  payments. 
But  misfortunes  thickened.  Three  of  the  largest  London  houses  interested 
in  American  trade  failed  ;  and  the  return  of  a  large  amount  of  sterling 
bills,  drawn  on  these  houses,  added  to  the  general  dismay.  "  But  our  peo- 
ple must  still  have  their  amusements  thrust  under  their  noses,"  writes 
Mr.  Hone.  "  It  is  almost  incredible,  in  these  times  of  distress,  when  the 
study  of  economy  is  so  great  an  object,  that  there  should  be  nine  of  these 
money  drains  in  operation." 

About  this  time  James  G.  King,  of  the  great  banking-house  of  Prime, 
Ward  &  King,  sailed  for  England.  He  was  one  of  the  sagacious  few 
whose  voice,  countenance,  and  counsel  had  been  cheerful  and  hopeful  all 
through  this  tempest  of  trouble  ;  who,  perceiving  the  magnitude  and  ex- 
tent of  the  danger,  believed  that  mutual  aid  and  confidence  among  the 
leading  merchants  and  traders  would  possibly  control  and  remedy  the  evil. 
He  was  warmly  received  and  eagerly  consulted  by  the  bankers  and  mer- 
chants of  London.  While  discussing  measures  proper  to  be  taken  in  the 
terrible  emergency,  he  startled  the  bank-parlor  by  suggesting  that  the  Bank 
of  England  and  the  great  capitalists,  instead  of  continuing  to  embarrass 
American  merchants  by  discrediting  paper  connected  with  the  American 
trade,  should  at  once  send  over  to  New  York  several  million  dollars  in  coin. 
Mr.  King  declared  that  such  a  supply  would  determine  the  New  York  banks 
upon  their  future  course. 

After  some  hesitation  the  Bank  of  England  consented. 

A  consignment  of  one  million  pounds  sterling  in  gold  was  shipped  to 
New  York  in  March,  1838,  on  the  sole  responsibility  of  Prime,  Ward  & 
King,  and  the  guaranty  of  Baring  Brothers  &  Company.  Curtis,  gover- 
nor of  the  Bank  of  England,  wrote  to  Mr.  King  on  the  day  prior  to  the 
first  shipment  of  eighty  thousand  sovereigns :  *'  The  object  of  the  bank  in 
the  operation  is  not  one  of  profit — the  whole  transaction  is  out  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  its  operations.  I  deem  it  inexpedient  to  fix  any  precise 
period  within  which  the  returns  should  be  made.  Having  shown  your 
house  so  much  confidence  in  intrusting  the  management  of  this  great  con- 
cern in  its  hands,  it  would  but  ill  agree  with  that  confidence  if  I  were  to 
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prescribe  limits,  which  might,  in  many  ways,  act  most  inconveniently,  and 
deprive  the  bank  of  the  advantages  of  your  judgment  and  experience." 

Mr.  King  hastened  home,  the  vessel  in  which  he  was  a  passenger  bear- 
ing the  second  shipment  of  gold.  The  New  York  banks  had  already  deter- 
mined to  resume  specie  payments  within  a  year  from  the  day  of  suspension 
— on  or  before  the  loth  of  the  coming  May — and  Samuel  Ward,  the  partner 
of  King,  had  been  active  in  organizing  a  public  meeting  which  pledged  the 
whole  business  community  to  stand  by  the  action  of  the  banks.      Mean- 


JAMES    G.    KING. 


while  a  convention  of  delegates  from  several  of  the  states  formally  declared 
resumption  impolitic  and  unsafe  for  some  time  to  come  ;  and  the  banks  of 
Pennsylvania  absolutely  refused  to  come  into  the  measure.  But  the  reign 
of  irredeemable  paper  terminated,  and  the  city  of  New  York,  which  had 
been  compelled  to  lead  the  way  in  suspension,  now  had  the  great  honor 
and  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  leading  the  way  in  resumption,  and  of 
smoothing  the  way  for  others.  As  the  coin  arrived  from  England  it  was 
sold  on  easy  terms  to  the  various  banks  in  the  city ;  also  in  Boston  and 
Pennsylvania.    A  reaction  in  public  feeling  took  place,  depression  vanished, 
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and  misfortunes  were  retrieved.  The  Bank  of  England's  treasure  was 
managed  with  skill  and  fidelity  by  the  house  in  which  such  confidence  was 
reposed,  and  the  transaction  was  closed  without  loss  and  with  great 
promptness. 

In  February,  1838,  Mr.  Hone  was  in  Washington  and  participated  in 
the  great  dinner  given  by  Daniel  Webster  to  the  New  Yorkers.  He  says: 
''Toasts  were  given  and  speeches  made  by  almost  everybody.  Mr.  Wise 
was  eloquent  and  entertaining  ;  Mr.  Webster  very  fine.  Old  Mr.  Robbins 
delivered  a  beautiful  eulogium  upon  Washington,  in  a  soft  and  tremulous 
voice,  and  in  a  language  classical  and  pure.  It  was  a  glorious  affair.  When 
I  arose  at  the  table  (at  which  I  had  the  seat  of  distinction)  I  was  awe-stricken, 
and  for  a  moment  embarrassed,  but  recovered  instantly.  I  felt  as  if  in  an 
assembly  of  the  gods.  These  were  men  who  can  and  will  save  the  country. 
I  told  them  so,  and  they  responded,  Amen  !  The  next  thing  in  order  was 
the  dinner  which  the  New  York  party  gave — guests  numbered  about 
forty.  I  presided,  and  they  all  say  it  was  the  greatest  thing  I  ever  did. 
But  how  could  it  be  otherwise?  I  had  Clay  on  my  right  hand  and  Web- 
ster on  my  left.  I  felt  inspired  myself,  and  infused  inspiration  into  all 
around  me.  Alluding  to  my  relative  position,  I  made  them  all  pledge 
themselves  to  make  one  of  us  three  President  of  the  United  States.  How 
we  apples  swim  !  At  ten  o'clock  we  broke  up,  and  most  of  the  party  went 
to  the  ball  in  honor  of  Washington's  birthday,  which  was  a  brilliant  affair. 
The  President  was  there,  the  Vice-President,  heads  of  departments, 
foreign  ministers,  etc." 

The  semi-centennial  anniversary  of  the  revival  of  Columbia  College  was 
celebrated  in  April,  1837.  An  imposing  procession  of  trustees,  professors, 
clergymen,  societies,  public  officials,  and  dignitaries  from  universities  of 
other  states,  with  appropriate  costumes  and  banners,  formed  on  the  college 
green  near  Murray  street,  and  marched  through  some  of  the  principal  thor- 
oughfares to  St.  John's  Park  and  St.  John's  Church,  where  the  exercises 
were  of  a  memorable  character.  President  Duer  conferred  the  honorary 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  upon  William  CuUen  Bryant,  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,. 
and  Charles  Fenno  Hoffman  ;  of  LL.D.  upon  David  B.  Ogden  and  George 
Griffin ;  and  of  D.D.  upon  seven  prominent  clergymen.  The  president's 
levee  in  the  evening,  wrote  Willis,  "'  was  one  of  the  most  striking  fHes 
New  York  ever  witnessed.  The  picture-galleries  and  conservatories  of 
half  the  town  were  laid  under  contribution  to  supply  the  plants,  paintings, 
and  statuary  with  which  the  corridors  and  alcoves  of  the  spacious  suite  of 
apartments  were  decorated  ;  and  the  number  of  eminent  literary  and  pro- 
fessional persons,  mingling  with  the  young  sprigs  of   fashion  and    grave 
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political  characters  of  all  parties,  rendered  the  scene  at  once  novel  and 
animated.  Such  reunions  make  the  halls  of  learning  serve  a  more  benefi- 
cent purpose  than  mere  pupilage  in  letters."  Five  years  later,  in  1842, 
the  annual  commencement  of  Columbia  College  was  held  in  the  Middle 
Dutch  Church  in  Nassau  street,  corner  of  Cedar,  and  among  the  fourteen 
members  of  the  graduating  class  who  delivered  orations  was  Abram  S. 
Hewitt.  .Nathaniel  F.  Moore  on  that  occasion  was  inaugurated  president 
of  the  college,   Peter  Augustus  Jay,  chairman  of  the   board   of  trustees^ 


OPENING   OF  THE    FOUNTAINS   IN    CITY   HALL   PARK, 


making  a  brilliant   address,  to  which  the  new  president  responded  in  the 
happiest  manner. 

Before  the  end  of  that  month  the  Croton  river,  turned  into  its  new  and 
enduring  channel,  rushed  into  the  city.  "  Nothing  is  talked  of  or  thought 
of  just  now  but  Croton  water,"  writes  Mr.  Hone.  ''  Political  spouting  has 
given  place  to  water-spouts,  and  the  free  current  of  water  has  diverted  the 
attention  of  the  people  from  the  vexed  questions  of  the  confused  state  of 
the  national  currency.  It  is  astonishing  how  popular  the  introduction 
of  water  is  among  all  classes  of  our  citizens,  and  how  cheerfully   they 
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acquiesce  in  the  enormous  expense  which  will  burden  them  and  their  pos- 
terity with  taxes  to  the  lastest  generation."  The  event  was  celebrated 
with  an  imposing  military  and  civic  procession,  eclipsing  in  point  of  mag- 
nitude and  invention  both  its  predecessors — the  great  pageant  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  in  1788,  and  the  Canal  celebration  of  1825. 
While  parading  the  streets  the  multitudes  were  suddenly  greeted  with  the 
opening  of  the  fountains  in  City  Hall  Park,  and  the  wildest  enthusiasm  was 
the  result.  The  procession  halted  at  this  point,  to  listen  to  stirring 
speeches  and  appropriate  music. 

Writing  not  far  from  this  time  Mr.  Hone  reveals  to  us  a  striking  con- 
dition of  public  sentiment  concerning  amusements.  "  The  people  will  be 
amused  ;  they  must  have  some  way  of  passing  their  evenings  besides  pok- 
ing the  fire  and  playing  with  the  children.  The  theatre  does  not  seem 
exactly  the  right  thing  ;  when  it  revives  a  little  and  raises  its  head,  the 
legitimate  drama — good,  honest  tragedy,  comedy,  and  opera — has  to 
encounter  a  host  of  competitors  ready  to  administer  to  a  vitiated  public 
taste.  The  good  is  mixed  with  the  bad  ;  Shakespeare  and  Jim  Crow  come 
in  equally  for  their  share  of  condemnation,  and  the  stage  is  indiscrimi- 
nately voted  immoral,  irreligious,  and,  what  is  much  worse,  unfashionable. 
But  the  good  folks  as  well  as  the  bad  must  be  amused,  and  at  the  present 
time  lectures  are  all  in  vogue.  Regular  courses  have  commenced  at  the 
Mercantile  Library  Association,  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  the  Lyceum,  and 
the  Historical  Society,  at  all  of  which  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  distin- 
guished men  of  this  and  other  states  have  agreed  to  contribute  their 
learning  and  eloquence.  Concerts,  vocal  and  instrumental,  are  also  well 
attended.  Mr.  Knoop  fiddles  and  Braham  sings  to  large  audiences,  whose 
$400  or  $500  a  night  is  made  as  easily  as  a  broker's  commissions ;  and 
ladies'  recitations  come  in  for  a  good  share  of  public  patronage."  This 
reminds  us  that  Fanny  EUsler  in  1840  danced  fifteen  nights  at  the  Park 
Theatre,  and,  although  it  was  in  a  season  of  great  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments, she  "  brought  to  the  house  something  like  $24,000,  of  which  sum 
she  put  $9,000  or  $10,000  in  her  own  pocket.  The  seats  were  all  taken 
every  night,  and  it  seemed  as  if,  had  the  theatre  been  twice  as  large,  it 
would  have  been  equally  full." 

On  the  24th  of  January,  1842,  the  arrival  of  Charles  Dickens  and  his 
wife  in  New  York  created  an  extraordinary  sensation.  Mr.  Hone  writes: 
*'This  gentleman  is  the  celebrated  '  Boz,'  whose  name  'rings  through  the 
world  with  loud  applause,'  the  fascinating  writer  whose  fertile  imagination 
and  ready  pen  conceived  and  sketched  the  immortal  Pickwick,  his  prince 
of  valets  and  his  body-guard  of  choice  cronies ;  who  has  made  us  laugh 
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with  *  Mantalini'  and  cry  with  poor  '  Little  Nell ' ;  caused  us  to  shrink  with 
horror  from  the  effects  of  lynch  law,  as  administered  by  the  misguided 
Lord  George  Gordon,  and  to  listen  with  unmitigated  delight  to  the  ticking 
of  '  Master  Humphrey's  Clock.'  The  visit  of  this  popular  writer  has  been 
heralded  in  advance.  I  signed,  with  a  number  of  other  persons,  three  or 
four  days  ago,  a  letter,  to  be  presented  to  him  on  his  arrival  in  this  city, 
giving  him  a  hearty  welcome  and  inviting  him  to  a  public  dinner,  which, 
from  the  spirit  which  appears  to  prevail  on  the  subject,  will  be  no  common 
affair.  In  addition  to  the  dinner  which  it  is  intended  to  give  Mr.  Dickens, 
a  grand  ball  is  to  be  gotten  up  for  him  and  his  lady  at  the  Park  Theatre, 
where  it  is  proposed  to  have  tableaux  vivants  and  other  devices  illustrating 
some  of  the  prominent  scenes  in  his  admirable  stories.  February  i  :  I  went 
to  two  Boz  meetings  last  evening,  one  at  the  Carlton  House,  of  the  dinner- 
ites,  at  which  Chief-Justice  Jones  presided.  A  committee  of  arrangements 
was  appointed  and  the  officers  of  the  dinner  selected.  They  consist  of 
Washington  Irving,  John  Duer,  John  A.  King,  Judge  Betts,  and  myself, 
and  we  are  to  determine  on  the  presiding  officer  and  the  names  of  the 
vice-presidents.  The  other  was  the  meeting  of  the  ballites,  at  the  Astor 
House,  the  mayor  in  the  chair.  A  long  report  from  the  committee  was 
adopted.  This  affair  is  in  a  forward  state,  and  promises  to  eclipse  the 
Lafayette  ball  at  Castle  Garden." 

The  Dickens  ball  came  off  on  the  15th  of  February,  four  days  before 
the  dinner.  The  old  Park  Theatre  opposite  the  City  Hall  was  transformed 
into  an  immense  dancing-hall  by  flooring  the  stage  and  pit,  and  twenty-five 
hundred  persons  were  present.  The  decorations  were  all  "  Pickwickian." 
At  the  extreme  end,  opposite  the  main  entrance,  curtains  were  hung 
before  a  small  stage,  which  were  lifted  at  intervals  between  the  cotillions 
and  waltzes,  disclosing  Pickwick  himself,  and  many  of  Dickens's  most  not- 
able characters  in  Nicholas  Nickleby,  Oliver  Twisty  The  Old  Curiosity 
Shop,  Barnaby  Rudge,  etc.  These  tableaux  vivants  were  particularly 
creditable  to  the  taste  and  ingenuity  of  the  committee,  and  must  have  been 
a  genuine  surprise  and  pleasure  to  the  English  novelist.  It  was  the  great- 
est compliment  ever  paid  to  a  living  writer  of  fiction.  The  company  began 
to  assemble  at  half-past  seven  o'clock,  and  at  nine,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dickens  arrived,  the  crush  was  excessive.  A  lane  was  opened  in  the 
crowd,  through  which  the  honored  guests  were  conducted  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  room,  and  formally  received  by  the  committee,  Philip  Hone,  its 
chairman,  making  a  short  speech,  after  which  they  joined  in  the  dancing. 

The  historic  City  Hotel  in  Broadway,  just  above  Trinity  Church,  was 
the  scene  of  the  Dickens  dinner  on  February  19  ;  two  hundred  and  thirty 
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were  seated  at  the  tables.  The  decorations  were  drawn  chiefly  from  the 
works  of  ''  Boz."  Washington  Irving  presided,  and  when  he  rose  at  the 
proper  time  to  deliver  a  prepared  speech  ''he  broke  down  flat  (as  he  prom- 
ised us  beforehand  he  would)"  says  Mr.  Hone,  ''and  concluded  with  this 
toast, '  Charles  Dickens,  the  literary  guest  of  the  nation.'  The  guest  made 
his  acknowledgments  in  an  excellent  speech  delivered  with  great  animation, 
and  characterized  by  good  taste  and  warm  feeling."  Many  brilliant  speeches 
followed,  for  it  was  a  talented  body  of  men  assembled.  "  An  unusual 
feature  of  this  festivity,"  we  are  told,  "  was  the  presence  of  a  coterie  of 
charming  women,  who  were  at  first  stowed  away  in  a  small  room  adjoin- 
ing the  upper  part  of  the  hall,  and  who  edged  by  degrees  into  the  room, 
and  finally  got  possession  of  the  stage,  behind  the  president."  Mrs. 
Dickens  was  with  the  fair  invaders,  among  whom  were  Mrs.  Colden,  Mrs. 
Brevoort,  Miss  Wilkes,  Miss  Sedgwick,  and  many  others. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  next  month  Mr.  Hone  was  in  Washington, 
and  writes,  March  15:  "Dickens  and  his  wife  are  here.  There  has  not 
been  much  fuss  made  about  him.  They  laugh  at  us  in  New  York  for 
doing  so  much,  and  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme.  He  has  been  invited 
to  dine  by  several  gentlemen  to  whom  he  brought  letters.  Among  the 
rest,  Mr.  Adams  invited  him  and  his  wife  to  dinner  on  Sunday  at  half-past 
two  o'clock.  (This  early  hour  was  fixed,  I  suppose,  to  keep  up  the  primi- 
tive beauty  of  New  England  republican  habits.)  Some  clever  people  were 
invited  to  meet  them.  They  came,  he  in  a  frock  coat,  and  she  in  her  bon- 
net. They  sat  at  table  until  four  o'clock,  when  he  said,  '  Dear,  it  is  time 
for  us  to  go  home  and  dress  for  dinner.'  They  were  engaged  to  dine 
with  Robert  Greenhow  at  the  fashionable  hour  of  half-past  five !  A 
most  particularly  funny  idea,  to  leave  the  table  of  John  Quincy  Adams 
to  dress  for  a  dinner  at  Robert  Greenhow's  !  This  has  been  a  day  of 
great  business.  After  our  dinner-party  broke  up  "  (given  by  Postmaster- 
General  Francis  Granger)  "  we  went  to  the  president's  levee — the  last 
of  the  season — and  the  crowd  was  great.  .  .  .  Dickens  was  at  the 
levee,  and  Washington  Irving,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  Irving  out- 
bozzed  '  Boz.'  He  collected  a  crowd  around  him:  the  men  pressed  on 
to  shake  his  hand,  and  the  women  to  touch  the  hem  of  his  garment. 
Somebody  told  me  that  they  saw  a  woman  put  on  his  hat,  in  order,  as  she 
told  her  companions,  that  she  might  have  it  to  say  that  she  had  worn 
Washington  Irving's  hat.  All  this  was  '  fun  to  them,*  as  the  frogs  said, 
but  'death'  to  poor  Irving,  who  has  no  relish  for  such  sort  of  glorifica- 
tion, and  has  less  tact  than  any  man  living  to  get  along  with  it  decently." 

On  reaching  New  York  in  the  afternoon  of  the  26th  of  April,  Mr.  Hone 
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learned  that  Dr.  Wainwright  had  called  in  the  course  of  the  morning  to 
invite  him  to  a  family  dinner,  to  meet  William  H.  Prescott,  of  Boston. 
Being  too  late  for  dinner  he  joined  the  party  afterward,  "  and  enjoyed  a 
highly  intellectual  treat."  Mr.  Hone  gave  a  family  dinner  on  the  2d  of 
May  to  the  famous  Prescott,  the  gentlemen  present  being  Dr.  Wainwright, 
Mr.  Brevoort*,  Lieutenant-Governor  Bradish,  James  G.  King,  William  B. 
Astor,  Isaac  S.  Hone,  David  C.  Golden,  and  Charles  A.  Davis.  The  host 
describes  his  guest  :  "  Mr.  Prescott  is  rather  a  handsome  man,  of  about 
six-and-forty,  of  intellectual  appearance,  agreeable  in  manners,  bright  in 
conversation,  with  much  vivacity,  free  from  pedantry,  and  modest,  as  we 
always  wish  to  find  a  man  of  such  talents.  He  is  engaged  at  present  in 
writing  a  history  of  Mexico,  which  requires  about  a  year  to  be  finished." 

Dickens  returned  to  New  York,  where  he  was  much  entertained,  and 
sailed  for  Europe  in  June.  The  following  entry  in  Mr.  Hone's  journal, 
the  8th  of  June,  will  be  read  with  interest  :  "  On  coming  down  to  break- 
fast yesterday  I  found  a  kind  note  from  Mr.  James  G.  King,  to  attend, 
with  one  of  my  lady  folk,  a  parting  breakfast,  given  at  Highwood,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dickens.  Margaret  and  I  went  over  at  ten  o'clock,  where  we 
found  the  Boz  and  Bozess,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archibald  Gracie,  Miss  Wilkes 
and  the  doctor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Golden,  Miss  Ward,  and  the  charming  family 
of  our  host  and  hostess.  We  had  a  breakfast  worthy  of  the  entertainers 
and  the  entertained  ;  and  such  strawberries  and  cream  !  The  house  and 
the  grounds  and  the  view  and  the  libraries  and  the  conservatory  were  all 
more  beautiful  than  I  have  ever  seen  them.  Having  been  favored  with 
an  invitation  to  accompany  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dickens  to  Sandy  Hook,  I  left 
Margaret  to  take  Mrs.  Golden  and  Miss  Wilkes  in  the  barouche  to  town, 
and  was  driven  to  Jersey  Gity,  where,  by  previous  arrangements,  a  steam- 
boat was  sent  to  take  us  on  board.  ...  A  cold  collation  was  spread, 
to  which  and  to  an  infinite  number  of  bottles  of  champagne  the  utmost 
justice  was  done.  Speeches  and  toasts  and  bright  sayings  went  around, 
of  all  which  Dickens  was  the  most  fruitful  theme.  I  gave  his  health  in  the 
following  toast  :  '  Gharles  Dickens  ;  the  welcome  acquired  by  literary 
reputation  has  been  confirmed  and  justified  by  personal  intercourse.'  I 
was  invited  to  dine  "  (the  same  evening)  "  at  Mr.  Gharles  A.  Davis's,  a  din- 
ner given  to  the  great  financial  giants  who  arrived  on  the  Great  Western^ 
Messrs.  Horsley  Palmer  and  Sampson  Ricardo.  The  former  is  the  gov- 
erning spirit  of  the  Bank  of  England,  which  governs  England  ;  England 
governs  Europe,  and  Europe  governs  the  world.  The  world  was  made 
for  Horsley  Palmer  ;  his  solid,  portly  presence,  and  the  bright,  shining 
face  of  Mr.  Ricardo  seem  to  be  the  suitable  representatives  and  embodi- 
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ment  of  the  bank-notes  and  the  gold  and  silver  of  Great  Britain.  The 
rest  of  our  dinner-party  consisted  of  Mr.  Labouchere,  Judge  Oakley,  the 
collector,  William  B.  Astor,  Moses  H.  Grinnell,  R.  M.  Blatchford,  Henry 
Parish,  John  I.  Palmer,  James  G.  King,  and  Cornelius  W.  Lawrence." 

A  few  days  later  a  delightful  dinner  was  given  by  Robert  Minturn, 
where  Horsley  Palmer  was  again  the  lion  of  the  feast;  present.  Senator 
Crittenden  from  Kentucky,  Moses  Grinnell,  George  Curtis,  Charles  H. 
Russell,  George  GrifTin,  John  C.  Hamilton,  Henry  Cary,  P'rederic  De  Pey- 
ster,  Mr.  Ogden,  and  Philip  Hone.  At  nine  o'clock  Rev.  Dr.  Wainwright, 
who  also  had  a  dinner-party  that  evening,  joined  the  company  at  Mr. 
Minturn's,  with  several  of  his  guests,  of  whom  were  Ogden  Hoffman,  Dan- 
iel Lord,  and  Mr.  Curtis  of  Boston.  The  record  says:  ''The  whole  party 
sat  and  drank  fine  wine,  and  had  conversation  of  the  most  brilliant  kind 
until  the  '  noon  '  of  night."  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  so  much  of 
fashionable  New  York  dwelt  below  Astor  place  as  late  into  the  century  as 
1 841.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Valentine  Mott  lived  then  in  an  elegant  house  in 
Bleecker  street,  where  they  gave  a  ball  in  November,  in  honor  of  the 
French  Prince  de  Joinville,  "in  a  style  of  magnificence,"  says  Mr.  Hone, 
"  which  we  have  not  witnessed  for  a  long  time.  My  wife  and  daughters 
and  myself  were  invited,  but  I  alone  represented  the  family.  ...  It 
was  a  superb,  hot-pressed  edition  of  New  York's  'good  society,'  elegantly 
bound,  with  gilt  edges  and  rich  illustrations.  Lord  Morpeth  divided  the 
notice  of  the  company  with  the  distinguished  guest  of  the  evening.  His 
society  and  conversation  were  much  courted.  In  his  manner  he  is,  like 
most  of  his  countrymen,  fidgety  and  ill  at  ease,  a  forced  vivacity,  a  despe- 
rate determination  to  do  'the  agreeable,'  come  what  may."  One  evening 
before  the  end  of  December,  our  chronicler  went  to  two  parties;  "first  to 
Mrs.  Hamersley's,  in  the  handsome  new  house,  her  share  of  the  Mason 
row  above  us  in  Broadway,  where  everything  was  in  the  finest  style ;  and 
afterwards  to  Mrs.  Charles  Heckscher's,  where  the  party  was  given  in  honor 
of  the  bride,  Mrs.  Washington  Coster,  .^ite  Miss  Elizabeth  Oakley.  .  .  . 
I  went  to  Mrs.  Hamersley's  at  ten  o'clock,  and  found  a  half-dozen  ladies  in 
the  receiving-room,  and  at  eleven,  when  I  came  away,  it  was  difficult  to 
make  my  way  through  the  crowd." 

One  of  the  notable  entertainments  of  the  winter  of  1840  was  a  magnifi- 
cent fancy  ball  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Brevoort  at  their  spacious  resi- 
dence in  Fifth  avenue,  corner  of  Ninth  street,  which  they  first  opened  to 
their  friends  in  December,  1838.  The  notice  on  the  cards  of  invitation, 
costume  a  la  rigiceiir,  virtually  excluded  ordinary  dress,  thus  "  Every  one 
appeared  as  some  one  else."     About  five  hundred  were  present.     Mr.  Hone 
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went  as  Cardinal  Wolsey,  in  a  robe  of  scarlet  merino,  his  daughters  Mary 
(Mrs.  Schermerhorn)  and  Catharine  as  Night  and  Day,  Margaret  as  Annot 
Lyle  in  the  Legend  of  Montrose,  his  sons  John  and  Robert  as  Royal  Poet  and 
Highlander,  and  Jones  Schermerhorn  as  Gessler  the  Austrian  governor  in 
the  time  of  William  Tell.  "  I  am  not  quite  sure,"  says  Mr.  Hone,  "  whether 
the  pleasantest  part  of  such  an  affair  does  not  consist  in  *  the  note  of  prep- 
aration,' the  contriving  and  fixing,  exulting  and  doubting,  boasting  and 
fretting,  and  fussing  and  scolding,  which  are  played  off  in  advance  of  the 
great  occasion."  The  ball  was  a  pronounced  success  in  every  particular, 
and  a  social  landmark  for  years  afterward.  One  of  its  exciting  novelties 
was  the  admission  of  a  reporter,  in  the  habit  of  a  knight  in  armor,  from  the 
New  York  Herald,  then  five  years  old  and  conducted  in  a  most  original  and 
unexpected  way.  Bennett,  who  was  making  the  science  of  journalism  a 
study,  had  called  on  Mr.  Brevoort  and  asked  permission  for  his  representa- 
tive to  be  present  and  write  an  account  of  the  party  for  his  paper.  Many 
of  the  guests  resented  the  liberty  thus  taken  with  their  names  and  costumes, 
while  others  remarked,  apologetically,  of  the  new  departure,  "  The  more 
personalities  they  have  in  their  papers,  the  more  papers  they  sell." 

Following  closely  upon  this  ball  was  a  series  of  breakfasts  given  by  Mr. 
William  Douglass  at  his  fine  mansion,  corner  of  Park  place  and  Church 
street.  Some  one  spoke  of  them  as  the  last  imitation  of  European  refine- 
ment, but  Mr.  Hone  thought  they  could  hardly  be  called  an  imitation,  "  for 
in  taste,  elegance,  and  good  management  they  go  beyond  most  things  of 
the  kind  in  Europe.  The  first  of  these  breakfasts  was  given  last  Thurs- 
day (May  7),  and  they  are  to  be  repeated  weekly  until  further  notice.  My 
daughters  went  then,  and  their  favorable  account  induced  me  to  join  the 
throng  of  beauty  and  fashion  this  day.  The  company  assembles  about 
one  o'clock  and  remains  until  four.  Breakfast  is  served  at  two  o'clock,  and 
consists  of  coffee  and  chocolate,  light  dishes  of  meat,  ice-cream  and  con- 
fectionery, with  lemonade,  and  French  and  German  wines.  The  first  two 
floors  of  this  spacious  house  are  thrown  open  ;  the  dining-room  opens  into 
a  beautiful  conservatory.  The  honors  of  the  house  are  performed  by  the 
bachelor  host,  assisted  by  his  sisters,  Mrs.  Douglass  Cruger  and  Mrs.  Mon- 
roe, and  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Kane."  As  late  as  1849  ^^-  Hone  describes  a 
banquet  '^  at  Mr.  John  C.  Stevens'  palace.  College  place."  He  says:  "The 
house  is  indeed  a  palace.  The  Palais  Bourbon  in  Paris,  Buckingham  Palace 
in  London,  and  Sans-Souci  at  Berlin,  are  little  grander  than  this  residence 
of  a  simple  citizen  of  our  republican  city,  a  steamboat  builder  and  propri- 
etor, but  a  mighty  good  fellow  and  most  hospitable  host,  as  all  who  know 
him   will   testify.     Twenty   ladies    and    gentlemen,  besides    the   host   and 
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hostess,  were  seated,  a  few  minutes  before  seven  o'clock,  around  a  table 
of  sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate  them  pleasantly  and  conveniently." 

George  Curtis's  home  at  the  time  was  in  Washington  place,  and  Archi- 
bald Grade's  in  Waverley  place.  Mrs.  Robert  Ray,  whose  social  gather- 
ings had  long  been  among  the  most  attractive  in  the  city,  removed  soon 
after  this  to  a  more  northern  locality.  Mr.  Hone  writes,  January  28,  1847: 
''  My  children  called  to  take  Mr.  Russell  and  me  from  Mr.  Spofford's  din- 
ner to  a  party  at  Mrs.  Robert  Ray's,  away  up  at  the  corner  of  Twenty- 
eighth  street  and  Ninth  avenue.  The  house  is  one  of  those  palaces  which 
have  lately  sprung  up  in  places  where  a  few  years  since  cattle  grazed,  and 
orchards  dropped  their  ripened  fruits.  This  magnificent  abode  of  costly 
luxury,  now  the  town  residence  of  my  good  friend  Mr.  Ray,  stands  on  the 
very  spot  where  his  father's  garden,  azvay  out  of  town,  flourished  long  since 
my  hair  turned  gray.  This  was  the  party  of  the  season.  Every  luxury 
was  supplied  in  abundance,  and  with  good  taste,  to  all  the  elegant  women 
and  fashionable  gentlemen  about  town."  We  learn  also  that  a  few  weeks 
before  this  "  the  better  sort  were  regaled  by  a  grand  wedding.  John  Jacob 
Astor,  son  of  William  B.  Astor  and  grandson  of  John  Jacob  Astor,  married 
Miss  Augusta  Gibbes,  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Gibbes.  The  wedding 
was  attended  at  the  house  of  her  father  by  all  the  fashionable  people  of 
the  city.  Last  evening  (December  15,  1846)  my  daughter  and  son  went 
to  a  party  at  Mr.  Astor's,  and  I  was  tempted  to  mix  in  the  splendid  crowd 
of  charming  women,  pretty  girls,  and  well-dressed  beaux.  The  spacious 
mansion  in  Lafayette  place  was  open  from  cellar  to  garret,  blazing  with  a 
thousand  lights.  The  crowd  was  excessive,  and  the  display  of  rich  jewelry 
enough  to  pay  one  day's  expense  of  the  Mexican  War." 

It  is  curiously  suggestive  as  well  as  illustrative  to  read  of  the  sale  of 
the  site  of  Washington  Hall  in  Broadway,  between  Chambers  and  Reade 
streets,  to  A.  T.  Stewart  in  1845,  "  who  is  preparing  to  erect  on  the  ground 
a  dry-goods  store,  spacious  and  magnificent  beyond  anything  of  the  kind 
in  the  New  World  ;  "  or  about  the  new  Grace  Church,  nearly  ready  for 
consecration  in  1846,  with  ''astute  criticisms  upon  Gothic  arcliitecttire  from 
ladies  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  foreign  travel,  and  scientific  remarks 
upon  acoustics  from  elderly  millionaires,  who  do  not  hear  quite  as  well  as 
formerly;"  or  to  accompany  our  guide  to  a  dinner  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  H.  Aspinwall,  ''  in  their  new  house  in  University  place,  one  of  the 
palaces  lately  erected  in  this  part  of  the  city:  "  to  another  with  "  Peter  G. 
Stuyvesant  and  a  delightful  company  in  his  splendid  new  house  in  the 
Second  avenue,  near  St.  Mark's  Church  ;  "  to  a  supper  "  at  James  W. 
Gerard's  new  mansion  in  Twentieth  street,  the  host  at  one  end  of  the  table 
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and  Dr.  Francis  at  the  other  ;  "  to  dine  "with  a  large  party  at  Moses  H. 
Grinnell's,  at  his  magnificent  mansion  in  Fourteenth  street;"  then  with 
August  Belmont  "  at  his  splendid  mansion  in  the  Fifth  avenue ;  "  and 
with  Mr.  Blatchford  "  at  his  new  house  in  Fourteenth  street  "  to  meet 
among  others  George  Bancroft,  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Stephen  Whitney, 
Robert  B.  Minturn,  George  Curtis,  William  B.  Astor,  and  George  Schuyler. 
We  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  the  gold-seekers  in  their  mad  flight  to 
California  in  1849,  with  the  noted  Astor  place  riot,  and  presently  listening 
to  the  singing  of  Jenny  Lind  ''  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  dollars  a  night." 

Perhaps,  after  all,  there  are  no  better  appointed  dinners  and  entertain- 
ments than  those  given  by  our  host,  who,  during  the  entire  one-fourth  of  a 
century,  brings  us  every  few  days  into  the  companionship  of  the  brightest 
men  and  women  of  two  continents — statesmen,  merchants,  artists,  social 
leaders,  men  of  letters,  and  great  divines — revealing  in  many  instances 
characters  and  adventures  that  in  their  reality  almost  seem  borrowed  from 
skillfully  woven  webs  of  romance,  and  lighting  the  background  of  his 
wonderful  picture  with  accounts  of  philanthropic  and  useful  achievements, 
of  improvements  and  progress,  the  turmoil  and  acrimony  of  politics, 
and  of  touching  incidents  and  important  events.  Dried  roses,  dropping 
from  between  the  leaves  of  a  volume  closed  for  forty  years,  bloom  again 
for  us  in  all  their  sweetness. 
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THE  NORTHERN  BOUNDARY  OF  TENNESSEE 

HISTORY  OF  AN  EXTRAORDINARY  CONTROVERSY 

The  dividing  line  between  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  a  portion  of 
which  line  now  constitutes  the  northern  boundary  of  Tennessee,  was  first 
conceived  in  the  minds  of  Charles  II,  and  his  council.  Its  history  thus 
begins  in  1665,  when,  without  a  "  local  habitation,"  it  existed  as  an 
imaginary  line  having  but  one  finite  end,  and  purporting  to  bound  unex- 
plored countries.  The  confusion  and  disputes  which  attended  the  effort 
to  locate  and  mark  it  by  natural  bounds  extended  through  a  large  portion 
of  our  colonial  history,  and  reached  far  into  our  national  life.  Piece  by 
piece  it  was  extended  and  patched,  following  on  in  the  wake  of  civilization 
in  its  westward  march,  until  its  final  completion  in  1859-60,  when  it  was 
located  and  marked  by  the  joint  commission  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky, 
and  confirmed  by  legislation  in  both  states. 

This  history  is  thus  divided  into  two  periods.  The  first  extends  from 
the  grant  of  Charles  H.  in  1665  to  the  cession  act  of  North  Carolina  in 
1790,  when  this  line  constituted  the  boundary  between  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  The  second  period  extends  from  the  cession  act  of  1790  to  the 
final  completion  of  the  line  in  i860,  during  which  time  it  constituted,  until 
1796,  the  northern  boundary  of  the  southwest  territory,  and  subsequently 
the  northern  boundary  of  Tennessee. 

During  the  first  period  it  was  extended  by  three  successive  steps.  First, 
in  1728,  by  a  joint  commission  under  the  authority  of  George  H.  and  of  the 
lords  proprietors  of  Carolina,  it  was  run  two  hundred  and  forty-one  miles 
from  the  coast  to  a  point  on  Peter's  creek.  Second,  in  1749,  it  was  ex- 
tended to  a  point  on  Steep  Rock  creek,  a  distance  of  eighty-eight  miles, 
by  commissioners  of  George  II.  Third,  in  1779-80  it  was  extended  to  the 
Cumberland  mountain  by  a  joint  commission  of  North  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  was  continued  to  the  Tennessee  river  by  the  Virginia  commis- 
sioners, and  its  termination  marked  on  the  Mississippi.  The  line  of  the 
Virginia  commissioners,  commonly  known  as  Walker's  line,  was  con- 
firmed by  two  enactments  of  North  Carolina  in  1789  and  1790,  and  by 
Virginia  in  1791. 

In  the  days  when  European  monarchs  rewarded  their  favorites  with 
grants  of  immense  tracts  of  territory  in  the  New  World,  they  did  their 
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• 
surveying  at  the  council-table,  and  used  oceans  and  parallels  of  latitude  for 

boundary  lines.  Thus,  when  James  I.,  in  1606,  gave  the  London  Company 
that  immense  tract  called  Virginia,  he  bounds  it  by  the  thirty-eighth  and 
thirty-fourth  parallels  of  north  latitude,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the 
South  Seas.  He  similarly  bounds  the  territory  of  the  Plymouth  Company 
by  the  same  oceans,  and  by  the  forty-fifth  and  forty-first  parallels.  The 
belt  of  three  degrees  between  these  grants  he  leaves  open  to  either  com- 
pany which  shall  first  occupy  the  territory.  When,  in  1609,  the  same  king 
changed  the  charter  of  the  London  Company,  he  enlarged  the  limits  of 
Virginia,  and  describes  the  boundaries  as  follows :  ''  From  the  point  of  land, 
Cape  or  Point  Comfort,  all  along  the  seacoast  to  the  northward  two 
hundred  miles,  and  from  said  Cape  or  Point  Comfort  all  along  the  seacoast 
to  the  southward  two  hundred  miles,  ...  up  into  the  land  throughout 
from  sea  to  sea." 

The  territory  thus  granted  to  Virginia  extended  from  Cape  Fear  to 
Sandy  Hook,  and  included  all  of  what  is  now  North  Carolina  and  Tennes- 
see, and  portions  of  what  is  now  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi,  as  well  as  all  of  what  is  now  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  New 
Jersey,  and  portions  of  what  is  now  Pennsylvania  and  other  middle  states. 
The  grant  to  the  Plymouth  Company  in  1620  made  the  fortieth  parallel 
their  southern  limit,  and  established  this  parallel  of  forty  degrees  as  the 
northern  boundary  of  Virginia.  The  subsequent  dissolution  of  the  London 
Company  by  James  L  did  not  change  the  territorial  limits  of  Virginia,  but 
only  its  proprietorship,  converting  it  into  a  royal  province.  Charles  IL 
attached  but  little  sanctity  to  the  rights  of  the  colony,  or  the  gift  of  his 
grandfather.  On  March  24,  1662,  he  granted  to  some  of  his  favorites, 
viz.  :  "  Our  right  trusty  and  right  well-beloved  cousin  and  councillor, 
Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  our  High  Chancellor  of  England  ;  our  right 
trusty  and  right  intirely  beloved  cousin  and  councillor,  George,  Duke  of 
Albemarle,"  etc.,  ad  nauseam^  *'  all  that  province  .  .  .  within  36°  of 
north  latitude,"  etc.  On  June  30,  1665,  he  enlarged  this  grant,  and  named 
a  line  destined  to  become  famous  in  our  history  and  a  familiar  word  to  our 
people,  the  line  of  36°  30'. 

Colonel  Byrd  tells  us  how  this  second  grant  was  brought  about  :  "  Sir 
William  Berkeley,  who  was  one  of  the  grantees,  and  at  that  time  governor 
of  Virginia,  finding  a  territory  of  thirty-one  miles  in  breadth  between  the 
inhabited  part  of  Virginia  and  the  above-mentioned  boundary  of  Carolina, 
advised  the  Lord  Clarendon  of  it ;  and  his  lordship  had  interest  enough 
with  the  king  to  obtain  a  second  patent  to  include  it."  This  was  perhaps 
one  cause  of  the  unpopularity  of  Governor  Berkeley  in  Virginia.     In  this 
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second  grant  Charles  II.  gives  to  the  lords  proprietors  of  Carolina  "  all  that 
province,  territory,  or  tract  of  ground,  .  .  .  extending  north  and  east- 
ward as  far  as  the  Carahtuke  river,  or  inlet,  upon  a  streight  westerly  line 
to  Wyonoke  creek,  which  lys  within  or  about  the  degrees  of  thirty-six  and 
thirty  minutes  northern  latitude,  and  so  west  in  a  direct  line  as  far  as  the 
South  Seas;  and  south  and  westward  as  far  as  the  degrees  of  twenty-nine 
inclusive,  northern  latitude,  and  so  west  in  a  direct  line  as  far  as  the 
South  Seas,"  etc.  Thus  this  profligate  monarch,  importuned  by  greedy 
and  unscrupulous  courtiers,  scarcely  giving  a  thought  to  the  consequences 
of  his  action,  ignores  alike  the  acts  of  his  predecessors  and  the  vested  rights 
of  his  subjects,  and  bounds  by  an  imaginary  line  a  territory  which  he  has 
no  right  to  convey.  Among  any  other  people  on  the  globe,  the  seeds  thus 
sown,  the  conflict  of  title  and  unlocated  boundary,  would  have  borne  in 
future  years  its  legitimate  fruit  of  strife  and  bloodshed.  That  this  fatal 
consequence  was  averted  from  our  ancestors  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  abun- 
dance of  unsettled  territory  ;  but  it  is  mainly  due  to  the  liberal  spirit  and 
fraternal  feeling  which  animated  them  in  the  Revolution,  and  to  the  com- 
munity of  interests  awakened  by  the  struggle.  In  May,  1776,  Virginia 
framed  a  bill  of  rights,  and  enacted  a  constitution.  Section  21  of  this 
instrument  declares  :  "  The  territory  contained  within  the  charters  erecting 
the  colonies  of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  North  and  South  Carolina,  is  hereby 
ceded  and  confirmed  to  those  states  forever."  Haywood  remarks  on  this 
point :  *'  Here  was  magnanimously  cut  off  and  surrendered  all  the  territory 
which  had  been  taken  from  Virginia  to  satisfy  the  grants  to  the  lords 
proprietors."  Haywood  is  just  in  calling  this  action  magnanimous.  While 
Virginia  could  not  perhaps  have  maintained  a  successful  claim  to  the  pos- 
session of  those  territories  to  which  her  abstract  prior  title  had  so  long  lain 
dormant,  and  had  been  weakened,  if  not  destroyed,  by  so  many  capricious 
grants  from  the  same  power  by  which  it  was  created,  yet  her  position 
offered  strong  temptations  to  pursue  the  time-sanctioned  European  policy, 
the  policy  which  European  statesmen  consider  sagacious,  which  has  built 
up  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbors,  and 
which  is  pursued  now,  and  ever  has  been  pursued  throughout  the  whole 
history  of  their  diplomacy.  That  policy  would  have  been  to  nurse  her 
claims,  to  hold  them  as  a  perpetual  thorn  in  the  side  of  her  sister  states,  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  the  Union,  to  make  herself  the  great  central 
absorbing  power,  and  gradually  to  encroach  on  the  lesser  states.  Such  a 
policy  was  favored  by  a  portion  of  her  politicians,  and  was  feared  by 
several  of  the  smaller  states,  especially  by  Maryland. 

Had  a  monarch  ruled  the  destinies  of  Virginia,  such  would  have  been 
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the  inevitable  tendency  of  events.  With  a  territory  undisputed  from  the 
fortieth  parallel  to  36°  30',  except  the  little  corner  which  included  Mary-^ 
land,  Delaware,  and  portions  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  ;  with  actual 
possession  joined  to  best  title,  and  the  right  acquired  by  conquest  from 
Great  Britain  to  all  the  unoccupied  western  lands  up  to  the  lakes;  with 
wealth,  population,  and  resources  then  far  superior  to  any  of  her  sister 
states,  the  prospect  was  certainly  alluring,  had  the  ambition  of  Virginia 
aimed  at  empire.  But  a  far  different  spirit  animated  her  people.  Fired 
with  the  love  of  liberty,  and  struggling  for  their  own  freedom  from  the 
grasp  of  Great  Britain,  no  thought  entered  their  minds  of  aggression 
against  the  brethren  fighting  by  their  sides.  Impelled  by  this  spirit  of  her 
people,  she  devoted  her  efforts  to  bind  the  states  in  a  fraternal  compact ; 
to  remove  all  causes  of  jealousy,  and  to  build  up  a  great  and  permanent 
federal  republic,  she  hastened  to  surrender  all  claims  to  the  territory  of 
her  sister  states,  and  to  dismember  herself  of  her  own  vast  domains.  In 
her  great  cession  of  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio — the  greatest 
cession  of  territory  in  the  history  of  the  world  ever  voluntarily  made  by  a 
powerful  state  able  to  defend  it — she  invited  the  other  states  to  follow 
her  example,  and  thus  made  possible  the  local  governments  and  magical 
development  of  the  West,  and  she  averted  the  jealousy,  and  possibly  the 
anarchy  and  bloodshed,  that  might  have  followed  the  assertion  of  her 
claims.  As  we  see  her  thus  voluntarily  stripping  herself  of  her  territory 
until  she  shrinks  up  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Atlantic,  shall  we 
view  her  with  that  kindly  pity  which  we  feel  for  the  man  whose  good- 
natured  weakness  has  permitted  greatness  and  fortune  to  fall  from  his 
grasp?  Does  not  her  course  rather  reveal  a  broad  wisdom  which  Euro- 
pean statesmen  have  never  been  able  to  comprehend,  and  a  philanthropy 
which  looked  to  the  good  of  mankind  and  not  to  the  grasping  of  power  or 
the  extension  of  state  lines  ?  Whether  we  consider  her  magnanimous  or 
weak,  we  cannot  refuse  the  praise  which  poets  and  historians  may  bestow 
with  kindling  warmth  but  which  the  world  echoes  with  faint  applause  : 

"  Less  great  in  what  thou  art 
Than  in  that  thou  hast  forborne  to  be." 

But  whatever  may  be  our  reflections  on  the  course  of  Virginia,  it  is  at 
least  certain  that  her  action  in  1776  forever  quieted  all  questions  of  con- 
flict of  title  to  the  territory  of  North  Carolina.  It  now  remained  to  com- 
plete the  location  of  this  imaginary  line — this  line  which,  though  it  failed 
to  bring  on  the  conflict  of  title  and  territory  which  the  careless  and  selfish 
kings   of   England  had  bequeathed  as  a  legacy  to  America,  was  yet  des- 
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tined  to  bear  some  of  its  bitter  fruit,  and  to  become  famous  in  our  history 
.in  another  and  more  recent  struggle — the  contest  for  the  Hmitation  of 
slavery  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  colonial  disputes  about  the  location  of  the  line  36°  30'  were  not 
between  the  people  of  the  two  colonies,  but  between  the  crown  and  the 
lords  proprietors,  Virginia  being  then  a  royal  province  and  Carolina  a 
proprietary  government.  The  first  dispute  occurred  in  1710.  The  respect- 
ive commissioners  met,  and  could  not  agree  upon  the  starting-point  by 
a  difference  of  about  fifteen  miles.  They  separated  without  doing  any- 
thing. The  royal  commissioners  made  a  report  to  Queen  Anne,  bringing 
serious  charges  against  the  commissioners  of  the  lords  proprietors  of 
Carolina.  On  March  i,  17 10,  an  order  of  council  was  issued,  from  which 
I  quote  the  following:  ''That  the  Commissioners  of  Carolina  are  both  of 
them  Persons  engag'd  in  Interest  to  obstruct  the  settling  of  the  Bounda- 
rys  ;  for  one  of  them  has  been  for  several  years  Surveyor  General  of  Caro- 
lina, and  has  acquired,  great  Profit  to  himself  by  surveying  Lands  within 
the  controverted  Bounds,  and  has  taken  up  several  tracts  of  land  in  his 
own  Name.  The  other  of  them  is  at  this  time  Surveyor  General,  and 
hath  the  same  prospect  of  advantage  by  making  future  surveys  within 
the  said  bounds."  The  order  concludes :  '*  Her  Majesty,  in  Council,  is 
pleased  to  order,  as  it  is  hereby  ordered,  the  Rt.  Honble  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners for  Trade  and  Plantations  Do  signifye  her  Majesty's  pleasure 
herein  to  her  Majesty's  Governor,  or  Commander-in-chief  of  Virginia  for 
the  time  being,  and  to  all  persons  to  whom  it  may  belong,  as  is  proposed 
by  their  Lordships  in  said  Representation,  and  the  Rt.  Hoi^ble  the  Lords 
Proprietors  of  Carolina,  are  to  do  what  on  their  part  does  appertain." 

Colonel  Byrd,  the  Virginia  commissioner  in  1728,  defends  the  Caro- 
lina commissioners  against  the  charges  above  quoted.  In  obedience  to 
this  order,  a  conference  was  held  between  the  respective  governors,  Charles 
Eden  and  Alexander  Spottswood,  and  an  agreement  was  signed  "  That 
from  the  mouth  of  Corotuck  River,  or  Inlet,  and  setting  the  compass  on 
the  north  Shoar  thereof,  a  due  West  line  be  run,  and  fairly  marked,"  etc. 
This  agreement  bears  no  date,  and  was  forwarded  to  King  George  I.  for 
his  approval.     ''At  the  Court  of  St.  James's,  the  28th  day  of  March,  1727. 

Present,  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty  in  Council His 

Majesty  is  hereupon  pleas'd  with  the  advice  of  his  Privy  Council  to  approve 
the  said  Proposals,  .  .  .  and  to  order,  as  it  is  hereby  ordered,  that  the 
Governor,  or  Commander-in-chief,  of  our  Colony  of  Virginia  do  settle  the 
said  Boundarys,  in  conjunction  with  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina, 
agreeable  to   said  Proposals."     In  accordance  with  this  order,  the  royal 
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commission  was  issued  :  "  George  11. ,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  to  our  well- 
beloved  William  Byrd,  Richard  Fitz  William,  and  William  Dandridge, 
Esqrs,  members  of  our  Council  of  the  Colony  and  Dominion  of  Virginia, 
Greeting:  Whereas  our  late  Royal  Father  of  Blessed  Memory,"  etc.  This 
commission  is  dated  December  14,  1727,  "in  the  first  Year  of  our  Reign." 
The  Carolina  commission  runs  in  the  name  of  the  lords  proprietors.  **  Sir 
Richard  Everard,  Baronet,  Governor,  Captain  General  and  Commander-in- 
chief  of  the  said  Province:  To  Christopher  Gale,  Esqr,  Chief  Justice,  John 
Lovick,  Esqr,  Secretary,  Edward  Mosely,  Esqr,  Surveyor  General,  and 
William  Little,  Esqr,  Attorney  General,  Greeting  :...!,  therefore,  re- 
posing especial  trust  and  confidence  in  you,  .  .  .  to  be  Commissioners 
on  the  part  of  the  true  and  absolute  Lords  Proprietors." 

It  is  dated  February  21,  1728.  The  commissioners  met  March  6, 
1728,  and,  after  some  disputes,  placed  a  cedar  post  on  the  north  shore  of 
Currituck  inlet,  as  their  beginning  point  in  latitude  36°  31',  and  from  that 
point  ran  a  due  west  course,  as  they  supposed,  allowing  3^  west  for  the 
variation.  They  passed  through  the  Dismal  Swamp,  and  gained,  as  Colonel 
Byrd  expresses  it,  "  immortal  reputation  by  being  the  first  of  mankind  that 
ever  ventured  through  the  great  Dismal."  At  Buzzard  creek,  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  miles  from  the  coast,  the  Carolina  commissioners 
abandoned  the  work  on  October  5,  1728.  Colonel  Byrd  and  Mr.  Dandridge 
continued  the  line  seventy-two  miles  farther,  to  a  point  on  Peter's  creek, 
a  tributary  of  Dan  river,  near  the  Sauratowns,  two  hundred  and  forty-one 
miles  and  thirty  poles  from  the  coast,  marking  the  termination  on  a  red 
oak,  October  26,  1728. 

A  complete  account  of  this  line  was  afterward  given  by  Colonel  Byrd  in  a 
delightful  work  entitled  The  History  afthe  Dividing  Line.  Colonel  Byrd  was 
a  courtier  and  wit  of  the  first  order.  Even  Dickens  would  not  criticise  us 
for  calling  him  a  "  remarkable  man."  He  was  the  most  popular  and  influ- 
ential man  of  his  day  in  Virginia.  In  his  elegant  country-seat  of  West- 
over,  on  James  River,  he  was  the  most  hospitable  of  cavaliers  and  the  most 
genial  of  companions.  Sparkling  all  over  with  wit,  his  History  of  the 
Dividing  Line  is  perhaps  the  most  entertaining  book  ever  written  on  so  dry 
a  subject.  I  have  alluded  to  his  characteristics,  because  they  produced  an 
important  effect  on  the  location  of  the  line  of  which  he  was  the  historian 
and  the  father.  With  his  cheerful  and  generous  nature  he  combined  a  hot 
temper  and  a  lofty  pride.  He  fully  expected  all  the  people  along  the 
border  to  be  clamorous  for  the  honor  of  belonging  to  Virginia.  He  was 
disgusted  to  find  that  they  all  desired  to  fall  on  the  Carolina  side  of  the 
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line.  After  spurting  out  his  indignation,  true  to  his  generous  nature,  he 
favored  their  wishes  as  far  as  his  instructions  would  permit,  and  consented 
to  the  location  of  the  line  about  a  mile  north  of  36'^  30'.  In  his  history, 
however,  he  cannot  help  firing  a  few  parting  shots,  of  which  the  following 
will  serve  as  a  specimen  :  "  We  constantly  found  the  Borderers  laid  it  to 
heart  if  their  land  was  taken  into  Virginia.  They  chose  much  rather  to 
belong  to  Carolina,  where  they  pay  no  tribute  to  God  or  Caesar."  Of  the 
action  of  the  Carolina  commissioners  in  abandoning  the  work  on  October 
5,  I  give  Colonel  Byrd's  opinion  in  his  own  language  :  '*  We  lay  still  the  next 
day,  being  Sunday.  The  gentlemen  of  Carolina  assisted  not  at  our  public 
devotions,  because  they  were  taken  up  all  the  morning  in  making  a  for> 
midable  protest  against  our  proceeding  on  the  line  without  them.  .  .  . 
In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Fitz  William,  one  of  the  commissioners  from  Vir- 
ginia, acquainted  his  colleagues  it  was  his  opinion  that  by  his  majesty's 
order  they  could  not  proceed  farther  on  the  line  but  in  conjunction  with 
the  commissioners  of  Carolina,  for  which  reason  he  intended  to  retire  the 
next  morning  with  those  gentlemen.  This  lookt  a  little  odd  in  our  brother 
commissioner,  tho'  in  justice  to  him,  as  well  as  our  Carolina  friends,  they 
stuck  to  us  as  long  as  our  good  liquor  lasted,  and  were  so  kind  as  to  drink 
our  good  journey  to  the  mountains  in  the  last  bottle  we  had  left.  . 
This  gentleman  had  a  stil  stronger  reason  for  hurrying  back  to  Williams- 
burg, which  was  that  neither  the  General  Court  might  lose  an  able  judge 
nor  himself  a  double  salary,  tho'  he  did  but  half  the  work,  in  which,  how- 
ever, he  had  the  misfortune  to  miscarry  when  it  came  to  be  fairly  con- 
sidered." Colonel  Byrd,  with  the  remainder  of  his  party,  as  we  have  seen, 
completed  the  line  to  Peter's  creek,  as  he  expresses  it, ''  within  the  shadow 
of  the  Chariky  mountains,  where  we  set  up  our  pillars  like  Hercules,  and 
returned  home."  He  closes  his  pleasant  narrative  as  follows  :  ''  Nor  can 
we  by  any  means  reproach  ourselves  of  having  put  the  crown  to  any  exhor- 
bitant  expense  in  this  difificult  affair,  the  whole  charge  from  beginning  to 
end  amounting  to  no  more  than  ;^  1,000.  But  let  no  one  concerned  in  this 
painful  expedition  complain  of  the  scantiness  of  his  pay  so  long  as  his 
majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  add  to  our  reward  the  HONOUR  of 
his  ROYAL  approbation,  and  to  declare,  notwithstanding  the  desertion  of 
the  Carolina  commissioners,  that  the  line  by  us  run  shall  hereafter  stand 
as  the  true  boundary  betwixt  the  governments  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina." 

The  second  step  in  the  location  of  this  line  was  taken  in  1749,  when  it 
was  continued  from  Peter's  creek  to  a  point  on  Steep  Rock  creek,  a  dis- 
tance of  eighty-eight  miles,  being  in  all  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  miles 
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from  the  coast.  There  is  no  incident  of  special  interest  in  this  extension* 
It  may,  however,  be  noted  that  one  of  the  Virginia  commissioners  was 
Peter  Jefferson,  the  father  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  His  colleague  was  Joshua 
Fry,  professor  of  mathematics  in  William  and  Mary  College.  The  Caro- 
lina commissioners  were  Daniel  Weldon  and  William  Churton.  In  one 
respect  this  commission  deserves  notice.  Of  the  four  joint  commissions  of 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  this  was  the  only  one  which  engaged  in  no 
disputes,  and  the  only  one  from  which  the  Carolina  commissioners  failed 
to  protest  and  withdraw.  North  Carolina  was  now,  like  Virginia,  a  royal 
province.  The  commissioners  of  both  provinces  held  under  the  same 
authority,  the  king.     This  may  account  for  their  harmony. 

No  other  step  was  taken  in  the  location  of  the  boundary  until  after 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolution.  We  now  find  commissions  worded  in  a 
different  style,  and  for  the  first  time  look  for  their  creation  in  legislative 
enactments.  In  1779  we  come  to  the  third  step.  Urged  by  pressing 
demands  from  their  western  settlers,  the  legislatures  of  the  two  states 
found  time  in  the  midst  of  the  revolutionary  struggle  to  appoint  a  joint 
commission  to  extend  their  boundary.  The  commissioners,  Colonel 
Henderson  and  William  B.  Smith  on  the  part  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Thomas  Walker  and  Daniel  Smith  on  the  part  of  Virginia,  met  in  Sep- 
tember, 1779.  They  failed  to  find  the  point  at  which  Fry  and  Jefferson 
and  Weldon  and  Churton  ended  their  line  on  Steep  Rock  creek.  On  Sep- 
tember 6  memoranda  of  agreement  were  entered  on  the  books  of  both 
parties  to  the  effect  "  that  the  point  of  observation  was  in  north  latitude 
36°  31'  25",  and  in  west  longitude  81°  12'."  They  ran  due  south  one 
mile  to  a  point  supposed  to  be  in  latitude  36°  30',  *'  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all."  From  this  point  they  ran  a  line  which  they  supposed  to  be  due 
west,  about  forty-five  miles,  to  Carter's  valley.  Here  a  disagreement  oc- 
curred, and  the  two  commissions  separated,  running  parallel  lines  about 
two  miles  apart,  the  line  of  the  Carolina  commissioners,  generally  known  as 
Henderson's  line,  being  north  of  the  line  of  the  Virginia  commissioners, 
commonly  called  Walker's  line.  The  Carolina  commissioners  continued 
their  line  as  far  as  Cumberland  mountain.  At  this  point  they  abandoned 
the  work,  after  sending  a  letter  of  protest  against  Walker's  line.  The 
Virginia  commissioners  continued  to  Tennessee  river,  leaving  an  unsur- 
veyed  gap  from  Deer  Fork  to  the  first  or  east  crossing  of  Cumberland 
river,  a  distance  which  they  estimated  to  be  one  hundred  and  nine  miles. 
Subsequent  surveys  place  this  distance  at  ninety-seven  miles.  The  total 
distance  of  Walker's  line,  as  given  in  the  report  of  the  Virginia  commis- 
sioners, is :  "  From  Steep  Rock   creek  to  Deer  Fork,  one  hundred   and 
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twenty-three  and  three-fourths  miles ;  unsurveyed  gap  (estimated),  one 
hundred  and  nine  miles;  from  first  or  east  Cumberland  crossing,  to  second 
or  west  Cumberland  crossing,  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  miles;  thence 
to  Tennessee  river  nine  and  one-fourth  miles  ;  making  a  total  of  three 
hundred  and  seventy-three  miles."  This,  added  to  Fry  and  Jefferson's 
line,  eighty-eight  miles,  and  Byrd's  line,  two  hundred  and  forty-one  miles, 
makes  the  total  length  of  the  boundary  thus  far  extended  from  the  coast 
to  the  Tennessee  river,  seven  hundred  and  two  miles.  The  commissioners, 
although  not  authorized  to  extend  the  line  beyond  Tennessee  river,  pro- 
ceeded to  mark  its  termination  on  the  Mississippi,  but  did  not  survey  the 
intervening  distance. 

In  consequence  of  the  failure  to  make  due  allowance  for  the  variation 
of  the  needle.  Walker's  line  deflected  continuously  to  the  north.  Colonel 
Byrd's  error  of  allowing  too  great  a  variation  contributed  to  the  same 
result,  the  two  lines  being  on  opposite  sides  of  the  line  of  no  variation. 
Either  on  account  of  the  imperfection  of  their  astronomical  instruments, 
or  from  a  failure  to  test  their  work  by  a  sufficient  number  of  astronomical 
observations,  the  commissioners  seemed  not  to  detect,  or  at  least  did  not 
correct,  this  constant  northward  deflection.  Walker's  line  first  touched 
Tennessee  near  latitude  36°  34',  and  reached  Tennessee  river  near  latitude 
36°  40',  more  than  twelve  miles  too  far  north  in  a  direct  line,  or  about 
seventeen  miles  by  way  of  the  river.  This  fact  has  been  established  by 
subsequent  surveys  with  more  accurate  instruments.  Henderson's  line, 
running  two  miles  north  of  Walker's  line,  was  of  course  still  further  wrong. 
In  consequence  of  the  disagreement  of  the  commissioner^,  no  immediate 
action  was  taken  by  the  two  states.  In  1789  a  committee  of  the  North 
Carolina  legislature,  of  which  General  Thomas  Person  was  chairman,  made 
a  report,  recommending  the  adoption  of  Walker's  line.  This  report  was 
*^  concurred  with  "  by  both  houses.  At  the  same  session  of  the  legislature 
the  act  was  passed  ceding  the  western  territory,  which  is  now  Tennessee, 
to  the  United  States.  Under  the  law  of  North  Carolina  all  acts  related 
to  the  first  day  of  the  session.  Thus  the  resolution  adopting  Walker's 
line  and  the  cession  act  bore  even  date.  The  deed  executed  to  congress 
by  the  senators  of  North  Carolina  in  pursuance  of  the  cession  act  was 
dated  February  25,  1790,  and  the  deed  was  accepted  by  congress  April  2, 
1790.  On  November  2,  1790,  General  Person,  again  chairman  of  the  Caro- 
lina committee  on  boundaries,  in  consequence  of  doubts  as  to  the  for- 
mality and  sufficiency  of  the  previous  action  of  the  Carolina  legislature, 
made  a  second  report,  recommending  as  follows :  "  That  the  boundary 
line  between   the    states   of   North   Carolina  and  Virginia  be  confirmed, 
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agreeable  to  a  report  of  a  committee,  concurred  with  by  both  houses  last 
session  of  assembly,  and  that  a  law  be  passed  confirming  the  line  com- 
monly called  Walker's  line  as  the  boundary  between  the  states  of  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia,  and  reserving  the  rights  of  the  oldest  patents, 
grants,  or  entries  made  in  either  of  the  states."  On  December  11,  1790, 
this  report  was  **  read  and  concurred  with  **  by  both  houses.  It  will  be 
observed  that  in  the  first  report,  made  in  1789,  which  was  *' concurred 
with  "  and  made  the  basis  of  the  second  report,  and  thus  for  the  second 
time  **  concurred  with,"  the  following  fact  is  distinctly  set  forth.  I  quote 
the  language:  "  Mr.  Walker  and  the  other  commissioners  from  Virginia 
extended  the  line  to  Tennessee  river,  and  marked  its  termination  on  the 
Mississippi  from  observations,  leaving  the  line  from  the  Tennessee  to  that 
place  unsurveyed."  The  action  in  thus  adopting  Walker's  line,  as  clearly 
extended  it  to  the  Mississippi  as  if  posts  had  been  placed  every  five  miles 
between.  This  action  was  satisfactory  to  Virginia,  and  on  December  7, 
1791,  Walker's  line  was  confirmed  by  the  legislature  of  Virginia.  Thus 
the  boundary  was  regarded  by  both  states  as  finally  settled. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  period  of  our  history,  which  opens  with  a 
curious  complication.  In  1792,  William  Blount,  territorial  governor  of 
Tennessee,  insisted  that  the  first  resolution  of  the  Carolina  legislature  in 
1789  was  not  a  legal  confirmation  of  Walker's  line;  and  that  the  second 
resolution  of  1790,  passed  many  months  after  the  acceptance  of  the  cession 
by  congress,  was  invalid  as  to  the  United  States,  of  which  Tennessee  was 
then  a  territory.  He  further  urged  that  North  Carolina  had  for  ten  years 
before  the  cession  exercised  jurisdiction  to  Henderson's  line,  and  announced 
his  intention  of  maintaining  the  same.  A  correspondence  ensued  between 
him  and  Governor  Lee  of  Virginia,  which  resulted  in  a  proclamation  from 
Governor  Blount,  asserting  jurisdiction  to  Henderson's  line,  and  a  counter- 
proclamation  from  Governor  Lee  asserting  jurisdiction  to  Walker's  line. 
Matters  remained  in  this  confused  and  somewhat  hostile  shape  until  1801, 
when  the  two  states  appointed  a  joint  commission  to  determine  the  true 
boundary.  On  December  18,  1802,  Joseph  Martin,  Creed  Taylor,  and 
Peter  Johnson  on  the  part  of  Virginia,  and  John  Sevier,  George  Rutledge, 
and  Moses  Fisk  on  the  part  of  Tennessee,  met  at  Cumberland  Gap.  Fail- 
ing to  *'  unite  in  the  result  of  their  astronomical  observations,"  they  en- 
tered into  a  compromise,  and  unanimously  agreed  to  run  the  boundary 
parallel  to  the  two  lines  in  dispute  and  midway  between  them,  about  one 
mile  from  each.  The  surveyors,  Brice  Martin  and  Nathan  B.  Markland, 
surveyed  this  line,  and  marked  it  with  five  chops  in  the  shape  of  a  diamond. 
In    1803   the   acts  of  the  commissioners   were  confirmed  by  appropriate 
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legislation  in  both  states.  The  boundary  between  Virginia  and  Tennessee 
was  thus  finally  established.  Although  subsequent  negotiations  have 
occurred,  no  change  has  been  made.  On  March  i,  1858,  Tennessee  passed 
enactments,  and  on  March  18,  1858,  Virginia  passed  similar  enactments, 
creating  a  joint  commission  to  re-mark,  by  permanent  landmarks,  the  lin-e, 
as  agreed  on  in  1803.  Samuel  Milligan  and  George  R.  McClellan,  com- 
missioners for  Tennessee,  and  Leonidas  Baugh  and  James  C.  Black,  com- 
missioners for  Virginia,  re-marked  this  line  in  1859.  Their  acts  were 
rejected  by  Virginia  on  March  9,  i860,  and  were  never  confirmed  by  Ten- 
nessee. In  consequence  of  the  war,  the  proposition  of  Virginia  in  i860  to 
appoint  another  commission  was  not  acted  on  by  Tennessee.  In  1870 
Virginia  proposed  a  readjustment  of  her  boundaries  with  Maryland,  North 
Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  and  appointed  a  commission  consisting  of  Henry 
A.  Wise,  William  Watts,  and  D.  C.  De  Jarnette. 

The  proposal  of  Tennessee  was  transmitted  to  the  legislature  by  Gov- 
ernor Senter  in  his  message  of  December  13,  1870,  enclosing  a  communica- 
tion from  Governor  Gilbert  C.  Walker  of  Virginia,  together  with  the  Vir- 
ginia enactment.  Virginia  proposed  to  refer  the  line  for  readjustment  to 
a  joint  commission  of  the  two  states,  assisted  by  a  corps  of  skillful  engineers 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States.  A  resolution  was  passed  in  the  Ten- 
nessee senate  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  three  commissioners,  but 
failed  to  pass  the  house.  In  the  following  year  Governor  John  C.  Brown 
called  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  subject.  A  joint  committee 
of  the  two  houses  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Henry  R.  Gibson,  F.  W. 
Earnest,  Wm.  Greene,  V.  C.  Allen,  J.  H.  Cross,  W.  S.  McGaughey,  L.  M. 
Wester,  and  W.  H.  Anderson.  This  committee  gave  the  subject  a  thorough 
investigation.  Their  report,  although  it  contains  an  error  in  argument,  is 
an  excellent  history  of  this  part  of  the  line,  and  a  state  paper  of  marked 
ability.  After  reviewing  the  whole  question,  they  recommended  a  joint 
resolution,  which  was  adopted  March  28,  1872.  I  quote  the  following 
portion  :  "  That  the  governor  of  this  state  be  instructed  to  inform  the 
governor  of  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia  that  Tennessee  declines  to  do 
any  act,  or  to  entertain  any  negotiation,  looking  to  a  reopening  of  the 
question  of  boundary  between  the  two  states,  but  regards  said  boundary 
as  fixed  and  established  beyond  dispute  and  forever."  This  act  of  Ten- 
nessee was  certainly  right,  and  due  to  her  citizens.  The  language  above 
quoted  is  firm,  dignified,  and  sufficient.  The  same  cannot  be  said  for  the 
following  clause  of  her  resolution  :  *'  That  any  move  on  our  part  tending 
to  unsettle  and  disestablish  said  boundary,  or  even  awaken  a  doubt  as  to 
its  perfect  validity  and  inviolable  unalterability,  is  mischievous  and  wanton^ 
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and  not  only  uncalled-for,  but  to  be  utterly  discountenanced  and  con- 
demned." This  language  is  not  only  sophomoric,  but  it  contains  a  plainly 
implied  and  sharp  rebuke,  which  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
history  of  this  line  rendered  it  peculiarly  ungracious  in  Tennessee  to  ad- 
minister. In  fact,  both  states  abated  somewhat  of  their  dignity — Virginia 
in  requesting  the  reopening  of  a  question  settled  by  her  own  act  in  1803, 
and  acquiesced  in  for  sixty-seven  years ;  Tennessee,  in  using  unamiable 
language  and  rebuking  her  older  sister.  This  negotiation,  then,  produced 
no  effect.  Tennessee  refused  to  reopen  the  matter,  and  held  on  to  her 
acquisition.  The  compromise  of  1803  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the 
final  settlement. 

After  this  final  adjustment  of  her  boundary  with  Virginia  in  1803,  Ten- 
nessee found  an  unexpected  and  troublesome  controversy  on  her  hands, 
growing  out  of  the  same  questions.  Kentucky  had  discovered  that 
Walker's  line  was  several  miles  north  of  36°  30'.  In  the  repudiation  of 
the  Carolina  and  Virginia  compact  by  Tennessee,  Kentucky  saw  her 
opportunity.  Her  argument  now  came  with  great  force  :  ''  Since  by  your 
own  showing  the  confirmation  of  Walker's  line  by  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  is  invalid  as  to  us,  then  we  have  no  dividing  line  except  the  old 
imaginary  line  of  36°  30'.  Let  us  move  down  south,  and  locate  it."  This 
threat  was  the  more  ominous  when  Kentucky  refused  to  make  any  con- 
vention on  the  basis  of  Walker's  line,  though  repeatedly  urged  by  Ten- 
nessee enactments  in  1803,  i8i5,and  1817.  In  1813,  by  an  act  approved 
February  13,  she  gives  the  following  intimation  :  "  Whereas  Tennessee 
proposes  to  depart  from  the  true  line  of  separation  .  .  .  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  correct  and  scientific  observation,"  etc.,  the  governor  is  directed 
to  inform  the  governor  of  Tennessee  '*  that  the  disagreeable  necessity  is 
imposed  upon  Kentucky  of  having  the  long-contested  question  finally 
settled  by  the  means  pointed  out  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States." 

Her  act  of  February  10,  1816,  offers  a  compromise,  provided  the  same  is 
accepted  by  Tennessee  at  the  next  session  of  her  legislature.  She  offers  to 
adopt  Walker's  line  from  "  Obed's  alias  Aba's  river  to  the  Tennessee  river," 
the  remaining  portions  of  the  line,  both  east  and  west,  to  be  on  latitude 
36°  30',  this  line  to  be  located  by  a  joint  commission.  This  offer  proposed 
to  place  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  a  little  over  half  the  total 
boundary,  on  latitude  36''  30'.  The  action  of  the  Tennessee  legislature  in 
181 7,  failing  to  accept  this  compromise,  and  again  proposing  a  joint  com- 
mission on  the  basis  of  Walker's  line,  seemed  to  irritate  her  neighbor. 
-Kentucky  replied  by  the  following  spicy  enactment  of  January  30,  1818: 
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"  That  all  laws  heretofore  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  this  com- 
monwealth relative  to  the  boundary  line  of  this  state  and  the  state  of 
Tennessee  shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  repealed.  ...  Be  it 
further  enacted  that  the  southern  boundary  line  shall  be  and  remain  on  a 
line  running  west  from  the  top  of  Cumberland  mountain  to  the  Mississippi 
river  in  36°  30'  north  latitude,  anything  in  any  former  law  passed  by  this 
state  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."  In  the  following  year,  1819,  she 
sent  her  surveyors,  Alexander  and  Munsell,  to  run  and  mark  a  line  on  36° 
30'  between  the  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  rivers,  and  declared  this  to  be 
the  true  boundary.  This  line  struck  Tennessee  river  about  seventeen 
miles  south  of  Walker's  line  by  way  of  the  river,  and  if  continued  would 
have  passed  south  of  the  town  of  Clarksville. 

Tennessee  now  required  the  utmost  skill  of  her  diplomatists  to  extri- 
cate her  from  the  false  position  of  claiming  jurisdiction  by  virtue  of  a 
line  the  validity  of  which  she  had  solemnly  repudiated.  Her  authorities 
were  thoroughly  alarmed.  Kentucky  had  now  taken  an  aggressive  step, 
and  seemed  ready  to  follow  it  up  by  vigorous  measures.  Tennessee  could 
no  longer  rest  quiet  in  possession,  and  rely  on  the  inertia  of  republican 
institutions.  Some  plea  must  be  found  of  '*  avoidance  "  without  ''  confes- 
sion." This  plea  Governor  Joseph  McMinn  supplies  in  his  message  of 
October  6,  1819.  It  was  the  only  argument  which  Tennessee  had  left,  but 
it  was  an  argument  logical  and  potent  in  America — "  the  wishes  of  the 
peopled  He  says:  ''  The  citizens  of  both  states,  who  live  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Walker's  line,  seem  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  that  boundary, 
and  would  be  opposed  to  any  alteration.  .  .  .  There  is  no  proper  alter- 
native left  to  the  authorities  of  the  two  states,  if  they  consult  the  interests 
of  their  citizens,  but  to  establish  Walker's  line  as  far  as  the  eastern  bank 
of  Tennessee  river."  He  points  to  the  necessity  of  a  compromise:  *' I 
submit  to  your  consideration  the  necessity  of  employing  some  mathema- 
tician of  known  skill,  ...  to  ascertain  the  latitude  of  36°  30'  on  the 
western  bank  of  Tennessee  river.  ...  If  the  line  recently  run  by 
the  state  of  Kentucky  between  the  rivers  Tennessee  and  Mississippi 
should  be  in  the  latitude  called  for  by  the  charter  of  this  state,  it  must 
and  ought  in  justice  to  stand."  This  compromise,  losing  more  in  the  west 
than  had  been  gained  in  the  east,  need  never  have  been  offered  had  not 
Tennessee  been  estopped  from  pleading  the  Virginia  and  Carolina  com- 
pact confirming  Walker's  line.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  confirma- 
tion extended  to  the  termination  marked  on  the   Mississippi. 

Since  legislative  invitations  and  enactments  had  failed  to  draw  a  set- 
tlement from  Kentucky,  the  legislature  of  Tennessee  determined  to  send 
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commissioners  to  visit  the  Kentucky  legislature.  For  this  delicate  task 
they  selected,  by  joint  ballot,  Felix  Grundy  and  William  L.  Brown,  and 
clothed  them  with  absolute  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty.  The  ability  and 
address  of  Judge  Grundy  and  his  colleague  were  never  more  needed  and 
never  more  conspicuously  shown.  Kentucky  was  in  earnest  in  her  claim 
to  this  whole  strip  of  territory.  She  saw  that  a  joint  commission  could 
not  advance  her  claims,  and  her  legislature  was  in  no  compromising  mood. 
It  is  due  to  the  persuasive  influence  and  diplomatic  skill  of  Judge  Grundy 
and  his  colleague  that  Kentucky  was  finally  induced  to  appoint  a  commis- 
sion. Her  commissioners  were  two  of  her  ablest  men,  John  J.  Crittenden 
and  Robert  Trimble,  and  her  argument  as  to  abstract  title  was  unanswer- 
able. Yet,  handicapped  and  estopped  as  they  were,  the  Tennessee  com- 
missioners successfully  urged  *' actual  possession,"  ''the  wishes  of  the 
people,"  and  the  many  annoyances  and  hardships  which  would  result  from 
a  change  ;  and  offered  as  a  liberal  compromise  to  let  all  lines  stand  as  they 
were,  acknowledging  Alexander  and  Munsell's  line.  Finally,  the  sober 
second  thought  of  Kentucky  yielded  her  abstract  claims  to  the  general 
good,  and  bowed  to  the  will  of  the  people.  A  compromise  was  effected 
February  2,  1820,  which  is  so  well  known  that  I  need  not  rehearse  it.  The 
treaty  contained  ten  articles.  The  boundary  was  to  be  Walker's  line  to 
the  Tennessee  river  ;  thence  up  and  with  said  river  to  Alexander  and 
Munsell's  line  ;  thence  with  said  line  to  the  Mississippi  ;  this  line  to  be 
hereafter  marked  when  demanded  by  either  state  ;  legislation  to  be 
enacted  with  regard  to  land-titles,  in  accordance  with  certain  stipulations  ; 
the  treaty  to  be  valid,  if  ratified*  by  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  at  the 
session  then  pending.  This  ratification  was  duly  given.  Pending  this 
negotiation,  however,  on  November  27,  1819,  the  legislature  of  Tennessee, 
either  fearful  of  the  result  or  restive  about  the  matter,  passed  an  act 
directing  the  governor,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  commissioners  to 
make  a  treaty  with  Kentucky,  to  appoint  surveyors,  and  have  a  line  run  and 
marked  from  the  termination  of  Walker's  line  on  Tennessee  river  to 
the  point  marked  by  Walker  in  1780  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi. 
This  act  was  rendered  inoperative  by  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  Hay- 
wood remarks  :  *'  As  is  the  fate  of  every  treaty,  good  or  bad,  .  .  .  this 
treaty,  as  soon  as  it  saw  the  light,  was  encountered  by  an  exceedingly 
animated  opposition.  It,  however,  finally  triumphed  ;  the  legislature 
recognized  its  validity  and  provided  for  its  execution."  The  line  thus 
agreed  on  became  the  established  boundary  from  the  date  of  its  confir- 
mation by  Kentucky  in  1820.  Many  inconveniences,  however,  continued 
to  result  from  the  loss  of  some  of  the  landmarks  of  Walker's  line  and  the 
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uncertainty  with  regard  to  others,  and  the  unsurveyed  gap  left  by  Dr. 
Walker  between  Deer  Fork  and  Cumberland  river.  Although  the  main 
points  were  finally  settled,  troublesome  minor  questions  were  raised,  which 
required  for  their  adjustment  several  negotiations  and  joint  commissions 
between  the  two  states.  The  limits  of  this  paper  will  not  permit  a  history 
of  the  legislation  in  reference  to  the  adjustment  of  land  claims,  although 
it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  the  boundary. 

In  1821  a  joint  commission,  consisting  of  Wm.  Steele  on  the  part  of 
Kentucky,  and  Absalom  Looney  on  the  part  of  Tennessee,  surveyed  and 
marked  the  gap  in  Walker's  line,  extending  their  survey  from  the  east 
crossing  of  Cumberland  river  to  Cumberland  Gap.  Their  acts  were  con- 
firmed by  Tennessee,  November  13,  1821,  and  by  Kentucky,  November  22 
of  the  same  year.  A  line  was  also  run  by  Mr.  Henderson  in  1821  between 
the  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  rivers,  coinciding  very  nearly  with  Alexan- 
der and  MunselFs  line.  On  September  19,  183 1,  the  message  of  Governor 
Carroll  announced  to  the  legislature  of  Tennessee  that,  in  accordance  with 
their  act  of  the  previous  session,  he  had  appointed  James  Bright  commis- 
sioner for  Tennessee  ;  that  Mr.  Bright,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Munsell, 
the  commissioner  for  Kentucky,  had  run  and  marked  Walker's  line  along 
the  southern  borders  of  Allen,  Simpson,  and  Trigg  counties.  He  recom- 
mends the  confirmation  of  their  acts.  This  line  continued  Walker's  line 
straight  from  the  point  near  the  west  crossing  of  Cumberland  river  to  the 
Tennessee.  It  would,  if  adopted,  have  thrown  into  Kentucky  a  strip  of 
land  which  is  now  a  portion  of  Tennessee. 

In  1845  Governor  James  C.  Jones  alludes  in  his  message  to  difficulties 
arising  with  Kentucky  in  relation  to  the  boundary  line  ;  and  announces 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  the  previous  session,  he  had  appointed 
C.  W.  Nance  and  William  P.  McLain  as  commissioners  on  the  part  of 
Tennessee.  These  commissioners,  in  October,  1845,  ^^t  the  commissioners 
of  Kentucky,  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Duncan,  and  marked  a  line  along  the 
borders  of  Trigg  and  Christian  counties,  and  along  that  portion  of  the 
border  of  Fulton  county  west  of  Reel-foot  Lake.  These  different  lines, 
however,   patching  up  portions  of   the   boundary,  were   all   readjusted  in 

1859. 

As  disputes  continued  to  arise,  both  states  saw  the  necessity  of  a 
final  and  permanent  adjustment  and  marking  of  their  common  boundary 
throughout  its  whole  extent.  The  necessary  enactments  were  passed  by 
both  states  in  1858,  creating  a  joint  commission,  who  was  required  to  place 
stone  posts  on  the  line,  five  miles  apart,  to  use  other  permanent  landmarks, 
to  make  duplicate  written  reports,  to  be  filed  in  the  archives  of  the  respect- 
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ive  states,  accompanied  by  topographical  maps,  and  such  geographical 
information  as  they  should  be  able  to  collect. 

In  1859  this  joint  commission,  consisting  of  Benjamin  Peeples  and  O.  R. 
Watkins,  commissioners;  O.  H.  P.  Bennett,  engineer;  J.  Trafton,  L.  Bur- 
nett, assistant  engineers;  and  J.  M.  Nicholson,  surveyor,  on  the  part  of 
Tennessee:  Austin  P.  Cox  and  C.  M.  Briggs,  commissioners;  J.  Pillsburg, 
engineer;  G.  Trafton,  G.  Stealey,  and  A.  Heusley,  assistant  engineers,  on 
the  part  of  Kentucky,  met  at  a  place  which  they  named  Compromise,  on 
the  Mississippi  river.  Having  improved  instruments  and  superior  facilities, 
they  made  an  accurate  and  satisfactory  survey,  placing  the  stone  posts  as 
required,  and  marking  the  line  on  permanent  trees  with  four  chops  fore 
and  aft.  They  also  cleared  a  distance  of  five  feet  on  each  side  of  the  line, 
and  marked  permanent  trees  facing  the  line  with  the  initial  letters  of  their 
respective  states,  "  K."  and  ''  T."  From  Compromise,  latitude  36°  29'  55.7", 
they  followed  very  nearly  along  Alexander  and  Munseirs  line  to  its  termi- 
nation on  the  Tennessee  in  latitude  36°  29'  54".  This  line  frequently  crosses 
the  parallel  36°  30',  very  nearly  coinciding  with  it.  Thence  they  ran  down 
the  Tennessee  to  Walker's  line,  the  latitude  of  which  they  failed  to  mark,  but 
which  is  not  far  from  36°  40'  45"  at  the  point  where  it  touches  the  Tennessee 
river.  Thence  they  followed  Walker's  line  to  the  southeast  corner  of  Ken- 
tucky, in  latitude  36°  34'  53.48".  Thence  they  ran  to  the  end  of  their  line,  the 
southwest  corner  of  Virginia,  in  latitude  36°  36'  0.92".  Their  report — made 
in  duplicate  to  Governor  Isham  G.  Harris  of  Tennessee,  and  Governor 
Magoffin  of  Kentucky,  on  November  1 1,  1859 — discusses  the  questions  con- 
nected with  the  running  of  the  various  lines  in  1821,  1830,  and  1845,  ^^^ 
gives  twenty-seven  section-maps,  tracing  these  lines.  These  show  the  sali- 
ent points  of  these  lines.  The  commissioners  state  that  they  found  no 
landmarks  of  Walker's  line  west  of  the  first  or  eastern  crossing  of  Cumber- 
land river,  and  they  do  not  believe  that  their  predecessors  ever  found  any. 
They  therefore  ran  the  line  in  accordance  with  the  language  of  the  statute 
creating  their  powers,  which  followed  the  phraseology  of  the  convention 
of  1820:  ''Walker's  line,  as  the  same  is  reputed,  understood,  and  acted 
upon  by  the  two  states,  their  respective  authorities  and  citizens."  This 
survey  cost  Tennessee  $25,357,  ^^^  cost  Kentucky  $22,630.07.  The  stone 
posts  cost  $1,265.  The  acts  of  the  commissioners  were  confirmed  by  Ken- 
tucky on  February  28,  i860,  and  by  Tennessee  on  March  21,  i860. 

Thus,  after  a  controversy  of  sixty-eight  years,  extending  from  1792  to 
i860,  was  finally  established  the  title  of  Tennessee  to  the  strip  of  territory 
north  of  36°  30'.  This  strip  extends  from  White  Top  mountain  to  Ten- 
nessee river,  a  distance  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  miles.     The 
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portion  adjoining  Virginia  is  about  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  long  and 
averages  about  seven  miles  wide.  The  portion  adjoining  Kentucky  is 
about  two  hundred  and  forty-five  miles  long,  and  about  five  and  three- 
quarter  miles  wide  at  its  eastern  extremity,  gradually  increasing  in  width 
toward  the  west  till  it  reaches  the  Tennessee  river  about  twelve  and  one- 
half  miles  wide.  For  this  acquisition  Tennessee  is  indebted,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  failure  of  the  Virginia  and  Carolina  commissioners  to  make 
due  allowance  for  the  variation  of  the  needle,  thus  causing  their  lines  to 
swerve  continuously  to  the  north;  in  the  second  place,- to  the  fidelity  and 
ability  of  her  public  servants ;  and  finally,  to  the  preference  of  the  people 
along  the  border  to  live  within  her  jurisdiction,  and  to  the  conservatism 
and  liberal  spirit  of  her  sister  states,  which  led  them  to  respect  the  wishes 
of  the  people. 

Her  boundary  lines  now  skirt  her  borders,  visible  in  permanent  land- 
marks, and  appear  on  her  statute-books  described  by  natural  bounds. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  her  constitution  of  1870  still  adheres  to  the  old  imagi- 
nary lines,  and  describes  her  northern  boundary  as  36°  30',  copying  the 
language  of  the  cession  act,  and  of  the  state  constitutions  adopted  prior  to 
the  final  adjustment  and  location  of  the  boundaries.  This  loose  description 
is  guarded  by  the  following  saving  clause :  "  Provided  that  the  limits  and 
jurisdiction  of  this  state  shall  extend  to  any  other  land  and  territory  now 
acquired  by  compact  or  agreement  with  other  states,  or  otherwise,  although 
such  land  and  territory  are  not  included  within  the  boundaries  hereinbefore 
designated."  This  ingenuous  saving  clause  was  truly  necessary ;  but  as  a 
description  it  is  certainly  more  elastic  than  instructive.  The  distinguished 
statesmen  who  constituted  the  committee  on  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  framed 
this  description,  may  have  been  induced  by  a  desire  of  preserving  the  time- 
honored  phraseology  which  a  long-continued  reverence  for  former  consti- 
tutions had  rendered  tuneful  to  their  ears.  Possibly  other  portions  of  con- 
stitutional frame-work,  more  congenial  to  the  legislator,  may  have  so 
occupied  their  time  as  to  prevent  a  reference  to  the  statutes,  or  a  visit  to 
the  archives.  It  may  have  been  that  this  method  of  description  was 
adopted  for  reasons  of  political  wisdom,  apparent  to  the  constitutional 
lawyer,  but  which  fail  to  reveal  themselves  to  the  historian. 


CELEBRATING  THE  BIRTH  OF  WILLIAM  BRADFORD 

THREE   HUNDREDTH   ANNIVERSARY 

It  is  appropriate  at  this  time  to  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  first 
English  settlement  in  New  England,  and  especially  to  notice  the  birth  of 
a  man  who  was  destined  to  become  one  of  the  principal  members  of  that 
famous  band  of  pilgrims,  who  (to  use  his  own  words)  '^  were  by  the  blessing 
of  God  the  first  beginners  and  (in  a  sort)  the  foundatio?i  of  all  the  Plantations 
and  Colonies  in  New  England'' 
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In  the  register  of  the  old  church  at  Austerfield,  England,  is  still  to  be 
seen  the  following  baptismal  record  :  "  William  sone  of  William  Brad- 
fourth,  baptized  the  xix  day  of  March  Anno  Dom.  1589."*  A  photo- 
graphic copy  of  the  above  record  was  obtained  by  Lord  Houghton  and 
presented  by  him  to  Hon,  Robert  C.  Winthrop  in  1867,  and  the  latter 
deposited  it  with  the  Pilgrim  Society's  collections  in  their  hall  at  Plym- 
outh, Massachusetts,  where  it  has  been  examined  with  interest  by  many 
visitors  during  the  past  few  years.  The  following  fac-simile  of  it  will  be 
of  interest  : 

In  view  of  this  anniversary  we  can  do  no  less  than  cast  a  retrospective 
glance,  and  think  for  a  moment  of  the  mighty  work  that  has  been  wrought 
in  the  lives  and  destinies  of  millions  of  people  .now  inhabiting  this  west- 

*  Although  Bradford's  birth  was  recorded  in  1589,  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  that 
event  occurs  in  i8qo.  This  may  seem  strange  to  those  who  have  had  no  occasion  to  change  dates 
from  the  old  style  of  reckoning  to  the  new,  but  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  new  year  did  not 
commence  formerly  until  the  25th  of  March,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  in  six  days  after  Bradford's 
birth  the  year  1590  commenced,  and  as  it  is  necessary  to  add  ten  days  to  the  19th  of  that  month 
to  conform  to  the  new  style  of  reckoning  the  days,  it  makes  the  true  date  of  his  birth  the  29th 
day  of  March,  which  in  the  sixteenth  century  would  have  been  in  the  year  1590. 
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ern  continent,  since  the  first  planting  of  the  little  colony  of  Englishmen  at 
Plymouth  Rock,  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years  ago.  William  Bradford 
was  then  a  young  man  not  thirty-two  years  of  age,  yet  in  less  than  five 
months  he  was  called  to  fill  the  important  ofifice  left  vacant  by  the  death 
of  the  lamented  Governor  Carver,  and  with  the  exception  of  five  years,  at 
different  intervals,  he  was  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  colony  until  the 
year  of  his  death,  1657.  We  shall  not  here  enumerate  his  official  acts 
during  that  interesting  period  of  some  thirty  years,  but  note  the  immense 
service  he  rendered  to  the  generations  coming  after  him,  by  writing  his 
history  of  the  Plymouth  Plantation,  in  which  he  revealed  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  early  church  at  Scrooby  in  Nottinghamshire, 
England,  in  1606,  the  emigration  of  its  members  to  Holland  in  1608,  and 
finally,  their  departure  for  the  New  World  twelve  years  later,  in  1620. 

Had  he  neglected  to  perform  that  important  service  we  should  have 
known  comparatively  nothing  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  results 
above  named,  and  the  historical  facts  respecting  the  first  New  England 
settlement  would  have  been  very  meagre,  so  that  the  truth  in  regard  to 
the  foundation  of  our  country  would  have  been  lost  in  myths  and  tradi- 
tions, as  is  the  case  with  the  older  eastern  nations.  For  two  hundred  years 
and  more  Bradford's  history  was  not  printed  ;  and  for  half  that  period  its 
whereabouts  was  unknown.  A  mystery  hung  over  the  fate  of  the  precious 
manuscript  from  about  the  year  1767  until  past  the  middle  of  the  present 
century,  so  that  many  persons  to-day  recollect  it  being  spoken  of  as  the 
long-lost  history  of  Governor  Bradford.  Nathaniel  Morton,  secretary  of 
Plymouth  colony,  who  published  his  memorial  in  1669,  had  quoted  freely 
from  it,  and  subsequently  Rev.  Thomas  Prince,  the  New  England  chronol- 
ogist,  had  had  it  in  his  possession,  and  extracted  from  it  what  he  desired. 
Still  later,  Thomas  Hutchinson,  the  royal  governor  of  Massachusetts  prov- 
ince at  the  time  revolutionary  disturbances  were  commencing,  made  use  of 
it  in  the  second  volume  of  his  history,  published  in  1767.  From  about 
that  time  all  traces  of  it  were  lost  for  more  than  eighty  years. 

As  some  other  writings  of  Bradford's,  which  had  been  deposited  in  the 
New  England  library  at  the  Old  South  Church  in  Boston,  were  found  in  a 
fragmentary  condition  in  a  grocer's  shop  at  Nova  Scotia  a  few  years  after 
the  Revolution,  it  was  supposed  or  feared  that  the  more  important  manu- 
script had  shared  even  a  worse  fate  by  being  totally  destroyed  ;  yet,  at 
times  antiquarians  thought  there  was  a  slight  possibility  of  its  being  in 
existence,  and  fondly  hoped,  by  ransacking  the  old  garrets  of  houses  in 
which  the  descendants  of  Bradford  had  lived,  in  the  vicinity  of  Plymouth, 
the  treasure  might  be  brought  to  light. 
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The  last  search  of  that  kind  was  made  by  the  writer  of  this  article 
about  the  year  1852,  but,  like  all  the  preceding  efforts,  it  proved  of  no 
avail  ;  yet  all  the  while  the  volume  was  actually  in  existence,  though 
remaining  in  virtual  obscurity  in  a  library  in  old  England  until  the  year 
1855,  when  antiquarians  and  historians  were  made  joyful  by  the  announce- 
ment of  its  accidental  discovery.  At  that  time  Rev.  John  S.  Barry,  while 
writing  his  history  of  Massachusetts,  had  his  attention  called  to  a  His- 
tory of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  America^  written  by  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford  in  1844,  and  in  it  were  passages  which  he  at  once  recognized  as 
the  language  of  Bradford,  which  had  been  quoted  by  Morton  and  Prince 
in  their  works  of  the  centuries  preceding ;  while  a  note  in  the  margin 
referred  to  a  manuscript  history  of  Plymouth  Plantation  in  the  Fulham 
Library  at  London.  Mr.  Barry  at  once  consulted  with  Dr.  Charles  Deane, 
and  the  latter  immediately  communicated  with  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  of 
London,  a  gentleman  who  had  been  interested  in  the  history  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers,  and  only  six  years  before  had  published  a  work  entitled 
Founders  of  New  Plymouth^  in  which  new  and  valuable  information 
appeared,  relating  to  the  early  church  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Scrooby,  etc. 
Mr.  Hunter  lost  no  time  in  investigating  the  matter,  and  the  announce- 
ment was  soon  made  that  the  manuscript  in  the  Fulham  Library  was  cer- 
tainly the  original  and  long-lost  history  of  Governor  Bradford,  all  com- 
plete. How  long  it  had  reposed  in  that  library,  or  by  whom  deposited 
there,  no  one  is  now  able  to  bear  testimony.  It  may  have  been  taken  to 
England  with  Governor  Hutchinson's  papers  after  he  left  Boston  in  1774, 
or,  if  it  was  removed  from  the  Old  South  Church  by  the  British  soldiers, 
it  probably  found  its  way  there  in  a  similar  manner  as  did  the  other 
papers  which  only  reached  Nova  Scotia. 

Although  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  ascertain  which,  if  either,  of 
the  above  suppositions  is  correct,  that  part  of  the  story  will  probably  never 
be  revealed  to  us,  and  we  must  be  content,  and  feel  that  it  is  enough  to 
know  that  the  manuscript  was  not  lost  ;  and  as  the  Massachusetts  Histori- 
cal Society  took  measures  to  have  it  copied  as  soon  as  it  could  conven- 
iently be  done,  it  was  shortly  after  printed,  and  its  contents  are  now  pre- 
served for  all  time.  In  the  editorial  preface  to  the  printed  volume  is  a 
full  account  of  this  wonderful  historical  discovery  ;  and  a  most  interesting 
paper  on  the  same  subject  was  read  before  the  above-named  society  in 
188 1  by  Dr.  Justin  Winsor,  which  was  published  in  their  Proceedings, 
Vol.  XIX.,  p.  106,  and  also  in  a  separate  pamphlet  form.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  history  was  read  with  eagerness  when  it  appeared  in  print, 
coming,  as  it  did,  from  one  who  could  speak  with  authority  on  the  early 
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colonial  affairs,  and  notwithstanding  much  of  the  more  important  parts  of 
it  had  been  copied  and  given  to  the  world  by  the  historians  before  men- 
tioned, yet  many  points  of  equal  interest  had  been  entirely  omitted.  At 
the  end  of  the  history  the  author  had  made  a  complete  list  of  those  who 
came  in  the  Mayflower,  arranging  them  into  families  as  well  as  he  could, 
and  it  proved  that  no  perfect  list  had  ever  before  been  published. 

Then,  again,  in  1650,  he  took  the  same  families  in  order  and  gave  an 
account  of  the  "  decreasings  and  increasings ''  of  each  for  the  thirty  years 
that  had  passed  since  the  first  days  of  the  colony,  which  was  of  great 
value  to  the  genealogist.  The  information  given  in  those  records  com- 
pletely upset  one  or  two  pet  theories  or  traditions  that  had  come  down  to 
this  century  with  nothing  to  disprove  them.  Perhaps  the  most  noticeable 
of  these  was  the  genealogical  tradition  that  had  caused  the  descendants 
of  John  Rowland  to  claim  Governor  Carver  as  their  ancestor,  on  the 
ground  that  Rowland  married  Elizabeth,  the  governor's  daughter  ;  and  it 
was  so  generally  believed  that  it  appeared  in  printed  records  as  a  fact,  and 
the  same  was  actually  inscribed  on  a  modern  grave-stone  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  pilgrim  Rowland  and  his  wife  on  the  old  burial-hill  at  Plym- 
outh. Now,  according  to  Bradford,  Governor  Carver  left  no  descendants; 
and  he  distinctly  states  that  John  Rowland  married  Elizabeth,  the  daugh- 
ter of  John  Tillie.  In  many  cases  considerable  dependence  can  be  placed 
on  traditions;  but  the  one  just  spoken  of  proved  unreliable,  and  the  result 
was  that  many  who  had  thought  the  blood  of  Carver  was  flowing  in  their 
veins  felt  obliged,  though  rather  reluctantly,  to  relinquish  all  claims  to 
that  honor.  There  was  no  name  appended  to  the  manuscript  history,  to 
show  who  was  its  author,  but  the  following  note  was  found,  written  by 
Prince  on  a  fly-leaf,  which  certified  to  its  genuineness  : 

"  Tuesday,  June  4.   1728. 

"  N.  B. — Calling  at  Major  John  Bradford's  at  Kingston  near  Plimouth,  son  of  Major 
W"  Bradford  formerly  Dep  Gov^  of  Plimouth  Colony,  who  was  eldest  son  of  W""  Brad- 
ford, Esq.  their  2^  Gov''  &  author  of  this  History  ; — y«  s<^  Major  John  Bradford  gave  me 
several  Manuscript  Octavoes  w'^  He  assured  me  were  written  with  his  said  Grandfather 
Gov'  Bradfords  own  Hand.  He  also  gave  me  a  little  Pencil  Book  wrote  with  a  Blew- 
lead  Pencil  by  his  s**  Father  y«  Dep  Gov'  .  And  He  also  told  me  y'  He  had  sent  &  only 
lent  his  s'^  Grandfather  Gov'  Bradford's  History  of  Plimouth  Colony  wrote  by  his  own 
Hand  also,  to  Judg  Sewall  ;  and  desired  me  to  get  it  of  Him  or  find  it  out,  &  take  out  of 
it  what  I  think  proper  for  my  New  England  Chronology  ;  w<=  I  accordingly  obtained,  and 
This  is  y^  s<^  History  ;  w<=  I  find  wrote  in  y«  same  Hand-writing  as  y^  Octavo  Manu- 
scripts above  ^^  ,  THOMAS  Prinxe. 

I    also  mentioned   to  him    mv   Desire    of  lodcfinir   this    Historv  in  v^  New  England 
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Library  of  Prints  &  Manuscripts,  w^  I   had  been  then  collecting  for  23  years,  to  vv^   He 
signified  his  willingness — only  y*  He  might  have  y^  Perusal  of  it  while  he  lived. 

T.  Prince." 

It  did  not  even  require  the  foregoing  testimony  to  prove  that  the  writ- 
ing was  Bradford's,  for  a  note  penned  at  an  earlier  date  (1705)  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family  stated  the  same  fact.  Major  John  Bradford  was  prob- 
ably the  last  of  the  family  who  possessed  the  manuscript.  He  only  lived 
a  little  more  than  eight  years  after  the  note  of  Prince's  was  written,  as  he 
died  December  ^,  1736.  The  same  house  in  which  he  lived  and  died,  and 
where  the  interview  with  Prince  took  place,  is  still  standing  in  Kingston, 
near  Jones  river,  four  miles  from  Plymouth  town  ;  and  any  one  traveling 
on  the  Old  Colony  railroad  from  Plymouth  to  Boston  can  have  a  sight  of 
this  old  Bradford  residence,  which  was  built  about  the  year  1675.  During 
King  Philip's  war,  a  year  or  two  later,  it  was  set  on  fire  by  the  Indians 
while  Major  John  was  taking  some  of  his  goods  across  Jones  river  to  the 
garrison-house  for  safety ;  but  he  returned  in  season  to  prevent  its 
destruction,  and  pursued  the  enemy  until  further  danger  was  past.  Major 
William  Bradford,  one  of  the  chief  officers  in  that  war,  lived  about  half  a 
mile  further  from  the  river,  on  the  site  where  his  father  built  a  house 
before  1637,  near  the  ancient  ''  Payth  to  the  Massachusetts." 

From  that  locality  there  is  a  delightful  view  across  the  bay  to  Captain 
Hill's,  in  Duxbury,  the  home  of  Miles  Standish,  the  military  leader  of  the 
early  colonists.  On  the  summit  of  that  hill  stands  the  granite  monument, 
nearly  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  the 
old  Pilgrim  hero.  The  national  monument  to  the  Forefathers  has  lately 
been  completed  at  Plymouth,  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  simple  and 
unpretending  appearing  obelisk  on  the  burial  hill,  no  special  memorial  has 
been  erected  to  the  memory  of  Governor  Bradford  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that 
this  statement  may  meet  the  eye  of  some  one  of  his  numerous  descend- 
ants, who  will  feel  incited  himself,  or  incite  an  interest  in  others  of  the 
family,  to  place  a  statue,  tablet,  or  some  other  fitting  memorial  in  Plym- 
outh during  the  year  1890,  in  honor  of  their  worthy  and  ever  to  be  hon- 
ored ancestor,  who  died  in  1657,  '*  lamented  by  all  the  colonies  of  New 
England  as  a  common  blessing  and  father  to  them  all." 
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SIR   JOHN    BOWRING   AND   AMERICAN    SLAVERY 

The  article  on  Mrs.  Stowe  and  her  Uncle  Toins  Cabin  in  the  January 
number  of  this  Magazine  recalls  my  acquaintance  in  China  with  Sir  John 
Bowring,  who,  at  the  time  Mrs.  Stowe's  famous  novel  appeared,  paid  her  a 
higher  compliment  than  those  even  which  her  biographer  quotes  from  so 
many  distinguished  sources.  I  regret  that  the  author  of  Mrs.  Stowe  s  Life 
Work  has  not  given  us,  in  addition  to  the  laudatory  quotations,  the  exact 
words  of  other  critics,  who,  while  detesting  the  institution  of  human 
slavery  and  desiring  to  see  the  plague-spot  eliminated  from  the  national 
character,  considered  the  publication  of  Uncle  Tom^s  Cabin  as  untimely, 
mischievous,  and  likely  to  frustrate  the  efforts  of  diplomacy  to  bring  about 
a  union  of  sentiment  between  North  and  South,  which  would  result  in  the 
freedom  of  the  slave,  without  endangering  the  Union  of  the  states.  That 
a  considerable  body  of  our  countrymen  entertained  such  opinions  is  indis- 
putable, and  it  would  have  been  well  to  have  given  sample  extracts  from 
the  letters  Mrs.  Stowe  must  have  received. 

Sir  John  Bowring  was,  in  many  of  his  views,  an  extreme  radical,  and, 
like  most  Englishmen  of  his  day,  bitter  in  his  denunciation  of  Americans 
who,  while  boasting  of  their  national  freedom  and  the  equality  of  political 
rights,  held  three  or  four  millions  of  black  men  in  the  bonds  of  servitude. 
A  more  notable  man  in  his  way  did  not  exist. 

In  politics  he  was  a  Benthamite,  and  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  made 
many  enemies  by  his  virulent  attacks  upon  all  who  differed  from  him.  He 
was  a  great  scholar,  and  in  literature  and  science  a  very  learned  man.  He 
possessed  a  wonderful  facility  in  acquiring  foreign  languages.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen  he  spoke  and  wrote  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Portuguese,  Dutch, 
and  German,  besides  English.  At  a  later  period  in  life  he  could  express 
himself  with  ease  in  thirty  tongues  and  dialects.  When  he  was  governor 
of  Hong  Kong  I  have  heard  him  converse  at  an  official  dinner  with  six 
foreigners  who  sat  near  him,  addressing  each  in  his  own  language.  It  was 
quite  unnecessary  to  have  done  so,  but  Bowring  was  vain  of  his  accom- 
plishments, and  not  in  the  habit  of  hiding  his  light  under  a  bushel. 

I  first  made  his  acquaintance  when  he  was  British  consul  at  Canton. 
He  must  have  been  at  that  time  about  sixty,  and,  as  a  young  man,  I  looked 
up  to  him  with  profound  respect.  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  him,  and  as  he 
was  kind   enough  to   favor  me  with  his  personal  friendship,  I  derived  no 
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little  advantage  from  the  immense  information  he  afforded  me  in  our 
almost  daily  walks  and  talks  in  the  beautiful  garden  which  stretched 
before  the  "  Hongs  "  of  the  foreign  residents  at  Canton,  and  which  was 
appropriated  to  their  exclusive  use.  As  an  instance  of  his  indefatigable 
employment  of  every  resource  within  his  reach,  the  '*  doctor,"  as  he  was 
then  styled,  upbraided  me  on  one  occasion  for  complaining  of  the  mo- 
notony of  the  life  at  Canton  and  the  limitation  of  space  allowed  to  for- 
eigners— the  walled  city  of  Canton  not  being  open  to  foreigners. 

"  I  never  experienced  any  feeling  of  the  kind,"  he  continued.  "  I 
know  every  tree  and  shrub  in  this  beautiful  inclosure,  and  come  here 
every  day  and  sometimes  twice  a  day  to  see  them  and  to  watch  their 
progress,  and  I  sometimes  think  they  know  me  as  well  as  I  do  them. 
Look  at  this  leaf.  Yesterday  it  was  so  large,  to-day  it  has  expanded  so 
much,  to-morrow  it  will  be  at  its  full  size.  Look  at  this  shrub.  Do  you 
know  it?  No?  Why,  it  is  one  of  the  choicest  and  rarest  of  its  kind,'* 
and  he  held  forth  upon  its  genus  and  peculiarities  of  growth,  as  if  he 
were  dissecting  a  Chinese  puzzle. 

Before  I  left  China,  Doctor  Bowring  made  a  visit  to  England,  and 
returned  to  Hong  Kong  as  ''Sir  John,"  and  governor  of  that  province, 
having  been  created  a  baronet  after  his  successful  treaty  with  Siam. 

Bowring  was  not  more  distinguished  as  a  diplomatist,  a  litterateur,  and 
a  linguist,  than  as  a  poet.  *'  Strange  to  say,"  wrote  an  English  reviewer 
when  sketching  his  life,  *'  this  Benthamite — this  hard-fact  political  econo- 
mist— will,  perhaps,  be  best  remembered  by  his  efforts  in  verse.  We  owe  to 
him  the  best — almost  the  only — translations  we  have  of  the  older  Russian, 
the  Bohemian,  and  the  Hungarian  bards.  His  poetry  would  fill  as  many 
volumes  as  his  trade  reports."  Among  his  religious  poems  is  one  that  has 
attained  well-deserved  popularity.  "  Watchman,  tell  us  of  the  night,"  is 
to  be  found  in  many  hymn-books,  although  possibly  not  in  that  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  he  was  a  pronounced  Unitarian.  His  theological 
opinions  somewhat  interfered  with  his  official  attendance  at  the  British 
chapel,  while  governor  of  Hong  Kong,  and  he  seldom  put  in  an  appearance 
at  the  governor's  pew.  When  obliged  to  do  so  on  special  occasions  he 
kept  his  seat  when  the  congregation  rose  to  recite  the  creed,  for  he  would 
not  violate  his  conscience — -as  he  once  remarked  to  me — by  appearing  to 
give  countenance  to  "  the  absurdities  "  of  the  Church  of  England. 

He  joined  me  one  Sunday  as  I  came  out  of  the  English  church  at 
Hong  Kong,  and,  the  conversation  turning  upon  forms  and  ceremonies,  he 
made  the  following  witty  criticism  upon  what  he  called  *'  the  wickedness" 
of  the  marriage  service.     He  said  :   "  Look  at  it :    With  this  ring  I  thee  wed : 
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that's  sorcery.  With  my  body  I  thee  ivorship  :  that's  idolatry.  With  all  my 
worldly  goods  I  thee  endow  :  that's  a  lie  !  " 

I  was  so  amused  with  this  epigrammatic  criticism  that  I  quoted  it  in 
my  next  letter  home  and  my  correspondent  sent  it  to  one  of  the  news- 
papers. From  time  to  time  I  still  see  it  in  print  in  various  periodicals  at 
home  and  abroad.  It  was  in  the  foreigners'  garden  at  Canton,  previously 
referred  to,  that,  strolling  there  by  myself  one  morning,  I  saw  Bowring 
approaching  with  hurried  step  and  uplifted  arms,  as  he  saluted  me  with 
the  exclamation  :  "  Now — now — your  country  may  be  proud  !  " 

**  What  has  happened,  Doctor?" 

"  It  has  produced  an  author  whose  book,  in  its  moral  effects,  may  be 
said  to  be  next  only  to  the  Bible." 

"What  book?" 

"  What  book  !  You  have  not  read  it  ?  Why,  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  It  is 
the  death-blow  to  slavery." 

I  laughed,  and  said  that  of  course  I  had  read  it. 

''  And  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  " 

I  said  that  I  thought  it  extremely  clever  ;  the  descriptions  vivid,  the 
interest  well  sustained,  and  the  pathetic  portions  admirably  managed.  It 
illustrated  the  horrors  of  slavery,  but  gave  a  very  unfair  picture  to  the 
world  at  large  of  the  normal  condition  of  the  slave  in  the  southern  states. 
That,  no  doubt,  Mrs.  Stowe  had  authority  for  the  instances  adduced  of  ill- 
treatment  by  the  master  and  of  suffering  by  the  slave,  but  that  these  were 
isolated  and  exceptional  facts  strung  upon  a  thread  of  fiction,  and  were 
about  as  fair  a  statement  of  the  average  condition  of  slavery  in  my  country 
as  would  be  a  romance  founded  upon  the  isolated  cases  of  human  misery, 
destitution,  and  crime  existing  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England, 
were  such  cases  to  be  held  up  as  the  universal  condition  of  the  operatives 
there,  and  for  which  the  mill-owners  were  responsible.  Bad  as  was  the 
condition  of  the  "  slaves  of  the  mill,"  it  was  the  effect  of  circumstances,  not 
of  premeditated  oppression.  If  they  could  do  so,  millions  of  English  opera- 
tives would  gladly  exchange  their  condition  for  that  of  the  sleek,  well-fed, 
and,  as  a  rule,  happy  laborers  on  our  southern  plantations.  This  did  not, 
of  course,  make  the  institution  of  slavery,  in  a  so-called  free  republic,  less 
heinous  or  reprehensible,  but  one  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  subject.  Slavery  with  us  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  an 
American  institution.  It  was  planted  in  our  soil  by  the  English  colonists, 
where  it  took  root  and  flourished  with  English  pertinacity.  The  slaves, 
descended  from  generations  of  ancestry  born  upon  the  same  soil,  under  the 
same  conditions,  and  knowing  no  other  life,  were  contented — nay,  happy. 
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"  But  tell  me  this,"  interrupted  Bowring,  "  is  it  not  true  that  the  master 
can  at  his  will  and  pleasure  sell  at  public  vendue  the  members  of  a  family 
of  slaves,  separating,  perhaps  forever,  the  wife  from  her  husband  and  the 
children  from  their  parents  ?     Tell  me,  sir." 

"  It  is  true,  and  occasionally  this  occurs  in  cases  of  bankruptcy  or 
other  financial  necessity,  but  my  impression  is  that  this  forcible  separa- 
tion of  families  is  avoided  from  purely  humanitarian  considerations,  when 
possible." 

"  Then  I  should  like  to  meet  this  man  at  the  bar  of  God,"  said  Bowring. 

''  It  was  bad,  very  bad,"  I  resumed,  but  I  was  one  of  those  who  believed 
that  the  only  hope  for  the  abolishment  of  slavery — without  disaster  to  the 
commonwealth — lay  in  legislative  enactment.  Manumission,  with  com- 
pensation to  owners,  held  out  the  prospect  of  eventual  freedom  by  gradual 
process  without  violent  and  dangerous  shocks  to  the  social  system.  To 
accomplish  this  end  patience  and  sympathetic  co-operation  with  the  states- 
men of  the  southern  states  were  essential.  Violent  tirades  and  personal 
abuse  by  over-zealous  abolitionists  only  irritated  their  opponents,  and 
postponed  a  peaceful  solution.  This  was  why  I  deprecated  such  works  as 
Uncle  Totns  Cabin,  which,  so  far  from  being  the  death-blow  to  slavery, 
would,  in  my  judgment,  create  more  irritation  and  resentment  at  the  south 
than  could  be  appeased  for  a  decade.  Of  course,  Bowring  did  not  agree 
with  me.  He  was  too  much  delighted  with  the  book  of  fiction  that  ex- 
posed the  black  side  of  the  slave  system,  and  refused  to  admit  any  palli- 
ative considerations.  One  would  suppose — well,  perhaps  not,  considering 
the  mental  obscurity  of  so  many  of  his  countrymen  on  the  subject — that 
so  intelligent  and  cultivated  a  mind,  so  keen  an  observer,  and  so  uncom- 
promising an  abolitionist  as  Sir  John  Bowring,  would  have  been  among 
the  first  to  cheer  on  the  federal  government  and  to  denounce  the  rebel- 
lion of  the  slaveholders  when  our  civil  war  broke  out.  To  my  astonish- 
ment I  read  one  day  in  the  New  York  Post  a  letter  which  Sir  John  had 
addressed  to  an  American  friend — evidently  intended  for  publication — in 
which  the  great  English  abolitionist  expressed  his  abhorrence  at  this 
resort  to  arms,  and  advocated  a  peaceful  separation. 

•I  at  once  replied  to  the  note  in  print,  sending  Sir  John  a  copy.  To  this 
he  made  a  rejoinder,  asking  me  to  be  "  generous  enough  "  to  have  it  printed. 

This  correspondence  would  fail  to  interest  the  general  reader  at  this 
late  day,  but  it  may  be  historically  useful  to  quote  a  few  passages  from 
Bowring's  last  letter  (January  3,  1862),  which,  viewed  in  the  light  of  later 
events,  go  to  show  how  wise  in  their  generation  were  the  views  of  even  the 
highest  class  of  English  critics  concerning  the  life-and-death  struggle  for 
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Union  and  freedom  in  America.  I  had  put  to  Sir  John  the  plain  question  : 
**  If,  for  illustration,  Scotland  or  Ireland  should,  from  dissatisfaction  with"* 
the  general  government,  high  taxes,  a  distasteful  tariff,  or  under  the  plea 
of  oppression  or  of  separate  interests,  seize  the  public  property  and  then 
rise  in  open  rebellion  against  the  crown,  would  j/our  government  use  any 
argument  but  the  weight  of  arms  and  manifestation  of  physical  force  to 
reduce  its  adversaries  to  subjection  ?  " 

To  this  he  replied,  evading  the  reference  to  Scotland  or  Ireland  :  "  It 
is  not  quite  fair  to  compare  the  insurrection  in  the  southern  states  with 
Irish  outbreaks,  represented  by  an  ignorant  handful  of  peasants  led  by 
fanatical  priests,  and  put  down  by  the  capture  of  O'Brien  and  about  three 
other  heroes  in  a  cabbage-garden.  But  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say — as  you 
introduce  the  cases  as  analogous — "  [which  I  did  not]  "  that  whenever 
Canada,  Australia,  and  even  British  India  shall  find  our  government  as 
incompatible  with  t/ieir  well-being  as  the  Confederates  declare  yours  to 
be  with  theirs  (and  it  is  only  those  who  wear  the  pinching  shoe  who 
can  judge  of  its  pain)  I  earnestly  pray  that  these  regions  may  be  peace- 
fully separated  from  our  rule,  and  be  happier  with  us  as  allies  than 
in  the  existing  relations  of  subjection  and  sovereignty.  Remember, 
in  saying  this  I  am  only  doing  justice  to  j/oiir  patriotic  forefathers, 
by  recognizing  how  right  they  were  and  how  wrong  were  ours.  If,  as 
you  suppose,  we  wished  you  to  be  weak  and  dishonored,  we  should  advo- 
cate the  continuance  of  this  disastrous  struggle,  which  '  is  not,  and  can- 
not come  to  good.'  You  will  find  no  strength  in  a  seeming  Union  with 
what  you  call  disloyalty — but  which,  at  all  events,  is  discontent.  You  tell 
us  fairly  and  honestly  that  you  are  not  waging  a  war  against  slavery,  but 
there  is  an  enthusiastic  party  in  your  country  (so  little  is  there  of  unity  in 
your  Union)  who  assure  us  that  you  are.  Time  will  show.  We  do  not 
think  your  legislation  during  the  past,  in  the  matter  of  negro  slavery,  is 
such  as  to  give  us  much  hope  for  the  future.  If  your  policy  changes  so 
may  our  estimate.  Be  assured  that  the  cotton  interest  is  little  thought  of — 
or  as  little  as  it  ought  to  be — in  this  grave  matter.  TJiat  interest  is  strug- 
gling for  emancipation  from  its  dependence  on  your  cotton-growing  states. 

We,  the  '  skeptical  friend  abroad,'  must  for  a  season  be  satisfied  to 
be  blended  with  the  '  miscreants  at  home,' and  to  be  misunderstood  by 
your  short-sightedness,  until  your  eyes  are  opened.  Events  will  perform 
the  needful  operation  for  the  cure  of  the  Union  cataract." 

Florence, /awz^ar}/,  1890. 
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In  the  old  historic  city  of  Salem,  where  many  a  noted  man  has  lived 
and  died,  and  brilliant  women  have  found  a  shelter  since  the  days  of  the 
fragile  Lady  Arbella,  there  is  material  for  volumes  of  authentic  history 
and  inspiration  for  endless  romance.  That  a  city  replete  with  material  of 
such  value  should  be  known  to  the  world  at  large  only  through  the  witch- 
craft delusion  is  most  deplorable,  since  the  work  done  by  her  sons  and 
daughters  should  place  her  far  above  and  beyond  the  reproaches  heaped 
upon  her  for  the  cruelties  practiced  in  those  fanatical  times.  Other  towns 
and  cities  were  also  guilty,  but,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  "  Old  Salem 
Village,"  now  the  town  of  Danvers,  has  for  years  borne  the  sins  of  many. 
Since  the  days  of  Winthrop,  of  Roger  Williams  and  Governor  Bradstreet, 
of  William  Fairfax,  Dr.  Holyoke,  Dr.  Prince,  Pickering  and  Bowditch,  the 
chain  of  noted  men  has  continued  almost  unbroken. 

How  few  of  the  world's  busy  workers  ever  think  of  the  old  city  save 
as  the  scene  of  the  witchcraft  barbarities,  or  the  birthplace  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  ;  and  yet  White  and  Story  lived  and  labored  here,  the  learned 
Brazer  dwelt  here  among  his  books,  and  Prescott,  the  prince  of  historians, 
penned  here  some  of  his  most  delightful  works.  Our  scientific  friends  tell 
us  that  in  old  Salem  iron  was  first  molded  into  shape,  and  also  that  the 
early  settlers  here  were  the  first  manufacturers  of  glass.  The  first  vessel 
which  went  to  Japan  sailed  from  the  port  of  Salem  ;  also  the  first  to  Cali- 
fornia, the  latter  commanded  by  a  Salem  man.  The  first  literary  club 
known  in  the  colonies  was  formed  in  Salem,  while  the  library  of  Richard 
Kirwan  was  the  nucleus  of  all  the  excellent  libraries  now  so  well  known. 
Into  this  atmosphere,  ripened  by  many  years  of  growth  and  culture, 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was  born.  His  genius  thrived  in  it  unconsciously; 
it  could  not  be  otherwise.  The  quaint  old  houses,  with  their  wonderful 
staircases  and  hidden  rooms,  the  traditions  of  the  past,  the  select  and 
somewhat  exclusive  social  conditions,  were  all  favorable.  The  difficulty  is 
not  to  write  in  Salem.  The  inducements  are  many,  and  quaint  characters 
are  not  wanting,  even  in  our  day.  Historic  suggestions  crop  out  at  the 
street  corners,  or  wink  knowingly  at  you  from  the  eye-like  windows  of 
some  gambrel  roof.  The  student  finds  an  endless  hunting-ground  among 
the  old  libraries,  which  have  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  and 
the  true  poet  must  of  necessity  sing,  as  Jones  Very  sang,  from  heart  to 
heart. 
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Day  by  day  the  delightful  old  people  who  remember  the  worthies  of 
the  past  are  going  into  the  silent  land,  and  as  they  are  laid  to  rest  we 
mourn  for  them  and  regret  lost  opportunities  ;  for  with  each  one  is  buried 
facts  of  historic  value.  Now  and  then  one  finds  a  man  so  imbued  with 
the  value  of  all  historic  lore  that  his  services  for  future  generations  are 
untiring ;  such  an  one  is  the  venerable  president  of  the  Essex  Institute. 
No  scrap  of  history  is  unworthy  of  consideration  in  his  eyes,  and  the  price- 
less collections  of  the  institute  are  largely  due  to  his  quiet  and  persistent 
labors.  Think  of  the  benefit  to  posterity  if  the  children  in  every  town 
and  city  in  America  could  be  induced  to  collect  and  preserve  all  the  sto- 
ries of  the  past  told  them  by  their  parents  and  grandparents  !  Think,  too, 
of  the  growth  to  the  children  ! 

Some  ten  or  more  years  since,  as  the  writer  of  this  article  was  engaged 
in  literary  work,  a  genial,  white-haired  gentleman  of  the  old  school  was 
shown  into  her  study.  His  face  was  familiar  to  every  one,  in  the  city, 
and  his  reputation  as  the  oldest  bank  president  in  the  commonwealth,  if 
not  in  the  country,  made  his  name  a  household  word.  As  a  financier  he 
was  justly  famous,  as  a  benevolent  man  and  kind  friend  universally 
esteemed ;  yet  few  knew  how  much  interest  he  felt  in  matters  of  local  and 
national  history.  *'  I  came,"  he  said,  after  the  usual  greeting  was  over, 
"  to  ask  a  favor  ;  I  want  you  to  do  a  bit  of  writing  for  me.  I  am  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  like  the  truth,  and  you  will  oblige  me  greatly  by 
making  a  few  notes  while  I  chat  with  you.  One  of  these  days,  when  I 
grow  old,  some  one  may  think  that  my  memory  is  failing,  and  I  will  not  wait 
for  that  time  to  arrive.  You  hear  a  great  deal  said  about  Hawthorne 
nowadays,  and  much  of  it  is  not  true.  I  think  I  knew  him.  as  well  as  any 
one  in  this  city;  we  were  fellow-clerks,  and,  in  fact,  chums.  Now,  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  most  people  who  are  admirers  of  his  works  would  like 
to  know  the  history  of  the  first  article  he  ever  wrote.  As  I  have  said,  we 
were  intimate  friends  in  our  youth.  I  called  him  '  Nat,'  and  to  him  I 
was  always  '  Bill.'  We  told  each  other  pretty  much  everything  in  those 
days,  and  I  never  dreamed  of  his  becoming  so  famous.  As  you  know,  he 
was  a  poor  boy,  and  his  uncle,  Mr.  Robert  Manning,  of  this  city,  kindly 
educated  him.  When  he  became  a  noted  man  he  disappointed  me  a  little, 
because  he  did  not  seem  to  express  much  gratitude  for  the  kindness  shown 
him.  In  his  more  prosperous  days  he  was  inclined  to  neglect  the  friends 
of  his  youth  ;  but  that  is  a  weakness  common  to  most  noted  men. 

The  story  of  that  first  article  is  a  matter  of  history;  and  as  no  one 
probably  knows  it  but  myself,  I  think  it  should  be  told.  Nat  told  me  it 
was  his  first  printed  article,  and  I  believed  him.     I  think  he  had  no  more 
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idea  of  becoming  an  author  then  than  I  had  of  preaching.  His  uncle,  Mr. 
Manning,  purchased  a  large, tract  of  land  in  North  Salem  and  there  began 
the  Nurseries,  which  all  horticulturists  will  remember.  A  portion  of  these 
fine  gardens  are  still  owned  by  Mr.  Manning's  children.  Nat,  meantime,, 
had  entered  college  at  Brunswick ;  but  our  boyish  friendship  remained 
unbroken.  In  the  spring  of  1822  an  unknown  bug  made  its  appearance 
and  attacked  all  the  fruit-trees  in  this  vicinity.  Mr.  Manning's  trees  suf- 
fered severely  from  its  ravages  ;  but  no  one  could  account  for  the  insect^ 
or  decide  what  to  do  with  it. 

In  those  days  newspapers  were  scarce  and  were  regarded  as  luxuries ; 
all  who  could  procure  them  read  them  literally  from  beginning  to  end. 
Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  mysterious  bug  an  article  appeared  in  the 
Palladium  giving  a  minute  description  of  the  insect,  its  origin,  progress^ 
and  the  best  method  for  exterminating  it.  Mr.  Manning  was  intensely 
interested  in  the  account,  and  requested  me  to  order  several  copies  for 
him,  that  he  might  distribute  them  among  the  few  who  were  then  engaged 
in  horticulture.  When  the  stage  came  in,  driven  by  Major  Samuel  Shaw, 
the  bundle  of  papers  was  brought  into  the  oflfice  and  delivered  to  Mr. 
Manning  and  the  friends  who  were  waiting  with  him.  The  package  was 
opened  at  once,  and  the  article  freely  commented  on.  Mr.  Manning  and 
his  friends  praised  it  without  stint.  When  the  gentlemen  left,  my  friend 
Nat,  who  had  slipped  in  at  the  side  door,  the  mansion  house  being  in  the 
rear  of  the  office,  stepped  up  and  gave  me  a  hearty  greeting;  he  had  come 
up  from  Brunswick  and  wished  to  surprise  me,  but,  seeing  his  uncle  and 
friends,  had  waited  for  their  departure.  He  was  in  excellent  spirits,  and 
seemed  to  have  something  on  his  mind.  At  last  he  said  :  '  I  have  some- 
thing to  tell,  if  you  wijl  promise  to  keep  dark.'  Of  course  I  promised. 
*  Well,'  said  Hawthorne,  '  /  wrote  that  article.  In  the  papers  sent  me  from 
home  I  read  an  account  of  the  insect  which  was  devouring  the  fruit-trees,. 
and  as  I  had  nothing  to  do  I  wrote  that  and  sent  it  to  the  Palladium.  I 
did  not  think  they  would  publish  it,  and  I  did  not  know  they  had  done 
so  until  I  came  in  here.' 

'  What  do  you  know  about  bugs?'  I  asked. 

'  Nothing,'  was  the  reply,  *  nothing  whatever ;  as  I  tell  you,  I  wrote 
it  to  pass  away  an  idle  hour,  and  it  was  entirely  made  up  from  my  own 
imagination.  Now,  if  Uncle  Robert  should  find  it  out  he  would  be  very 
angry  ;  so  you  must  keep  my  secret.  I  have  not  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  this  or  any  other  insect.' 

The  secret  has  been  faithfully  kept  until  now,  when  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  simple  justice  to  him  to  have  it  known.     Many  years  after  the 
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article  on  bugs  was  written  I  urged  Hawthorne,  who  was  then  a  famous 
man,  to  prepare  something  in  aid  of  a  project  in  which  I  was  much  inter- 
ested ;  it  was  not  a  money-making  affair,  but  rather  a  public  benefit.  This 
was  his  reply  : 

'  You  well  know  that  I  would  do  anything  to  oblige  you,  and  you  say 
you  will  give  me  facts  and  figures  from  which  to  prepare  an  article  which 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  public  generally.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  can- 
not do  it.  I  am  nowhere  with  facts  and  figures,  and  can  do  nothing  with 
them.  When  I  write  all  must  be  ideal,  purely  imaginative  ;  I  must  be 
perfectly  free  and  untrammeled.' 

*  Like  that  famous  bug  story  ?'  I  said. 

*  Precisely,'  was  the  response  ;  and  we  parted. 

On  another  occasion  I  said  to  him  :  '  Pray  tell  me,  which  was  the 
House  of  Seven  Gables  ?  ' 

His  prompt  reply  was:  'I  had  no  particular  house  in  mind  at  the 
time  ;  I  selected  the  name  to  add  interest  to  the  work,  as  it  seemed  to  me 
a  taking  title.  I  hope,'  he  added,  ^  that  it  proved  satisfactory  to  the 
readers.'  These  were  his  own  words  to  his  boyhood's  companion,  and  it 
seems  to  me  it  settles  forever  the  question  concerning  the  identity  of  this 
or  that  house  in  connection  with  his  famous  book." 

Great  interest  centres  in  the  house  where  Hawthorne  was  born  ;  yet  I 
question  much  if  the  unpretentious  dwelling  can  ever  possess  half  the 
attraction  which  clusters  about  the  old  desk  whereon  he  wrote  in  the 
Salem  custom-house.  One  is  led  to  wonder  what  dreams  came  to  him 
there,  above  its  clumsy  lid,  when  *' genius  and  the  mortal  instruments 
were  then  in  council." 
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THE    GREATEST   AUDITING   OFFICE   IN   THE   WORLD 

On  the  second  day  of  July,  1836,  the  year  next  to  the  last  of  President 
Jackson's  administration,  was  established  the  office  of  "  auditor  of  the 
treasury  for  the  post-office  department,"  now  generally  known  in  official 
circles  at  Washington  as  the  *' office  of  the  sixth  auditor."  As  indicated 
by  its  title,  the  duties  pertaining  thereto  consist  in  the  examination  and 
settlement  of  all  accounts  of  whatsoever  nature  pertaining  to  or  growing 
out  of  the  post-offices  and  the  mail  transportation  service. 

Prior  to  the  date  mentioned  above  the  post-office  department  kept  its 
own  books  and  audited  its  own  accounts,  but  at  the  suggestion  of  Hon. 
Amos  Kendall,  then  postmaster-general,  this  anomalous  method  of  trans- 
acting public  business  was  changed  by  the  organization  of  an  independent 
office,  which,  while  receiving  its  business  wholly  from  the  post-office  depart- 
ment, is  in  fact  an  integral  part  of  the  treasury.  When  we  consider  the 
fact  that  the  postal  service  is  the  one  great  executive  branch  of  our  gov- 
ernment in  which  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  land  has  a  direct 
personal  interest,  we  can  easily  conceive  that  the  accounting  office  of  such 
an  establishment  necessarily  comes  in  for  a  share  of  attention. 

This  bureau,  as  now  constituted,  consists  of  an  auditor,  a  deputy  audi- 
tor, a  chief  clerk,  eleven  chiefs  of  division,  and  four  hundred  and  two 
employes.  The  eleven  divisions  are  known  respectively  as  the  examining, 
the  postal  review,  the  registering,  the  bookkeeping,  the  collecting,  the  pay, 
the  review,  the  inspecting,  the  checking,  the  recording,  and  the  foreign. 

According  to  the  latest  figures  there  are  fifty-nine  thousand  postmasters 
in  the  country  ;  and  every  one  of  these,  from  the  head  of  the  great  New 
York  office  with  his  salary  equal  to  that  of  a  cabinet  officer  and  his  army 
of  employes,  down  to  the  postmaster  at  the  most  insignificant  cross-roads 
with  a  compensation  of  only  a  few  cents  per  year,  feels  a  natural  interest 
in  the  office  that  must  pass  upon  his  accounts.  Each  post-office  must  ren- 
der a  statement  of  its  transactions  once  every  three  months,  or  four  each 
year,  and  where  there  is  a  change  of  postmaster  in  one  of  these  periods, 
there  will  be  two  statements  for  that  quarter.  The  total  number  of  these 
*^  accounts  current  "  received  and  settled  during  the  fiscal  year  just  passed 
was  242,512,  involving  funds  to  the  amount  of  $55,183,189.15.* 

*The  statistics  herein  for  the  year  just  passed  are  taken  from  the  auditor's  last  annual  report. 
Vol.  XXIII.— No.  3.— 17 
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Each  one  of  this  approximate  quarter  of  a  million  of  accounts  must  be 
received,  opened,  examined,  verified,  corrected  if  need  be,  registered,  and 
settled  by  the  working  force  of  the  sixth  auditor's  office.  Almost  every 
written  word,  and  quite  every  figure  is  scrutinized.  Every  column  is 
footed,  every  correction  is  verified  again  and  again.  Every  account  passes 
through  four  divisions,  and  from  the  opening  rooms  to  the  file  rooms, 
through  the  hands  and  vigilant  scrutiny  of  no  less  than  nine  sets  of  clerks. 
They  are  received  by  the  examining  division,  and  after  going  the  rounds 
of  the  proper  divisions  in  the  office  return  to  the  custody  of  the  same  ; 
which  force  is  sub-divided  into  the  opening-clerks,  the  stamp  clerks,  the 
examining  clerks  proper,  the  balance  clerks,  and  the  file  clerks.  After 
passing  all  these  sub-divisions  except  the  last,  they  go  to  the  review  divis- 
ion, whose  clerks  verify  the  examinations  that  have  been  made,  and  return 
all  errors  which  they  may  detect. 

From  here  they  pass  to  the  registering  division,  where  each  item  of 
debit  and  credit  is  entered  in  large  registers.  Thence  they  pass  to  the 
collecting  division,  where  the  postmaster's  balance,  whether  debit  or  credit, 
is  noted,  and  the  account  proper  passes  to  the  file  rooms.  The  large 
registers,  after  being  made  up,  pass  to  the  bookkeeping  division,  where 
the  whole  work  crystallizes  into  no  less  than  fifty-nine  thousand  ledger 
accounts,  kept  in  such  form  that  the  condition  of  each  may  be  ascertained 
at  a  glance — the  originals  being  filed  in  such  systematic  order  that  the 
papers  in  any  given  case  can  be  produced  almost  at  a  moment's  notice. 

But  the  settlement  of  the  "  accounts  current  "  is  but  the  beginning 
of  a  statement  of  all  the  work  performed  by  this  bureau.  By  an  act  of 
congress.  May  17,  1864,  carried  into  effect  on  the  first  of  the  following 
November,  the  "  money  order  system  "  was  inaugurated.  The  growth  of 
this  system,  from  the  very  year  of  its  establishment,  has  been  phenomenal 
— cpmmensurate,  indeed,  with,  and  being  a  sure  index  of,  the  rapid  mate- 
rial advancement  of  every  industrial  interest  of  the  country. 

Beginning  with  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  offices  author- 
ized to  issue  money  orders,  the  business  has  grown  till  it  now  embraces 
more  than  nine  thousand  such  offices,  issuing  during  the  year  just  passed, 
of  international  money  orders,  domestic  money  orders,  and  postal  notes, 
the  enormous  number  of  17,757,287,  aggregating  the  immense  sum  of 
$139,444,553.19.  Think  of  that — all  ye  who  have  hitherto  counted  a 
government  clerkship  as  a  mere  sinecure.  How  many  sinecures,  think  you, 
may  be  found  in  a  bureau,  one  branch  of  which  settles  every  year  near  five 
hundred  thousand  weekly  money  order  statements,  involving  the  most 
exacting  scrutiny  of  seventeen  millions  of  vouchers? 
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Of  these  weekly  accounts  rendered  from  the  money  order  offices,  the 
largest,  that  from  New  York  city,  sometimes  contains  forty  thousand 
voucher's  in  a  single  week,  and  requires  a  single  clerk  two  weeks  in  its 
examination.  The  writer  has  in  mind  one  clerk,  who  in  a  long  term  of 
service  in  this  branch  of  the  work  has,  it  is  estimated,  examined  and 
footed  twenty  millions  of  separate  vouchers.  Every  money  order  or  postal 
note,  wheresoever  paid  in  the  United  States,  ultimately  finds  its  way  into 
the  archives  of  the  auditor's  office,  unless  lost  by  fire,  flood,  or  theft  after 
payment,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  of  such  loss  a  proper  voucher  is  substituted, 
so  that  the  postmaster  gets  his  credit.  The  individual  who  ten  years  ago 
cashed  an  order  in  the  remotest  office  of  the  country,  then  in  the  system, 
can  find  such  order  on  file  to-morrow,  in  the  department,  if  for  any  reason- 
able purpose  he  should  so  desire. 

But  while  all  orders  and  notes  paid  find  their  way  straight  to  the 
auditor's  office,  not  all  do  that  are  issued.  If  you  apply  to  your  post- 
master and  obtain  a  money  order  for  fifty  dollars,  and  then  carelessly  lose 
it  before  mailing,  or  if  it  is  lost  in  transit,  or  after  being  received  by  the 
payee,  either  you  or  he  can  apply  for  and  obtain  a  duplicate  from  the 
superintendent  at  Washington.  Thousands  of  such  duplicates  are  issued 
and  paid  every  year.  But  if  after  buying  a  money  order  you  should  put 
it  into  your  pocket  and  then  unfortunately  get  drowned,  and  your  body 
should  never  be  recovered,  the  chances  are  that  your  heirs,  having  no 
knowledge  of  the  order,  would  never  recover  the  sum.  By  reason  of 
various  accidental  causes,  few  perhaps  of  so  distressful  a  nature  as  the  case 
cited,  an  uncertain  and  unknown  number  of  these  issued  orders  and  notes 
is  lost  every  year.  It  may  be  fifty  or  it  may  be  five  hundred,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  the  government  is  ahead  the  amount  of  their  aggregate. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  this  surplus,  growing  greater  every  year,  would 
now  aggregate  several  millions  of  dollars,  but  this  is  mere  tradition.  While 
the  accounts  will  show  how  many  more  orders  may  be  issued  than  are  paid 
in  a  given  year,  there  is  no  way  for  the  department  to  know  what  has 
become  of  those  that  are  missing,  or  how  many  of  them  will  ultimately 
be  presented  for  payment,  either  by  the  original  or  duplicate.  Under  the 
system  of  examination  and  checking  of  these  vouchers  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible for  any  postmaster,  were  he  so  disposed,  to  perpetrate  any  extensive 
frauds  without  being  detected. 

The  many  thousands  of  money  orders  and  postal  notes,  for  the  payment 
of  which  a  given  large  office  may  claim  credit  in  a  given  week,  are  not  only 
compared  and  checked  one  by  one  upon  the  "  paid  "  side  of  the  statement 
from  the  office,  but  after  such  comparison  and  checking  they  are  sorted  out 
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by  states,  and  then  by  offices,  just  as  they  were  issued  from  the  thousands 
of  country  offices  all  over  the  land  ;  and  then  after  being  still  further 
arranged  by  numbers,  they  are  compared  and  checked  up  against  the 
various  postmasters  who  issued  them.  ,  The  charge  upon  the  ''  issued  side  " 
of  the  issuing  postmaster's  account,  and  the  credit  upon  the  *'  paid  side  " 
of  the  paying  postmaster's  account,  for  a  given  voucher,  are  expected  to 
agree.  It  is  seldom  that  they  disagree  for  any  other  reason  than  the  falli- 
bility common  to  all  men.  In  the  many  cases  in  which  they  do  in  fact 
disagree,  the  necessary  debit  or  credit  is  entered  on  the  account  and  the 
postmaster  is  directed  by  circular  to  make  a  corresponding  entry  upon  his 
next  weekly  statement. 

But  the  vast  volume  of  this  business  is  not  confined  to  the  issuance  and 
payment  of  domestic  orders  and  notes. 

The  international  money  order  system  has  spread  over  nearly  the 
whole  civilized  world,  except  Spain  and  the  Spanish-American  states  and 
Russia.  Under  this  system  one  can  send  money  to  Canada  or  any  of  the 
British-American  provinces,  the  British  Islands,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  France,  Belgium,  Portugal,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  the  Nether- 
lands, Cape  Colony,  Japan,  New  Zealand,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
Tasmania,  Queensland,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Jamaica,  the  Windward 
and  the  Leeward  Islands.  Orders  may  also  be  sent  through  London,  to 
Egypt,  Constantinople,  India,  China,  Ceylon,  and  parts  of  Australia,  and 
through  France  to  Algiers.  It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  evidence  of 
modern  progress  to  see  a  large  corps  of  clerks  busy  in  the  settlement  of 
postal  and  money  order  accounts  with  Japan,  which  only  yesterday  was 
hedged  in  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  or  with  the  Isles  of  the  Sea,  which 
within  the  memory  of  men  yet  living  were  the  dominion  of  cannibals  and 
savages.  The  international  business  is  audited  by  the  foreign  division, 
while  the  domestic  business  employs  the  whole  forces  of  the  inspecting, 
the  recording,  and  the  checking  divisions. 

A  most  remarkable  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  the  public  service  and 
the  absolute  safety  of  this  popular  method  of  transmitting  money  is  found 
in  the  statement  from  the  superintendent's  report,  that  of  the  seventeen 
millions  of  payments  made  during  the  year  by  the  postmasters,  only  fifty- 
six  were  improperly  made,  amounting  to  $1,214.06.  This  is  a  record  for 
accuracy  and  safety  that  will  certainly  compare  favorably  with  any  estab- 
lishment in  the  world,  whether  public  or  private. 

In  addition  to  the  business  growing  out  of  the  "  quarterly  accounts 
current"  and  the  "weekly  money  order  statements,"  a  third  great  branch 
of  the  business  coming  to  the  auditor's  office  is  comprised  in  the  accounts 
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of  the  great  army  of  mail  contractors,  mail  carriers,  and  mail  messengers 
scattered  throughout  the  country,  including  all  who  have  to  do  with  the 
transportation  of  the  mails  ;  from  the  enormous  business  done  by  the  great 
railroad  and  steamboat  lines,  down  to  the  most  insignificant  "  star  route  " 
in  the  remotest  section  of  the  country.  All  business  pertaining  to  this 
branch  of  the  service  is  settled  by  the  **  pay  division,"  so  named  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  from  the  quarterly  statements  here  made  up  that  the  post- 
master-general takes  his  data  in  making  up  his  warrants  upon  the  treas- 
ury for  the  payment  of  these  contractors,  carriers,  and  messengers. 

These  warrants,  after  being  verified  by  the  clerks  of  this  division, 
reviewed  by  the  review  division,"  registered  by  the  book-keeping  division, 
and  countersigned  by  the  auditor,  are  returned  to  the  proper  official  of  the 
post-office  department,  by  whom  they  are  mailed  to  the  parties  in  interest. 
During  the  year  just  passed,  this  division  settled  accounts  with  railroad 
companies,  steamboat  lines,  star  route  contractors  and  sub-contractors, 
ocean  mail  and  consular  service,  mail  messengers,  special  mail  carriers,  and 
miscellaneous  accounts,  to  the  total  number  of  146,263,  upon  which  set- 
tlements was  paid  out  from  the  treasury  the  sum  of  $31,462,726.10. 

In  the  book-keeping  division,  in  addition  to  the  ledger  accounts  with 
postmasters,  already  mentioned,  were  also  kept  7,152  mail  contractors' 
accounts,  embracing  17,942  mail  routes,  and  altogether  filling  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  large  ledgers,  and  requiring  during  the  year  more  than  six 
hundred  thousand  entries.  This  division  also  during  the  year  registered 
and  passed  106,259  postmaster-general's  warrants,  amounting  to  more  than 
twenty-nine  millions  of  dollars. 

The  collecting  division,  which  has  charge  of  the  collection  of  any 
balances  due  from  postmasters,  contractors,  or  failing  bidders,  and  also 
the  payment  of  any  balances  due  to  late  postmasters,  made  collections 
during  the  year  to  the  amount  of  $86,526.27,  and  payments  to  the  amount 
of  $149,329.05.  Out  of  this  vast  volume  of  business — so  vast  that  the 
mere  statement  of  figures  and  the  further  pursuit  of  details  may  prove 
wearisome  to  the  general  reader — there  were  submitted  during  the  year, 
from  the  chief  clerk's  office,  one  hundred  and  forty-six  cases  for  suit, 
involving  a  total  amount  of  $70,113.59;  and  there  was  collected  during 
the  year,  on  cases  pending  in  court,  $16,153.17. 

Considering  the  stupendous  volume  of  the  postal  business,  and  the 
enormous  results  aggregating  therefrom,  this  bureau  may  fairly  be  called 
the  largest  auditing  office  in  the  world.  Other  establishments,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  may  have  to  do  with  larger  values,  but  there  is  probably 
no  other  bureau  in  the  world  that  derives  its  business  from  one  hundred 
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and  five  thousand  minor  offices.  An  interesting  feature  of  this  office, 
considered  from  the  standpoint  of  a  government  employe,  is  the  fact  that 
the  work  is  all  the  time  increasing.  Every  new  post-office,  wheresoever 
established  in  our  broad  land,  brings  more  grist  to  this  never-ceasing  mill. 
For  this  reason,  a  clerkship  in  this  bureau  is  a  desirable  place  for  one  who 
has  the  ability  and  the  will  to  render  close,  conscientious,  painstaking 
service.  There  is  no  possibility  of  the  work  ever  becoming  exhausted  or 
the  working  force  being  cut  down.  The  inflow  of  the  business  is  as  cease- 
less as  the  rivers  in  their  beds,  or  the  stars  in  their  courses. 

The  one  drawback,  however,  growing  out  of  this  feature,  is  that  the 
work  has  always  grown  faster  than  the  force,  so  that  every  few  years 
the  employes  find  themselves  almost  "  snowed  under  "  and  overwhelmed. 
Such  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  postal  notes  were  first  intro- 
duced. There  has  been  no  increase  of  force  now  for  some  four  years,  and 
according  to  the  auditor's  estimate  the  office  stands  in  the  most  urgent 
need  of  seventy-five  additional  clerks.  Of  course,  with  such  an  army  of 
employes,  and  in  the  adjustment  of  such  a  vast  volume  of  business,  mis- 
takes will  occur,  but  an  error  made  by  one  clerk  is  sure  to  be  detected  by 
more  than  one  pair  of  sharp  eyes  along  the  gauntlet  which  it  must  run, 
before  the  account  reaches  final  settlement.  In  the  course  of  years  the 
business  has  grown  into  such  system,  and  the  older  employes  in  each 
division  have  grown  to  be  such  experts,  each  in  his  particular  branch,  that 
the  results  attained  may  be  pronounced  absolutely  accurate.  In  the 
course  of  many  years'  observation  the  writer  cannot  recall  an  instance 
where  the  government  has  lost  a  dollar,  or  a  postmaster  been  wronged  a 
penny,  by  a  mistake  emanating  from  this  office. 

The  present  head  of  the  bureau  is  the  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Coulter  of 
Steubenville,  Ohio.  He  was  long  a  man  of  affairs  in  that  enterprising 
city,  and  since  assuming  the  duties  of  his  new  place  has  shown  great 
executive  ability  in  mastering  both  the  general  scope  and  the  minuter 
details  of  the  immense  business.  An  able  second  in  this  arduous  task  has 
been  the  Hon.  John  I.  Rankin  of  Pennsylvania,  the  deputy  auditor. 

Both  gentlemen  have  not  only  shown  themselves  possessed  of  fine 
executive  ability,  but  they  have  put  themselves  in  the  most  cordial  and 
friendly  relations  with  every  employ^  of  the  office — relations  that  cannot 
fail  to  produce  the  most  satisfactory  results,  alike  for  chief,  subordinates, 
and  the  general  public. 


Washington,  D.  C. 
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THE   NEGLECTED   GRAVE   OF   SETH   POMEROY 

"  Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down, 

From  the  field  of  his  fame,  fresh  and  gory  ; 

We  carved  not  a  line,  we  raised  not  a  stone. 
But  we  left  him  alone  with  his  glory." — Wolfe. 

Somewhere  in  the  old  churchyard  at  Van  Cortlandtville,  near  Peeks- 
kill,  lie  the  remains  of  the  first  commander  of  the  American  army.  It  was 
fivescore  and  thirteen  years  ago  that  a  long  procession  with  muffled  drums 
and  reversed  arms  moved  slowly  and  sadly  over  the  road,  bearing  to  his 
burial  one  of  the  noblest  old  heroes  the  country  knew  in  its  early  days, 
and  leaving  no  stone  to  mark  his  resting-place.  The  name  and  fame  of 
Major-General  Seth  Pomeroy  ought  to  be  dear  to  every  American,  and 
yet  how  many  of  the  present  generation  know  of  his  deeds  of  valor?  He 
had  a  most  dramatic  history,  which,  as  given  by  Chauncey  M.  Depew  in  a 
memorable  oration,  will,  I  am  sure,  prove  interesting  to  all  readers. 

"  Seth  Pomeroy  was  born  in  1706  in  the  little  village  of  Northampton. 
He  grew  up  a  resolute,  God-fearing  man,  and  very  daring.  Honors  and  pub- 
lic trusts  were  showered  upon  him.  He  exemplified  all  the  virtues  of  an 
honest  man  and  a  Christian  soldier.  For  thirty  years  he  warred  against 
the  Indians  and  the  French,  and  always  with  conspicuous  bravery  and  dis- 
tinguished success.  A  specimen  of  the  original  Puritan,  he  counted  ob- 
stacles in  his  way  but  as  trials  to  his  faith,  and  bravely  surmounted  them. 

At  the  siege  of  Louisburg  he  received  a  letter  from  his  wife  saying 
that  the  whole  town  was  daily  praying  for  him  and  for  his  command.  He 
read  the  letter  to  his  men,  and  said,  '  Fight,  my  brave  boys,  for  the  whole 
town  is  moved  with  concern,  and  our  fathers  and  mothers  are  holding 
prayer-meetings  every  night.  Fight,  for  the  Lord  is  on  our  side  !  Who 
shall  be  against  us  ?'  And  to  him,  more  than  to  any  other,  is  due  the  fall 
of  that  great  fortress.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  French  War  the  old  sol- 
dier hung  up  his  sword,  and  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace  ;  but  the  fires  of 
religious  patriotism  and  martial  ardor  burned  as  brightly  as  in  the  days  of 
his  youth.  He  and  two  others  were  appointed  generals  of  the  American 
armies  at  their  organization  prior  to  the  breaking  out  of  actual  hostili- 
ties, and  Washington  taking  command.  When  news  came  of  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  though  past  seventy  years  of  age,  he  stopped  neither  on  ac- 
count of  business   nor  infirmities,  but  rode  directly  to  the  front.     Worn 
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out  with  labors,  he  returned  in  a  few  days  to  his  farm  in  Connecticut.  He 
had  barely  reached  his  door  when  a  courier  told  him  that  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  was  soon  to  be  fought.  Never  pausing  for  a  moment,  he 
turned  about  and  dashed  away  for  the  scene.  As  one  horse  gave  out,  he 
procured  another  and  another,  and  reached  Charlestown  Neck  in  the 
midst  of  the  fray.  Handing  his  horse  to  a  friend,  because  it  was  too 
valuable  to  be  shot,  he  runs  on  foot  across  the  Neck,  then  swept  by 
the  guns  of  the  enemy's  shipping,  and  up  the  hill,,  and  leaps  into  the 
trench  on  the  heights.  Putnam  wrings  his  hand,  and  says:  *  Pomeroy, 
you  here  !  God  !  I  believe  a  cannon  would  wake  you  if  you  slept  in  the 
grave.'  He  offers  him  the  command,  but  he  refuses,  and  takes  his  place 
with  the  Connecticut  troops.  Pitcairn,  who  commanded  at  Lexington, 
leads  the  British  column.  He  points  him  out  to  two  sharp-shooters,  and 
Pitcairn  falls,  mortally  wounded.  The  ammunition  giving  out,  the  soldiers 
begin  to  retreat.  Pomeroy  leaps  upon  the  rampart,  waving  over  his  head 
a  gun  made  by  himself,  and  shouts,  '  Don't  run,  boys,  don't  run.  Club 
them  with  your  muskets,  as  I  do.  No  enemy  shall  ever  say  he  saw  the 
back  of  Seth  Pomeroy ! '  Worn  out  after  the  battle,  he  returned  to  his 
home,  but  when  danger  came  near  Peekskill  he  could  no  longer  remain, 
and  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Washington  he  took  the  command  here 
(Peekskill),  and  here  he  died  on  the  15th  of  February,  1777." 

It  is  a  source  of  deep  regret  to  find  that  one  of  the  famous  warriors  of 
the  Revolution,  a  foremost  man  of  his  day,  is  apparently  quite  forgotten, 
and  without  a  memorial  of  any  sort  to  designate  where  he  sleeps — no  man 
knows  the  place  of  his  sepulchre.  In  the  same  old  churchyard  the  rest- 
ing-place of  John  Paulding,  one  of  the  captors  of  Major  Andre,  is  marked 
by  a  monument  of  marble,  which  was  erected  by  the  corporation  of  the 
city  of  New  York. 

It  seems  incredibly  strange  that  the  grave  of  so  prominent  a  soldier  as 
Pomeroy  should  have  been  entirely  neglected  and  lost  sight  of. 


m^cJkiU 


Peekskill-on-Hudson. 


MINOR   TOPICS 
COLUMBIA    COLLEGE    AND    HER    DISTINGUISHED    SONS 

THE    WORLD    OF    LETTERS    AND    THE    WORLD    OF    AFFAIRS 

The  eloquent  inaugural  address  of  President  Seth  Low,  when  he  was  installed 
as  the  administrative  head  over  Columbia  College,  New  York  city,  on  the  3d  of 
February,  1890,  is  so  rich  in  thought,  broad  in  scope,  and  progressive  in  its  general 
tone,  that  we  take  pleasure  in  placing  it  in  part  before  our  readers. 

"In  this  majestic  and  historic  city  we  are  met  together  at  the  call  of  Columbia 
College.  No  institution  in  New  York  intertwines  itself  more  closely  with  the  city's 
history  and  the  city's  glory.  George  II.  was  still  alive  when,  in  1754,  the  college 
had  its  beginning  in  a  New  York  numbering  about  thirteen  thousand  souls,  of 
whom  more  than  two  thousand  were  held  as  slaves.  The  city  and  the  college  have 
grown  together,  until  the  college  to-day,  with  its  various  schools,  is  among  the  fore- 
most in  the  land.  In  the  revolutionary  period  the  college,  as  represented  by  its 
students  and  its  graduates,  was  instinct  with  patriotism.  Its  name,  Columbia, 
given  to  it  to  take  the  place  of  King's  College,  is  not  an  accident.  It  was  the  natural 
selection  for  the  Alma  Mater  of  Alexander  Hamilton  and  J'ohn  Jay.  Yet  these 
men,  if  most  conspicuous,  were  not  singular  among  their  college  friends  in  their 
attachment  to  the  American  cause.  The  students  of  the  college,  like  college  stu- 
dents everywhere,  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  the  free  air  which  men  must 
breathe  who  follow  after  truth. 

All  men  know  what  services  Hamilton  rendered  to  the  little  republic  which 
started  on  its  marvelous  career  in  this  city  a  century  ago.  What  fitter  gift  could 
Columbia  have  made  to  New  York  or  New  York  to  the  nation  than  the  unequaled 
minister  of  finance  whom  Washington  appointed  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury ?  As  beneath  the  touch  of  Midas  all  things  turned  into  gold,  so  beneath  the 
skillful  touch  of  Hamilton  the  nation  converted  into  power  resources  which  had 
been  valueless.  But  the  great  minister  did  more  than  that.  He  made  good  the 
credit  of  the  nation,  and  the  great  republic's  credit  has  stood  unshaken  since,  not 
so  much  because  of  our  fabulous  resources  as  because  the  high  standard  of  good 
faith  of  which  Hamilton  set  the  example  has  been  uniformly  maintained. 

To-morrow,  in  this  historic  city  in  which  the  government  began,  there  is  to  be 
celebrated  the  centennial  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  To  this 
great  court,  of  which  all  Americans  are  proud,  Columbia  College  gave  its  first  chief 
justice  in  the  person  of  John  Jay.  Columbia  College  is  worthily  represented  in 
this  same  court  to-day  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Justice  Blatchford.     I  like  to  think  of 
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John  Jay  that  he  set  the  standard  to  which,  in  point  of  character,  all  Columbia 
men  should  strive  to  attain.  It  was  Daniel  Webster  who  said  of  him,  '  When  the 
spotless  ermine  of  the  judicial  robe  fell  on  John  Jay  it  touched  nothing  less  spot- 
less than  itself. '  So  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  first  strong  impulse 
toward  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in  the  state  of  New  York  came  from  John  Jay. 
The  first  legislative  act  looking  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  this  state  was  passed 
while  Jay  was  governor,  at  his  instance,  and  received  his  signature.  Thus  Colum- 
bia's name  is  linked  forever  in  the  annals  of  the  Empire  State  with  this  high  act  of 
justice  and  of  righteousness.  At  this  time,  1795,  ^"^  ^^^  many  years  thereafter, 
the  advantages  of  New  York  as  a  commercial  centre  were  limited  to  her  incom- 
parable harbor  and  to  her  unique  position  on  two  great  waterways,  the  one  reach- 
ing far  into  the  interior  and  the  other  giving  her  a  second  line  of  communication 
with  the  ocean  by  way  of  an  inland  sea,  and  both  bringing  deep  water  close  to  her 
shores.  It  is  interesting  to  read  that  so  late  as  1769  it  was  considered  a  rash  pre- 
diction that  New  York  might  one  day  equal  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  as  a  commer- 
cial city.  Before  the  beginning  of  this  century  New  York  had  indeed  stepped  into 
the  first  place,  but  she  was  hard  pressed  by  Philadelphia  and  even  by  Baltimore. 

It  was  a  son  of  Columbia  College,  De  Witt  Clinton,  who  made  New  York's 
diadem  secure.  The  statesmanship  which  opened  across  the  state  of  New  York  a 
highway  to  the  West,  a  pathway  for  enterprise  and  courage  and  commerce  and 
civilization  and  Christianity,  the  statesmanship  which  thus  made  largely  tributary 
to  this  city  the  abounding  plenteousness  of  that  illimitable  region,  this  statemanship 
received  its  earliest  development  in  Columbia's  halls.  Springing  naturally  out  of 
the  city's  maritime  advantages,  mightily  re-enforced  as  these  were  by  Clinton's 
great  work,  there  grew  up  in  New  York  an  ocean  commerce  which  drew  to  the  city 
the  ships  of  all  the  world.  By  i860  a  large  proportion  of  this  commerce  was  car- 
ried on  in  American  bottoms.  The  New  York  and  Liverpool  liner  and  the  New 
York  clipper  acknowledged  no  superiors  on  the  broad  seas.  Then  came  the  civil 
war,  and  these  stately  merchant  fleets  were  decimated  by  Confederate  cruisers 
fitted  out  in  foreign  ports.  At  this  juncture  another  son  of  Columbia  College,  the 
venerable  Hamilton  Fish,  for  many  years  and  happily  still  the  reverend  chairman 
of  the  trustees  of  the  college,  as  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  negotiated 
the  treaty  of  Washington,  under  which  were  adjudicated  without  an  appeal  to  arms 
our  righteous  claims  for  the  destruction  of  this  merchant  marine.  Again  I  ask, 
what  more  fitting  contribution  could  Columbia  have  made  to  New  York  in  these 
later  times,  or  New  York  to  the  nation,  than  the  sturdy  statesman  whose  masterful 
diplomacy  brought  this  question  within  the  range  of  peaceable  settlement.  For 
the  first  time  in  history  a  dispute  so  formidable  between  two  nations  of  the  first  rank 
was  settled  without  a  war.  The  city  and  the  college  together  produced  the  temper 
which  met  the  opportunity  and  the  need  with  such  brilliant  success.  It  thus  ap- 
pears that  the  distinguished  services  of  Columbia's  sons  have  covered  the  whole 
period  of  the  college  life. 
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I  like  to  recall  how  frequently  these  services  have  been  characteristic  of  the 
essential  life  of  the  city.  It  is  largely  true  of  all  of  them  that  the  college  and  the 
city  have  combined  together  to  produce  the  fine  result.  I  have  chosen  conspicuous 
names,  but  they  are  only  the  choice  sheaves  of  a  harvest  which  has  been  peren- 
nial. Consider  for  a  moment  the  significance  to  the  college  of  the  great  city  about 
it.  First  of  all,  it  means  for  every  one  of  us  that  there  is  no  such  a  thing  as  the 
world  of  letters  apart  from  the  world  of  men.  There  are  such  things,  undoubtedly, 
as  most  unworldly  scholars,  men  oftentimes  'of  whom  the  world  is  not  worthy,' 
but  such  scholars  are  never  made  except  out  of  men  who  see  humanity,  as  in  a 
vision,  ever  beckoning  to  them  from  behind  their  books.  The  scholar  without 
this  vision  is  a  pedant.  He  mistakes  learning  for  an  end  in  itself,  instead  of  seeing 
that  it  is  only  a  weapon  in  a  wise  man's  hand.  The  city  surrounds  us  all  with  a 
large  and  bracing  atmosphere.  Something  of  the  breadth  of  view  and  feeling 
which  travel  gives  the  cosmopolitan  city  may  bestow  upon  those  who  study  in  it. 
.  .  .  There  is  a  variety  to  life  in  this  city,  a  vitality  about  it,  and  withal  a 
sense  of  power,  which  to  my  thought  are  of  inestimable  value  to  the  student  whose 
desire  it  is  to  become  a  well-rounded  man." 


BEN  HARDIN  AS  A  WIT  AND  HUMORIST 

It  was  a  theory  of  the  great  Kentucky  lawyer,  Ben  Hardin,  that  only  a  certain 
amount  of  real  wit  existed  in  human  nature.  "  It  is  impossible,"  he  said,  "  that 
any  large  addition  can  ever  be  made  to  it.  Like  the  gold  in  the  hills,  the  quantity 
is  limited,  and  it  costs  dollar  for  dollar  to  get  it  out."  He  illustrated  his  theory 
by  referring  to  a  set  of  comic  almanacs,  where,  "  by  beating  the  gold  almost  invisi- 
ble, it  might  be  made  to  spread  over  a  vast  surface."  S.  S.  Cox  placed  Mr.  Har- 
din among  the  foremost  of  legislative  humorists  at  Washington.  He  also  possessed 
an  exhaustive  fund  of  anecdotes  and  a  gift  in  repartee  that  was  remarkable.  He 
made  use  of  all  these  weapons  in  his  extensive  law  practice.  Judge  John  C. 
Walker  of  Louisville  tells  the  following  amusing  story  in  this  connection  : 

"  Mr.  Hardin  and  myself  were  once  defending  a  man  named  Alexander  Crea- 
son,  in  the  Meade  Circuit  Court,  for  killing  one  Troutman  at  a  shooting  match. 
Troutman  had  been  provoking  a  difficulty  all  day  with  Creason,  and  at  last,  with  a 
stick  in  hand,  approached  Creason,  saying,  '  I  intend  to  give  you  a  beating,'  rais- 
ing his  stick.  At  this  Creason  took  his  gun  from  his  shoulder,  struck  Trout- 
man on  the  head  with  the  barrel,  and  killed  him.  Creason  was  indicted,  and  on 
the  trial  one  Lawrence  Greer  (whom  Hardin  familiarly  called  Larry)  was  sworn  as 
a  witness  for  the  commonwealth,  who  testified  that  he  heard  Creason  say,  a  short 
time  before  the  killing,  that  if  Troutman  crossed  his  path  he  intended  to  kill  him. 
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A  gentleman  in  the  court-room  came  to  us  and  said  :  '  You  can  prove  by  the  wit- 
nesses now  in  the  court-room  that  Lawrence  Greer,  the  witness,  told  the  father  of 
the  deceased,  at  a  certain  time  and  place  named,  that  he  would  make  the  proof 
above,  at  the  trial,  for  a  gallon  of  whisky.'  We  had  the  witnesses  immediately  sum- 
moned. Mr.  Hardin  called  Lawrence  Greer  back  to  the  witness-stand  ;  asked  him 
if  he  did  promise  the  deceased's  father,  at  the  time  and  place  referred  to,  that  he 
would  make  that  statement  for  a  gallon  of  whisky.  He  said  he  had  not.  Mr. 
Hardin  said  to  him,  ^  Larry,  you  have  been  a  great  sinner,  and  are  getting  old, 
and  I  admonish  you,  if  you  did  say  so,  admit  it  ;  it  is  a  grave  affair.'  He  still 
denied  it.  Mr.  Hardin  then  asked  him  if  he  did  not  get  the  gallon  of  whisky  from 
Mr.  Troutman.  He  said  yes,  he  got  a  gallon  of  whisky  from  Mr.  Troutman. 
'  Did  you  pay  him  for  it  ? '  He  answered,  '  That  is  none  of  your  business.'  Mr. 
Hardin  said  he  wanted  an  answer.  The  court  told  Greer  to  answer  the  question. 
Witness  said  he  had  not.  We  proved  most  conclusively  by  both  witnesses  that 
Greer  had  so  said  to  Mr.  Troutman,  the  father,  and  had  gotten  the  whisky. 

When  Mr.  Hardin  came  to  argue  the  case,  he  turned  to  Greer  and  said  : 
'Larry,  you  and  I  have  known  each  other  a  long  time.  You  lived  in  Nelson 
county  for  many  years,  in  which  county  I  yet  live.  You  have  done  many  things 
you  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  left  undone  many  you  ought  to  have  done — 
many,  very  many.     You  have  been  the  worst  of  sinners.     You  and  I  know  who 

took  and  carried  away  old  Mrs.  A 's  geese  ;  these  people  here   don't  know  ;  I 

don't  intend  to  tell  them,  and  I  know  you  won't !     You  and  I,  Larry,  know  who 

took  and  carried  away  Mr.  B 's  hemp  one  night  ;  no  one  here  knows  one  word 

about  it.  Don't  become  alarmed,  Larry,  I  am  not  going  to  tell  them,  and  I  know 
you  won't  !     You  and  I  know  whose  shoe  fitted  the  track,  exactly,  that  went   away 

from  old   Mr.  V 's  barn,  when  it  was  burned  ;  these  people  here  don't  know — 

perhaps  never  heard  of  it ;  I  don't  intend  to  tell  them,  and  it  is  very  sure  you 
won't  ;  yes,  I  know  you  won't  !  Larry,  it  has  been  a  fact  in  every  age  that  some 
man  had  to  be  the  worst  man  Uving.  I  will  not  say,  Larry,  who  that  man  is,  but  I 
will  say  this  :  if  I  knew  that  God  Almighty  had  issued  his  search-warrant  and  placed 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  devil,  and  sent  him  to  hunt  for  and  find  that  man,  and  I 
knew  he  was  out  on  that  mission,  and  I  was  to  meet  you  on  the  road,  I  would  tell 
you  to  hide — hide  quick,  or  you  would  be.  taken  !  '  " 
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Growth  of  leadville,  Colorado — 
Hubert  Howe  Bancroft  in  his  twentieth 
volume  writes  :  "On  the  ist  of  August, 
1877,  there  were  six  buildings  on  the  site 
of  the  present  town  of  Leadville,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  year  three  hundred  in- 
habitants. The  town  organization  was 
perfected  in  January,  1878.  The  growth 
of  the  town  in  1879  was  phenomenal, 
even  for  a  mining  country.  In  the  first 
four  months  of  the  year  the  increase  of 
population  was  one  thousand  a  month, 
after  that  it  ran  up  to  three  thousand  a 
month  ;  about  the  last  of  the  year  there 
were  35,000  residents.  A  hotel  with 
accommodations  for  five  hundred  guests, 
several  lesser  ones,  a  church,  and  a 
theatre  were  erected  during  the  summer, 
besides  private  dwellings  and  mining 
improvements.  This  activity  was  joyful 
madness.  Men  seemed  to  tread  on  air, 
so  elated  with  hope  were  they,  and  not 
only  with  hope  but  with  realization. 
Before  the  end  of  1879  Leadville  was 
created  a  city  of  the  second  class,  with 
an  efficient  police  and  fire  department, 
water  and  gas  works  under  construction, 
telegraphic  communication,  a  post-office 
requiring  ten  clerks,  and  a  railroad  com- 
pany organized." 


Columbia — "  '  Drenched  fair  Colum- 
bia's peaceful  plains  in  gore.'  The  au- 
thor is  perfectly  aware  that  poetry  ought 
to  deal  in  popular  and  known  names 
and  terms  ;  and  though  he  has  ventured 
at  present  to  use  the  term  Columbia  for 
America^  he  is  very  doubtful  whether  he 
can  expect  to  be  indulged  in  such  an 
abrupt  innovation.    But  should  America 


ever  become  a  frequent  subject  of  poet- 
ical celebration,  the  present  name  must 
be  matter  of  regret,  not  more  deservedly 
on  account  of  its  injustice  to  the  first 
illustrious  discoverer,  than  on  account 
of  its  unaccommodating  cadence  in 
poetry,  which  renders  it  scarce  capable 
of  any  situation  in  English  verse.  On 
the  contrary,  what  happy  harmony  in 
the  names  Columbia,  Columbina,  or 
Columbiana !  The  very  sound  were 
sufficient  to  excite  poetry." 

The  preceding  note  was  written  as 
long  ago  as  the  year  1777  or  i7f8,  as 
was  also  the  part  of  the  poem  to  which 
it  refers,  no  doubt  with  a  view  to  an 
issue,  and  title  different  from  what  it 
now  bears.  Since  that  time  the  term 
Columbia  has,  I  believe,  been  occa- 
sionally adopted  by  other  writers  ;  and 
the  above  apology  may,  perhaps,  now 
scarce  seem  necessary. — Britain  Pre- 
served:  a  Poem  in  Seven  Books.  Lon- 
don, 1800,  p.  295. 

W.  K. 


Methods  in  history — The  follow- 
ing, clipped  from  one  of  our  exchanges, 
is  worth  preserving  : 

"  I.  Teach  history ^  not  the  book. 

2.  Assign  lessons  by  topics,  not  by 
pages. 

3.  Discard  the  text-book  during  the 
recitation. 

4.  Let  each  pupil  give,  in  his  own 
language,  all  the  information  he  has 
been  able  to  obtain  upon  a  certain 
topic. 

5.  Do  not  interrupt  a  pupil  while  he 
is  reciting. 
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6.  When  he  has  finished  let  the  class 
note  any  mistakes  or  omissions. 

7.  Do  not  allow  the  pupils  to  memo- 
rize the  text-books. 

8.  Talk  with  the  pupils,  do  not  lect- 
ure. 

9.  Use  the  wall  maps  freely. 

10.  Have  each    pupil   locate    routes, 
settlements,  etc.,  on  a  small  outline  map. 

11.  Show  how  the  history  of  a  country 
is  influenced  by  its  geography. 

12.  Require    each    pupil    to    keep    a 
note-book. 

13.  Do  not  discourage  the  pupils  with 
too  many  dates  and  names. 

14.  Study   men,   manners,   principles, 
causes,  and  results." 


Thomas  prince — He  was  born  at 
Sandwich,  Massachusetts,  May  15,  1687, 
and  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Prince  by 
his  second  wife,  Mercy,  daughter  of 
Governor  Samuel  Hinckley.  His  father, 
the  son  of  John  Prince  of  Watertown 
and  Hingham,  and  grandson  of  the  Rev. 
John  Prince,  rector  of  East  Shefford, 
Berkshire,  England,  had  been  a  mariner 
and  afterward  a  merchant,  and  already 
had  a  large  family  by  his  first  marriage. 
He  entered  Harvard  college  in  1703, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Millard  ; 
and  as  his  classmate,  Sewall,  afterward 
said,  "  he  made  a  laudable  proficiency  in 
the  liberal  siTts."— History  of  the  Old 
South  Church. 
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Women  as  soldiers — Will  you 
kindly  inform  me  in  what  war  were  half 
a  million  of  women  engaged  as  soldiers  ? 
Orville  Marston 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Lifting  the  hat — What  is  the 
origin  of  lifting  the  hat  to  acknowledge 
the  presence  of  a  friend  ? 

H.  L.  B. 

Boston.  Mass. 


John  leavitt — Editor  of  Magazine 
of  American  History  :  I  am  preparing 
a  genealogy  of  the  descendants  of  John 
Leavitt,  who  came  to  Dorchester,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1627.  It  is  desirable  to  hear 
from  all  descendants. 

Will  such  persons  kindly  give  any 
information,  biographical  and  historical, 
in  their  possession,  which  will  be  grate- 
fully   received.      It    is    desired    also    to 


hear  from  the  descendants  of  John 
Stockbridge,  who  came  to  Boston  from 
Kent,  England,  in  the  "  good  ship  Bless- 
ing," about  the  year  1628-30. 

Mrs.  Caroline  W.  D.  Rich 
Lewiston.  Me. 


St.  Anthony's  face  [xxiii.  23] — 
Editor  Magazine  of  American  History: 
Judge  Dykman  deserves  our  hearty 
thanks  for  preserving  the  history  of  what 
was  once  a  classic  and  picturesque 
feature  of  the  Hudson.  But  why,  oh, 
why,  does  he  change  the  time-honored 
name  of  *'  St.  Anthony's  Nose  "  to  "  St. 
Anthony's  Face "  ?  Surely  he  is  not 
one  of  those  ultra-fastidious  persons 
who  would  substitute  limbs  for  legs !  By 
all  means,  let  us  retain  the  old  name, 
by  which  it  was  and  has  been  always 
known  !  Wm.  L.  Stone 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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St.  Anthony's  face  [xxiii.  23,  255] 
— Editor  Magazine  of  American  History: 
Your  correspondent  is  unnecessarily 
alarmed  about  the  safety  and  perpetuity 
of  Anthony's  Nose.  St.  Anthony's  Face, 
of  which  you  gave  the  counterfeit  pre- 
sentment in  your  January  number  of  the 
Magazine,  was  on  the  south  side  of  Break 
Neck  mountain,  about  two  miles  north 
of  the  village  of  Cold  Spring,  in  Putnam 
county,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson 
river. 

Anthony's  Nose  is  a  mountain  also  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson  river, 
about  ten  miles  south  of  Cold  Spring. 
As  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson  are 
entered  from  the  south,  Dunderberg 
mountain  is  the  first  high  elevation  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  Anthony's 
Nose  is  the  first  mountain  on  the  east. 

As  it  is  approached  from  the  south  it 
presents  in  outline  the  appearance  of  a 
man's  nose,  and  it  rises  to  quite  a  high 
elevation,  probably  about  eight  hundred 
feet.  Your  correspondent  is  not  the  first 
to  confound  those  two  places,  but  they 
were,  as  you  see,  two  entirely  distinct 
localities. 

The  north  line  of  Putnam  county  runs 
from  the  river  over  one  and  the  south 
line  of  the  county  runs  over  the  other, 
and  a  tunnel  of  the  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road company  was  excavated  through 
both.    St.  Anthony's  Face  was  destroyed. 


but  Anthony's  Nose  shall  never  be  in- 
jured nor  its  identity  jeopardized  by  me. 
J.  O.  Dykman 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  winthrop's  ancestry — A  writer 
[xxii.  72]  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Magazine  of  American  History,  in 
mentioning  the  prominent  ancestors  of 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  omitted  to 
mention  his  descent  from  Hon.  William 
Brenton,  royal  governor  of  Rhode 
Island,  through  the  Poole,  Lindall,  and 
Borland  families. 

Murray  Edward  Poole 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  • 


Engraving  [xxiii.  81]  —  The  Token 
for  1830,  edited  by  S.  C.  Goodrich 
(Peter  Parley)  and  published  by  Car- 
ter &  Hendee,  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
contains  the  engraving  of  Chocorua  to 
which  C.  W.  L.  refers  in  his  query.  It 
was  painted  by  Thos.  Cole  and  engraved 
by  G.  W.  Hatch,  to  illustrate  a  sketch  by 
Hawthorne,  entitled^'  Chocorua's  Curse." 
The  engraving  represents  that  chieftain 
standing  on  the  top  of  Conway  Peak,  a 
high  precipice  in  Strafford  county.  New 
Hampshire,  while  invoking  the  maledic- 
tion of  the  Great  Spirit  upon  the  white 
man.  William  L.  Stone 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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New     YORK      HISTORICAL     SOCIETY — 

The  stated  meeting  for  February  was 
held  on  Tuesday  evening,  February  4. 
Clarence  Winthrop  Bowen,  Ph.D.,  read 
the  paper  of  the  evening,  entitled,  "  A 
newly  discovered  Manuscript  —  Remi- 
niscences of  the  American  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, by  Ludwig,  Baron  von  Closen, 
Aide  to  Count  de  Rochambeau."  It 
was  an  unusually  interesting  paper, 
giving  much  attractive  material  with 
graphic  pictures  of  the  American  army, 
of  General  Washington  and  other  com- 
manders, of  the  way  in  which  the  Rev- 
olution was  fought,  and  of  American 
life  and  manners  at  that  day.  While 
the  baron  was  a  soldier,  he  was  a  gallant 
as  well,  and  left  an  interesting  account 
of  social  experiences  while  in  this  country. 
He  commented  on  the  graceful  way  in 
which  Alexander  Hamilton's  wife  poured 
out  tea,  and  on  the  hospitable  welcome 
he  received  when  he  visited  Washington's 
home  at  Mount  Vernon.  The  narrative 
is  made  doubly  interesting  by  the  way  in 
which  the  author  brings  his  personal 
affairs  into  it,  for  he  does  this  in  an  en- 
tirely unaffected  manner.  Mr.  Bowen 
explained  that  he  had  had  a  translation 
of  the  manuscript  sent  to  him  from  Eu- 
rope, and  read  selections  from  this  trans- 
lation. He  was  frequently  applauded, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  reading  received 
a  vote  of  thanks,  and  was  requested  to 
present  the  society  with  a  copy  of  the 
translation  for  preservation  in  its  ar- 
chives. 


21,  President  Edward  G.  Mason  in  the 
chair.  The  reports  of  the  secretary  and 
librarian  were  read,  presenting  some 
exceedingly  interesting  statistics  ;  after 
which  Secretary  Moses  addressed  the 
society,  his  theme  being,  "  Personal 
Recollections  of  President  Lincoln," 
bringing  out  Lincoln's  character  with 
great  distinctness  in  the  varied  historical 
and  biographical  sketches  he  presented. 


The  historical  society  of  Mon- 
tana held  its  regular  winter  meeting 
at  Helena  on  the  ist  of  February.  Col- 
onel Sanders,  having  been  elected  to  the 
senate  of  the  United  States,  resigned 
the  office  of  president  of  the  society, 
which  he  has  filled  for  twenty-five  years, 
and  Hon.  Granville  Stewart  was  elected 
in  his  place.  The  other  officers  for 
ensuing  year  are,  Cornelius  Hedges, 
vice-president  ;  William  E.  Cullen,  cor- 
responding secretary;  Hon.  Henry  N. 
Blake,  recording  secretary;  Samuel  T. 
Hauser,  treasurer,  and  William  F. 
Wheeler,  librarian.  In  this  society 
active  members  are  directors  ;  honorary 
members  are  eligible  to  become  such, 
and  are  chosen  from  leading  and  promi- 
nent men  of  the  state.  The  society  is 
very  prosperous,  and  general  interest  in 
it  is  increasing. 


The   CHICAGO    historical    society 
held  its    quarterly  meeting  on  January 


New  YORK  genealogical  and  bio- 
graphical society — At  a  meeting  of 
the  trustees  of  this  society,  held  January 
15,  1890,  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year  :  president, 
Gen.  Jas.  Grant  Wilson;  vice-presidents, 
Dr.  Ellsworth  Eliot  and  Dr.  S.  S.  Purple; 
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recording  secretary,  Thomas  G.  Evans  ; 
corresponding  secretary,  Chaplain  R. 
R.  Hoes,  U.  S.  N.;  treasurer.  Dr.  G.  H. 
Butler ;  librarian,  G.  H.  Van  Wagenen. 
On  the  evening  of  the  17th,  Mr.  Hen- 
ry F.  Waters  of  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
addressed  the  society  on  "  American 
Genealogical  Researches  in  England." 
Mr.  Waters,  as  is  well  known,  has  spent 
a  number  of  years  among  the  English 
records,  and  has  gathered  avast  amount 
of  American  family  history,  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  soon  see  the  light  through  the 
energy  of  our  New  England  cousins.  On 
the  24th, Professor  Coppee  of  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity delivered  a  lecture  on  "  Doubtful 
Questions  concerning  the  Discovery  of 
America."  Short  addresses  were  also 
made  by  Archdeacon  Mackay-Smith, 
President  Potter  of  Hobart  College,  and 
General  Eli  S.  Parker.  The  society  is  now 
in  its  new  quarters  in  the  lately  erected 
addition  to  the  Berkeley  Lyceum  build- 
ing, No.  23  West  44th  street,  and  the 
library  is  open  for  consultation  by  the 
members  every  week  day,  from  10  a.m. 
to  5  P.M. 


Rhode  island  historical  society — 
The  paper  of  the  evening  of  January 
28  was  read  before  this  society  by  Mr. 
William  B.  Weeden,  entitled,  "  Econom- 
ic and  Social  History  of  New  England — 
1620  to  1789."  Starting  from  the  six- 
teenth century,  Mr.  Weeden  traced  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  landing  of 
the  Pilgrims  and  the  Puritans.  Our  im- 
migrants, he  said,  planted  themselves  on 
the  meagre  soil.  The  shores  of  the 
country  were  laced  with  harbors,  which 
greatly  favored  their  half-maritime  life. 
Their  plantations   were  towns,   but  not 
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mere  inclosed  places.  These  towns  were 
founded  on  (i)  freehold  land,  regulated 
by  the  best  usage  of  the  many  centuries; 
(2)  a  "meeting,"  the  local  and  social 
expression  of  religious  life  and  family 
culture;  (3)  a  representative  democratic 
gathering,  corresponding  to  the  old  folk- 
mote  of  the  Germanic  race.  In  later 
times,  under  pressure  of  external  diffi- 
culties, these  small  communities  grad- 
ually formed  states.  The  colonists  found 
aboriginal  inhabitants,  whom  they  con- 
trolled by  force  or  good  management. 
For  half  a  century  there  was  peace  and 
profitable  intercourse  between  white  and 
red  men,  excluding  the  Pequot  war.  In 
1640  the  stimulating  influences  of  free 
immigration  from  England  stopped,  and 
the  community  was  forced  to  develop  a 
higher  system  of  industry  than  the  trade 
and  barter  with  the  Indians,  or  agricul- 
ture or  fisheries,  alone  could  furnish. 
Ships  were  built.  Bushel,  yard,  and 
pound-weight  took  the  place  of  minted 
coins.  Barter  on  a  large  scale  became 
the  means  of  industry.  Agriculture,  in- 
dustrial energy,  commerce,  were  blended 
in  one  operation.  The  vessel  being  built, 
she  was  loaded,  her  cargo  went  to  the 
West  Indies  or  Europe,  perhaps  she  was 
sold,  with  her  cargo.  If  returned,  she 
brought  home  goods  needed  in  the  col- 
onies. In  this  commerce  they  labored 
and  prayed,  they  traded  and  prayed. 


The  KANSAS  historical  society 
held  its  annual  meeting  on  the  21st  of 
January.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  :  president,  Cyrus  K.  Holliday, 
of  Topeka ;  vice-presidents,  James  S. 
Emery,  of  Lawrence,  and  Governor 
Humphrey,  of  Independence;  secretary, 
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F.  G.  Adams.  The  retiring  president, 
Hon.  William  A.  Phillips,  being  prevent- 
ed by  illness  from  being  present,  his  ad- 
dress prepared  for  the  occasion  was  read 
by  Hon.  T.  D.  Thacher,  entitled,  "Lights 
and  Shadows  of  Kansas  History,"  This 
treated  of  the  geological  formations,  the 
political  history  of  the  territory,  and  its 
marvelous  activities.  Ex-senator  P.  G. 
Lowe,  of  Leavenworth,  then  read  a 
paper,  describing  what  he  saw  in  the 
Indian  territory  out  of  which  Kan-sas 
was  made,  commencing  with  the  year 
1849.  Hon.  A.  R.  Greene  read  Hon. 
B.  F.  Simpson's  glowing  tribute  to  ex- 
governor  John  A.  Martin.  This  society 
makes  a  specialty  of  collecting  news- 
paper files.  Besides  many  others,  it  col- 
lects and  bind  annually  all  the  news- 
papers and  periodicals  published  in 
Kansas,  which  last  year  numbered  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-seven. 


LlNN^AN  SCIENTIFIC  AND  HISTORI- 
CAL SOCIETY,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 
— The  annual  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  January  25,  1890,  and  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected  for  ensuing 
year  :  president,  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham; 
vice-presidents.  Dr.  J.  S.  Stahr  and  C. 
A.  Heinitsh;  recording  secretary,  S.  M. 
Sener;  treasurer,  Dr.  S.  S.  Rathron;  cor- 
responding secretary,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Ely; 
librarian,  Mrs.  L.  D.  Zell;  curators,  Dr. 
S.  S.  Rathron,  S.  M.  Sener,  C.  A.  Hein- 
itsh, and  Dr.  J.  S.  Stahr. 


who  has  lately  journeyed  fifty-five  thou- 
sand miles,  including  a  circumnavigation 
of  the  globe,  gave  the  society  a  collection 
of  over  three  hundred  relics  and  curiosi- 
ties, chiefly  from  Egypt,  including  a 
mummy,  inclosed  in  a  richly  ornamented 
sarcophagus,  said  to  have  been  a  high- 
priest  of  Thebes  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred years  ago,  collected  with  a  special 
view  of  illustrating  biblical  history.  From 
Mr.  George  S.  Hazard  was  received 
a  folio  volume  of  over  four  hundred 
pages,  containing  a  collection  of  docu- 
ments which  constitute  a  manuscript  his- 
tory of  the  looth  Regiment  N.  Y.  S.  V. 
This  regiment,  raised  in  Buffalo  and 
other  Western  New  York  towns,  was  the 
especial  charge  of  the  Buffalo  Board  of 
Trade,  of  which  Mr.  Hazard  was  pres- 
ident during  the  war.  At  the  election 
which  followed  these  presentations  the 
following  officers  were  chosen:  president, 
George  S.  Hazard  ;  vice-president,  Dr. 
Joseph  C.  Greene  ;  recording  secretary, 
Martin  Clarke  ;  treasurer,  corresponding 
secretary,  and  librarian,  George  G.  Bar- 
num. 


The  buffalo  historical  society 
held  its  annual  meeting  January  14, 
which  was  the  occasion  of  two  note- 
worthy gifts.       Dr.  Joseph  C.   Greene, 


The  canisteo  valley  historical 
SOCIETY  proposes  to  celebrate  this  year 
the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Hornellsville.  At  the  annual 
meeting  in  Hornellsville,  December  23, 
1889,  I.  W.  Near  was  elected  president, 
John  Hurlbut  vice-president,  Russell  M. 
Tuttle  secretary  and  treasurer,  Miles  W. 
Hawley  corresponding  secretary,  and 
Messrs.  John  Hurlbut,  L.  A.  Waldo, 
Alanson  Stevens,  J.  R.  Sheldon,  W.  H. 
Greenhow,  M.  W.  Hawley,  and  R.  M. 
Tuttle  a  board  of  directors. 
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The  admirable  address  of  Rev.  Dr.  Morgan  Dix  at  the  installation  ceremonies  when 
Seth  Low,  on  the  3d  of  February,  1890,  was  made  president  of  Columbia  College,  con- 
tained the  following  significant  expressions  of  confidence  in  the  new  leader:  "  You  are 
no  stranger,  but  one  of  our  own  official  household.  A  distinguished  alumnus  of  the  col- 
lege, and  noted  from  the  outset  for  your  devotion  to  your  Alma  Mater,  you  were  called, 
at  the  proper  time,  to  a  place  in  the  governing  body,  and  there  have  we  sat  together  as 
colleagues.  Your  mind  is  known  to  us;  we  are  familiar  with  your  lines  of  thought,  your 
mode  of  handling  practical  subjects,  your  views  on  questions  of  policy,  and  your  patience 
and  industry  in  affairs  of  administration.  With  the  advantage  of  that  intimate  acquaint- 
ance, we  took  a  step  which  attested  our  confidence  in  your  mental  qualities,  your  intellec- 
tual ability,  your  moral  and  religious  character,  and  your  personal  honor,  and,  by  our 
vote,  intrusted  the  interests  of  this  valuable  institution  to  your  care.  That  act,  itself  an 
evidence  of  the  esteem  in  which  you  are  held,  dispenses  with  the  customary  use  of  formal 
congratulations." 


Seldom  has  there  assembled  in  this  country  such  an  immense  audience  of  distinguished 
leaders  of  thought  as  witnessed  the  formal  presentation  to  President  Low  of  the  charter 
and  keys  of  the  college,  by  the  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  former  Secretary  of  State.  It  was  a 
moment  of  indescribable  enthusiasm.  The  last  words  of  Dr.  Dix  had  just  fallen  upon  the 
ear  :  "  You  enter  upon  your  office  with  great  advantages  ;  in  the  prime  of  manly  strength, 
conspicuous  in  the  community  for  knowledge  of  the  world,  experience  in  affairs,  reverence 
for  sacred  things,  an  incorruptible  fidelity  to  the  right,  an  honest  abhorrence  of  the  wrong 
and  bad.  What  may  not  be  hoped  from  a  presidency  begun  under  such  auspicious 
omens,  and  supported  at  the  start  by  such  a  host  of  consenting  and  appreciative  adher- 
ents as  now  surrounds  you  ?  The  work  from  this  time  onward  must  dilate  and  grow. 
You  are  to  direct  that  growth.  May  you  now  go  forth  in  the  strength  of  powers  higher 
than  those  of  this  mortal  sphere,  and  may  the  chapter  in  history  to  be  penned  by  your 
hand  be  among  the  brightest  and  best  in  our  annals  ! " 


The  response  of  the  new  president  was  impressive  : 

"  Reverently,  as  one  who  recognizes  the  importance  of  the  work,  I  accept  the  charge 
you  have  committed  to  my  care.  Enthusiastically,  as  one  who  believes  in  the  greatness 
of  its  possibilities,  I  give  myself  to  it.  Loyally,  as  becomes  one  of  her  own  sons,  I  will 
serve  Alma  Mater  with  every  power  that  I  have.  It  is  to  me  an  inspiring  thought  that  the 
old  college  had  been  doing  her  glorious  work  for  a  century  before  I  was  born.  .  .  . 
You  have  spoken,  sir,  of  the  installation  of  my  two  immediate  predecessors.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  reflect  that  the  terms  of  service  of  these  two  distinguished  men  cover  a  period 
longer  than  my  whole  life.  I  had  not  yet  come  to  college  when  Dr.  Barnard  entered 
upon  his  illustrious  career  as  Columbia's  president.  When  Dr.  Barnard  began  his  labors 
here,  in  1864,  Columbia  College  was  but  the  skeleton  of  the  fair  institution  which  to-day  is 
committed  to  my  care.     ...     I  gladly  recognize  for  myself,  and    for   all  who  love 
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Columbia,  the  invaluable  services  rendered  to  the  college  by  my  great  predecessor.  He 
came  to  a  college  having  an  undergraduate  department  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  stu- 
dents; having  a  law  school  with  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  students,  and  having  a  school 
of  mines  in  embryo,  about  to  begin  its  work  in  the  basement  of  the  old  college  building. 
.  Dr.  Barnard  lived  to  see  the  modest  institution  to  which  he  came  in  1864  trans- 
formed into  the  Columbia  of  the  present  time,  splendid  in  its  equipments,  buoyant  in 
courage,  and  full  of  anticipations  of  a  destiny  worthy  of  its  location  in  the  great  American 
metropolis,  .  .  .  It  is  my  good  fortune  to  know  the  trustees  as  well  as  they  know  me, 
and  as  a  fruit  of  this  knowledge  I  am  here.  I  thank  you  for  the  confidence  expressed  in 
me  in  your  words.  1  thank  you  for  the  still  more  conspicuous  evidence  of  confidence 
involved  in  my  election  ;  I  pledge  you  my  most  earnest  efforts  to  justify  that  confidence 
and  to  merit  your  support.  In  the  full  assurance  that  we  are  animated  by  a  common  pur- 
pose to  maintain  inviolate  the  trust  that  has  come  to  us  from  the  past,  by  a  common  desire 
to  make  the  college  serve  our  own  day  and  generation  to  the  full  measure  of  our  opportu- 
nity, by  a  common  hope  that  we  may  plan  wisely  and  build  on  the  old  foundations 
strongly  for  those  who  are  to  come  after  us,  I  now  enter  upon  my  new  work." 


President  Low  made  three  separate  addresses  on  the  great  occasion,  without  even 
referring  to  a  note,  speaking  with  perfect  ease,  in  a  clear,  ringing  voice.  Professor  Dris- 
ler  delivered  the  address  of  welcome  in  behalf  of  the  faculty,  Frederic  R.  Coudert,  LL.D., 
spoke  for  the  alumni,  and  Thornton  Bancroft  Penfield  for  the  students.  President  Low 
replied  to  these  gracefully  and  forcibly.  After  the  rendering  of  music  by  the  orchestra  he 
rose  again,  amidst  great  applause,  to  deliver  his  inaugural  address,  a  portion  of  which  will 
be  found  upon  another  page. 

During  the  same  week  New  York  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  important  sales  of 
American  books  and  manuscripts  ever  held  in  this  country.  There  was  no  private  library 
of  "  Americana  "  which  could  be  compared  with  Mr.  Barlow's.  The  collection  of  books  and 
manuscripts  on  America  was  his  hobby  for  years,  and  he  had  ample'  means  with  which 
to  gratify  it.  The  Boston  Public  library  spent  the  large  appropriation  of  the  city  council 
in  securing  many  of  these  choice  treasures,  among  which  were  the  original  Massachu- 
setts records,  for  which  $6,500  was  paid,  a  letter  of  Columbus,  and  one  of  the  works  of 
Vespucius.  Next  to  the  great  Boston  library  in  the  extent  of  its  purchases  was  the  Lenox 
library  in  New  York,  Among  the  rare  works  which  its  librarian.  Dr.  George  H.  Moore, 
bought,  were  Brereton's  Relatiofi,  many  valuable  authorities  on  Canadian  history,  some 
of  the  rarest  works  by  the  Mathers,  Rosier's  True  Relation,  many  costly  books  on  the 
history  of  New  York  and  New  England,  and,  among  the  manuscripts,  the  New  York  Let- 
ters and  Docujnents,  covering  ninety  years  before  the  Revolution,  and  the  Chabners 
Papers,  copied  from  original  sources  of  the  history  of  several  of  the  states.  The  New- 
berry library,  of  Chicago,  also  purchased  a  large  number  of  the  gems  of  the  collection. 
Other  libraries  benefiting  by  this  sale  were  those  of  Harvard  University,  Columbia  College, 
and  the  state  libraries  of  New  York  and  Virginia.  A  number  of  dealers  of  New  York 
city,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston  bought  largely.  Brayton  Ives  secured  more  than  any  other 
individual  buyer.  He  paid  $449  for  a  little  black-letter  volume  of  thirty-six  pages,  con- 
taining a  Latin  version  by  De  Cosco  of  Columbus's  famous  letter.  He  also  paid  $1,200, 
and  $270,  for  two  of  the  copies  of  the  Miindus  Novus^  by  Americus  Vespucius,  1502-8. 
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A    MANUAL    OF    HISTORICAL    LITER- 
ATURE, comprising  brief  descriptions  of  the 
most  important  histories  in  English,  French, 
and  German,    for   students,   general  readers, 
and  collectors  of  books.     By  Charles  Ken- 
dall   Adams,    LL.D.       Third   edition,    re- 
vised   and    enlarged.       8vo,    pp.    720.      New 
York  :   1889.      Harper  &  Brothers, 
Nothing  can   prove    more    acceptable  to  the 
average  student  and  reader  than  such  practical 
suggestions  as  to  methods  and  courses  of  histor- 
ical study  as  are  to  be  found  in  this  attractive 
and  useful  volume.     "  Not  only,"  as  the  eminent 
author  truly  says,  "is  the  study  of  history  the 
most  human  of  all  studies,  but  it  is  also  one  of 
the  most  easily  accessible  to  all  men.      In  these 
days  of  many  and  cheap  books,  there  is  scarcely 
a  corner  of  the  world  where  historical  studies 
may  not   be  caiTied    on  with   fruitful  results." 
The    aim  of  President  Adams  has  been,  while 
preparing  this  work,  to  select  from  the  almost 
overwhelming  abundance  a  considerable  number 
of   the  most  desirable   books,   and  to  describe 
them  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  student  and 
reader  to  judge  of  their  pecuharities  and  of  their 
desirableness,  as  well  as  of  their  general  merits. 
He  answers  the  questions  so  often  asked  :  * '  What 
histories  shall  I   read  with  most  profit?     What 
historical  books  shall  I  put  into  the  hands  of  my 
son  and  my  daughter  ?     What  course  and  what 
methods  will  be  most  advantageous  to  our  histor- 
ical club  ?     What  histories  shall  we  buy  for  our 
town  and  college  libraries  ?     What  shall  I  buy 
for  my  own  library  ?  " 

In  relation  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  special 
periods  the  author  warns  the  reader  that  this 
cannot  be  carried  on  successfully  unless  such 
history  rests  on  the  foundation  of  a  broad  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  history  as  a  whole.  He  ex- 
plains that  the  acquirement  of  general  learning 
in  the  historic  field  has  been  commonly  esteemed 
a  somewhat  tedious  process,  through  the  faulty 
methods  of  teaching  history,  rather  than  in  the 
inherent  difficulties  of  the  subject.  Even  the 
text-books  (as  we  all  agree)  have  been  a  dreary 
collection  of  dry  bones.  But  he  goes  on  to  say, 
that  "the  schools  of  Europe  have  abundantly 
shown  that  a  lesson  in  history  may  be  delightful, 
even  though  the  text-book  be  dry.  If  the 
teacher's  business  is  to  teach,  and  not  simply  to 
hear,  the  text-book  becomes  the  substantial 
framework  on  which  the  teacher  builds  his 
structure.  The  teacher  follows  the  text-book 
with  more  or  less  exactness  in  his  lectures,  and 
examines  the  pupil  at  the  next  hour  on  the  whole 
of  the  work  together.  In  this  way  it  is  possible 
to  teach  the  elements  of  historical  knowledge 
profitably  and  delightfully  to  pupils  before  they 


are  ten  years  of  age.  To  require  much  study  of 
pupils  is  as  unprofitable  as  it  is  cruel.  But 
while  they  will  acquire  nothing  if  left  to  them- 
selves, their  minds  are  in  a  peculiarly  receptive 
condition,  and  consequently,  if  they  are  under 
proper  guidance  they  are  capable  of  making  rapid 
advances.  Under  what  may  be  called  the  police 
system  they  will  do  nothing  ;  but  under  a  system 
of  good  instruction  they  may  do  much.  Above 
all  other  intellectual  wants  they  are  eager  for  a 
story  ;  and  every  one  who  has  observed  methods 
of  historical  instruction  in  Germany  has  seen 
that  stories  like  those  of  Pyrrhus  and  Hannibal, 
of  Charlemagne  and  Luther,  are  as  easily  learned 
by  a  child  from  a  good  teacher  as  are  the  stories 
of  Joseph  and  Samuel  from  a  good  mother.  If 
the  time  ever  comes  when  good  elementary  in- 
struction in  history  takes  the  place  of  that  which 
now  so  generally  prevails,  such  instruction  will 
be  narrative  in  form,  and  will  be  chiefly  bio- 
graphical. " 

SEVEN  THOUSAND  WORDS  OFTEN 
MISPRONOUNCED.  By  William  Henry 
P.  Phyfe.  i6mo,  pp.  491.  New  York  :  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

A  dainty,  handsomely  printed  volume,  con- 
venient in  shape  and  size  for  ready  reference, 
and  containing  in  clear  type  just  what  one  often 
turns  to  a  large,  inconvenient  dictionary  to  find 
out.  It  is  hardly  safe  to  say  that  it  covers  every 
mooted  question  of  English  pronunciation — the 
book  is  not  yet  printed  that  does,  and  new  ques- 
tions are  cropping  up  all  the  time  — but  it  cer- 
tainly does  include  a  very  large  list  of  usual  and 
unusual  literary  stumbling-blocks.  The  author 
is  a  member  of  the  American  Philological  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  compiler  of  several  well-known 
books  on  kindred  topics.  In  addition  to  the 
general  English  vocabulary,  and  arranged  as  part 
and  parcel  thereof,  is  a  copious  selection  of  proper 
names  and  of  words  and  phrases  from  foreign  lan- 
guages. The  author  judiciously  recognizes  con- 
flicting authorities,  usually  giving  the  authority 
for  the  different  pronunciations.  This  may 
seem  indecisive,  but  it  is  really  no  more  than 
fair,  since  there  are  actual  and  probably  irrecon- 
cilable differences  concerning  certain  words.  The 
book, upon  the  whole,  appears  to  be  well  and  care- 
fully edited,  and  while  the  captious  critic  may 
go  through  it  and  find  omissions,  as  well  as  pos- 
sible errors,  it  is  as  safe  a  guide  in  its  special 
line  as  any  of  the  more  bulky  and  pretentious 
"  unabridged  editions." 


LOST  CHAPTERS  RECOVERED  FROM 
THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN 
METHODISM.     By  J.  B.  Wakeley,  D.D. 
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With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  Rev.  Wil- 
liam E.  Ketcham.  8vo.  pp.  640.  New 
York  :  1889.  Wilbur  B.  Ketcham. 
This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  specially  valuable 
historic  work,  which  contains  a  va-.^t  amount  of 
information  concerning  early  Methodism  in 
America.  It  is  written  in  an  attractive  narra- 
tive style,  and  a  feature  which  adds  much  inter- 
est to  the  volume  is  a  full  memoir  of  its  distin- 
guished author,  by  Rev.  William  E.  Ketcham, 
giving  many  facts  hitherto  unpublished  in  refer- 
ence to  his  boyhood  and  subsequently  eventful 
life.  The  frontispiece  of  the  volume  is  a  fine 
portrait  in  steel  of  Dr.  Wakeley.  He  tells  us 
in  his  preface  how  he  found  a  singular  old  book, 
which  contained  the  earliest  authentic  records  of 
Methodism  in  this  country.  He  says  :  "  It  is  a 
perfect  treasure.  It  is  most  valuable  to  the 
antiquarian,  to  the  historian,  and  especially  to 
the  great  Methodist  family.  It  has  a  denojn- 
inational  interest.  It  introduces  to  us  the  car- 
penter-preacher, Philip  Embury  ;  the  soldier- 
preacher.  Captain  Webb;  Boardman  and  Pilmoor, 
and  the  early  trustees  ;  and  we  see  them  living, 
breathing,  speaking,  and  acting,  as  they  were 
nearly  a  century  ago.  The  old  book  sheds  light 
upon  that  part  of  our  history  where  all  before 
was  dark  as  a  starless  midnight.  It  is  the  first 
record  of  the  trustees  and  stewards  of  the  old 
John  Street  church.  They  were  very  particular 
in  those  days  to  record  everything,  small  and 
great.  What  a  reproof  to  the  careless  manner 
in  which  church  records  are  now  kept."  It  is 
fortunate  that  the  old  book  was  discovered  at 
such  a  time  of  historic  inquiry  as  the  present, 
when,  all  over  the  Union,  and  among  the  various 
ecclesiastic  bodies,  every  effort  is  being  made  to 
gather  reminiscences  of  the  past,  and  that  Dr. 
Wakeley  was  able  to  make  such  excellent  use  of 
its  priceless  material.  The  signatures  of  the 
ministers  and  trustees  of  the  old  John  Street 
Methodist  church  are  reproduced  in  fac-simile, 
covering  some  seven  pages,  which  is  a  special 
attraction  to  the  volume.  There  are  other  illus- 
trations of  exceptional  historic  interest. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AS  SEEN  IN  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  AMERICAN  LAW. 
A  course  of  lectures  by  different  authors. 
l2mo,  pp.  296.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

The  series  of  papers  composing  this  volume  is 
a  republication  of  five  lectures  delivered  before 
the  Political  Science  Association  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  After  an  introduction  by  Pro- 
fessor Henry  Wade  Rogers,  the  lectures  follow: 
I.  "  The  Federal  Supreme  Court — Its  Place  in 
the  American  Constitutional  System,"  by  Thomas 


M.  Cooley,  LL.D.  II.  "Constitutional  De- 
velopment in  the  United  States,  as  influenced 
by  Chief-Justice  Marshall,"  by  Henry  Hitch- 
cock, LL.D.  III.  "  As  Influenced  by  Chief- 
Justice  Taney,"  by  George  W.  Biddle,  LL.D. 
IV.  "As  Influenced  by  the  Decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  since  1865,"  by  Charles  A.  Kent, 
A.M.  V.  "The  State  Judiciary— Its  Place  in 
the  American  Constitutional  System,"  by  Daniel 
H.  Chamberlain,  LL.D.  There  follows  a  table 
of  cases,  and  an  index,  which  add  greatly  to  the 
value  of  the  book  for  consultation.  The  im- 
portance of  such  a  course  will  be  appreciated 
when  it  is  known  that  the  term  "  constitutional 
law  "  is  of  modern  origin,  and  may  be  said  to  be 
distinctivelyan  American  branch  of  jurisprudence. 
In  English  practice  it  is  comparatively  unknown, 
and  although  recent  authorities  are  beginning  to 
explore  the  field,  it  is  in  an  undeveloped  state 
as  compared  with  other  departments  of  legal  in- 
vestigation. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ATTENTION.  By 
Th.  Ribot.  Authorized  translation.  i6mo, 
pp.  121.  Chicago  :  The  Open  Court  Publish- 
ing Co.      i8go. 

An  English  or  American  author  who  should 
abbreviate  his  given  name  to  "  Th."  would  ren- 
der himself  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  but  being 
a  Frenchman  he  is  of  course  perfectly  justified  in 
using  the  customary  form.  His  full  name  is,  in 
fact,  Theophile,  and  he  is  professor  of  compara- 
tive and  experimental  psychology  at  the  College 
of  France.  He  is  regarded  as  the  inaugurator  of 
the  new  school  of  modern  psychological  research, 
and  his  writings  and  lectures  are  held  to  be 
among  the  most  daring  and  progressive  that  have 
been  published.  Many  of  his  essays  have  seen 
the  light  through  the  pages  of  the  Revue  Philo- 
sophique,  of  which  he  is  the  editor.  The  present 
work  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  mechanimi  of 
attention,  including  voluntary  attention,  and  the 
morbid  forms  of  hypochondria,  distraction, 
dreams,  and  the  like.  The  chapter  that  treats 
of  these  is  exceedingly  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive, and  in  these  days,  when  hypnotism  is  attract- 
ing so  much  attention,  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
scientific  literature. 


RACHEL  DUMONT.    By  Mary  Westbrook. 

i6mo,  pp.  96.      Albany  ;  Joel  Munsell's  Sons. 

That  this  unpretentious  little  story  should  have 
passed  to  its  fourth  edition  is  sufficient  evidence 
of  its  intrinsic  merit.  It  is  the  narrative  of  the 
burning  of  Kingston  by  the  British  in  1776,  the- 
heroine  being  a  young  girl  who  was  present,  and 
by  her  prompt  action  rescued  her  family  and 
many  of  their  goods  from  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 
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It  is  with  reluctance  that  we  refer  disparag- 
ingly to  any  feature  of  such  a  book,  written,  as 
it  is,  by  a  descendant  of  the  principal  character, 
and  with  such  evident  good  feeling.  In  these 
days  of  good  illustrations,  however,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  overlook  such  inartistic  work  as  has 
been  admitted  to  these  pages.  If  the  drawings 
were  done  by  some  clever  child  the  fact  should 
be  stated,  but  for  the  credit  of  American  book- 
makers such  work  should  not  be  published  as  a 
serious  attempt  at  illustrative  art. 


STRANGE  TRUE  STORIES  OF  LOUISI- 
ANA. By  George  W.  Cable.  i2mo,  pp. 
350.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
A  most  enjoyable  collection  of  Mr.  Cable's 
charming  stories.  The  title  appears  to  be  a 
bona  fide  indication  of  the  motive  and  manner  of 
the  tales  that  follow.  The  author  relates  in  his 
peculiarly  naive  style  how  various  documents 
came  into  his  possession,  some  of  them  musty 
records  of  the  early  French  settlers  in  Louisiana, 
others  relating  to  the  ante-bellum  days,  and 
others  written  during  the  civil  war.  The  state- 
ments concerning  the  papers  are  many  of  them 
verified  by  photographs,  so  that  the  reader  feels 
that  he  is  almost  in  personal  communion  with 
the  characters  introduced.  It  requires  some- 
thing of  an  effort  of  self-denial  to  lay  the  book 
down  when  once  the  reader  has  made  a  begin- 
ning of  its  fascinating  pages. 


THE    REFORMED    CHURCH  IN  AMER- 
ICA.    Its  Origin,  Development,  and  Charac- 
teristics.     By   David    D.   Demarest,    D.D. 
Fourth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.     8vo. 
pp.  215.     New  York  :  Board  of    Publication 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America.       1889. 
This  book  embraces  a  series  of   lectures  de- 
livered by  its  eminent  author  in  1853  and  1854, 
which  were   gathered    into  a  volume  and  pub- 
lished in  1856.      For  some  years  past  the  volume 
has  been  out  of  print,  and  there  being  an  urgent 
call  for  it,  and  also  for  the  thirty-five  years  of 
interesting  history    of  the  church  which  has  ac- 
cumulated    since  the  work  first    appeared,  Dr. 
Demarest    has  been  -persuaded  to  prepare  this 
new  edition.       He    has    entirely    rewritten    the 
volume,  though  the   general  plan   has  been  re- 
tained and  the  material  arranged   in   the   same 
number  of   chapters.      The  opening    is  a    brief 
history  of  the  emblem   or  coat-of-arms,  by  John 
S.    Bussing,   which    is    informing  and  of   great 
interest.      "  The    Planting    of    the   Church    in 
America,"   the  theme  of    the  third  chapter,  ap- 
peals   with  peculiar    force    to   every   American 
reader.     We  can  never  be  sufficiently  grateful 
for  the    course    taken  by   the  early  settlers  in 
establishing  religious  meetings,  the  germ  of  the 


Reformed  Church,  the  rise  of  which  is  so  ad- 
mirably traced  in  this  volume,  and  for  the  institu- 
tion of  laws  to  protect  the  Sabbath  and  confirm 
to  the  people  its  Christian  and  material  benefits. 
"  The  development  and  progress  of  the  church 
for  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  years  after  the 
surrender  of  New  Netherland  to  the  English, 
went  on  gradually  in  the  face  of  great  and  diver- 
sified difficulties.  Four  generations  had  to  pass 
away  before  the  Dutch  churches  in  America  at- 
tained to  an  independent  organized  existence  as 
one  body."  This  work  is  one  we  cordially  com- 
mend to  the  libraries  of  the  country.  It  should 
have  a  place  among  every  collection  of  books 
relating  to  the  history  of  America. 


THE  DIARY  OF  PHILIP  HONE,  1828- 
1851.  Edited,  with  an  introduction,  by  Bay- 
ard TuCKERMAN.  In  two  volumes,  8vo, 
pp.  400  and  426.  New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.      1889. 

This  work,  extracted  from  the  twenty-eight 
quarto  volumes  in  manuscript  written  by  Mr. 
Hone  during  the  period  from  1828  to  185 1,  over- 
flows with  historic  interest.  Philip  Hone  was 
born  on  the  25th  of  October,  1780,  in  Dutch 
street,  New  York.  When  four  years  of  age  his 
father  bought  a  house  corner  Dutch  and  John 
streets.  At  seventeen  Philip  began  his  mercan- 
tile career  as  clerk  to  his  brother  John,  and  at 
nineteen  became  a  partner  in  the  business,  which 
was  that  of  selling  cargoes  at  auction  brought  to 
the  port  of  New  York  by  the  fleet  of  American 
merchantmen.  He  was  married  to  Catharine 
Dunscom.b  on  the  ist  of  October,  1801.  An 
article  bearing  upon  and  illustrating  many  of 
the  features  of  this  valuable  work  appears  in 
another  part  of  this  number  of  the  Magazine. 


RECORDS  OF  THE  TOWN  OF  PLYM- 
OUTH. Vol.  I.,  1636-1705.  Published  by 
order  of  the  town.  8vo,  pp.  347.  Boston  : 
W.  B.  Clarke  &  Co.  1889. 
This  volume  is  the  first  of  a  series  intended  to 
cover  the  proceedings  of  the  ancient  town  of 
Plymouth  from  the  date  of  the  earliest  record  to 
the  year  1828.  It  begins  with  November  15, 
1636,  and  closes  with  the  town  meeting  held 
September  10,  1705.  Familiar  names  strike  the 
eye  on  nearly  every  page  of  this  primitive  rec- 
ord. On  the  4th  of  November,  1650,  the  town 
meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Governor 
William  Bradford.  Sometimes  it  was  held  in 
the  meeting-house,  then  again  at  the  house  of 
Edward  Winslow.  On  the  30th  of  November, 
1667,  the  town  agreed  to  send  for  Mr.  John  Cot- 
ton, and  in  April,  1679,  the  town  "voated  to 
pay  Mr.  Cotton  out  of  the  Townes  Corne  in  the 
hands  of  George  Morton  the  sum  of  six  pound 
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and  three  shillings  as  due  to  him  for  all  arrears 
of  Rates  made  for  his  maintainance  until  May 
the  30th,  1677,"  Moses  Hale,  the  son  of  John 
Hale  of  Newbury,  taught  school  in  Plymouth  a 
year  or  more,  and  we  find  at  one  of  the  town 
meetings  in  1701  it  was  "  voated  that  Mr. 
Joseph  Bartlett  shall  hereby  have  power  to 
gather  in  the  arrears  of  what  moneys  is  yet  un- 
paid relating  to  the  scoole."  This  volume  is 
largely  devoted  to  grants  of  land  by  the  town, 
and  discloses  something  of  the  methods  by  which 
the  foundation  of  our  land  titles  was  originally 
made. 


JAMES    G.    BIRNEY    AND    HIS    TIMES. 

The  Genesis  of  the  Republican  Party,  with 
some  account  of  Abolition  movements  in  the 
South  before  1828.  By  William  Birney. 
i2mo,  pp.  443.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.      1890. 

The  active  and  useful  career  of  James  G.  Bir- 
ney is  in  this  modest  volume  presented  to  the 
reading  world  in  a  series  of  pen  portraits,  which 
include  many  vivid  pictures  of  the  agitations 
and  disturbances  of  the  exciting  times  in  which 
he  lived,  Birney  was  a  cultivated  and  polished 
gentleman,  and  an  able  business  man,  who  ac- 
cumulated a  fortune  and  spent  it  wisely.  He 
was  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  born  and  reared  in 
a  southern  slave-holding  state,  but  one  of  those 
sincere,  thoughtful  men  who  became  aroused  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  and  resolved  to  do  what 
lay  in  his  power  to  abolish  the  evil.  He  became, 
in  1818,  a  planter  and  politician  in  Alabama,  and 
then  practiced  law  in  that  state.  It  was  during 
his  life  there  that  he  first  realized  the  demoraliz- 
ing tendency  of  slavery  on  the  whites,  as  well  as 
its  injustice  to  the  blacks.  He  then  became  an 
agent  of  the  Colonization  Society,  and  traveled 
through  the  southern  states  raising  funds  and 
doing  what  was  possible  to  free  the  slaves. 
Meantime  he  still  held  slaves  of  his  own,  mainly 
one  family  of  house  servants.  After  working  for 
some  years  in  the  South  in  this  manner  he  be- 
came convinced  that  the  problem  was  not  to  be 
solved  without  more  effectual  means.  He  de- 
veloped into  an  abolitionist  ;  but  it  was  inevi* 
table  that  through  his  difference  of  temperament 
and  early  training  there  should  have  been  a 
want  of  sympathy  between  him  and  Garrison. 
In  1835  he  removed  to  Cincinnati,  having  first 
manumitted  his  slaves,  and  joined  the  American 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  became  one  of  its 
leaders.     He  lectured,  wrote,   and  published  a 


paper,  giving  his  time  to  the  agitation  of  the 
slavery  question.  His  theory  was  that  slavery 
could  only  be  abolished  by  political  action,  and 
he  advocated  the  formation  of  a  liberty  party. 
This  brought  upon  him  the  opposition  of  Garri- 
son and  the  other  extremists,  who  did  not  believe 
in  voting  or  in  countenancing  in  any  way  the 
laws  of  the  land  which  protected  slavery.  Abo- 
lition mobs  were  a  feature  of  this  period,  and, 
although  Birney  was  far  more  temperate  of 
speech  than  Wendell  Phillips  or  Garrison,  his 
printing-office  in  Cincinnati  was  destroyed  by  a 
mob.  He  re-established  his  paper  at  once,  and 
he  never  again  was  molested. 

In  1840  he  was  nominated  for  the  presi- 
dency by  the  abolitionists,  and  received  some 
seven  thousand  votes.  In  1844  he  was  again 
nominated,  and  received  sixty-two  thou- 
sand votes.  It  was  his  last  appearance 
in  politics,  as  he  met  with  an  accident  in 
1845  which  made  him  a  chronic  invalid  and 
closed  his  career  prematurely.  General  Birney 
has  given  us  a  well-written  biography  of  his 
father,  a  book  worthy  of  the  gallant,  public- 
spirited,  and  high-minded  subject.  We  wish  it 
savored  less  of  controversy,  for  James  G.  Birney 
was  a  man  quite  able  to  stand  upon  his  own 
merits.  "  If  one  abolitionist  sought  to  shame 
his  fellows  into  revolt  against  slavery,  and  an- 
other held  to  political  and  constitutional  methods 
as  the  only  ones  likely  to  avail,  it  does  not  follow 
that  either  was  hopelessly  wrong.  The  world 
is  made  up  of  many  minds,  and  appeals  which 
succeed  with  some  will  always  fail  with  others. 
In  a  word,  all  the  influences  and  agencies  which 
were  arrayed  against  slavery  were  on  the  side  of 
the  higher  civilization,  the  higher  religion,  the 
general  advance  of  humanity."  Emancipation 
was  the  result  of  the  war,  not  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  waged.  Mr.  Lincoln's  action  was 
dictated,  not  by  philanthropy,  but  by  policy, 
and  that  action  would  have  been  brought  about 
even  if  the  abolitionists  had  never  existed.  The 
author  reminds  us  that  "  Mr.  Birney  was  one  of 
the  vice-presidents  of  the  World's  Convention 
of  1840,  having  been  unanimously  designated 
for  that  honor  by  the  American  delegates.  His 
reputation  as  an  honorable  presiding  officer  had 
been  already  established.  He  had  in  a  rare 
degree  that  combination  of  dignity,  firmness, 
courtesy,  promptitude  of  decision,  tact,  and 
knowledge  of  parliamentary  rules,  which  en- 
ables a  man  to  guide  the  proceedings  of  large 
deliberative  bodies."  This  book,  covering,  as 
it  does,  an  eventful  period,  becomes  a  most  im- 
portant contribution  to  American  history. 
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OUR    SOUTH    AMERICAN    NEIGHBORS 

THE  attention  of  the  entire  world  and  of  the  United  States  in  partic- 
ular is  directed  at  this  moment  toward  the  southern  half  of  the 
American  continent.  If  Columbus  should  suddenly  awaken  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  Chicago  herself  with  all  her  plans  and  preparations  to  do  him 
honor,  could  prevent  his  embarking  direct  for  the  sunny  land  he  discovered 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  nearly  four  hundred  years  ago.  The  soft 
climate  as  well  as  anticipated  gold  of  the  south  lured  him  then,  and  his 
curiosity  to  learn  what  a  country  may  become  whose  history  has  been  little 
else  than  one  long  chapter  of  wars  and  revolutions  would  be  a  suf^cient 
magnet  now.  Perhaps  as  a  genuine  discoverer  he  would  pursue  the  slender 
current  of  human  effort  to  its  hiding  place  among  the  natural  phenomena 
of  South  America,  and  solve  for  all  Christendom  the  problem  of  its  future 
course  in  the  march  of  progress. 

The  past  and  the  present  are  promiscuously  blended  in  the  tropical 
regions,  where  the  climate  seems  to  a  certain  extent  responsible  for  exces- 
sive indolence  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  in  all  sections  of  South 
America  there  is  an  odd  mixture  of  the  antique  and  modern.  Columbus, 
in  studying  critically  the  events  of  the  centuries  since  his  landfall,  would 
almost  feel  the  touch  at  one  and  the  same  time  of  the  two  ages,  his  own 
and  ours.  Just  now,  when  actual  and  trustworthy  information  concerning 
the  condition  and  probable  future  of  this  vast  southern  territory  is  partic- 
ularly desired,  there  comes  to  us  the  boon  of  a  new  and  engaging  book 
telling  us  precisely  what  we  wish  to  know.  When  any  experienced  and 
keenly  observant  traveler  journeys  thirty-five  thousand  or  more  miles  in 
any  distant  country  within  the  space  of  twenty-one  months,  and  returns  to 
tell  like  Marco  Polo  the  graphic  story  of  his  wanderings  and  what  he  has 
seen  and  heard,  he  naturally  meets  with  an  intelligent  and  sympathetic 
welcome.  Frank  Vincent  has  done  more,  in  that  he  is  no  stranger  to  the 
reading  public.  We  have  traveled  with  him  before  this.  We  can  pin  our 
faith  to  the  descriptions  in  his  Around  and  about  South  America,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  delightfully  realistic  works  of  travel  issued  within  the  decade. 
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The  theme  is,  of  course,  a  thousand  times  too  large  to  be  handled  in  one 
volume,  but,  in  the  language  of  one  of  our  brilliant  pulpit  orators,  "  it  is 
better  to  know  a  little  about  a  very  great  subject,  than  to  know  a  great 
deal  about  a  very  little  subject."  We  become  near-sighted  when  we  fix 
our  eyes  too  closely  and  too  long  upon  what  comes  within  the  narrow 
range  of  human  vision.  The  breadth  of  view  furnished  by  Mr.  Vincent, 
together  with  the  general  features  grouped  in  the  foreground  of  his  far- 
reaching  picture,  are  sufficient  to  furnish  texts  for  an  unlimited  number  of 
geographical  and  historical  studies — studies  that  might  be  developed  into 
a  library  of  important  and  scholarly  works.  He  was  by  no  means  satis- 
fied with  simple  circumnavigation  of  the  southern  continent,  but  crossing 
the  isthmus  proceeded  along  its  western  coast  and  stopped  at  all  the 
notable  seaports,  made  long  interesting  trips  into  the  interior,  visiting  all 
the  capitals  and  chief  cities,  climbed  the  giant  mountains,  and  spent  many 
weeks  upon  magnificent  rivers  seemingly  prepared  by  nature  for  great 
waterways  of  commerce.  He  breakfasted  in  an  active  volcano,  descended 
into  the  largest  and  deepest  gold-mines  in  the  world,  admired  the  triumph 
of  engineering  skill  while  a  passenger  in  a  railway  coach  above  the  clouds, 
sojourned  in  a  community  where  the  street-car  conductors  were  women, 
visited  the  globe's  southernmost  town,  and' returned  home  by  the  Atlantic 
coast.  He  was  entertained  by  Diom  Pedro  at  his  palace  of  San  Cristovel 
— the  change  of  government  in  Brazil  having  occurred  after  this  narrative 
was  in  type.  In  all  his  varied  travels  Mr.  Vincent  notes  the  salient  pecu- 
liarities of  the  soil,  of  the  productions,  of  the  different  governments,  of  the 
people — manners,  customs,  industries,  religion,  and  modes  of  life — and  in 
recounting  his  own  personal  adventures  brightens  every  page  with  valuable 
and  timely  information.  We  congratulate  ourselves  that  he  has  done  the 
toilsome  part  of  the  work,  and  that  we,  in  reaching  the  chief  points  of 
interest  to  which  he  conducts  us,  mxCrcifuUy  escape  the  discomforts  of  long 
sea-voyages,  mule-riding,  inferior  food,  and  many  languages — we  simply 
arrive^  seated  in  our  easy-chairs. 

In  Quito,  the  seat  of  the  earliest  American  civilization,  we  find  a  mixed 
population,  the  larger  portion  of  the  inhabitants  being  descendants  of  the 
Quitus,  a  semi-civilized  race  of  remote  antiquity,  kindred  to  the  Incas  of 
Peru,  while  others  count  their  ancestors  among  the  first  Spanish  settlers. 
The  city  is  laid  out  nearly  at  right  angles  with  neatly  paved  streets,  but 
curiously  narrow  sidewalks.  The  streets  are  rarely  more  than  twenty  feet 
wide,  and  the  roofs  of  the  houses  project  over  the  sidewalks,  forming  a  sort 
of  shelter  when  it  rains.  Each  property-owner  is  compelled  by  law  to 
brush  the  part  of  the  public  thoroughfare  in  front  of  his  domain,  and  to  dis- 
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play  a  candle 
at  evening. 
Thus  is  the 
quaint  capital 
lighted,  with 
the  exception 
of  the  im- 
mense squares, 
adorned  with 
rich  tropical 
plants,  flowers, 
and  fountains, 
which  are  illu- 
minated with 
Ic  erosene 
lamps.  Good 
apartmentsare 
secured  i  n  a 
lodging-house 
on  one  of  the 
principal 
streets,  and 
meals  are  ob- 
t  a  i  n  e  d  at  a 

French  restaurant.  But  not  daring  to  leave  one's  apartment  open  we 
are  compelled  to  carry  "  keys  four  inches  long  and  weighing  a  pound  or 
more  " — the  locksmith's  art  not  having  advanced  beyond  the  sixteenth 
century  methods.  The  morals  and  manners  of  the  mass  of  the  population 
are  exceedingly  primitive.  The  streets  in  pleasant  weather  seem  always 
filled  with  citizens,  many  walking,  some  on  horseback,  and  now  and  then 
appears  a  stylish  barouche.  Our  traveler  was  charmed  with  the  horseman- 
ship he  witnessed,  hardly  knowing  which  to  admire  most,  "  the  perfect  seat 
and  pose  of  the  rider  or  the  perfect  form  and  gait  of  the  animal."  He  tells 
us  incidentally  that  a  good  mule  in  Ecuador  is  more  expensive  than  a  good 
horse.  The  ladies  of  the  upper  class  are  generally  very  beautiful,  and  they 
wear  bright-colored,  picturesque  costumes.  The  gentlemen  appear  in  high 
black  silk  hats,  black  broadcloth  frock  coats,  black  kid  gloves,  and  carry 
ornamental  canes.  The  climate  is  delightful — a  spring  the  year  round. 
The  complexion  of  the  inhabitants  is  lighter  and  fairer  than  of  those  nearer 
the  coast,  which  Mr.  Vincent  attributes  to  their  living  at  a  greater  altitude, 


QUAINT   FREE-HAND   SKETCHING   OF  THE   ANCIENT   PERUVIANS. 

[From  an  old  vase  found  in  the  tombsP\ 
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the  city  being,  as  is  well  known,  far  above  the  sea-level,  situated  on  a  broad 
plateau  fenced  in  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  the  gigantic  ranges  of  the 
Cordillera,  and  is  one  of  the  highest  inhabited  points  of  the  earth. 

The  cathedral  and  government  buildings  surround  the  principal  public 
[^quare.  In  the  capitol,  a  long,  columned  structure  of  brick  and  stucco, 
are  two  halls  of  congress,  which  body  is  in  session  for  only  two  months  in 
the  year.  The  president  of  Ecuador  is  elected  for  four  years,  after  the 
manner  of  the  United  States.  His  salary  is  $24,000  of  the  Bank  of  Quito, 
equal  to  $12,000  of  our  money.  He  is  a  very  rich  man,  owning  large  sugar 
and  cacao  plantations,  and  devotes  the  greater  part  of  his  salary  to  educa- 
tion and  other  methods  of  improving  the  condition  of  his  people.  Mr. 
Vincent  speaks  of  his  presentation  to  President  Caamafio  :  ''  I  was  kept 
waiting  a  few  moments  in  an  ante-chamber,  and  then  ushered  before  these 
magnates  by  an  aid-de-camp  in  brilliant  uniform.  The  room  was  long  and 
narrow,  with  crystal  chandeliers,  heavy  draperies  at  the  windows,  an  ordi- 
nary carpet  on  the  floor,  mirrors,  bookcases,  and  tables  in  the  corners, 
maps  and  pictures  upon  the  walls,  and  a  large  oil-painting  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  opposite  the  seat  of  the  president.  That  gentleman,  upon  my 
entrance,  rose  and  cordially  shook  hands  with  me.  He  was  a  medium- 
sized  man,  with  mustache  and  side  whiskers,  dressed  in  black,  and  v.'ith 
a  very  pleasant  expression  and  engaging  manner.  He  asked  me  many 
questions  about  my  proposed  journey  in  South  America,  made  sugges- 
tions concerning  that  portion  of  it  relating  to  Ecuador,  offered  to  assist 
me  any  way  in  his  power,  and  concluded  with  a  special  invitation  to  his 
house." 

There  are  numerous  monasteries  in  Quito,  that  of  San  Francisco  per- 
haps the  largest  in  the  world.  Bishop  and  priests  and  friars  are  always 
to  be  seen  in  the  streets — it  is  said  there  are  over  four  hundred  priests  in 
the  city.  There  are  scores  of  churches,  and  "all  day  long  the  bells  are 
jingling  or  tolling  for  some  religious  ceremony  or  other."  The  peniten- 
tiary is  a  monster  building,  guarded  by  troops  and  surrounded  by  a  wall 
twenty  feet  in  height.  There  are  hospitals  and  numerous  asylums,  and  the 
business  of  drug-stores  is  very  lucrative.  Physicians  are  nearly  all  natives. 
There  is  an  observatory  in  Quito  well  supplied  with  instruments  of  good 
quality,  but  it  lacks  a  director,  and  no  astronomical  work  is  done  at  present. 
There  is  a  national  college,  which  has  a  library  of  twenty  thousand  or  more 
volumes,  consisting  largely,  however,  of  old  books  in  Spanish,  Latin,  and 
French.  The  rich  men  of  Quito  usually  send  their  children  to  Paris  or 
London  to  be  educated. 

Traveling  through  the  little  republic  of  Ecuador  one  of  the  most  strik- 
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ing  characteristics  appears  in  the  abruptness 
with  which  one  passes  from  the  immense  planta- 
tions of  coffee,  oranges,  sugar-cane,  and  wheat 
and  barley  fields  of  the  interior  to  the  palms 
and  cocoanuts  of  the  coast.  The  fair  and 
beautiful  landscape — one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful in  the  world — changes  suddenly  to  that  of 
an  East  Indian  jungle.  The  roads  in  the  rainy 
season  are  almost  impassable.  Through  a  tract 
of  morass  for  many  miles  the  mules  could  not 
always  keep  their  feet,  and  Mr.  Vincent  says  : 
''  We  had  our  skin  torn  by  the  bushes,  our  feet 
and  legs  bruised  by  the  rocks,  and  our  clothes 
covered  and  hair  matted  with  the  mud."  Let 
us  take  advantage  of  our  more  agreeable 
method  of  transportation  and  arrive  in  Lima. 

The  capital  of  the  republic  of  Peru  is  quite 
accessible  from  the  Pacific,  being  only  six  miles 
from  the  port  of  Callao,  and  connected  with  it 
by  two  railroads,  one  belonging  to  an  English 
and  the  other  to  an  American  company,  on 
which  trains  run  hourly.  It  is  regularly  built, 
the  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles, 
and  it  has  thirty-three  public  squares,  the  larg- 
est one  of  them  occupying  nine  acres  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  a  covered  colonnade.  On  the  fourth  side 
stands  the  cathedral,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful churches  in  South  America,  founded  by 
Pizarro,  the  conqueror  of  Peru.  This  church 
was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1746,  but 
rebuilt  by  the  viceroy.  It  has  two  towers,  a 
large,  beautiful  portal,  something  of  the  Moor- 
ish style,  and  in  the  interior  rich  altars,  fine  pic- 
tures, and  a  splendid  organ.  There  are  sixty 
or  seventy  churches  in  Lima.  Pizarro's  palace 
is  still  standing,  and  is  now  used  for  govern- 
ment offices.  The  royal  and  pontifical  univer- 
sity of  San  Marcos  is  one  of  the  old  historic 
institutions,  founded  by  royal  decree  in  1551  ;  its  walls  constitute  a  mass 
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of  elaborately  carved  wood-work.  There  are  eight  national  colleges,  an 
ecclesiastical  seminary,  a  college  for  the  study  of  medicine  and  the  acces- 
sory sciences,  another  for  secondary  instruction,  a  normal  school,  a  naval 
and  military  institute,  an  industrial  municipal  school,  two  theatres,  and 
the  largest  circus  for  bull-fights  in  the  world.  The  senate  house  was 
formerly  the  palace  of  the  Inquisition. 

In  no  section  of  the  Americas  are  the  elements  of  the  picturesque  in 
antiquarian    remains   so   lavishly  distributed    as    in    Peru.      Fragments   of 

immense  stone  aqueducts  and 
bridges  are  found  in  different 
places,  and  ruins  of  large  struc- 
tures built  of  huge  blocks  of  cut 
stone  are  in  tolerable  preservation. 
About  twenty  miles  south  of  Lima 
are  extensive  ruins  of  a  city  ;  and 
in  North  Peru  exists  a  solid  wall 
of  hewn  stone  3,600  feet  long,  570 
feet  wide,  and  150  feet  high,  form- 
ing the  platform  for  another  simi- 
lar structure  equally  high.  Vast 
remains  of  paved  roads,  pre-Colum- 
bian, may  still  be  traced  through 
nearly  one  thousand  miles  from  Cuzco  to  Quito.  When  discovered  by 
the  Spaniards,  shortly  after  Columbus  found  the  Orinoco,  ancient  Peru 
was  occupied  by  two  comparatively  civilized  races,  governed  by  an  Inca 
— a  Quichua  word  signifying  "  chief  " — who  was  also  chief  priest  and  the 
recipient  of  divine  honors.  Pizarro,  after  the  conquest  of  Peru,  married 
an  Inca's  daughter,  was  made  a  marquis,  and  founded  the  city  of  Lima  as 
a  capital  in  1535,  where  he  ruled  with  absolute  power  until  his  death. 

Something  of  the  character  of  the  ancient  Peruvians  is  to  be  learned 
through  the  useful  and  valuable  objects  they  buried  with  their  dead.  On 
the  coast  near  Lima  are  the  burial  grounds  of  Ancon,  which  have  furnished 
a  great  quantity  of  relics  for  many  museums.  Richly  ornamented  gar- 
ments are  frequently  found  wrapped  about  the  bodies,  many  of  which  cor- 
respond very  nearly  with  Egyptian  fabrics  of  the  first  few  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era.  Artistic  tendencies  of  the  ancients  are  revealed  through 
their  devices  for  expressing  human  figures  and  fancies  upon  their  gar- 
ments and  other  objects.  There  is  a  fine  collection  of  Peruvian  textiles 
in  the  bureau  of  ethnology  at  Washington,  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
Incarian   epoch.     They  are  purely  American   in   character,  with  no  appar- 
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ent  suggestion  of  Spanish  or 
other  foreign  influence.  Mr. 
WiUiam  H.  Holmes,  in  a  recent 
pamphlet,  describes  a  superb 
old  mantle  in  his  possession 
with  tassel  ornamentation,  up- 
ward of  three  thousand  tassels 
in  all,  the  head  of  each  tassel 
representing  rudely  an  animal 
or  human  head,  the  features 
being  in  relief  and  in  color. 
He  thinks  the  manufacture  of 
this  one  garment  must  have 
been  the  work  of  years.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  beautiful,  in 
its  way,  than  the  feather-work 
recovered  from  the  tombs  of 
Ancon,  the  colors  being  red. 
blue,  and  yellow.  Upon  an  old 
Peruvian  vase  quaint  figures 
are  found  executed  in  color, 
which  illustrate  the  peculiari- 
ties of  free-hand  graphic  deline- 
ation. Strong,  compact  cloths 
were  sometimes  used  as  a  foun- 
dation for  embroideries,  and 
especially  for  the  application  of 
designs  in  feathers.  Among 
the  handsome  examples  of  art- 
work found  in  the  graves  at 
Ancon  are  dainty  work-baskets 
woven  from  rushes  and  deco- 
rated with  human  figures. 
Wonderful  artistic  skill  is  ex- 
hibited in  a  magnificent  piece 
of  Incarian  gobelins,  in  which  a 
gayly  costumed  personage  is 
wrought  or  woven  upon  a 
dark-red  ground  dotted  with  symbols  and  strange  devices.  The  work  is 
executed    in   b^'illiant  colors  and  in  singular    detail.     The    accompanying 
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illustration  is  from  the  handsome  Necropolis  0/ A  neon,  by  Reiss  and  Stiibel, 
of  Berlin.  The  grade  of  culture  represented  by  these  productions  fur- 
nishes food  for  profound  scientific  study.  No  looms  have  been  discov- 
ered, and   as  unfinished  pieces  of  gobelins  have  been  found  in  the  tombs 
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still  attached  to  round  poles,  it  is  thought  the  method  of  weaving  was 
upon  simple  frames  to  stretch  the  threads  of  the  web,  with  tools  or  de- 
vices for  the  separation  of  these  and  the  insertion  of  the  woof.  Fabrics 
are  woven  upon  similar  frames  by  the  Peruvian  natives  of  to-day.  A 
great  variety  of  netted  work,  such  as  bags,  pouches,  and  covers  for  articles 
of  domestic  use,  have  been  found.  Knitting  seems  also  to  have  been 
much  in  vogue  among  the  ancients. 

There  are  multitudes  of  interesting  historic  relics  of  the  later  Pizarro 
period  in  Lima.  The  old  city  walls  have  disappeared,  but  many  buildings 
of  solid  stone-work  in  whole  or  in  part  remain.  The  records  of  Lima's 
former  extraordinary  wealth  are  as  curious,  however,  as  anything  extant. 
It  is  said  that  the  merchants  of  1683  paved  the  city  streets  with  bars  of 
silver  on  the  arrival  of  a  new  viceroy. 

The  National  Library  has  one  room  filled  with  old  manuscripts,  and 
another  with  valuable  portraits  of  viceroys  and  former  presidents.  This 
is  the  only  collection  of  pictures  open  to  the  public  of  Lima.  The 
library  has  also  a  commodious  reading-room — what  a  field  for  the  his- 
torian and  the  romance  writer! — and  the  walls  of  the  office  of  Senor 
Ricardo  Palma,  the  librarian,  are  covered  with  excellent  and  costly  paint- 
ings. The  librarian  is  a  scholar,  and  has  a  foreign  as  well  as  local  repu- 
tation as  a  writer  on  Peruvian  traditions.  The  library  building  is  in  the 
quadrangular  style,  two  stories  high,  and  is  entered  through  large,  hand- 
some iron  gates.  The  ceiling  and  bookcases  are  in  plain,  dark  wood,  and 
the  books  are  screened  by  wire  doors.  Mr.  Vincent  estimates  the  num- 
ber of  volumes  *'  about  thirty  thousand."  These  are  upon  all  subjects,  in 
all  languages,  and  mostly  bound  in  fine  leather.  The  Chilians,  in  the 
terrible  war  from  which  Mr.  Vincent  found  the  Peruvians  still  suffer- 
ing, behaved  very  badly,  and,  among  other  depredations,  ransacked  the 
National  Library  and  carried  off  large  quantities  of  priceless  manuscripts. 
Yet,  surprising  as  it  seems,  they  left  the  chief  relics  of  Pizarro. 

There  is  a  magnificent  hospital  in  Lima,  which  cost  $1,000,000  and  has 
seven  hundred  beds.  Mr.  Vincent  says  :  ^'  It  occupies  an  entire  block,  and 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  appointed  hospitals  I  have  seen  outside  those 
in  Europe,  save  possibly  that  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  is  under  the  charge  of 
about  twenty  French  Sisters  of  Mercy,  with  a  Mother  Superior.  The  vis- 
iting physicians  are  all  native  Peruvians.  Entering  through  huge  bronze 
gates,  beneath  an  imposing  arch  of  brick  and  white  stucco,  I  walk  upon  a 
marble  pavement  to  a  large  court-yard  filled,  as  usual,  with  plants  and 
flowers  surrounding  a  fountain.  Directly  opposite  the  entrance  is  a  small 
chapel  with   a  handsome  sculptured  pediment  and  a  gracefully  swelling 
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dome,  under  which,  by  all  odds,  the  most  beautiful  altar  in  Lima  is  to  be 
seen.  It  is  of  pure  white  marble,  with  gold  and  silver  ornamentation, 
several  good  statues,  and  a  marble  railing.  The  floors  are  of  asphalt,  and 
light  and  air  are  freely  admitted  by  large  windows.  Everything  is  of  the 
most  perfect  description — the  best  of  its  class,  and  even  luxurious  in 
many  details.  The  baths  are  all  of  white  marble,  and  so  are  the  laundry 
tubs.  Pipes  bring  spring-water  from  the  hills,  and  at  high  pressure  flush 
the  deep  stone  drains.  There  is  a  most  refreshing  moral  and  curative 
effect  in  looking  from  the  open  wards  upon  the  beautiful  gardens  with 
their  sweetly  singing  birds  and  softly  murmuring  fountains." 

The  hotel  in  which  our  traveler  found  accommodations  was  a  ram- 
bling sort  of  an  edifice,  with  many  court -yards  and  rooms.  The  centre  of 
the  largest  court-yard  was  full  of  flowers,  shrubs,  and  vines,  around  which, 
standing  in  the  open  air,  were  two  rows  of  dining-tables.  The  corridors 
were  all  paved  with  brick  tiles  and  filled  with  tubs  of  beautiful  flowers. 
As  soon  as  he  was  settled  in  the  rooms  he  selected,  an  agent  of  the  police 
called  upon  him,  with  printed  blanks  to  be  filled  up  as  to  his  age,  nation- 
ality, religion,  business,  home,  destination,  etc. 

A  good  view  of  the  city  and  its  surrounding  mountains  is  obtained 
from  the  summit  of  one  of  a  range  of  hills  called  Cerro  de^San  Cristobal, 
a  little  to  the  north. "^  Lima  stretches  off  upon  level  ground,  near  a 
small  river  crossed  by  three  bridges  ;  a  small  corner  of  the  town  lies 
beyond  this  to  the  northeast.  There  are  street-cars  in  all  the  principal 
thoroughfares,  and  hackney  coaches  remarkably  cheap  and  in  constant 
use.  In  the  suburbs  the  houses  are  but  one  story  high,  constructed  with 
enormously  thick  walls  of  unburned  brick.  Roofs  are  flat,  and  generally 
utilized  as  lounging  places  on  sultry  nights.  In  the  city  proper  the 
houses  are  two  stories  high,  with  projecting  balconies,  some  of  the  older 
of  which  are  of  hard  dark  wood  elaborately  carved.  These  and  the 
varying  colors  with  which  the  houses  are  painted  make  the  street  vistas 
very  attractive. 

The  dwellings  of  the  rich  and  cultured  classes  are  handsome  and  luxuri- 
ous. Mr.  Vincent  says  :  ''  The.,  distinguishing  features  are  the  flat  roof, 
the  inner  court — from  which  the  rooms  are  generally  lighted  and  entered 
— and   the  architectural   limitation  to  one  or  two  stories.     The  balconies 

*  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  publishers,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  we  are  permitted  to  give  our 
readers  a  glimpse  of  some  of  the  beautiful  illustrations  in  Around  and  about  South  America,  by 
Frank  Vincent.  The  ' '  View  of  the  City  of  Lima"  is  one  of  these,  also  the  "  House  Entrance," 
in  that  ancient  city,  "  A  Lima  Belle,"  who  does  not  look  so  very  unlike  a  New  York  belle,  "  By 
Rail  to  the  Corcovado,"  and  "  A  Cayenne  Creole." 
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always  face  the  street.  If  the  windows  open  on  the  street,  they  are 
usually  heavily  barred,  and  used  more  for  ventilation  in  extremely  hot 
weather  than  for  the  admission  of  light.  A  broad  and  lofty  gateway  in 
the  centre  of  the  house  will  conduct  you  over  a  marble  pavement,  with 
porters'  rooms  on  each  side,  to  a  small  court  furnished  with  huge  pots  or 
boxes  of  flowers  or  graceful  plants  with  brilliantly  colored  leaves,  directly 
to  what  we  should  call  the  front  door.  This  opens  into  the  sitting-room 
or  family  parlor,  which  is  softly  illuminated  from  windows  facing  the 
court.  As  you  enter  you  have  a  pleasant  view  across  this  room  to  the 
grand  saloon  and  another  court,  also  filled  with  flowers,  and  beyond  this 
to  the  doors  of  the  dining-room.  Still  farther  on  are  the  pantry,  kitchen, 
laundry,  and  servants'  quarters,  facing  upon  yet  another  and  the  third 
court,  and  reached  from  the  street  by  a  long,  private  hall  quite  separate 
from  the  remainder  of  the  house.  On  the  side  opposite  the  rooms  I  have 
been  describing,  and  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  house,  are  the 
smoking-room,  library,  and  the  sleeping-rooms  of  the  family.  All  these 
communicate,  and  when  no  guests  are  present  are  kept  open  in  the  day- 
time from  one  end  of  the  house  to  the  other. 

Such  a  lavish  display  of  space  is  quite  novel  to  the  traveler  from  the 
cities  of  the  northern  part  of  the  American  continent.  The  typical  house 
of  which  I  am  speaking  has  but  one  story,  so  there  is  no  labor  in  mounting 
an  indefinite  number  of  staircases,  as  with  us.  Pictures,  ornaments,  and 
souvenirs  of  travel  are  distributed  throughout  the  rooms.  The  parlors  are 
a  little  more  lavishly  furnished  than  with  us,  though  one  will  never  find 
an  outrage  against  what  is  understood  as  good  taste.  Rich  velvet  carpets 
cover  the  floors.  The  chandeliers  are  of  silver  and  crystal ;  valuable  paint- 
ings adorn  the  walls;  cabinets  of  curiosities  occupy  the  corners,  and  huge 
albums  load  the  tables.  A  piano  of  the  best  make,  and  generally  from 
New  York,  is  always  present,  as  are  guitars  and  mandolins.  Dinner-tables 
are  profusely  supplied  with  silver  and  cut  glass,  and  weighted  with  game, 
vegetables,  fruits  of  unique  character,  and  wines  of  vintages  strange  to  the 
foreigner,  who  nevertheless  will  be  anxious  to  cultivate  their  acquaint- 
ance. House  rent  is  very  high,  and  so  also  is  the  cost  of  furnishing  in 
modern  style,  since  so  many  things  have  to  be  imported  from  distant 
countries.  Coffee  is  generally  taken  on  rising  at  eight  in  the  morning  ; 
breakfast  is  at  eleven,  and  dinner  at  seven.  The  business  hours  of  the 
gentlemen  are  thus  largely  confined  to  the  afternoon  ;  and  they  return 
home  sufficiently  early  to  get  thoroughly  rested,  dress  for  dinner,  and,  of 
course,  take  a  glass  of  bitters  and  smoke  a  cigarette." 

Neither  here  nor  in  other  parts  of  South  America  does  there  appear  to 
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be  much  intellectual  development.  The  adults  of  the  present  or  rising 
generation  have  been  educated  in  either  New  York  or  Paris,  and  have 
traveled  extensively,  possibly  around  the  world,  and  as  a  rule  can  speak 
English  and  French  in  addition  to  their  own  language.  The  Lima  ladies 
of  the  higher  class  dress  tastefully  in  the  latest  French  styles,  and  will  wel- 
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come  a  visitor  with  graceful  dignity,  and  display  bright  conversational 
powers  in  the  art  of  entertaining.  Like  the  aristocratic  Quito  belles,  so 
with  those  of  Lima,  ''  their  chief  beauty  is  to  be  found  in  their  eyes,  which 
are  truly  wondrous.  A  whole  chapter  might  be  devoted  to  them.  They 
are  uniformly  of  a  coal-like  blackness,  lambent  though  soft.  They  do  not 
flash,  but  burn  with  steadfastness,  as  though  their  flame  would  never,  never 
die.  It  is  an  adjunct  of  beauty  quite  unknown  to  other  nations,  and 
but  slightly  approached  even  in  southern  Spain.  They  have  small  hands 
and  feet,  their  carriage  is  perfect  grace,  their  manner  the  acme  of  courtesy 
and  good-nature.  They  are,  however,  born  coquettes,  quite  conscious  of 
their  charms,  and  eminently  capable  of  making  a  crusty  old  bachelor  see 
the  error  of  his  ways,  from  whichever  hemisphere  he  may  happen  to  hail." 

Although  the  hospitalities  dispensed  in  Lima  are  of  the  most  generous 
and  agreeable  character,  the  stranger  must  be  fortified  with  introductions 
of  irreproachable  character  to  be  admitted  into  the  homes  of  the  best 
people.  Young  ladies  are  always  attended'by  a  duenna  or  governess  when 
receiving  the  visits  of  gentlemen.  They  possess  many  natural  gifts  of  a 
high  order,  can  embroider,  sketch,  play  and  sing  well,  but  are  said  to  be 
given  to  gossip  and  novel-reading. 

The  average  American,  who  knows  less  definitely  about  South  America 
than  of  either  Europe  or  Africa,  will  doubtless  read  of  a  railway  over  the 
Andes  with  as  much  surprise  as  of  a  cable  road  to  the  moon.  From 
Lima  into  the  heart  of  the  country  is  a  remarkable  example  of  this 
modern  '' conveniency,"  which  reaches,  it  is  said,  an  altitude  above  sea- 
level  of  nearly  fifteen  thousand  feet,  and  involved  in  its  construction  the 
most  difficult  engineering  problems  ever  solved  in  any  country.  It  is  on 
the  line  of  this  road,  forty  or  fifty  miles  from  Lima,  that  the  astronomers 
recently  sent  to  photograph  the  southern  heavens  under  the  auspices 
of  Harvard  university,  have  selected  a  mountain  peak  and  planted  an 
observatory.  The  point  is  not  one  of  the  highest  among  its  giant  family, 
but  sufficiently  elevated  for  the  purpose  in  view.  The  Peruvians  have 
christened  it  "  Mount  Harvard."  It  is  at  least  twenty  miles  from  any 
settlement,  and  reached  from  the  railway  only  through  much  toilsome 
climbing  ;  mules  bearing  the  heavy  burdens.  The  ingenious  contrivance  of 
paper  houses  has  been  adopted  by  these  scientists  ;  the  structures,  folded, 
having  been  shipped  to  them  from  Massachusetts.  The  station  itself 
is  a  more  substantial  building,  and  the  instruments  so  perfect  that  thou- 
sands of  photographic  spectra  have  already  been  secured.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Dr.  Henry  Draper  of  New  York  had  before  his  death 
rendered  priceless  service  to  students  of  astronomy  by  making  photographs 
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of  the  stars.  Mrs.  Draper,  who  was  ever  one  of  the  most  efficient  and 
sympathetic  assistants  in  his  delicate  and  difficult  experiments  in  the 
interests  of  science,  is  now  continuing  the  important  inquiry  into  the 
character  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  an  enduring  memorial  to  the  gen- 
ius of  her  distinguished  husband.  This  photographic  work  among  the 
Andes  of  South  America  Mrs.  Draper  has  rendered  possible,  and  funds 
have  been  so  liberally  bestowed  that  it  is  ably  conducted  on  a  magnificent 
scale  ;  every  day  and  night  is  utilized  in  the  necessary  observations  and 
reductions.  The  nature  of  everything  that  shines  is  being  critically 
investigated,  and  when  this  "  Draper  Memorial  "  work  is  complete  a 
*'  Natural  History  of  the  Heavens"  will  be  possible;  and  the  first  instal- 
ment of  the  observations,  which  is  expected  shortly,  may  demonstrate  that 
many  of  the  generally  received  notions  as  to  star  structure  require  pro- 
found modifications. 

Mr.  Vincent  left  Lima  on  the  8th  of  August  for  Lake  Titicaca,  the 
highest  lake  in  the  world  navigated  by  steam  vessels,  and  thence  to  La  Paz, 
the  capital  of  Bolivia,  which  has  a  population  of  seventy-five  thousand. 
We  are  tempted  to  do  a  little  practical  traveling  ourselves  on  this  trip,  if 
for  nothing  more  than  to  observe  South  American  railways  among  the 
mountains.  In  one  place  the  road  winds  almost  entirely  around  a  small 
mountain,  with  a  very  steep  grade  the  entire  distance.  So  steep  are  the 
"hills  that  frequently  you  can  look  below,  a  distance  of  a  thousand  feet, 
upon  a  section  of  track  you  have  passed  over.  Sometimes  it  runs  along 
one  side  of  a  valley,  and  then,  making  an  almost  complete  circle,  crawls 
along  the  opposite  side,  always  ascending  the  while  ;  sometimes  it  passes 
in  zigzag  fashion  up  the  flank  of  a  mountain,  with  fine  stretches  of  the 
road  in  view  at  the  same  moment  ;  sometimes  it  runs  at  sharp  angles,  and 
again  in  the  most  sinuous  manner  possible.  This  is  not  the  same  road  on 
which  the  Draper  observatory  is  stationed,  Mr.  Vincent  having  traveled 
by  steamer  south  from  Lima  five  hundred  miles,  and  landed  at  MoUendo, 
where  he  entered  a  passenger  train  on  this  remarkable  railway  over  the 
Andes  to  Puna  and  Lake  Titicaca. 

The  opportunity  to  see  vast  excavations,  and  note  the  engineering  ob- 
stacles that  have  been  mastered,  is  nowhere  greater  than  on  this  route, 
unless  we  except  the  railway  to  the  Corcovado  peak,  the  show  place  of 
Rio  Janeiro.  The  greatest  declivity  in  the  last-named  railway  is  thirty 
feet  in  a  hundred.  Near  the  first  station  is  an  iron  viaduct  about  three 
hundred  feet  in  length  and  seventy-five  in  height.  Mr.  Vincent  says: 
**  There  are  many  steep  grades  along  a  ridge  so  sharp  that  you  may  look 
down  toward   Rio  on  one   side  and  toward  the  ocean   on  the  other,  and 
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suddenly  you  come  out  of  the  woods  on  to  the  very  brink  of  a  precipice,, 
with  a  sheer  descent  of  nearly  two  thousand  feet.  And  here,  to  add  to 
your  terror,  is  the  greatest  declivity  of  the  railway.  It  is  a  more  appalling 
passage  than   any  upon   Mount   Washington   or  the  Righi.      Should  any 
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gearing  yield,  a  rail  or  a  nail  break,  or  any  sudden  obstruction  occur, 
nothing  could  prevent  the  train  being  hurled  over  the  precipice." 

Nearly  every  one  suffers  more  or  less  from  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  in 
these  altitudes.  Puno  is  a  little  town  with  a  very  big  cathedral,  near  Lake 
Titicaca,  the  water  of  which  is  very  green  in  color,  is  seven  hundred  feet 
deep,  and  about  half  as  large  as  Lake  Ontario.  This  lake  is  crossed  by 
steamer  to  Chililaya  in  Bolivia,  the  port  of  disembarkation  for  La  Paz. 
The  fare  is  $i6.  Mr.  Vincent  left  the  anchorage  in  a  blinding  snowstorm. 
The  sun  came  out  after  awhile,  and  the  fleecy  clouds  chased  each  other 
from  the  skies.  Then  the  rugged,  majestic  mountains  became  distinctly 
visible,  causing  our  traveler  to  exclaim,  "  Though  I  traversed  a  score  of 
worlds,  I  can  never  forget  the  view  of  the  great  snowy  Andes  east  of  Lake 
Titicaca.  It  is  embalmed  forever  in  memory,  along  with  that  other 
miraculous  sight — the  highest  peaks  of  the  Himalayas,  the  loftiest  of  the 
globe." 

It  is  forty-two  miles  from  the  landing  to  La  Paz,  and  the  journey  is 
made  in  a  heavy  coach  drawn  by  eight  horses.  The  approach  to  the 
capital  is  thus  vividly  described  :  "  I  certainly  was  not  prepared  for  my 
first  view  of  it.  The  table-land  seemed  all  at  once  to  come  to  an  end,  and 
to  fall  abruptly  away  to  the  depth  of  some  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  feet 
directly  in  front  of  us.  We  suddenly  halted,  and  alighting,  walked  a  few 
steps  ahead  to  the  edge  of  the  plain,  when  at  once  appeared  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  spectacles  I  ever  remember  having  encountered.  If 
there  might  possibly  be  a  doubt  about  the  advisability  of  coming  all  the 
way  from  New  York  to  see  the  grand  mountains,  I  feel  sure  that  if  to 
them  were  added  this  astonishing  vision  of  La  Paz,  the  traveler  would, 
indeed,  be  more  than  repaid." 

The  view  embraced  a  beautiful  steep-sided  valley  ten  miles  long  and 
about  three  miles  wide,  with  a  quaint  little  city  cozily  nestled  in  one  cor- 
ner, the  whole  hemmed  in  by  mountains  on  every  side.  The  descent  to 
the  city  level  was  by  a  zigzag  winding  road,  and  occupied  half  an  hour  of 
rapid  driving,  and  then  the  coach  rattled  furiously  through  the  narrow 
streets  to  the  ofifice  of  the  coach  company. 

There  was  but  one  American  in  La  Paz  at  the  time,  Hon.  Richard 
Gibbs,  minister  from  the  United  States,  to  whom  our  traveler  bore  letters 
of  introduction.  The  hotels  were  crowded,  as  the  Bolivian  congress  was 
assembling,  but  accommodations  were  finally  obtained.  After  dinner  all 
the  fashionable  world  is  generally  out,  it  being  considered  "  good  form  " 
to  promenade  the  Grand  Plaza,  or  sit  upon  the  settees  scattered  about. 
The  costume  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  is  that  of  Paris,  except  that  the 
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ladies  appear  without  bonnets — the  well-known  graceful  mantilla  and  the 
conspirator  style  of  cloak  being  worn  instead.  All  the  gentlemen  smoke. 
Military  bands  give  open-air  concerts,  playing  the  national  anthem,  etc., 
while  soldiers  hold  paper  lanterns  and  turn  the  music  sheets  for  the  per- 
formers. 

La  Paz  covers  about  two  miles  in  one  direction  and  a  mile  the  other, 
and  is  built  mostly  of  mud  and  tiles  ;  the  houses  are  one,  two,  and  three 
stories  high.  The  streets  are  lighted  by  kerosene  lamps  placed  in  iron 
brackets  projecting  from  the  walls  of  the  houses.  There  are  no  sidewalks 
or  chimneys.  Like  the  old  Romans,  the  people  have  no  way  of  warming 
their  homes  in  the  chilly  seasons.  Fires  for  cooking  are  built  against  walls 
outside.  Mr.  Vincent  notices  a  good  many  statueless  pedestals  here  and 
there  for  famous  Bolivians,  and  in  mild  irony  suggests  that  throughout  South 
America  it  might  be  well  to  build  statues  with  the  heads  screwed  on,  so 
that  they  might  be  quickly  and  easily  changed  with  changing  rulers.  He 
saw  in  one  place  a  huge  monolith  of  hard,  dark  stone,  not  to  be  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  La  Paz.  He  describes  it  as  three  feet  square,  representing 
the  head  of  an  old  Inca  with  a  head-dress  of  feathers  ornamented  with 
figures  of  monsters.  Thus  here  we  have  a  similar  relic  to  those  found  in 
Ecuador. 

The  market  occupies  one  entire  square,  and  in  it  all  classes  of  the 
people  may  be  studied.  The  building  is  simply  a  series  of  roofed  galler- 
ies, open  at  the  sides.  The  venders  are  nearly  all  women.  They  sell 
knick-knacks  of  every  description  as  well  as  things  to  eat ;  at  some  of  the 
stalls  are  great  piles  of  dry  goods.  La  Paz  has  eight  newspapers,  and  all 
but  one,  which  appears  five  days  in  a  week,  are  issued,  like  Irving's  Sal- 
magundi, spasmodically,  at  irregular  intervals.  They  are  printed  in  fine, 
clear  type,  on  good  paper,  and  contain  brief  telegrams  from  different  parts 
of  the  world, '' pompous  editorials,  local  gossip,  and  a  serial  novelette  in 
brief  installments."  There  is  one  chartered  bank  in  La  Paz.  The  princi- 
pal export  of  Bolivia  is  silver.  The  famous  mines  of  Potosi,  after  having 
been  worked  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  are  still  fertile. 

Mr.  Vincent  was  surprised  in  the  house  of  Sefior  Manuel  Vicente  Bal- 
livian,  where  he  was  a  guest,  to  find  in  his  fine  library  a  catalogue,  printed 
in  Chili,  of  thirty-five  hundred  titles  of  books  and  pamphlets,  in  all  lan- 
guages, exclusively  devoted  to  Bolivia.  He  says :  ^*  I  had  hardly  supposed 
there  were  so  many  upon  all  South  America.  And  Bolivia  is  a  country  of 
which  large  portions  are  still  imperfectly  known,  and  of  much  of  it  accurate 
surveys  have  never  been  made."  Mr.  Vincent  went  to  the  theatre  with  his 
host,  an  imposing  structure  that  would  seat  about  fifteen  hundred  people, 
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and  witnessed  a  comic  opera  that  did  not  conclude  until  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

The  return  trip  across  Lake  Titicaca  and  over  the  Andes  to  the  sea- 
port Mollendo  occupied  a  week,  and  the  voyage  by  steamer  to  Valpa- 
raiso, the  great  seaport  of  Chili,  another  week.  The  last-mentioned  city 
is  built  upon  twenty  hills,  or  ridges,  and  so  steep  are  most  of  them  that 
staircases  are  needed  to  pass  from  one  part  to  another;  in  one  instance  a 
vertical  railway  is  employed.  The  architecture  of  some  of  the  buildings  is 
very  fine,  and  there  are  several  rich  and  stately  churches.  The  streets  re- 
semble those  of  cities  in  Europe,  are  well  paved,  and  the  sidewalks  smoothly 
flagged.  The  business  men  rushing  about  are  largely  Germans,  French, 
English,  and  Americans.  Electric  lights  have  been  introduced,  and  the 
principal  streets  are  threaded  by  surface  railways.  The  cars  are  two  stories 
high,  as  in  some  European  cities,  but  the  Valparaiso  conductor  is  a  woman. 
She  wears  a  uniform  blue  dress,  a  white  apron,  and  a  felt  hat  ;  carries  a 
leather  change-bag,  and  occupies  a  seat  upon  the  rear  platform.  The  fare 
is  five  cents  for  inside,  and  two  cents  and  a  half  for  outside  passengers 
but  no  more  persons  may  enter  than  can  be  comfortably  seated  in  the  car. 

It  is  five  hours  by  railway  from  Valparaiso  to  Santiago,  the  capital  of 
Chili,  another  South  American  city  spread  out  on  a  level  plain,  completely 
surrounded  by  lofty  mountains.  Its  houses  of  pink,  white,  green,  and 
yellow,  and  the  monotony  of  their  tiled  roofs  artistically  broken  by  church 
spires,  towers,  and  high  public  buildings,  give  it  a  novel  and  picturesque 
appearance.  The  population  is  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand.  The 
streets  are  comparatively  broad  and  covered  with  the  Belgian  pavement, 
and  the  city  is  generally  lighted  with  gas,  though  electric  light  is  also 
used,  especially  in  the  best  class  of  stores.  The  capitol  is  an  imposing 
edifice,  two  stories  high,  with  rows  of  great  columns  and  many  ornaments. 
Its  three  halls,  that  of  the  senators,  the  deputies,  and  the  one  in  which  the 
president  takes  the  oath  of  of^ce,  are  finished  in  white  stucco,  have  fres- 
coed ceilings,  and  are  furnished  with  plain  leather  chairs.  The  Chilian  con- 
gress is  composed  of  some  forty  senators  and  one  hundred  and  ten  depu- 
ties. The  principal  theatre  is  quite  a  handsome  structure,  built  in  the 
form  of  a  horseshoe,  with  four  tiers  of  boxes,  and  is  richly  decorated  in 
white  and  gold.  The  ladies  appear  without  bonnets,  richly  dressed  in  gay- 
colored  silks;  but  they  wear  queer  feathers  very  curiously  perched  on  the 
tops  of  their  heads.  The  peculiar  Chilian  type  of  feature  and  the  extreme 
of  Paris  fashion  in  dress  has  an  odd  effect.  There  are  foreigners  here, 
but  in  no  such  proportion  as  in  Valparaiso  ;   natives  are  in  the  majority. 

About  thirty  hours  from.  Valparaiso  is  Lota,  where  Mr.  Vincent  visited. 
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the  seat  of  valuable  copper  and  coal  mines.  The  town  and  all  its  mining 
works  are  the  property  of  Senora  Cousifio,  the  wealthiest  woman  in  Chili, 
and  probably  in  the  world.  Her  fortune  is  estimated  at  hundreds  of  mill- 
ions of  dollars.  She  owns  a  railroad,  a  fleet  of  eight  iron  steamships,  also 
every  house  in  Lota,  a  village  of  some  seven  thousand  inhabitants,  millions 
of  acres  of  real  estate,  and  immense  coal,  copper,  and  silver  mines.  All 
these  vast  enterprises  she  controls  and  directs,  exhibiting  great  foresight, 
breadth  of  purpose,  and  large  ability  as  a  manager  of  affairs.  To  the 
people  of  Lota  she  pays  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  monthly. 
Her  home  is  a  veritable  palace,  and  her  grounds  constitute  a  perfect  botan- 
ical garden,  so  highly  are  they  cultivated.  Fifty  men  are  constantly  em- 
ployed among  the  flowers,  fountains,  grottos,  miniature  water-falls  and 
enormous  greenhouses.     She  has  a  palace  of  great  beauty  in  Santiago. 

On  glancing  at  the  map  of  South  America,  it  seems,  what  it  is  not,  easy 
to  cross  by  land  from  Valparaiso  to  Buenos  Ayres,  a  much  shorter  route 
than  the  one  taken  by  Mr.  Vincent,  tossing  upon  the  ocean  billows  for 
hundreds  of  miles  around  the  southern  end  of  the  continent.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  learn  that  he  made  the  passage  through  the  dreary  straits  of 
Magellan  in  six  days — which  occupied  its  discoverer  in  1520  thirty-seven 
days.  The  Argentine  Republic  is  a  progressive  country,  has  already  built 
more  than  seven  thousand  miles  of  railway,  and  the  next  time  we  visit  the 
capital  of  Chili  will  probably  provide  us  with  steam  instead  of  mules  for 
all  overland  travel,  in  whatever  direction.  "  The  longest  straight  reach  of 
railway  in  the  world  is  that  of  the  Argentine  Pacific  railway  from  Buenos 
Ayres  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes.  For  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  eleven 
miles  it  is  laid  out  without  a  curve."  The  Argentine  Republic  seems  to 
be  a  rapidly  growing  commercial  rival  ;  it  alone  receives  more  immigrants 
than  all  the  rest  of  South  America,  and  has  doubled  its  trade  in  five  years. 
Its  industries  are  almost  wholly  agricultural.  It  is  being  converted  into  a 
great  stockyard  and  sheep-ranch — with  European  capital. 

Montevideo  reminds  our  traveler  of  Constantinople.  Every  nation  of 
the  world  seems  represented  in  its  streets.  It  is  a  handsome  city,  with 
many  natural  advantages.  Buenos  Ayres,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
miles  distant,  has  a  population  of  four  hundred  thousand.  Comparing  it 
with  New  York,  we  shall  find  it  quite  a  comfortable-sized  place  ;  and  there 
is  no  city  larger  in  South  America.  The  Strangers  Guide  for  it  is  printed 
in  four  languages.  The  journey  from  Montevideo  to  Buenos  Ayres  is  like 
a  passage  by  sound-steamers  from  Boston  to  New^  York,  except  that  you 
embark  direct  without  any  railway  preamble.  Mr.  Vincent's  description 
of  these  cities  is  graphic  and  captivating.     He  soon  went  to  the  city  of 
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Asuncion,  capital  of  Paraguay,  on  a  little  trip  inland  from  Buenos  Ayres  of 
eleven  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  We  can  compare  this  with  some  of  our 
own  well-known  distances  in  order  to  appreciate  the  narrative.  He  trav- 
eled by  steamer  up  the  Parana  and  Paraguay  rivers,  a  six  days'  sail.  He 
found  in  Asuncion  the  telephone  and  the  telegraph,  street-cars,  and  three 
daily  newspapers.  The  region  was  a  rich  farming  country.  He  was  ab- 
sent on  this  trip  from  Buenos  Ayres  about  two  months,  and  his  clear, 
circumstantial  account  of  what  he  saw  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  his  volume.  On  the  boundary  line  between  the  Argentine  Re- 
public and  Brazil  are  some  wonderful  natural  falls  of  the  same  general 
character  as  Niagara,  which  were  visited,  admired,  and  named  in  honor  of 
Judge  Charles  P.  Daly,  president  of  the  American  Geographical  Society, 
the  "  Daly  Falls."  As  such  they  will  hereafter  appear  upon  the  maps 
of  the  world.  Mr.  Vincent  describes  the  ruined  mission  of  San  Ana,  where 
the  illustrious  colleague  of  Humboldt,  Ame  Bonpland,  established  a  vast 
botanical  garden,  and  spent  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  ;  also  the 
famous  Liebig's  meat  extract  factory,  whence  the  condensed  juices  of  two 
and  a  half  millions  of  cattle  have  been  sent  all  over  the  world.  Our 
readers  are  doubtless  much  better  acquainted  with  this  highly  condensed 
and  nutritious  food,  the  tonic  for  the  sick  and  the  '^  stock-pot  for  soups," 
than  with  the  fact  of  its  being  one  of  the  rich  productions  of  Uruguay. 

Brazil  is  brought  distinctly  before  us  as  we  approach  Rio  Janeiro,  and 
we  become  conscious  that  this  one  South  American  country  alone  is  larger 
in  territory  than  the  whole  United  States — with  the  exception  of  our  late 
acquisition  of  Alaska.  Rio  Janeiro  is  described  as  a  hundred  times  more 
picturesque  than  Valparaiso.  It  is  situated  on  a  score  of  conical  peaks, 
with  a  background  of  the  flora  of  the  tropics  in  all  its  marvelous  light 
and  shade.  ''There  seem  to  be  nowhere  two  heights,  or  two  levels,  or  two 
lines  of  any  kind,  the  same."  It  is  midsummer  in  Rio  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  New  Year's  in  New  York.  We  cannot  pause  among  the  note- 
worthy objects  of  interest  in  this  enticing  city,  further  than  to  take  a  swift 
glimpse  of  the  National  Library,  which  contains  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand volumes,  in  all  languages,  with  many  cases  of  rare  manuscripts  and 
literary  curiosities.  The  rooms  are  lighted  with  electricity.  The  collec- 
tion of  early  printed  books  is  exceedingly  valuable,  and  the  early  history 
of  Spain,  Portugal,  the  American  colonies,  and  Brazil  might  be  admirably 
written  here  from  the  old  Jesuitical  manuscripts  and  ancient  works  of 
celebrated  scholars.  The  city  has  many  societies  devoted  to  the  pro- 
motion of  science,  arts,  and  letters,  such  as  the  "  Historical,  Geographical, 
and  Ethnographical  Institute  of  Brazil,"  founded  half  a  century  ago,  with 
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a  view  of  preserving  materials  of  national  histor}',  which  has  a  library  at 
present  of  seven  thousand  volumes,  and  a  valuable  collection  of  manu- 
scripts and  maps  relating  to  the  career  of  Brazil :  the  National  Museum, 
^'hich  has  a  notable  ethnographical  and  archaeological  department,  where 
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the  civilized  and  uncivilized  natives  of  Brazil  may  be  studied  through 
paintings,  photographs,  and  utensils  ;  and  an  astronomical  observatory. 

Mr.  Vincent  tarries  much  longer  in  Brazil  than  elsewhere  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  continent,  makes  several  excursions  into  the  interior,  not 
least  of  which  is  the  descent  into  a  vast  gold  mine  and  a  voyage  of  a 
thousand  miles  up  the  Amazon  river.  He  finds  so  much  to  describe  of 
living  interest  to  the  world  that  we  might  as  well  undertake  to  pick  out 
the  principal  plums  in  a  barrel  packed  with  them  as  to  touch  upon  his 
best  points.  He  next  conducts  us  to  the  Guianas,  and  tells  so  much  that 
is  worth  knowing  that  we  wish  he  had  been  our  geographer  in  the  primary 
school.  The  city  of  Cayenne  stands  on  an  island,  which  may  be  circum- 
navigated by  very  small  steamers  and  native  boats.  The  great  grove  of 
some  five  hundred  palm-trees,  eighty  feet  high,  called  "  Cabbage-palm 
Square,"  is  one  of  its  noticeable  features.  The  trees  were  planted  in  eight 
rows,  twenty  feet  apart,  more  than  a  century  ago,  and  when  one  of  them 
dies  it  is  replaced  by  another.  The  streets  are  full  of  people  all  day,  save 
between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  two,  when  business  is  suspended,  and 
breakfast  and  the  siesta  occupy  everybody.  The  dress  of  the  Creole 
women  is  quaint,  with  a  marvelous  variety  and  brilliancy  of  color.  By 
steamer  to  Trinidad,  our  curiosity-seeker  is  presently  in  sight  of  the  many 
great  mouths  of  the  Orinoco,  and  sails  over  its  smooth  waters  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  miles  to  the  city  of  Bolivar.  Since  Columbus  came  the 
gold  mines  in  the  vicinity  have  produced  wealth  enough  to  have  replaced 
Queen  Isabella's  jewels  a  countless  number  of  times. 

By  steamer  we  proceed  to  Venezuela's  seaport,  La  Guayra,  which  has 
the  odd  appearance  of  being  built  upon  the  sides  of  a  precipice;  thence  by 
rail  to  Caraccas,  where  we  should  like  to  spend  a  month  with  our  guide, 
looking  into  the  history  and  current  affairs  of  this  interesting  country;  and 
finally  to  Colombia.  After  leaving  Barrenquilla,  a  little  town  of  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants,  situated  on  a  vast  sandy  plain  a  few  miles  from  the 
sea,  a  week  on  the  Magdalena  river  becomes  a  long  and  instructive  lesson. 
Bogota,  the  capital  of  Colombia,  is  in  its  way  one  of  the  most  unique 
places  yet  seen.  The  description  of  it  and  its  people  would  form  an 
entertaining  chapter  in  itself.  We  regret  that  the  arbitrary  limitations  of 
space  compel  us  to  part  with  our  entertaining  tourist  at  Aspinwall,  home- 
ward bound.  But  the  vivid  picture  in  outline  of  our  South  American 
neighbors  will  remain  impressed  upon  the  mind,  to  be  filled  in  with  details, 
color,  and  side-lights,  in  lavish  measure  as  time  rolls  on.  A  magnificent 
field,  indeed,  for  the  scholar,  the  philosopher,  the  traveler,  the  scientist, 
and  the  student  and  writer  of  American  history. 
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HOW    CALIFORNIA   WAS   NAMED 

The  history  of  discovery  on  this  continent,  and  the  making  of  maps,  are 
but  a  gradual  correction  of  geographical  absurdities  and  the  wrecking  of 
cartographic  romances.  Clinging  to  the  early  charts  from  which,  by  the 
progress  of  events,  was  developed  the  map  of  the  United  States,  are 
stories  of  priests,  historians,  philosophers,  Indians,  and  mariners,  any  one 
of  which  would  form  the  basis  for  a  novel. 

The  world  knows  that  Columbus  and  his  followers  blundered  upon  the 
outlying  lands  of  the  Americas,  madly  chasing  after  the  romances  of 
Marco  Polo,  Toscanelli,  Bernal,  and  others.  The  historian  knows,  as  he 
gazes  at  the  crude  handiwork  of  brave  De  la  Cosa  (who  drew  the  first  of 
America's  maps),  that  he  looks  upon  lines  which  w^ere  originally  traced  by 
a  man  whose  life  in  the  young  world  of  the  West  was  one  of  thrilling  ad- 
venture, and  w^ho  at  length  gave  that  life  to  a  shower  of  poisoned  arrows^ 
upon  the  shores  of  the  Caribbean  sea,  because  his  rash  and  headlong 
friend  would  pursue  a  foolish  enterprise.  Upon  this  map  which  the  hero 
drew,  are  pictures  of  Saint  Christopher  bearing  the  Christ  Child  across 
the  flood  (as  did  Columbus  the  cause  of  Christ  across  the  ocean),  and  of 
Demogorgon,  or  some  other  monster,  flowing  hurricanes  and  destruction 
from  his  mouth.  In  other  early  American  maps  are  seen  those  gods  and 
demons  which  were  realities  to  Columbus,  De  la  Cosa,  and  wiser  men 
whose  lives  were  not  of  the  sea  and  tinctured  with  marine   superstitions."^ 

It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  what  romance  it  was  that  brought  Ponce 

*  As  an  instance  of  the  cautious  way  with  which  the  wise  men  of  the  East  were  feeling  toward 
the  truth,  and  away  from  these  superstitions,  we  give  an  extract  from  the  writings  of  Peter  Martyr, 
priest,  politician,  statesman,  and  great  historian.  He  is  writing  about  a  decade  after  the  death  of 
Columbus,  and  is  making  some  geographical  conjectures  based  upon  the  Cabot  voyages  :  "As  he 
traveled  by  the  coasts  of  this  great  land  (Baccalaos  or  Newfoundland)  he  said  that  he  found  the 
like  course  of  the  waters  toward  the  west,  but  the  same  to  run  more  softly  and  gently  than  the 
swift  waters  the  Spaniards  found  in  their  navigation  southward.  Wherefore  it  is  not  only  more 
likely  to  be  true,  but  ought  of  necessity  to  be  concluded,  that  between  both  the  lands  hithertO' 
known  there  should  be  certain  great  open  places  whereby  the  waters  should  continually  pass  from 
the  east  into  the  west;  which  waters,  I  suppose,  are  driven  about  the  globe  by  the  incessant  attrac- 
tion and  impulsion  of  the  heavens,  and  not  swallowed  up  and  cast  out  again  by  the  breathing  of 
Demogorgon,  as  some  have  imagined,  because  they  see  the  seas,  by  increase  and  decrease,  to  flow 
and  reflow," 
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de  Leon  to  this  country,  who  (from  the  only  authentic  accounts)  first 
placed  his  foot  upon  the  territory  of  the  present  United  States.  But 
before  he  sought  for  the  springs  of  immortal  youth  in  the  glorious  land  of 
Bimini,  the  romance  had  been  placed  upon  a  map  by  the  same  illustrious 
Peter  Martyr  whose  large  mind  could  not  swallow  Demogorgon,  but 
rather  prophesied  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  several  years  before  its  shores  were 
explored. 

The  romance  of  Bimini  was,  however,  founded  upon  the  fact  that  there 
were  new  lands  north  of  Cuba  and  near  the  Bahama  islands.  Ponce  de 
Leon  sought  for  Bimini — that  wonder-land  discussed  for  years  in  the  isles 
of  the  west  and  the  court  circles  of  Spain.  With  wrinkled  Indians  for  his 
guides.  Ponce  and  his  captains  found,  as  they  thought,  both  the  island  of 
Bimini  and  the  island  of  Florida  ;  but  these  places  revealed  to  him  no 
springs  of  youth.  His  discovery  made  but  little  stir,  although  now  and 
then  within  the  next  few  years  some  obscure  cosmographer  would  place  a 
square  island  called  Florida  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  with  Newfound- 
land to  the  north  and  Japan  to  the  west ;  and  to  this  day  any  good  map 
of  the  West  Indies  will  show  the  small  isle  of  Bimini  to  the  east  of  Cape 
Florida. 

But  the  delusion  that  Florida  was  an  island  did  not  long  endure  upon 
the  maps,  for  Cortes  and  the  governor  of  Jamaica  discovered  and  mapped 
the  lines  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  North  America,  and  the  French 
and  Portuguese — through  Verrazzano  and  Gomez — joined  the  land  of 
Florida  to  the  land  of  the  north  by  a  vast  sweep  of  coast  line.  The 
French  voyager  left  his  writings  and  maps  behind  him  before  he  started  to 
range  the  ocean  for  Spanish  booty  and  to  be  hung  as  a  pirate.  Upon  the 
map  prepared  by  his  brother  as  a  fitting  guide  to  the  account  which 
Verrazzano  wrote  to  the  king,  is  recorded  a  stupendous  romance  which 
for  over  sixty  years  stuck  to  our  geography  like  a  burr.  In  sailing  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  the  bold  navigator  spied  beyond  a  ridge  of  land  or  a 
string  of  islands  an  immense  body  of  water  which  stretched  indefinitely 
toward  the  northwest.  Unable  to  comprehend  the  breadth  of  the  north- 
ern land  he  at  once  concluded  that  this  must  be  the  western  ocean 
reaching  toward  the  shore  line  of  the  Atlantic,  and  thus  it  is  recorded 
upon  his  map.  In  the  night  it  is  supposed  that  Verrazzano  passed  the 
mouth  of  Chesapeake  bay,  otherwise  his  huge  western  sea  might  not 
have  so  disfigured  the  maps  for  more  than  half  a  century.  This  romantic 
ocean  was  not  blotted  out  until  Raleigh  sent  his  first  unfortunate  colony 
to  the  Carolina  coast — until  Captain  White,  the  governor  of  Roanoke 
island,  explored  Chesapeake  bay  and  drew  a  good  map  of  it.     Verrazzano's 
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sea  seems  to  have  disappeared  about  this  time,  but  the  true  Chesapeake 
bay  did  not  take  its  place  upon  the  maps  until  long  afterwards. 

Verrazzano's  account  of  the  land  along  whose  shores  he  sailed  was  also 
the  means  of  starting  another  romance  upon  a  journey  of  nearly  a  century's 
duration.  The  region  of  Aranbega,  he  said,  extended  from  Cape  Breton 
to  Florida.  This  name  he  evidently  corrupted  from  Norumbega  which, 
in  the  native  tongue,  means  the  place  of  a  fine  city.  The  Indian  romance 
was  that  somewhere  near  the  Atlantic  seaboard  there  was  such  a  city  of 
gold  and  magnificence  as  would  pale  the  glories  of  Mexico.  As  explora- 
tions progressed  and  investigation  proved  its  non-existence  in  particular 
localities,  the  name  on  the  m.aps  was  shifted  from  place  to  place.  It  was 
finally  crowded  to  the  northeast,  seldom  appearing  west  of  the  Delaware 
river.  Now  it  was  found  on  the  Hudson,  now  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  now 
it  covered  New  England,  and  at  last  it  was  located  as  a  grand  Indian 
capital  on  the  banks  of  the  Penobscot.  The  cartographic  Norumbega  re- 
ceived its  death-blow  when  Champlain  ranged  these  banks  to  the  present 
site  of  Bangor  without  finding  a  trace  of  the  splendid  city;,  but  the 
romance  itself  lingered  with  a  tribe  of  Maine  Indians  (the  Norumbegas), 
and  even  at  a  later  day  graced  a  public  hall  in  the  city  of  Bangor. 

While  Norumbega  was  receiving  its  fatal  stroke  in  the  northeast,  the 
geographers  were  wrestling  with  a  romance  which  had  attached  itself  to 
the  map  of  the  southwest.  Dispossessed  of  his  rights  as  the  discoverer 
and  conqueror  of  Mexico,  Cortes  determined  to  make  his  mark  as  an  ex- 
plorer of  the  country  north  of  New  Spain.  In  1533  he  discovered  Lower 
California,  and  within  the  next  eighteen  months  partially  explored  the 
country  around  the  gulf,  calling  this  body  of  water  the  Sea  of  Cortes  and 
the  territory  around  it  the  New  Land  of  Santa  Cruz.  In  1535  he  began  a 
settlement  upon  the  eastern  shores  of  his  peninsula  and  the  western  shores 
of  his  sea.  His  lieutenant  had  explored  the  gulf  nearly  to  its  head,  and 
reported  that  to  the  best  of  his  belief  the  land  to  the  west  was  a  penin- 
sula ;  thus  Cortes  drew  it  upon  the  map  which  he  sent  to  Spain.  Upon 
his  map  Cortes  called  his  discovery  the  Land  of  Santa  Cruz  ;  but  romance 
was  to  prevail  over  both  official  reports  and  maps. 

Herrera,  the  Spanish  historian,  claims  that  the  name  California  origi- 
nated in  a  popular  romance  which,  in  Cortes'  time,  was  in  the  minds  of 
soldiers  and  chevaliers.  The  story  ran  that  a  queen  of  the  Amazons  once 
came  to  the  succor  of  the  Turks  of  Constantinople,  who  were  besieged  by 
the  Greeks  ;  her  name  was  Calafia,  and  her  kingdom,  an  island  rich  in  gold, 
was  called  California.  This  romance,  wafted  about  by  the  Spaniards,  was 
applied  to  the  land  of  Cortes — which  the  Indians  pronounced  an   island — 
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and  was  fastened  upon  it  by  the  cartographers.  The  romance,  with  this 
Indian  pronunciamento,  resulted  in  giving  the  name  of  California  to  the 
land  of  Santa  Cruz  and  in  placing  it  upon  the  maps  as  an  island. 

A  few  years  after  Cortes'  discovery  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain  sent 
out  the  famous  Coronado  expedition,  a  captain  of  which  discovered  the 
Colorado  river,  and  likewise  reported  to  his  superior  that  the  sea  was  a 
gulf,  the  land  west  of  it  being  a  peninsula.  But  later  Spanish  and  Port- 
uguese ships,  returning  from  the  Moluccas,  were  driven  into  the  straits  of 
Fuca  and  other  deep  inlets  of  our  Pacific  coast  which  they  imagined 
connected  with  the  sea  of  Cortes.  So  the  island  of  California  continued 
to  hold  its  ground,  its  western  coast  being,  at  times,  a  fair  represen- 
tation of  the  western  coast  of  the  United  States.  This  absurdity  was 
retained  on  standard  maps  up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  or 
until  Captain  Cook's  surveys  of  the  western  coast  from  Drake's  New 
Albion  (Southern  California)  to  Behring's  strait  effectually  disposed  of  it. 
Thus  difficult  it  was  to  erase  from  the  map  the  romance  of  the  island  of 
California. 

And  it  was  in  the  time  of  Cortes  that  another  great  American  romance 
was  born  and  mapped.  From  whence  no  one  can  tell,  but  an  Indian  tale 
was  borne  into  the  consciousness  of  the  Spaniards,  that  the  conquered 
Aztecs  had  emigrated  in  vast  numbers  from  New  Spain  and  had  founded 
great  states  in  the  north  which  promised  to  rival  those  of  the  Montezumas. 
Furthermore,  from  his  northern  wanderings  a  Spanish  priest  brought  the 
report  that  he  had  found  a  city  which,  viewed  from  a  hill,  was  as  magnifi- 
cent as  Mexico  itself;  he  had  learned  of  other  native  cities  and  kingdoms 
worthy  of  being  conquered  and  converted  by  his  countrymen,  and  informed 
the  viceroy  what  were  the  ways  thither  and  the  difficulties  to  be  endured 
before  so  much  glory  should  be  theirs.  But,  overlooking  the  wishes  of 
Cortes  to  be  appointed  the  commander  of  an  expedition  to  the  wonders 
of  the  north,  the  viceroy  sent  Coronado,  a  brave  soldier  and  able  governor 
of  one  of  his  provinces.  Cibolo,  the  kingdom  of  the  seven  cities,  was  the 
land  toward  which  the  lordly  phalanx  directed  its  march.  As  he  had  been 
led  to  expect,  Coronado  passed  through  a  desert  tract  before  he  reached 
the  kingdom,  but  found  not  a  second  Mexico — only  a  large  collection  of 
mud-cemented  houses  built  like  fortresses,  tier  upon  tier.  Here  were  the 
towns  of  the  Zuni  Indians.  Disgusted  but  not  discouraged  at  finding 
neither  gold  nor  silver,  he  met  an  Indian  who  had  traveled  from  the  east 
and  who  told  him  of  glorious  Quivira.  Through  him  he  also  heard  of 
Spaniards  far  beyond — tidings,  probably,  of  De  Soto's  struggling,  battling 
expedition.     Farther   east,  Coronado   left   many  of  his   men   behind   and 
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advanced  northward  through  a  country  of  prairies,  buffalo,  broad  rivers,  and 
tornadoes,  his  spirits  upheld  by  anticipations  of  Quivira.  At  length  he 
entered  a  populous  country  where  were  many  Indian  towns,  the  houses 
being  made  of  large  poles  tied  together  and  covered  with  hides.  After 
about  a  week's  march  he  came  to  the  limits  of  the  province  which  his 
Indian  guide  said  was  Quivira,  and  as  Coronado  was  preparing  to  retrace 
his  steps  from  the  banks  of  the  mighty  river  which  he  had  reached,  he 
found  that  the  deceitful  savage  had  alarmed  the  country  for  the  purpose 
of  kilHng  his  entire  force — when  this  savage  fact  dawned  upon  the  Spanish 
leader,  he  was  probably  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Leavenworth — not- 
withstanding which,  the  land  was  so  fair  that  many  of  the  soldiers  would 
have  remained  there.* 

I  must  not  detail  the  disappointments,  the  chagrin,  the  battles,  the  toil- 
some marches,  the  sufferings,  the  deaths  which  overtook  this  brilliant  expe- 
dition from  the  time  it  set  out  with  such  high  hopes,  until,  weary  and 
discouraged,  the  survivors  rested  in  southern  Kansas.  Here  I  leave  Coro- 
nado, as  he  had  placed  Cibola  and  Quivira  upon  the  maps  both  of  contem- 
poraries and  followers. 

And  while  resting  here,  at  this  time  (July,  1541)  it  is  of  interest  to 
remember  that  the  suffering  men  of  De  Soto's  command  were  encamped 
only  a  few  hundred  miles  to  the  southeast — De  Soto,  Pizarro's  greatest 
captain,  who  dragged  his  poor  body  through  the  swamps  of  half  a  conti- 
nent that  he  might  find  a  second  land  of  the  Incas,  only  at  length  to  die  at 
the  head  of  a  little  band  of  ragged  men,  possessed  of  a  few  lean  swine  and 
slinking  slaves. 

Though  these  expeditions  are  the  most  romantic  of  kny  undertaken, 
they  were  not  rich  in  that  which  provides  reliable  geography  ;  but  they 
were  the  foundations  of  the  territorial  claims  made  by  Spain  at  a  later  date 
in  the  southern  sections  of  the  United  States.  Thus  those  Indian  tales, 
instilled  into  Spanish  minds  that  their  bodies  might  be  drawn  into  the 
wilds  of  a  strange  land  and  there  be  starved  and  butchered  to  death — 
those  native  romances  were  the  motors  of  Spanish  explorations  and  the 
creators  of  the  political  geography  of  the  United  States, 

De  Soto's  march  stamped  no  romance  upon  the  infant  face  of  our  map. 

*  From  reports  made  by  Cortes  to  Emperor  Charles  V.,  it  is  learned,  in  the  words  of  a  later 
Spanish  historian,  that :  "  All  this  country  of  Quivira  is  more  promising  than  the  best  in  Europe  ; 
for  it  is  not  very  mountainous,  and  has  pleasant  hills,  plains,  and  rivers.  There  were  plums  like 
those  in  Spain,  between  red  and  green,  of  a  very  agreeable  taste.  Among  the  cows  was  found  flax, 
the  natural  product  of  the  soil  and  very  good,  for  the  cattle  not  eating  it,  the  whole  stood  with  its 
buds  and  blossoms.  Near  some  brooks  there  were  appetizing  grapes,  mulberries,  walnuts,  and  other 
sorts  of  fruit. " 
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Coronado's  imprinted  the  names  Cibola  and  Quivira  upon  Spanish,  French, 
Dutch,  and  English  maps  for  a  period  of  two  centuries.  The  name  Quivira, 
especially,  shifted  from  far  inland  to  the  far  Pacific  coast.  Late  in  the 
seventeenth  century  a  Dutch  ship  reported  that  as  a  storm  drove  it  along 
the  coast  in  a  high  northern  latitude,  and  through  some  vast  mythical 
straits — as  this  ship  rushed  before  the  fury  of  the  storm,  through  the  clouds 
of  spray  and  sleet — were  seen  the  towers  and  huge  piles  and  lordly  magnifi- 
cence of  Quivira.  This  romance  it  was — this  sailor's  yarn — which  placed 
the  name  Quivira  in  many  maps  on  the  far  northwest  coast,  upon  the 
shores  of  the  mythical  straits  of  Anian.  The  explorations  of  Behring, 
Cook,  and  Vancouver,  disposed  of  the  straits  of  Anian,  with  the  stupen- 
dous Indian  city  upon  its  shores,  erasing  also  from  the  maps  the  great 
land  or  island  of  Jesso,  which  navigators  reported  they  had  seen  some- 
where between  Japan  and  America.  They  evidently  confounded  the  bold 
extension  of  Alaska  with  the  island  of  Jesso. 

From  the  romances  of  Ponce,  Verrazzano,  Cortes,  and  Coronado,  we 
pass  to  those  of  a  different  character. 

The  history  of  the  French  discoveries  and  explorations  from  Cartier  to 
La  Salle  is  one  grand  romance  of  adventure,  suffering,  and  death  for  the 
sake  of  the  church  and  the  state  ;  and  the  word  church  is  not  here  used 
in  any  narrow  sense,  for  the  Huguenots  of  the  Carolinas  were  as  faithful  to 
their  religious  vows  as  the  Jesuits  of  New  France.  Ribault  and  Loudon- 
niere,  Joliet,  Marquette,  and  La  Salle,  were  all  great  characters  in  the 
drama  whose  stage  was  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  lakes,  and  the  Mississippi 
valley  ;  but  the  sign-manuals  of  the  Jesuits  were  the  earliest  maps  of 
interior  United  States. 

Joliet,  Marquette,  and  Father  Hennepin,  drew  their  own  maps,  cover- 
ing the  vast  land  which  they  had  traveled  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake 
Superior  and  from  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony  to  the  Arkansas.  La  Salle's 
maps  were  draughted  by  Franquelin,  a  talented  young  engineer  of  Mon- 
treal and  the  official  cartographer  of  New  France.  Joutel,  the  captain  of 
La  Salle,  who  talked  with  his  stern,  splendid  chief  an  hour  before  he  was 
assassinated  on  the  banks  of  the  Trinity  in  Texas,  traced  and  published  a 
map  descriptive  of  that  last  expedition  to  locate  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi by  sea. 

Now,  although  a  side-issue  of  the  Joliet-Marquette  voyage  was  to  seek 
Quivira  by  way  of  the  Mississippi,  they  record  no  such  romances  upon 
their  maps  as  we  find  upon  those  of  the  Spanish  voyagers.  Their  object, 
that  of  their  successors,  and  of  the  entire  French  nation  was  of  a  fourfold 
character.     It  was  so  romantic  in  its  grandeur,  and  was  pursued  with  such 
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an  impetuosity  of  self-sacrifice,  that  the  pioneers  of  France  had  no  need  of 
an  impetus  from  Indian  romances. 

Their  object  was  fourfold  in  its  character.  Political — the  founding  of 
an  internal  empire  beyond  that  of  England  and  Spain.  Commercial — the 
monopoly  of  the  fur  trade,  and  the  forging  of  a  chain  of  ports,  forts,  and 
missions  along  the  St^  Lawrence,  the  Ohio,  the  Lakes,  and  the  Mississippi 
valley.  Religious — the  conversion  of  the  Indians  to  the  Catholic  religion. 
Protestantism  being  denied  the  privilege  of  proselyting.  And  geograph- 
ical— the  creation  of  the  internal  geography  of  the  present  United  States. 
They  eventually  failed  in  all  but  the  last  undertaking,  but  left  a  name  be- 
hind for  earnestness,  for  subtlety  in  obtaining  the  Indian  friendship,  and  a 
proud  faithfulness  to  their  wards,  and  for  a  large  heroism  in  all  the  works 
of  their  romantic  lives,  which  shall  never  perish  from  the  historic  page  of 
the  United  States.  While  the  cautious  English  were  hesitating  upon  the 
Atlantic  coast,  they  boldly  plunged  into  the  forest  of  Canada,  forded  its 
gloomy  rivers,  exposed  the  most  gigantic  of  the  world's  fresh-water  seas, 
lived  with  the  savages  hundreds  of  miles  from  civilization — baptizing  them, 
marrying  them,  and  marrying  with  them  ;  loving  them  for  themselves  and 
their  peltry,  and  as  so  much  raw  material  poured  into  the  hoppers  of  the 
church.  But  thus  it  was  that  they  were  enabled  to  draw  their  maps  and 
force  upon  the  world's  attention  the  dazzling  extent  and  possibilities  of 
this  country.  The  English  no  longer  believed  that  they  could  penetrate 
to  the  South  sea  in  a  few  days,  and  the  map-makers  no  longer  extended 
the  St.  Lawrence  until  its  head  nearly  kissed  the  branches  of  the  Colorado. 

Our  next  romance  is  of  the  United  States — the  romance  of  the  map- 
making  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  The  government  expeditions  of 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  Pike,  Long,  and  Fremont,  were  attempts  to  fill  in  the 
outlines  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  and  to  explore  the  Oregon  country, 
whose  destiny  was  even  then  manifest.  The  result  was,  that  after  following 
the  gigantic  river  systems  of  the  west,  penetrating  huge  mountain  chains 
until  they  looked  upon  a  new  world  beyond,  toiling  along  other  stupendous 
water-courses  to  the  Pacific,  groping  their  way  seemingly  over  the  plains 
and  among  the  peaks  of  another  continent — these  explorers  came  forth 
from  the  darkness,  held  out  their  maps,  and  told  what  they  had  seen.  In 
the  light  of  our  present  knowledge  we  find  in  both  their  maps  and  reports 
very  much  at  which  to  smile,  while  some  statements  long  ridiculed  as 
fiction  are  now  known  to  be  fact.  Perhaps  no  member  of  the  early  adven- 
turers was  so  persecuted  as  a  certain  Coulter,  who  in  the  Lewis-Clarke 
expedition  wandered  from  the  main  party  with  a  band  of  sheep-eaters 
(Indians)  for  his  guides,  and  entered  the  weird  region  which  encloses  the 
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headwaters  of  the  Yellowstone.  With  astonishment  and  awe  he  looked 
upon  spouting  geysers,  boiling  springs,  fantastic  mountains;  he  saw  gap- 
ing the  mouths  of  hell,  and  heard  the  hissing  and  the  roaring  of  the 
infernal  powers.  He  returned  and  told  his  story.  From  that  day  he 
was  adjudged  a  maniac,  and  '*  Coulter's  Hell "  was  deemed  the  most  airy 
romance  of  the  United  States.  But  behold  more  than  sixty  years  after 
poor  Coulter  had  so  suffered,  a  party  of  engineers  from  Helena,  in  Mon- 
tana, entered  his  ''  hell "  and  scientifically  reported  that  it  was  as  weird 
and  wonderful  as  either  Milton's  or  Dante's.  As  will  readily  be  granted, 
within  the  region  of  the  Yellowstone  park  lies  more  of  nature's  romance 
than  is  elsewhere  so  compressed.  Look  at  it  on  your  map.  What  an 
insignificant  square  it  is ! 

How  great  is  the  fall  from  simple  Coulter  to  scientific  Pike  !  Yet  Pike 
concluded  that  most  of  the  country  between  the  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  as 
far  north  as  48°,  was  a  desert  or  a  mountainous  wild.  There  are  many  of 
middle  age  now  living  who  remember  the  ''  Great  American  Desert "  which 
adorned  that  section  of  the  United  States  map  now  embraced  by  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Colorado.  (This  was  certainly  a  slander 
upon  the  account  of  the  prairie  country  given  by  Coronado,  in  the  six- 
teenth century.)  To  the  southwest  of  the  Great  American  Desert  were 
the  rich  Spanish  possessions  :  old  Louisiana  was  a  treeless,  mountainous 
waste  !  So  the  traders  of  the  west  and  the  government  explorers  traced 
the  weary  Santa  Fe  trail,  and  in  after  years  a  mighty  iron  road  was  to 
creep  along  the  route.  Follow  young  Fremont,  too,  across  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, and  Wyoming.  See  him  step  through  a  gate-way  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  and  gaze  upon  a  new  world.  Go  with  him  as  the  discoverer  of 
our  Dead  sea,  and  traverse  Utah,  the  Oregon  country,  and  California- — 
then  look  carefully  at  a  map  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  and  say  if  he 
was  not  its  virtual  surveyor.  Judged  by  the  hardships  which  they  under- 
went, the  delusions  as  to  the  value  of  their  labors,  the  light  which  they  let 
into  the  dense  darkness  covering  the  western  land,  and  the  mighty  march 
of  subsequent  events,  as  much  romance  attaches  to  the  pioneer  work  of 
these  Americans  as  to  that  of  the  Jesuits  of  France. 

From  all  of  which  it  should  be  inferred  that  the  map  of  the  United 
States  is  the  condensation  of  American  romance — its  skeleton  which  re- 
mains after  three  centuries  and  a  half  of  discovery  and  exploration,  or  the 
period  from  the  birth  of  Florida  to  that  of  the  Yellowstone  region  ;  that 
the  discovery  of  America  and  the  United  States  was  made  neither  by 
Columbus  nor  Ponce  de  Leon,  but  is  still  in  progress;  that  scores  of 
romances  were  believed,  mapped,  run    to  earth,  shattered,  and   expunged 
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from  our  charts,  while  one  of  the  greatest  realities  of  all — the  wonders  of 
the  Yellowstone — was  treated  as  romance  and  not  placed  for  years  upon 
any  map.  By  searching  for  the  romantic  in  the  development  of  the 
United  States  map,  and  finding  so  much  of  it  there,  I  am  tempted  to  write 
these  headlines  : 

THE  UNITED  STATES  MAP 


A  Miniature  of  the  Most  Romantic  Reality  of  Modern  Times 


How  its  Features  were  traced  by  the  Blood  of  Brave  Men 


How  Adventurers  and  Heroes  gave  their  Lives  that  it  might  exist 

I  have  an  idea  that  if  the  teachers  in  our  schools  would  vivify  the  map 
of  the  United  States  with  the  romance  which  rightly  belongs  to  it,  the 
study  of  our  geography  would  become  not  only  a  fascination  but  a  guide 
to  patriotism  ;  for  who  could  look  upon  its  lines  with  aught  but  pride, 
when  knowing  what  blood  and  treasure  have  been  spilled  in  the  cause  of 
truth  ? 

One  other  thought,  also,  which  I  some  time  hope  to  carry  into  chan- 
nels of  utility  :  Why  should  not  the  study  of  American  cartography  be 
popularized?  Why  should  it  be  confined  to  learned  professors  and  profes- 
sional students,  and  be  considered  beyond  the  reach  of  the  people?  My 
thought  is  that  it  should  be  popularized  ;  that  it  should  be  made  a  step 
toward  the  creation  of  a  grand  national  geography,  and  should  be  devel- 
oped into  one  of  the  forces  designed  to  instill  patriotism  into  the  souls  of 
the  rising  generation. 


Chicago,  Illinois, 


LAVAL:    FIRST    BISHOP    OF    QUEBEC 

Francois  Xavier  Laval  de  Montmorency,  the  first  Bishop  of  Quebec, 
was  born,  in  Laval,  the  capital  of  the  Department  of  Mayence,  France, 
April  3,  1623.  His  father,  Hugues  de  Laval,  Seigneur  de  Montigny  and 
de  Montmorency,  was  a  direct  representative  of  a  house  which  had  made 
history  before  the  crusades.  His  mother  was  Michele  Pericard,  daughter 
of  the  Seigneur  de  St.  Etienne.  Far  back  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
.Laval  branch,  proud  as  it  was,  had  gained  greater  pride  from  its  union, 
through  marriage,  with  those  haughty  Montmorencys,  who,  for  generations^ 
had  vaunted  themselves  les  premiers  barons  chr^tiens^  premiers  barons  de 
France.  Through  a  powerful  kinsman,  Francois  de  Pericard,  Bishop  of 
Evreux,  at  nine  years  of  age  received  the  tonsure,  and  a  canonicate  w^hen 
he  had  scarcely  reached  the  age  of  twelve.  It  had  needed  a  struggle  with 
hereditary  instincts  for  the  boy  to  remain  iix  the  Church,  for  his  two 
elder  brothers  had  died  in  battle,  and  his  family — looking  upon  the  strong 
frame  and  high  courage  of  the  third  son — had  hoped  that  he  would  have 
maintained  the  military  glory  of  the  race. 

The  young  Abbe  de  Montigny — as  he  was  then  called — stood  firm. 
On  his  father's  death  in  1638,  he  appeared,  for  a  time,  among  men.  The 
result  of  his  stay  in  a  society  which  was  ready  to  scatter  its  flowers  before 
the  fortunate  youth,  if  a  surprise  to  his  family,  was  a  greater  one  to  that 
society  itself.  The  renunciation  of  the  title  and  the  estate  in  favor  of  his 
younger  brother  w^as  positive.  His  uncle  of  Evreux,  now  convinced  that 
the  nephew  was  to  be  a  chosen  vessel  in  the  Church,  sent  him  to  Paris  to 
perfect  his  studies.  He  was  nineteen  when  he  reached  that  city.  He  was 
twenty-six  when  he  left  it,  having  entered  the  priesthood.  Once  back  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Evreux  he  started  by  being,  what  is  always  noticeable, 
if  not  always  attractive,  a  zealot.  He  seemed,  after  his  return  from  Paris, 
never  to  have  known  how  to  do  a  duty  half-way.  He  was  always  forgoing 
the  whole  road,  and  a  few  rods  beyond.  The  fire  of  zeal,  active  from  the 
beginning,  had  no  lack  of  fuel  to  keep  it  alive.  Under  the  instruction  of 
the  Jesuit  Bagot,  he  soon  became  a  fair  type  of  a  Jesuit  out-of-vows. 
Grave  in  character,  fervent  in  practice,  yet  not  at  all  a  dreamer,  and  sus- 
pecting the  depth  if  not  altogether  the  faith  of  the  Gallicans,  he  sought  for 
a  school  where  he  could  meet  both  faith  and  depth.  This  school  he  found 
with  a  certain  religious  enthusiast,  Bernieres  de  Louvigni,  treasurer-royal 
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at  Caen,  then  stirring  the  languid  consciences  of  believers  with  a  Catholi- 
cism at  white  heat.  While  his  flock  called  Bernieres'  Hermitage  ''  a  Para- 
dise," worldlings  were  prompt  in  retorting  that  it  was  a  paradise  filled 
with  fools  instead  of  angels.  At  the  "  Hermitage,"  Laval  showed  himself 
capable  of  humiliations  which  amazed  his  companions,  while  they  made 
even  the  devout  Bernieres  call  him  a  'Might."  Some  self-abasements — 
not  to  be  mentioned  in  these  days  of  niceness — many  journeyings  on  foot 
about  the  country,  without  a  purse,  often  begging  from  door  to  door  ;  a 
brav^e  acceptance  of  scorn  on  earth,  provided  only  that  its  counter-blessing 
might  be  gained  in  heaven — these,  and  more,  are  recorded  of  the  future 
bishop.  Of  all  the  fanatical  Hermitage  band,  who  resembled  in  much  of 
their  ardor,  much  of  their  freedom  from  hypocrisy,  much  of  their  devotion, 
those  zealous  spirits  who,  two  centuries  before,  had  flocked  to  the  teach- 
ings of  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  none,  for  a  season,  proved  more  subli- 
mated than  Laval.  Long  before  he  had  left  the  Hermitage,  it  had  already 
become  a  subject  of  gossip  among  the  disciples  that  the  young  Abb^  de 
Montigny  was  girding  himself  for  some  race  out  of  the  old,  worn  track. 
Fitted  by  his  birth  for  the  softest  seats  at  home,  he  seemed  one  destined 
deliberately  to  choose  the  foreign  battle-fields  of  the  Church.  There  had 
always  been  something  in  his  nature,  however,  which  would  have  led  him, 
even  while  crossing  the  narrow  way  of  duty,  to  pick  out  a  special  path  for 
himself.  It  was  not  at  all  strange,  therefore,  when,  in  165 1,  he  was  elected 
missionary  bishop  of  Cochin  China,  that  the  position  was  declined.  To  a 
zeal  such  as  his,  the  new  West,  with  his  Jesuit  friends  at  the  helm,  seemed 
a  far  more  promising  field  than  the  old  East.  In  1653  he  was  appointed, 
through  his  uncle's  influence,  deacon  of  Evreux,  the  duties  of  which  posi- 
tion he  continued  to  discharge  until  1659,  when  an  event  occurred  which 
fixed  at  once  his  life  and  the  scene  of  his  labors. 

This  was  his  departure  for  Canada,  bearing  his  appointment  by  the 
Pope,  as  Vicar-Apostolic  of  New  France,  and  Bishop  of  Petrae  in  partibus. 

About  1657,  three  distinct  missionary  bodies  in  the  Canadian  colony 
were  striving,  with  unequal  forces,  for  the  exercise  of  spiritual  pre-emi- 
nence, which,  in  a  new  country,  largely  involves  civil  and  political  control. 
The  veterans,  in  standing,  had  been  the  Recollets.  Following  them,  after 
a  few  years,  but  far  more  strong  intellectually  than  they,  and  stirred  under 
their  black  robes  by  that  proselytizing  spirit  which  had  marked  their  great 
organizer,  came  the  Jesuits.  The  third  was  composed  of  the  Sulpitians, 
who  had  only  recently  acquired  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  founders  of 
Montreal.  Unfortunately,  although  a  unit  in  faith  and  one  force  against 
heresy,  a  startling  lack  of  harmony  had  crept  in  among  these  pious  fathers. 
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The  Jesuit  had  learned  to  look  coldly  on  the  Sulpitian.  The  Sulpitian  had 
learned  to  look  askance  at  the  Jesuit.  A  rivalry,  sharper  between  these 
two  than  that  of  either  with  the  Recollets — already  weakened  and  with  no 
claim  to  political  influence — had  broadened  to  the  villages  that  housed 
them.  Nothing  that  Quebec  held  to  be  good  passed  current  in  Montreal. 
Nothing  that  passed  current  in  Montreal  held  good  in  Quebec.  On  one 
point  only  did  it  seem  that  they  could  ever  be  at  one,  and  that  very  thing 
proved  the  fertile  mother  of  a  brood  of  discords.  This  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Bishop  for  New  France. 

The  Sulpitians,  who  happened  to  have  among  themselves  one  of  their 
own  fathers,  the  Abbe  de  Queylus,  were  led  through  ambition  to  cry  out, 
**  In  him  zve  shall  have  a  bishop."  The  Recollets,  who,  in  the  slow  march 
of  the  colony  in  that  day,  had  been  outrun  by  the  Jesuits,  but  leaning 
heavily  on  their  claims  of  priority,  protested  plaintively,  *'  We  ought  to 
have  the  bishop."  On  their  side,  proud  of  their  record  of  proselytism  in 
the  New  World,  and  of  the  shining  roll  of  their  martyrs,  even  then  growing 
long,  the  Jesuits  were  satisfied  to  say,  '*  By  our  laws  no  Jesuit  can  be  a 
bishop,  but  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  whoever  may  be  a  bishop  shall  at  least 
be  our  friend r  The  battle  lines  were  thus  clearly  drawn.  The  fight  was 
opened  by  the  followers  of  Olier — too  young  in  the  colony,  if  not  outside 
of  it,  to  have  learned  prudence.  Bringing  forward  the  Abbe  de  Queylus 
as  their  candidate,  they  sent  his  name  to  Paris,  where  it  was  approved  by 
the  French  clergy  in  full  assembly.  Reports,  after  a  bi-:,  floated  back  that 
Mazarin  was  about  to  ratify  the  nomination.  Then  the  Loyolaists  rose 
into  that  resolute  action  which  for  a  full  century  had,  with  them,  always 
gone  before  success.  They  happened  to  stand  well  at  court  through  Pere 
Lachaise,  who  then  held  the  ear  of  the  queen-mother.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  news  reached  Montreal  that  Mazarin — the  flexibility  of  whose 
whole  political  career  resembles  that  of  a  good  kid  glove — had  reconsidered. 
Soured  at  the  cardinal,  but  not  at  all  abashed,  the  Sulpitians  forthwith 
applied  to  their  tried  friend,  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen.  This  churchman, 
who  made  an  important  figure  in  his  day,  had  for  many  years  wielded  an 
ecclesiastical  hnperium  in  imperio.  With  his  episcopal  hand  His  Grace  of 
Rouen  had  so  often  blessed  ships  starting  for  New  France,  that  he  was 
under  an  innocent  delusion  that  Avignon  was  nearer  to  Rouen  than  Rome. 
Peculiarly  prone  to  flattery  from  his  elect,  and  strong  in  the  fact  that  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  New  France  had  been  in  his  diocese,  his  grace 
promptly  made  Queylus  his  Vicar-General  for  New  France,  and  sent  him 
off  with  a  more  unctuous  blessing  than  had  been  his  wont. 

On  his  arrival  at  Quebec  the  new  vicar-general,  by  right  of  his  position. 
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took  charge  of  the  souls  of  the  parish.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  diplo- 
matic courtesy  of  the  Jesuits  in  receiving  him,  unless  it  was  the  want  of 
courtesy  which  Queylus  himself — a  thoroughly  sincere  but  hot-tempered 
spirit — displayed  in  the  first  sermons  he  hastened  to  preach.  In  one  dis- 
course, indeed,  which  in  view  of  the  circumstances  should  have  been  one 
of  studied  conciliation,  he  went  so  far  as  to  compare  himself  to  Christ,  and 
the  Jesuits  to  the  Pharisees.  In  the  meantime  Anne  of  Austria,  whose 
royal  heart  was  never  quite  closed  to  Jesuit  counsel,  had  "  thought  that,  to 
fill  the  place,  one  of  the  old  missionaries  should  be  chosen,  and  had  even 
cast  her  eyes  on  Pere  Paul  le  Jeune,  who  had  been  in  charge  of  [^goiivern^'\ 
the  missions  for  several  years."  Le  Jeune,  who  happened  then  to  be  in 
Paris,  being  a  Jesuit,  was  unable  to  accept  the  royal  honor.  After  consul- 
tation the  society  submitted  the  name,  which  was  accepted,  of  Francois 
Xavier  Laval  de  Montmorency. 

In  itself  this  was  a  wise  choice.  Its  first  effect,  nevertheless,  was  to  pro- 
voke fresh  irritation  between  those  chronic  antagonists,  the  Galileans  and 
the  ultramontanes.  It  had  been  a  long  day  in  France  since  a  Gallican 
claim  that  the  first  allegiance  of  French  Catholics  was  due,  in  matters 
spiritual,  to  the  Church,  and  in  matters  temporal,  to  the  king,  had  not  been 
met  by  an  ultramontane  counterclaim  of  the  Pope's  supreme  jurisdiction 
over  the  Church  in  matters  both  spiritual  and  temporal.  Since  the  famous 
pragmatic  sanction  of  Louis  IX.  the  Galileans  had,  as  a  rule,  held  the  fort. 
K  half-halt  had  been  ordered  after  the  concordat  of  Bologna,  between 
Francis  I.  and  Pope  Leo  X.  By  that  concordat,  the  Pope  secured  the 
right  to  appoint  a  bishop  on  the  nomination  of  the  king.  This  was  a 
compromise  the  result  of  which,  as  was  to  be  expected,  pleased  neither 
side.  The  Galileans  could  not  swallow  the  need  for  a  papal  appointment. 
The  ultramontanes  made  a  long  face  over  the  necessity  for  a  royal  nomi- 
nation. The  Gallican  vinegar  disdained  to  mix  with  the  Roman  oil.  The 
old  fight,  which  had  never  quite  gone  into  winter  quarters,  soon  broke  out 
with  the  liveliness  of  a  spring  campaign.  The  proximate  cause  of  this 
was  that  Mazarin,  in  the  name  of  the  young  king,  had  precipitated  mat- 
ters by  nominating  the  Abb6  de  Montigny  as  Bishop  of  Quebec.  At  this  the 
Galileans,  being  on  the  ground,  showed  their  teeth.  They  had  already  fully 
committed  themselves  to  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  and  to  that  prelate's 
action  in  the  choice  of  Queylus.  They  had,  therefore,  no  need  for  the 
Mazarinian  panacea.  Neither,  indeed,  had  the  ultramontanes,  who,  stir- 
ring briskly  at  Rome,  chose  to  ignore,  for  a  time,  Mazarin's  episcopal 
nomination.  Arguing  that  Canada,  a  land  of  infidel  savages,  was,  by  that 
very  fact,  excluded  from  the  provisions  of  the  concordat  of   1518,   they 
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urged  the  Pope,  in  the  absence  of  any  royal  nomination  for  the  minor 
office,  to  assert  his  supreme  authority,  and  issue  a  bull  to  Laval  as  his 
Vicar-Apostolic  for  New  France,  who,  as  such,  was  to  exert  all  the  powers 
attached  to  the  episcopal  character.  At  this  the  old  parliament  of  Rouen 
stretched  forth  a  hand  of  protest.  Its  interposition,  however  significant 
of  the  factional  side  of  the  issue,  was  of  no  permanent  effect. 

An  air  of  mystery  seems  to  have  run  through  the  final  ceremony  which 
dispatched  this  ardent  soul  to  his  vineyard.  Celius  Piccolomini,  the  Papal 
Nuncio,  smooth  and  skilled,  succeeded  at  last  in  having  the  consecration 
take  place  in  the  ancient  church  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres, 
which  was  middle-aged  when  the  crusades  were  young;  and  which  was  old 
when  its  monks  built  fosse  and  strong  wall  against  the  English  invader. 
Independent  from  episcopal  rule  in  Laval's  day — as  it  had  been  for  centu- 
ries— it  was  the  very  place  for  a  secret  ceremony,  for  which  the  Nuncio 
had  provided  with  shut  doors.^  Laval  was  consecrated  as  Vicar-Apostolic 
on  the  fete  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  December  8,  1658.  On  Easter 
day,  April  13,  1659,  he  embarked  for  Canada.  These  dates,  for  a  pro- 
foundly Catholic  soul,  must  have  had  a  special  spiritual  significance. 

Sure  of  Mazarin,  and  willing,  in  the  hour  of  victory,  after  having  gained 
much,  to  concede  a  little,  they  had  suavely  sent  off  their  vicar-apostolic 
with  a  brevet-star  of  episcopal  dignity  added.  Laval,  only  thus  partially 
decorated,  reached  Quebec.  On  hearing  of  his  superior's  arrival,  Queylus, 
plucking  heart  from  the  Gallican  rage  across  sea,  and  refusing  to  stagnate 
in  Montreal,  rushed  to  Quebec,  breathing  defiance.  The  knot  was  shortly 
cut  by  young  Louis'  peremptory  order  to  the  governor  to  strengthen  Laval, 
and  banish  Queylus  to  France.  The  issue  of  this  battle  between  the  rival 
vicars,  which  had  in  no  way  shaken  colonial  faith,  produced,  however,  an 
effect  nearly  as  grave  in  a  new  country.  It  seriously  disturbed  the  rela- 
tions between  the  civil  and  the  religious  authorities,  and  undoubtedly 
hastened  the  later  revolt  against  ecclesiasticism  by  the  governors,  from 
Argenson  to  Tracy. 

Laval  seems,  at  first,  to  have  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  his  reception 
by  the  civil  authorities.  Governor  Argenson  gave  him  a  welcome  which, 
in  the  stately  fashion  of  its  reverence,  might  well  have  satisfied  Pope 
Hildebrand  himself.  But  official  ceremonies  are,  at  the  best,  empty  show- 
cases.    Taking  them  at  their  proper  value,  the  new   vicar-apostolic  first 

*  This  old  abbey,  from  ancient  days,  had  bristled  with  memories  of  protest.  As  early  as 
A.D.  566,  Its  monks  had  received  from  St.  Germain,  Bishop  of  Paris,  the  injunction  never  to  take 
the  law^  save  from  the  king  himself.  Ecclesiastiques  m^tropolitains,  et  suffragan ts  mitres  fared  but 
ill  with  the  brethren  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres. 
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provided  for  what  may  be  called — with  a  gentle  sarcasm — his  comforts. 
These  were  of  the  scantiest.*  With  two  servants  to  keep  his  "  hired 
house  "  and  till  the  garden,  the  man's  humility  being  shown,  the  bishop's 
pride  forthwith  asserted  itself.  The  main  trouble,  in  1659,  outside  of  the 
fierce  Iroquois  in  the  woods,  and  Mynheer  stolidly  smoking  his  pipe 
behind  the  wretched  guns  of  Fort  Orange,  was  that  the  colony,  in  its  baby- 
hood, needed  nursing  both  from  Government  and  Church.  Who  was  to 
do  the  most  of  this  nursing?  Was  it  to  be  Louis?  Or  was  it  to  be  Alex- 
ander? Laval  insisted  that  it  should  be  the  Pope.  Argenson  swore  that 
it  should  be  the  king.  It  was  not  long  before  several  nice  points  of  eti- 
quette, half-political,  half-ecclesiastical,  had  brought  about  a  coolness 
between  bishop  and  governor.  When  the  Fete  Dieu  came  along,  with  its 
invariably  long  procession,  bishop  and  governor  were  to  stop,  every  now 
and  then,  at  stated  distances,  at  a  reposoir.  One  of  these  reposoirs  happen- 
ing to  be  within  the  fort,  bishop  demanded,  besides  the  taking  off  of  their 
hats  by  the  soldiers  during  the  ceremonies,  that  they  should  kneel  where 
they  stood.  Governor,  zealous  for  his  official  honor,  hotly  declared  that  a 
French  soldier's  duty  within  a  fort  over  which  the  Lilies  waved,  was  to 
stand — never,  never  to  kneel.  Bishop  summarily  ended  the  dispute  by 
sweeping  in  his  priestly  robes  past  the  temporary  altar  without  stopping. 
Laval  certainly  knew  theoretically  the  metes  and  bounds  of  his  prerogative 
far  better  than  Argenson  could  have  understood  those  of  his  own.  ""  In 
things  spiritual,  you  shall  give  way  to  Me" — he  had  as  much  as  said  to 
Argenson.  ''  In  things  political,  I  shall  give  way  to  you  " — would  have 
been  the  logical  inference.  But,  unhappily,  the  bishop,  put  to  the  test, 
proved  not  at  all  logical.  In  a  wholly  civil  matter— which  the  taking  of 
M.  Denis'  servant  girl  from  service  by  his  order,  and  lodging  her  with  the 
Ursuline  nuns  *'  for  instruction,"  undoubtedly  was — the  bishop  was  so 
palpably  in  the  wrong  that  he  was  forced  to  suffer  the  indignity  of  seeing 
the  girl  seized  from  the  protecting  nuns,  and  returned  to  her  employer. 
The  offshoot  of  these  dissensions,  discreditable  to  both  bishop  and  gover- 
nor, could  only,  if  continued,  have  weakened  the  props  which  made  the 
royal  representative  in  some  sense  a  coadjutor  of  the  Church.  Argen- 
son, who  had  none  of  the  stuff  out  of   which  martyrs  are  made,  saw  this. 

*  Even  for  this  poverty,  so  becoming  a  servant  of  God,  Laval  fared  ill  in  a  young  and  all- 
grasping  colony.  Queylus,  when  in  Canada,  being  rich  and  generous,  had  been  a  large  giver  to 
the  poor.  Laval  could  give  nothing,  because,  before  leaving  for  his  post,  he  had  voluntarily 
renounced  his  patrimony,  and  for  his  sole  support  had  the  small  fortune  of  i,oco  francs  allowed 
him  by  the  queen.  "  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,"  remarks  the  Abbe  de  Faillon,  "  that  the  poor 
and  austere  life  of  M.de  Laval  should  have  given  rise  to  comparisons  between  himself  and  M.  de 
Queylus  and  regrets  at  the  absence  of  the  latter." 
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He  kept  a  bold  front,  but  he  had  for  all  that  lost  heart.  Writing  to  his 
brother,  he  declares :  "  I  am  resolved  to  stay  here  no  longer,  but  to  go 
home  next  year."  Next  year  he  kept  his  word,  not  without  some  gossip, 
however,  that  his  grace  had,  by  private  letters,  hastened  his  homeward 
journey. 

A  new  governor  soon  reached  Quebec.  This  was  General  Baron  du 
Bois  d'Avaugour.  Frank,  honest,  loving  plain-dealing,  in  the  main  good- 
natured,  but  bristling  with  prejudices,  and  terribly  inclined  to  blunder  in 
matters  out-of-trade,  Avaugour  possessed  in  perfection  the  military  inca- 
pacity to  bend.  In  the  Hungarian  wars  he  had  made  his  mark  under  a 
strict  system  of  obedience  to  orders.  Once  in  Quebec,  as  governor,  nothing 
would  do  him  but  give  orders,  as  he  had  once  received  them,  by  tap  of 
drum.  Ha  seems  to  have  started  with  a  prepossession  against  Laval, 
which  he  scarcely  made  an  effort  to  conceal.  He  first  put  some  Jesuits  in 
his  council  to  show  that,  while  distrusting  the  bishop,  he  was  rather  dis- 
posed to  like  their  order.  These  he  quickly  dropped  on  finding  out  that 
they  and  Laval  were  good  friends.  So  summary  a  dismissal  brought  about 
a  coolness,  which  invoked  a  storm  that  had  muttered  behind  the  colonial 
cloud  long  before  Argenson.  A  soldier  by  training,  as  he  was  an  aristocrat 
by  feeling,  Avaugour  had  never  once  dreamed  of  any  policy  which  might 
bring  him  in  alignment  with  the  people.  But,  in  opposing  the  bishop,  in  that 
prelate's  resolute  purpose  to  crush  a  great  evil,  the  old  campaigner  uncon- 
sciously found  himself  drifting  side  by  side  with  Jacques  the  runner  and 
Francois  the  trader — lawless  vagabonds  as  ever  roamed  in  a  Canadian 
forest. 

The  evil  of  which  he  constituted  himself  the  champion  was  one  that 
had  corrupted,  more  or  less,  every  class  of  the  young  population.  It 
raged,  of  course,  stronger  among  the  wild  spirits  of  the  colony,  but  it  had 
not  spared  its  more  steady  and  reputable  class.  It  had  changed  hopeful 
Indian  converts  into  howling  and  murderous  drunkards.  It  had  found 
lodgment  on  the  hearthstones  of  many  sober  people,  who  thought  it  no 
great  harm  to  turn  an  honest  sou  by  selling  what  the  statute  forbade.  It 
was  said  even  to  have  crept  into  the  forts,  and  to  have  turned  the  king's 
houses  into  cabarets.  One  element  alone  of  the  infant  population  had 
had  courage  to  take  it  by  the  throat.  That  element  was  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  As  far  back  as  the  Sillery  Missions  of  1648 — when  Father  Lale- 
mant's  kindly  heart  warmed  to  hear  an  Algonquin  chief,  a  new  convert, 
denouncing  the  infamous  traffic — it  had  been  the  Jesuits  who,  fixed  both 
in  their  spiritual  and  temporal  authority,  had  striven  to  keep  the  decree 
valid   through  successive   administrations   of  lessening   zeal,  from   saintly 
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Aillebout  to  shifting  Avaugour.  Even  Avaugour,  at  first,  stepped  in  to 
execute  the  law  which  he  had  found  in  force.  But  it  was  enough  for  him 
to  know  that  Laval  was  bent  ovi  upholding  that  law  to  make  him  luke- 
warm in  its  support.  This  evil  was  the  brandy  trade,  the  "dead  fly"  in 
the  colonial  ointment,  the  *' first,  source,"  as  Charlevoix  calls  it,  ''of  all  the 
misfortunes  of  New  France" — otherwise,  the  illegal  sale  of  brandy  to  the 
Indians.  The  weakness  of  the  redskins  for  the  white  man's  eaii  de  vie  had 
done  more  to  degrade  their  tribal  sense,  and  to  franciser  them,  than  all 
the  arms  of  the  king's  soldiers,  or  all  the  prayers  of  the  Church's  mission- 
aries. Here  and  there,  some  red  converts,  ardent  in  their  new  faith,  had 
raised  their  voices  to  rebuke  this  vile  traffic.  In  1650  they  had  prayed 
M.  de  Aillebout  to  "  build  a  prison  in  order  to  shut  up  those  who,  by  their 
scandals,  troubled  the  piety  of  their  brethren."  One,  indeed — as  con- 
scienceless a  bibbler  as  Falstaff  himself — had  declared  French  eau  de  vie  to 
be  an  "  extract  of  tongues  and  hearts,  for,  when  I  have  drunk  of  it,  I  fear 
nothing  and  I  talk  big."  To  check  this  foe  to  religion  and  morality,  Laval 
had  already,  in  Argenson's  day,  used  the  harshest  censures  of  the  Church, 
next  to  excommunication,  against  all  those  engaged  in  the  trade.  Not 
satisfied  with  this  spiritual  penalty,  of  doubtful  force  among  the  wild 
spirits  of  the  woods,  he  had,  for  a  twice-convicted  criminal,  insisted  on  the 
penalty  of  death.  Much  to  his  disgust,  Avaugour  found  himself  confronted 
with  this  edict,  and  compelled  to  approve  of  the  death  sentence  against 
two  men.  For  once  the  old  campaigner  hungered  to  be  a  rebel.  He  was 
fuming,  ripe  every  way  for  revolt,  when,  in  the  nick  of  time,  came  Father 
Lalemant  to  make  him  feel  that  he  had  a  cause.  A  certain  reputable 
woman  of  Quebec  arrested,  shown  to  be  clearly  guilty,  an^d  sentenced  to 
'mprisonment  for  selling  brandy  in  violation  of  the  law,  had  excited  the 
sympathy  of  that  most  kindly  of  Jesuits.  He  appealed  for  pardon  to 
Avaugour,  who  received  him  icily  enough.  "The  governor  brusquely 
replied  that  since  selling  brandy  was  not  a  punishable  fault  for  that 
woman,  it  should  not  henceforth  be  for  any  one." 

Were  a  blazing  firebrand  to  be  thrown  into  a  barrel  of  tar,  the  flames 
could  not  leap  up  with  more  swiftness  than  the  reaction  which  followed 
the  governor's  threat  to  the  priest's  appeal.  A  breath  of  official  safety, 
so  to  speak,  blew  over  the  lawless  spirits  of  the  colony,  legalizing  their 
lawlessness.  "  No  more  danger!  the  governor  is  with  us  !  "  was  the  cry 
caught  up  at  Avaugour's  door,  and  sped  thence  to  the  farthest  outposts 
in  the  wilderness.  Then  followed  a  season  of  awful  license.  Belial, 
strong  in  the  sudden  support  of  the  people  who  once  had  knelt  in  rever- 
ence  before  the  altar,  let  himself   loose  upon    the   land.     The   dealers   in 
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brandy — the  good  and  bad  alike,  now  all  smeared  with  the  same  brush — 
laughed  wickedly  at  Laval  as  one  moment  he  hurled,  in  anger,  excom- 
munications from  the  pulpit,  and  the  next  moment,  in  tenderness,  revoked 
them  from  the  closet.  All  these  were,  to  the  vulgar,  sure  signs  of  weak- 
ness. It  was  a  time,  indeed,  of  exultation  for  the  evil — a  time  of  despair 
for  the  good.  The  churches  were  open,  but  no  one  came.  The  brandy- 
shops  were  open,  and  everybody  thronged.  Bishop,  priest,  the  Holy 
Mass,  confession,  sacred  ceremonies,  the  very  peace  of  the  sanctuary — all 
seemed  terms  of  an  old  time,  utterly  put  aside  in  the  madness  of  the  new. 
The  Church,  half  trembling  for  her  authority  and  curtailed  of  her  rights^ 
saw  with  grief  her  bishop  defied,  her  shrines  empty,  her  priests  powerless. 
This  was  too  much  for  Laval.  Tired  of  the  contest,  he  decided  to  appeal 
to  Louis.  He  sailed  for  France,  wisely  avoided  Colbert — just  then  divid- 
ing his  time  between  trying  to  checkmate  Laval  and  developing  his  Gobelin 
industry — saw  the  king,  the  true  father  of  New  France,  told  his  story,  and 
was  listened  to  with  respect  by  the  young  monarch.  Before  he  left  the 
presence  he  had  not  only  secured  the  recall  of  Avaugour,  but  he  had  been 
given,  as  a  special  mark  of  royal  favor,  besides  the  choice  of  his  successor, 
the  right  of  enforcing  all  orders  necessary  to  check  the  scandalous  brandy 
trade.  But  while  the  bishop,  bewailing  the  madness  of  his  flock,  was 
grimly  preparing  to  bring  them  back  to  "  candle,  book,  and  bell,"  he 
seemed  supernaturally  aided  in  the  land  from  which  he  had  gone  sorrow- 
ing. While  looking  for  help  from  Louis,  it  had  come  for  him  and  the 
Church  seemingly  from  heaven  itself.  A  few  days  after  his  departure  cer- 
tain portents  had  appeared  in  Canada.  One  day — the  sky  being  then  full 
of  blue — an  earthquake  shook  New  France  to  its  farthest  settlement.  In 
the  woods  the  trees  seemed  shaken  as  with  St.  Vitus'  dance,  and  the 
Indians,  greatly  marveling,  ran  crying  to  Father  Lalemant — with  a  simile 
drawn  from  white  vices — "  ^/laf  the  whole  forest  was  drunk,''  In  all  this 
the  marvel  was,  as  Charlevoix  piously  observes,  **  that  though  the  earth- 
quake lasted  six  months,  not  one  person  perished.  God,  no  doubt,  wished 
to  convert  the  sinners,  and  not  to  destroy  them."  At  the  last,  without 
any  fresh  edict  from  the  sky,  brandy-sinning  Canada  was  on  her  knees 
with  hands  uplifted,  waiting  for  that  episcopal  benediction  which  she  had 
so  lately  rejected. 

Unconscious,  meanwhile,  of  this  all-divine  m.anifestation  in  his  favor, 
Laval  had  been  debating  in  his  mind  how  to  utilize  his  majesty's  gra- 
cious boon.  He  had  succeeded  in  the  three  prime  objects  which  had  made 
him  a  suppliant  at  the  feet  of  Louis.  He  had  compelled  the  Church's  prin- 
cipal rival — the  Company  of  New  France — to  throw  up  its  claim.     He  had 
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secured  the  removal  of  Avaugour.  He  had  made,  or  thought  he  had  made, 
sure  of  a  governor  after  his  own  heart.  So,  while  the  earth  was  quaking  for 
the  Church  and  portents  were  affrighting  sinners  and  bringing  them,  in  a 
burst  of  repentance,  to  their  knees,  the  bishop  was  already  hard  at  work 
to  find  a  governor  who  should  be  his  left  hand — the  Jesuit  being  his  right 
— in  the  building  up  of  a  wholesome  faith  in  the  colony. 

Saffray  de  Mezy,  major  of  the  citadel  of  Caen — in  his  youth  an  active 
member  of  that  band  which  had  prayed  with  Bernieres  de  Louvigni — was 
proposed  to  Louis  as  governor-general,  and  was  accepted.  Nothing  could 
be  more  satisfactory  than  the  first  steps  of  the  new  governor.  Brought 
face  to  face  with  the  chronic  colonial  complaint — the  formation  of  the 
council — Mezy  gave  the  bishop  rare  content.  Having  done  so  much,  he 
suddenly  grew  lukewarm.  Induced  to  believe  that  the  bishop  was  pack- 
ing the  council — his  majesty's  council ! — he  forthwith  proceeded  to  ride 
the  old  gubernatorial  horse  in  true  cuirassier  fashion.  He  drove  from  the 
council  some  of  his  own  former  appointees,  Villeray  and  Bourdon,  because 
they  were  blackened  by  the  accusations  of  place-seekers,  but  mainly  because 
they  were  partisans  of  the  bishop.  From  that  time  M^zy  was  like  a  pen- 
dulum, oscillating  between  a  defiant  mood  and  a  trembling  pietism.  When 
asked  to  reinstate  the  council  which  he  had  deposed,  he  declined  stoutly 
enough,  but  he  straightway  besought  the  Jesuits  to  tell  him  his  duty. 
Believing  in  his  own  heart  that  the  council  was  better  and  purer  without 
the  men  whom  he  had  drummed  out  of  office,  he  was,  on  his  spiritual  side, 
thrown  into  despair  when  the  Jesuits  told  him  curtly,  "  Make  peace  with 
the  bishop."  Once  more  given  a  chance  for  reconstructing  the  council, 
he  once  more  ignored  the  prelate.  Exclusion  from  confession  and  absolu- 
tion was  Laval's  swift  retort.  Followed  in  its  turn  by  an  angry  growl  from 
the  unhappy  governor,  it  led  to  the  blunder  which  was  quite  to  undo  him. 
He  sent  Villeray  and  Bourdon  back  to  France,  with  a  whole  array  of 
charges  spread  out  against  them,  addressed  to  the  minister.  Here  was 
Laval's  opportunity.  Those  faithful  partisans  of  his,  banished  in  dis- 
grace, carried  with  them  counter-accusations  which  were  to  end  in  the. 
recall  of  M^zy.  The  conseil  du  roi,  before  which  the  accusations  against 
M^zy  had  been  carried,  was  already  preparing  to  condemn  him.  But 
thoroughly  unnerved  by  what  he  had  done,  now  that  the  charges  and 
counter-charges  were  ail  in,  and  left  alone  with  his  work  in  the  colony,  the 
unhappy  governor's  clouded  mind  grew  sick  with  a  fever,  which  brought 
him  to  the  gates  of  death.  He  yearned  for  consolation,  and  sought  it 
where,  in  his  dying  moments,  he  knew  it  could  alone  be  found — among  the 
Jesuits.     To  them  he  opened  his  arms  in  the  blackest  gloom,  and  smiled 
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only  when  the  bishop,  whom  of  all  men  he  had  loved  the  most,  but  whom 
of  all  men  in  his  official  hours  he  had  wronged  the  most,  hearing  his  con- 
fession, crowned  him  with  a  blissful  absolution.  At  the  last  he  strove  to 
show  how  a  disciple  of  the  humble-minded  Bernieres  ought  to  die,  by 
directing  his  body  to  rest  among  the  paupers  of  the  hospital. 

Here  is  just  time  to  pause.  With  Mezy's  defeat,  the  episcopal  War- 
wick had  successfully  routed  the  third  of  the  king's  governors-general  who 
had  ventured  to  stand  before  him.  Argenson  had  defied,  and  had  been 
swept  down  ;  Avaugour  had  defied,  and  had  been  swept  down  ;  Mezy, 
having  first  yielded  and  then  defied,  had  been  swept  down  to  his  knees. 
His  repentance,  his  death,  and  his  burial  had  formed  a  dramatic  triumph 
for  the  Church,  thoroughly  on  a  level  with  the  receptive  sense  of  a  people 
sobered  by  a  recent  catastrophe.  In  all  this  politico-clerico  tempest  there 
is  reason,  qualified  with  profound  respect,  to  regret  the  frequency  with 
which  the  vicar-apostolic's  finger  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  political  slice  of 
the  colonial  pie. 

■3f  -X:  -5^  -y.  *  *  *  4^  -x- 

Through  all  these  changes  Laval  had  been  consistent  with  himself  in 
those  traits  which  controlled  him  outside  of  his  personal  asceticism.  His 
peculiar  importance  in  the  Canadian  hierarchy,  like  that  of  the  great 
Cyprian  of  Carthage,  falls  not  so  much  in  the  field  of  theology  as  in  the 
more  practical  issues  of  church  organization  and  discipline.  In  his  cell  he 
had  planned  out  two  great  systems  by  which  he  prayed  that  New  France, 
snatched  by  him  from  corruption,  might  through  him  be  saved  for  God. 

One  of  these  systems  was  to  make  the  Canadian  cure,  or  the  parish 
priest,  movable  at  the  will  of  the  bishop.  The  other  was  to  found  a  semi- 
nary which  was  to  be  first  a  nursery,  then  a  home,  for  colonial  priests. 

The  stars  that  smile  on  strong  souls  seem  to  have  smiled,  from  the  first, 
on  Laval.  In  the  curd  question,  as  in  the  other,  it  was  a  piece  of  down- 
right good-luck  to  have  met  with  Louis  the  pietist,  before  a  gigantic  ambi- 
tion had  turned  him  into  Louis  the  absolutist.  In  the  bishop's  mind,  the 
problem  had  already  been  brought  to  this  one  question  :  whether  "  fixa- 
tion," as  known  in  France,  was  to  be  the  law  regulating  the  Canadian 
curd—\x\  other  words,  whether  he  was  to  be  a  fixture,  dependent  on  the 
will  of  the  king,  his  political  master;  or  whether  he  was  to  owe  his  reten- 
tion to  the  bishop,  his  spiritual  superior.  This  might,  at  first,  seem  a 
matter  within  the  narrow  limits  of  strictly  ecclesiastical  discipline.  But 
the  regulation  was  something  more  than  this,  applied  to  a  colony  which, 
like  Canada,  was  full  of  adventurers,  and  only  saved  from  the  letter  of 
lawlessness  because  there  was   no  law  strong  enough  to  make  its  spirit 
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felt.  In  such  a  community,  the  presence  of  priestly  authority,  at  once 
real  and  visible,  was  a  matter  closely  connected  with  the  public  weal 
itself.  Laval  triumphed  even  over  Louis  the  invincible  ;  and  his  plan  has 
straightened  and  broadened  into  the  system  he  planned.  What  changes^ 
both  of  authority  and  faith,  has  this  system  not  survived  !  Nothing  of 
what  he  knew,  as  he  himself  knew  it — save  the  Church,  whose  first  Cana- 
dian bishop  he  was — lives  to-day.  The  map  of  the  land  which  he  had,  in 
a  prophetic  spirit,  decreed  should  be  first  Catholic,  next  French,  next 
Royalist,  is  no  longer  New  France — it  is  British  America.  The  tongue 
which  he  loved  to  speak  is  not  the  language  recognized  by  law  at  .his 
Quebec  or  his  Montreal.  That  Canadian  world  which,  as  father,  he  strove 
to  rule  to  the  greater  glory  of  God,  has  turned  topsy-turvy,  with  the 
habitan  and  his  cur^  clinging  to  the  bottom,  and  the  savage  child  of  faith 
nowhere.  Yet  this  much  must  be  said  for  the  value  of  the  Laval  system 
as  a  living  factor.  Wrested,  not  aggressively,  but  through  that  force 
which  lives  in  a  masterful  spirit,  by  Laval  from  Louis  XIV.,  it  has  fulfilled 
his  hope.  Having  escaped  the  political  storms  that  have  torn  Canada 
from  France,  it  has  sent  its  through  message  to  our  end  of  the  line.  Such 
repose,  in  the  midst  of  generations  of  unrest,  might  well  have  satisfied 
even  the  great  first  bishop. 

The  seminary — though  given  here  the  second  place — should  have  been 
allowed  the  first.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  germ  of  the  ^^r/idea.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  seminary,  the  other  never  would  have  survived  in  the  form 
in  which  it  exists.  Under  date  of  March  26,  1663,  Louis  issued  a  docu- 
ment prepared  by  Laval,  '*  erecting  in  perpetuity  a  seminary  that  will  be 
conducted  and  governed  by  the  superior  that  we,  or  tlie  succeeding 
bishops  of  New  France,  shall  there  establish." 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Seminary  of  Quebec. 

There  was  still  another  seminary,  which  received,  to  distinguish  it,  the 
title  of  Le  Petit  S^minaire.  This  latter  looked  to  educate  the  boys,  both 
white  and  Indian,  who  might  study  to  become  priests.*  It  was  intended  as  a 
complement  to  the  mother  seminary,  which  prepared  the  men.  It  was  the 
crystallization  of  what  was,  beyond  doubt,  one  of  the  strongest  feelings  of 
the  bishop — a  feeling  that  had  not  needed  the  tonic  of  Colbert's  wise  and 
thoroughly  state  injunction  to  "  teach  our  language  to  the  children  of  the 
savage  nations  subject  to  our  authority,  and  to  raise  them  in  the -same 
customs  and  way  of  living  as  the  French  .  .  .  above  all,  if  they  have 
once  entered  our  civil  life,  to  join  them  in  marriage  with  our  colonists." 

*  "  From  this  '  Little  Seminary'  has  since  grown  the  University  of  Laval  It  commenced 
October  9,  1668,  with  six  Huron  and  eight  white  pupils." — Note  to  Shea's  Charlevoix. 
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For  Laval  had,  from  the  first,  loved  the  red  man,  not  In  pity  for  his 
native  fierceness,  but  in  abounding  love  for  his  spiritual  possibilities."^  In 
his  eye,  an  Indian  child  was  only  one  of  St.  Paul's  young  Gentiles  revived. 
Thus  the  little  seminary  opened  her  doors  as  wide  to  the  Indian  boys  as 
she  opened  them  to  the  white.  Probably,  the  teaching  the  former  received 
bore  but  little  book-fruit  ;  but  it  followed  them  to  their  native  wigwams, 
and,  years  after,  fostered  new  alliances  there. 

There  was  always  a  certain  practical  streak  in  the  first  bishop.  It  was 
this  streak  which  projected  itself  most  clearly  through  the  third  establish- 
ment, St.  Joachim.  St.  Joachim  was  no  cradle  for  the  rearing  of  scholarly 
priests.  It  was  a  model  farm,  with  a  mechanical  department  attached, 
intended  to  meet  the  physical  wants  of  the  colony,  with  a  pinch  of  the 
Church's  salt  added  to  give  it  savor. 

•5f  ^  4^  *  *  *  ^<^  4f  -A- 

''  I  have  never  until  now  sought  the  episcopacy,"  Laval  wrote  to  the 
Propaganda  in  1672.  "  But  I  have  learned  by  long  experience  how  little 
secure  is  the  position  of  a  Vicar-Apostolic  against  those  who  are  charged 
with  the  conduct  of  public  affairs." 

Confronted  by  the  delays  which  attended  the  confirmation  of  his  title 
as  Bishop  of  Quebec,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  France.  ''  I  have 
resolved  to  leave  my  charge,"  he  said  in  this  same  letter,  '^  and  not  to  return 
to  New  France  if  the  bishopric  be  not  erected."  Why  were  the  bulls  of 
the  Pope  in  favor  of  so  eminent  an  ultramontane  so  long  delayed?  The 
answer  is  twofold.  The  old  Galilean  fires  had  burst  out  anew.  Louis, 
not  yet  over  his  irreverent  triumph  over  Pope  Alexander  VII.,  and  still 
true  to  his  league  with  the  French  clergy,  had  made  it  a  condition  pre- 
cedent, that  the  proposed  bishopric  should  depend  on  the  Archbishopric 
of  Rouen  alone.  This  condition  Clement  X.,  a  pope  stronger  than  Alex- 
ander VII.,  refused.  Negotiations  followed  negotiations  in  the  old  rut  of 
papal  demands  and  royal  evasions.  Of  a  sudden — not  by  anything  that  he 
himself  had  said,  not  because  his  own  case  was  stronger,  but  because  the 
time  was  ripe  for  it — Laval  found  his  battle  over  and  won.  Louis,  in  his 
orders  of  March  16,  1674,  to  his  ambassador  at  the  Vatican,  the  Due  d'Es- 
trees,  had  commanded  him  "  no  longer  to  insist  on  the  demand  which  you 
have  made  that  the  bishopric  should  depend  on  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen, 
or  any  other  of  my  kingdom."     The  Pope  signed  the  bull  October  i,  1674. 

*  Chief  among  these  possibilities  was  Catherine  Tegahkwitha — a  young  Indian  girl,  a  convert, 
whom  the  bishop  fondly  called  the  "  Genevieve  of  Canada."  Catherine  Tegahkwitha  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  late  Chahta-Ima's  wildest  and  most  beautiful  poem.  At  this  day  she  stands  within  the 
-odor  of  sanctity. 
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The  fight  itself,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  had  been  all  the  fiercer  from  the 
fact  that  the  new  bishop  was  to  be  the  first  of  a  line  of  successors,  and  that 
it  was  feared  that  the  privilege  secured  through  him  might  divorce  colonies 
yet  unborn  from  dependence  on  the  Gallican  church.  Rome,  in  summing 
up  her  latest  victory,  did  not  fail  to  count  this  as  a  most  substantial  fruit. 
It  was  as  though  a  new  world  had  been  given  to  the  Vatican. 

The  bishop  left,  shortly  after  his  triumph,  for  his  diocese,  from  which 
he  had  been  absent  for  three  years.  Never  had  his  lines,  even  in  the  days 
when  he  had  defied  Argenson  and  stood  against  Avaugour,  seemed  so 
hard  as  they  proved  when  he  came  back  as  bishop,  no  longer  of  "■  heathen 
parts,"  but  of  the  city  he  had  nursed  and  of  the  people  he  had  fathered. 
The  bull  of  the  Pope  had  raised  him  to  the  episcopacy  ;  but  in  doing  so  it 
had  thrown  a  fresh  obligation  on  him.  It  had  suppressed  the  parish  of 
Quebec.  In  its  stead  it  had  raised  a  chapter  for  its  cathedral.  The  old 
obstacles  all  rose  before  him — a  hostile  governor,  a  suspicious  intendant, 
a  camping  and  careless  people.  Besides  these  there  were  others,  which 
sprang  up  from  his  very  triumph.  Through  his  broad  diocese  not  one 
priest  could  be  found  who  had  taken  his  degree  in  canonical  or  theologi- 
cal law.  Without  either  of  these  degrees  no  priest  was  eligible  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  chapter.  Nothing  remained  then  to  do  but  seek  the  Pope's 
dispensation  from  that  condition.  Innocent  XL,  just  then  in  the  chair  of 
Clement  X.,  granted  the  dispensation,  August  23,  1677,  three  years  after 
the  famous  bull  had  been  issued.  Finding  his  scanty  revenues  insufficient 
for  the  dignity  of  the  chapter,  Laval  resolved  once  more  to  appeal  to  the 
king.  Louis,  dismayed  by  the  figures  of  his  Spanish  wars,  found  himself 
helpless  to  respond.  Worn  by  disease,  old  age,  and  believing,  in  his 
humility,  that  the  Church  in  Canada  needed  younger  blood,  Laval  finally 
tendered  his  resignation.  For  his  successor  he  named  Abb^  de  St.  Valier, 
his  majesty's  almoner.  This  may  be  classed  as  a  choice  both  of  wisdom 
and  circumstance.  Abb^  de  St.  Valier,  a  priest  young,  rich  in  zeal,  full  of 
firmness,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Quebec  January  25,  1688.  Laval 
himself,  when  on  the  point  of  returning  to  his  flock,  received  a  message 
from  the  king,  giving  him  to  understand  that  he  was  not  to  leave  France 
Why  had  Louis  sent  this  message?  Colbert  was  dead.  Was  this  a  legacy 
from  a  great  political  brain,  that  an  infant  colony  might  not  be  altogether 
safe  under  the  tutelage  of  a  great  ecclesiastical  brain  ? 

Laval's  enforced  exile  lasted  four  year?.  Long  before  the  last  day  had 
come,  he  had  written  to  a  friend  :  ''  I  hope  through  mercy  to  die  in 
Canada,  although  I  have  well  deserved  to  be  deprived  of  that  consolation." 
After  his  return   from   France   his  episcopal  career  ended — but  officially 
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only.  He  had  twenty  years  yet  to  live.  These  were  destined  to  be,  as  his 
past  years  had  been,  one  long  episcopate.  It  mattered  nothing  to  his 
masterful  nature  whose  head  was  to  wear  the  mitre,  or  whose  hand,  crowned 
with  the  ''  nuptial  ring,"  was  to  wield  the  crosier.  Mitreless  and  crosier- 
less  as  he  was,  wherever  he  might  dwell,  in  what  gathering  of  men  soever 
he  might  find  himself  in  New  France,  Laval  was  ever  bishop.  St.  Valier, 
his  successor,  though  certainly  not  averse  to  asserting  the  dignity  of  his 
high  office,  felt  this  no  less.  And  when,  in  i/oo,  sailing  for  France,  he 
stayed  there  four  years  and,  on  his  return,  was  caught  by  the  English  and 
lodged  in  the  Tower  of  London  for  seven  years,  Laval  once  again  became 
acting  Bishop  of  Quebec. 

In  the  latter  days  he  seems  to  have  grown  softened.  On  his  return  to 
his  diocese,  besides  meeting  his  ancient  enemies,  the  governors,  ''  old  foes 
under  new  faces,"  he  had  been  brought  face  to  face  with  an  ancient  boast 
of  Colbert,  writing  in  1668  to  that  explosive  Governor  Courcelles  (1664- 
1672),  that  ''  as  the  colony  grows,  the  king's  authority  will  grow  with  it, 
and  the  authority  of  the  priest  will  be  brought  back  in  time  within  lawful 
bounds.'' 

Such  a  boast  might  well  gall  a  Hildebrandic  disciple.  But,  if  held  in 
mind,  it  may  account  in  a  large  measure  for  that  sagacious  policy  with 
which  Laval,  once  again  in  the  colony,  surprised  both  friends  and  place- 
men. In  the  first  years  of  his  brevet  episcopacy,  his  policy  had  always  been 
to  crush.  In  the  last  years  of  his  episcopate,  it  was  to  conciliate.  Although 
he  had  been,  on  coming  back,  already  an  old  man,  it  was  his  privilege  to 
survive  men  who,  as  he  believed,  had  come  to  trample  down  the  Church 
under  the  armed  heel  of  France.  He  outlived  Frontenac,  tlie  flower  of 
the  early  French  governors,  who  died  during  his  second  term,  in  1699.  He 
outlived  Chevalier  de  Callieres,  regretted  from  Montreal  as  "  the  most 
accomplished  general  the  colony  has  had,"  and  who  died  at  his  post  in 
1703.  He  did  not  outlive,  but  he  saw  the  first  years  of  the  fortunate  Mar- 
quis de  Vaudreuil,  also  from  Montreal,  whose  glory  it  is  to  have  "  come 
granted  to  the  prayers  of  the  people." 

Laval  himself  was  happy  in  this,  that  his  long  life  was  to  close  in  mat- 
ters widely  apart  from  the  wrangling  of  transient  governors  and  the  ferret- 
ings of  flitting  intendants.  It  was  not  that  the  governors  were  less  truc- 
ulent ;  but  that  /te  had  ceased  to  care  for  the  narrowing  worldly  issues  of 
the  colony.  His  old  eyes  looked  from  a  loftier  spiritual  point  over  a 
broader  horizon.  He  was  always  full  of  projects  for  the  extension  of  the 
Church.  He  yearned  to  know,  before  he  died,  that  her  influence  had 
spread  over  savage  races,  far  to  the  West  and  to  the  South,  roaming  over 
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forests  and  plains  untrodden  by  the  feet  of  white  men.  One  of  his  latest 
active  works  in  this  direction  was  to  aid  Iberville's  famous  evangelizing 
expedition  to  "  that  part  of  the  diocese  of  Quebec  nearest  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico."  None  knew  better  than  he  how  frail  was  his  hold  on  sarth ;  but 
he  took  no  care  for  his  life.  His  zeal,  like  a  sword  in  constant  use,  had 
worn  away  its  scabbard  ;  yet  that  scabbard,  although  in  pieces,  still  held 
together.  For  thirty  years  he  had  kept  by  his  side,  as  attendant,  a  lay- 
brother  named  Houssart.  Houssart's  reminiscences  are  a  clever  type  of 
gossip,  seasoned  with  devotion.  From  him  it  is  clear  that  Laval  never 
quite  forgot  the  Bernieres  days.  The  difference  between  Caen  and  Quebec 
was  simply  that  which  makes  youth  unlike  old  age.  At  Caen  his  austerities 
as  student  had  been  in  exaltation.  At  Quebec,  as  bishop,  they  were  in 
expiation.  During  Easter  week,  1708,  the  venerable  bishop  was  on  his 
death-bed.  On  May  6  he  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years.  Again  like 
Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  a  prince  of  the  Church  in  power,  though  in 
poverty,  he  had,  at  the  end,  ^'  freely  given  away  everything,  so  that  he 
might  have  nothing  on  earth." 

The  mourners  at  the  funeral  of  the  first  Bishop  of  Quebec  were  to  be 
counted  by  the  number  of  the  village  populations  in  1708.  All  the  villagers, 
supplemented  by  sorrowful  recruits  from  distant  Montreal,  were  in  the 
snow-covered  roads,  not  yet  grown  to  the  dignity  of  streets.  For  one  day 
of  sorrow,  New  France  seemed  to  have  forgotten  Colbert.  For  that  single 
day  she  had  once  more  become  a  Mission. 
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HIS    DIPLOMATIC    SERVICES    IN    SPAIN 

The  first  quarter  of  this  century  was  a  period  of  great  interest  and 
activity  in  our  international  relations.  For  a  part  of  the  time  Napoleon 
was  in  the  zenith  of  his  power  and  conquests.  His  ambitious  projects  for 
himself  and  family  were  colossal,  and  he  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the 
subordination  of  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  countries  to  his  personal 
rule.  This  period  was  contemporaneous  with  the  Algerine  war.  Our  re- 
lations with  theBarbary  powers  gave  much  trouble  until  Decatur  taught 
them  and  Europe  to  respect  our  rights  at  sea. 

In  the  formative  epoch,  from  1776  to  1820,  when  the  United  States 
v.'ere  slowly,  in  the  face  of  physical  and  moral  obstacles,  establishing 
their  independence  and  their  coequality  among  nations,  the  government 
was  fortunate  in  its  foreign  representatives.  This  was  true  generally  in 
Europe,  especially  in  Spain.  The  labors  of  these  men,  unheralded  and 
unrecorded  except  in  the  unread  archives  of  the  state  department,  have 
never  been  properly  appreciated.  The  government  had  during  these 
eventful  years  the  useful  services  in  Spain  of  John  Jay,  William  Short, 
William  Carmichael,  David  Humphreys,  Thomas  Pinckney,  Charles  Pinck- 
ney,  James  Monroe,  and  George  W.  Erving. 

The  object  of  this  communication  is  to  give  some  account  of  the  dip- 
lomatic services  of  George  William  Erving.  The  first  post  offered  to  him 
was  that  of  charge  d'affaires  in  Portugal.  On  July  22,  1804,  President 
Jefferson  asked  him  to  take  the  agency  of  our  affairs,  or  the  consulate,  in 
Tunis.  These  he  was  constrained  to  decline  on  account  of  duties  to  his 
father,  far  advanced  in  life,  and  insulated  in  some  degree  in  London  by 
reason  of  his  decided  loyalty  to  the  United  States.  These  proffers  were 
made  because  of  the  efficiency  and  ability  he  had  shown  as  agent  in  Lon- 
don for  managing  claims  and  appeals,  under  the  treaty  "  for  the  relief  of 
seamen,"  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  and  before  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. Jefferson,  to  whom  he  was  introduced  by  letter  from  Samuel 
Adams,  and  Madison,  to  whom  he  was  presented  by  Governor  Monroe  in 
Richmond,  so  confided  in  him  that,  despite  the  resignations,  he  was,  on  No- 
vember 22,  1804,  without  solicitation,  appointed  secretary  to  the  legation 
at  Madrid.     He  promptly  proceeded  from  London  to  his  post,  and  began  a 
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career  marked  by  most  beneficial  services  to  his  country.  In  the  absence 
of  his  chief,  Hon.  James  Bowdoin,  his  cousin,  who  never  reached  Madrid, 
the  appointment  as  secretary  resulted  in  Erving's  becoming  and  continu- 
ing charge  d'affaires.  The  instructions  to  Bowdoin  were  repeated  to 
Erving.  He  was  to  look  after  the  spoliations  of  Spanish  cruisers,  and, 
considering  the  manner  in  which  the  mission  of  Monroe  and  Pinckney  ter- 
minated— the  ^'  obstinate  refusal  to  meet  reasonable  overtures,"  and  the 
posture  of  relations  between  the  two  countries — he  was  specially  charged 
to  take  no  steps  toward  their  revival,  but  also  not  to  conceal  the  cause  of 
the  reserve.  He  was  to  observe  the  ordinary  civilities  incident  to  a  state 
of  peace,  and  to  be  specially  watchful  of  Spanish  cruisers  and  of  the  rights 
of  American  citizens.  The  serious  condition  of  affairs  when  Erving  be- 
came the  sole  representative  of  our  country  at  Madi'id,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  remarks  made  by  Monroe,  secretary  of  state,  in  1811,  in  an  un- 
ofificial  talk  with  Seftor  Bernabue,  the  Spanish  consul.  Mr.  Monroe 
afifirmed  that  authentic  documents  existed  in  the  department  of  state 
which  showed  that  Spanish  ministers  in  Washington  had  sought  to  excite 
discontent,  had  suggested  means  for,  and  by  intrigues  had  endeavored  to 
promote,  the  dismemberment  of  the  republic,  and  that  spoliations  on 
American  commerce  had  never  been  adjusted,  notwithstanding  a  conven- 
tion between  the  two  countries  had  provided  therefor. 

The  arrival  of  Erving  in  Madrid  occurred  at  a  time  of  much  agitation. 
The  great  naval  battle  of  Trafalgar  had  been  fought  the  year  before.  In 
1806  there  was  open  discord  in  the  royal  family.  The  feuds  in  the  house- 
hold were  matters  of  common  notoriety,  and  caused  embarrassment  in 
political  circles.  The  first  visible  symptom  of  impending  'convulsion  was 
the  arrest  of  Ferdinand,  Prince  of  Asturias,  by  order  of  his  father,  Charles 
IV.  The  breach  was  caused  by  a  secret  application  of  the  prince  to  Bona- 
parte, but  he  was  released  on  mentioning  the  names  of  his  advisers. 
Manuel  Godoy,  prince  of  peace,  a  favorite  of  the  queen,  was  suspected  of 
having  most  ambitious  schemes  in  alliance  with  Napoleon.  Erving  says, 
in  a  letter  to  Madison,  August  10,  1807,  that  the  emperor  of  France  made 
an  offer  of  the  electorate  of  Hanover  to  Godoy,  for  which,  over  and  above 
the  troops  furnished,  he  paid  a  considerable  sum  of  money  out  of  his  own 
funds.  The  results  of  the  war  made  necessary  another  disposition  of  the 
territory,  and  the  prince  was  told  that  he  should  have  provision  made  for 
him  elsewhere  ;  but  believing  that  imperial  promises  were  made  only  to 
deceive  him,  "he  was  furious."  Popular  indignation  was  strong  against 
the  reigning  sovereign,  and  he,  the  queen,  and  Godoy  projected  an  escape 
to  some  of  the  dependencies  in  America;  but  their  departure  was   frus- 
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trated  by  the  friends  of  Ferdinand.  Erving  cultivated  pleasant  relations 
with  the  ''  power  behind  the  throne,"  and  had  several  unofificial  com- 
munications with  him  in  reference  to  the  wishes  of  the  United  States. 
He  speaks  well  of  Godoy  in  his  administration  of  public  affairs,  and  char- 
acterizes him  as  a  "  perfect  courtier  "  and  an  "  adept  politician." 

In  1809,  April  14,  Erving  obtained  from  the  migratory  supreme  Junta 
an  order  for  the  release  of  American  vessels  detained  at  Algeciras,  the 
port  near  Gibraltar;  and  a  month  later  he  was  successfully  remonstrating 
against  the  British  search  of  Am'erican  vessels  and  the  imprisonment  of 
American  seamen  in  the  harbor  of  Cadiz.  Commanders  of  British  men-of- 
war  claimed  the  right  to  board  any  merchant  vessel  and  seize  and  carry  off 
any  British  subjects  liable  to  military  duty;  as  is  well  known,  this  claim  of 
the  right  of  search  and  impressment  led  to  the  war  of  181 2,  for  free  trade 
and  sailors*  rights. 

In  execution  of  his  grasping  continental  policy,  Napoleon  sought  to 
cripple  Great  Britain  by  his  famous  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  which 
declared  Great  Britain  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  prohibited  all  inter- 
course with  her,  and  pronounced  all  goods  of  British  origin  to  be  lawful 
prize.  The  government  of  Great  Britain  retaliated  by  the  first  Orders  in 
Council,  in  1807,  which  prohibited  all  trade  with  France  and  her  European 
possessions  which  did  not  pass  through  England,  and  in  1809  by  another 
series,  which  revived  ''underhand  and  in  detail,"  as  said  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  the  monopoly  of  1807.  These  belligerent  acts  affected  all  neutral 
nations,  nearly  annihilated  all  neutral  trade,  and  were  particularly  harmful 
to  the  growing  trade  of  the  United  States.  Our  Embargo  Act  of  1807- 
1808,  coerced  by  the  European  measures  so  hostile  to  our  shipping  and 
commerce,  caused  complaints  in  Spain,  especially  as  enforced  against 
Florida.  Erving  successfully  replied  to  Cevallos,  the  Spanish  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  that  the  United  States  could  not  discriminate  in  favor  of 
Spain,  nor  show  partiality  to  her,  especially  as  Spain  herself  had  issued 
decrees  similar  to  those  of  Berlin  and  Milan,  and  had  sustained  the  policy 
which  necessitated  our  defensive  and  retaliatory  measures. 

For  a  portion  of  this  time  the  relation  of  Erving  to  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment was  one  of  peculiar  delicacy  and  much  personal  embarrassment,  and 
much  of  his  intercourse  was  necessarily  informal  and  unofificial.  Chevalier 
Onis,  the  Spanish  representative  in  Washington,  demanded  to  be  received 
officially — the  recognition  of  the  United  States  being  very  important  to 
his  struggling  country — but  our  government  would  not  deviate  from  its 
deliberate  purpose  to  avoid  every  act  whatever  which  might  have  a  tend- 
ency to  afford  to  either  of  the   belligerents  even  a  pretext  of  complaint. 
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While  the  possession  of  the  sovereignty  was  in  doubt,  the  President  refused 
to  recognize  prematurely  either  claimant,  Ferdinand  or  Joseph.  Mr.  Er- 
ving  exercised  most  scrupulous  caution  not  to  commit  himself  or  his  gov- 
ernment, and  at  the  same  time  the  utmost  tact  and  diligence  in  watching 
for  and  guarding  the  interests  of  American  commerce  and  citizens. 

Early  in  February,  1810,  the  French  occupied  points  around  Cadiz  and 
besieged  the  neighboring  Isle  de  Leon,  which  was  at  that  time  the  seat 
of  government.  A  pacific  proposition  from  Joseph,  then  at  Seville,  to 
the  city  of  Cadiz,  was  indignantly  rejected,  and  he  was  bluntly  informed 
that  Cadiz  acknowledged  no  king  but  Ferdinand.  The  supreme  Junta, 
having  to  disperse,  appointed  a  council  of  regency  of  five  members.  It 
is  characteristic  of  Spanish  character  to  hold  on  in  an  unequal  contest. 
Defeats  and  disasters  do  not  subdue.  When  all  seems  lost,  a  display  of 
superhuman  courage  and  the  employment  of  means  apparently  the  most 
inadequate  revive  hopes  and  expel  or  cripple  invaders.  In  one  of  his  dis- 
patches to  Secretary  Robert  Smith,  written  in  1809,  Erving  bears  testimony 
to  what  he  had  observed.  Speaking  of  the  supreme  Junta  and  of  the 
obstinacy  of  the  contest,  he  refers  to  their  unquestioned  patriotism,  inde- 
fatigable zeal,  undaunted  firmness  in  the  midst  of  most  pressing  dangers, 
individual  disinterestedness,  vast  labors  under  difficult  circumstances, 
struggling  without  despair  of  the  public  cause  against  the  disadvantages  of 
its  own  feeble  texture,  the  impossibility  of  bringing  into  operation  interior 
resources  of  the  country,  insuf^ciency  of  those  from  abroad,  vigor  of  the 
enemy  without,  activity  of  intrigue  and  treason  within,  the  disorganization 
and  dispersion  of  armies,  the  total  defection  of  allies  on  one  side  and  the 
total  subjugation  on  the  other. 

While  this  contest  was  waging,  and  all  Spain  seemed  to  be  occupied  by 
hostile  forces,  and  there  was  a  time  "  of  terror  and  confusion,"  Mr.  Erving, 
writing  from  an  American  vessel  in  the  harbor  of  Cadiz,  said  the  govern- 
ment would  probably  excuse  his  retiring  from  his  post.  The  secretary  of 
state,  November  i,  1809,  had  written,  "Whether  the  interest  or  the  honor 
of  the  United  States  may  require  you  to  remain  or  to  withdraw,  is  a  ques- 
tion to  be  submitted  to  your  sound  discretion,  to  be  exercised  according 
to  circumstances,"  after  the  dispatches  of  Onis  should  reach  the  supreme 
Junta.  That  his  departure  might  not  be  considered  "  abrupt,  precipitate, 
or  clandestine,"  Mr.  Erving  spoke  on  the  streets  of  Cadiz  and  to  promi- 
nent persons  of  his  intention  ;  and  that  he  might  profit  by  any  reverse  in 
the  current  of  affairs  he  went  on  board  an  English  ship  and  sailed  to  Gib- 
raltar. The  Spanish  and  English  being  driven  from  their  stronghold,  and 
the  government  of  the  regency  having  been  removed  to  Cadiz,  Mr.  Erving 
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felt  there  was  no  sufficient  reason  for  remaining  longer,  and  so  he  returned 
to  America  by  way  of  London,  reaching  New  York  on  August  i,  i8iO. 

Wellington's  victory  at  Salamanca,  in  1812,  drove  Soult  out  of  Seville 
and  Joseph  out  of  Madrid,  and  on  August  14  Madrid  surrendered  to  the 
Iron  Duke.  The  government  did  not  permit  Erving  to  enjoy  his  leisure 
very  long.  Needing  his  diplomatic  experience  and  ability,  the  President, 
on  January  5,  1812,  appointed  him  a  special  minister  to  Copenhagen, 
charged  with  the  subject  of  spoliations  committed  under  the  Danish  flag 
on  the  commerce  of  the  United'States.  Having  had  his  audience  on  June 
5,  he  entered  at  once,  on  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th,  in  medias  res,  asking  a  set- 
tlement of  pending  questions,  and  on  the  23d  he  reports  that  since  his 
arrival  the  depredations  of  the  Danish  privateers  had  been  discontinued. 
During  his  residence  he  was  active  in  the  protection  of  American  com- 
merce and  in  securing  the  release  of  captured  vessels.  The  Napoleonic 
wars  unsettled  all  public  law,  and  apparently  legalized  all  violations  of 
neutral  rights.  In  a  dispatch  of  February  12,  181 3,  Erving  reports,  with 
grave  satisfaction,  "  I  hope  to  make  it  evident  that  our  government  has 
afforded  as  effectual  and  complete  protection  to  commerce  during  the  last 
year  as  it  is  possible  for  neutral  commerce  in  these  times  to  receive."  He 
took  leave  May  12,  1813,  having  successfully  finished  within  eleven  months 
the  business  for  which  he  was  sent. 

In  i8i4the  French,  under  the  combined  assaults  of  Spain  and  England, 
had  suffered  such  reverses  that  Ferdinand  was  able  to  return  to  his  native 
country  and  begin  his  tyrannical  reign.  Six  years  of  suffering  and  losses, 
caused  by  the  war  covering  the  whole  area  of  the  Peninsula,  were  not  easy 
to  repair.  Exile  and  other  misfortunes  ought  to  have  taught  some  les- 
sons of  wisdom,  but  Ferdinand  was  an  accentuated  Bourbon,  and  utterly 
unteachable.  Moderate  measures  initiated  the  return,  but  the  ill-fitting 
mask  was  soon  discarded  and  the  true  character  of  the  despot  was  made 
manifest.  The  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  many  men  of  prominence  con- 
solidated the  authority  and  power  of  the  king.  The  potent  influence  of 
the  clergy  was  invoked  in  his  behalf  and  readily  obtained.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  1812  was  trampled  under  foot.  Freedom  of  the  press  was  abol- 
ished. Anthony  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  worthy  citizen  who  had  been 
president  of  the  state  senate,  having  been  empowered  as  special  agent  in 
Madrid  to  make  and  receive  informal  communications,  had  an  interview 
with  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  in  reference  to  the  landing  of  British 
troops  in  Florida,  thus  violating  the  neutrality  of  Spain  and  giving  practi- 
cal aid  to  our  enemy  during  war.  He  was  treated,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  with  "  cold  contempt." 
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The  President,  learning  during  the  recess  of  the  senate  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain  was  re-established,  and  that  Ferdinand  was  seated  on  the 
throne  with  the  consent  of  the  nation,  and  ever  anxious  to  promote  a  good 
understanding  between  the  two  countries,  immediately  decided  on  sending 
a  full  minister  to  Spain.  He  made  choice  of  Erving,  who,  after  voluntarily 
closing  his  mission  in  Copenhagen,  was  traveling  in  the  south  of  Europe  ; 
and  on  August  ii,  1814,  commissioned  him  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
a  country  where  he  had  served  so  faithfully  and  honorably.  This  was  a 
just  recognition  of  skill,  fidelity,  and  ability.  The  original  letter,  yellow 
and  dingy,  written  partly  in  cipher,  signed  ''J.  Monroe,  Secretary  of 
State,"  inclosing  the  commission,  is  still  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
legation  at  Madrid. 

Such  were  the  irritations  growing  out  of  the  past,  that  the  passports 
asked  for  were  refused,  and  it  was  nearly  two  years  before  Erving  was 
received.  During  the  interval  Mr.  Erving  wrote,  on  March  16,  181 5,  that 
Anthony  Morris,  on  the  refusal  of  the  Spanish  government  to  receive  the 
regularly  accredited  minister,  had  flattered  himself  that  he  could  be  pro- 
moted to  the  post,  and  so  was  privy  to  personal  objections  to  Erving, 
based  on  his  intimacy  and  negotiations  with  the  King  of  Naples — 
Joachim — when  he  was  lieutenant  of  Napoleon  at  Madrid.  As  afterwards 
became  manifest,  the  nomination  was  specially  acceptable  to  Ferdinand, 
because,  when  Erving  was  charge,  he  adhered  to  the  popular  cause  (which 
was  Ferdinand's)  during  the  French  invasion  under  Napoleon. 

The  Spanish  minister  at  Washington,  Sefior  Luis  de  Onis,  had  so 
offended  our  government  by  his  "  intrigues  and  turbulence  "  that  all  official 
communication  with  him  had  ceased.  In  1811  President  Madison  trans- 
mitted to  the  senate  and  house  an  intercepted  letter  of  Onis,  in  which  he 
spoke  ''of  the  servile  meanness  and  adulation  of  the  administration  in 
relation  to  their  oracle,  Bonaparte,"  and  of  the  little  hope  of  obtaining 
anything  favorable  **  but  by  energy,  by  force,  and  by  chastisement."  Sub- 
sequent events  had  not  mollified  the  unpleasantness,  rather  aggravated  it, 
and  it  was  unnecessary  for  Erving  to  proceed  to  his  post.  In  fact,  the 
refusal  of  the  application  for  safe  conduct  was  tantamount  to  a  rejection. 
On  January  17,  181 5,  the  secretary  of  state,  in  a  direct  communication  to 
Cevallos,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  informed  him  of  the  desire  of  the 
United  States  to  reopen  the  diplomatic  relations  which  had  been  sus- 
pended during  the  struggle  for  the  Spanish  monarchy.  The  territory  of 
Spain  being  then  in  the  possession  of  nearly  equal  contending  armies,  vic- 
tory sometimes  favoring  each  and  the  ultimate  issue  altogether  precarious, 
the  United  States  could  not  undertake  to  decide,  and  refused  to  interfere 
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between  the  competitors  or  make  itself  a  party  to  the  disputes  respecting 
the  Spanish  monarchy.  The  situation  was  now  different ;  and  serious  as 
were  the  objections  to  Onis,  *'  not  bred  in  doctrines  of  political  purity,  and 
scarcely  capable  of  believing  in  the  total  absence  of  those  corrupt  practices 
so  familiar  to  him,"  the  President  had  notwithstanding  received  informal 
communications  from  him.  It  being  understood  that  Ferdinand  desired 
that  Onis  should  be  received,  the  government  was  willing,  as  an  act  of 
courtesy  to  his  government,  to  forego  its  objections  and  acknowledge  him 
as  the  Spanish  minister.  As  Mr.  Erving  had  been  practically  rejected, 
explanations  of  the  condition  of  affairs  and  of  the  mind  of  the  President 
could  not  be  made;  but  now  the  President  hoped  that  Mr.  Erving  would 
be  received  and  mutual  diplomatic  intercourse  be  restored.  To  this  re- 
quest Anthony  Morris  was  authorized  by  the  Spanish  government  to  reply 
that  there  never  had  been  any  personal  objection  to  Mr.  Erving,  and  pass- 
ports would  be  regularly  issued  to  him. 

Mr.  Erving,  knowing  that  he  would  not  be  received  until  Onis  was,  had 
returned  to  America,  and  on  March  11,  18 16,  the  secretary  of  state  wrote, 
'*  You  will  set  out  in  discharge  of  the  duties  of  your  mission  to  Spain  as 
soon  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter  as  circumstances  will  permit."  The 
restoration  of  intercourse  furnished,  it  was  thought,  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity for  the  settlement  of  every  difference  with  that  power.  The  former 
grievances  remained  unsettled,  and  because  of  the  strained  relations  of 
the  long  European  conflict  new  ones  had  been  added.  The  spoliations  on 
American  commerce,  the  injuries  which  grew  out  of  the  suppression  of 
the  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans,  the  settlement  on  just  principles  of 
the  boundaries  of  Louisiana,  and  the  acquisition  of  Florida,  were  the 
important  matters  intrusted  to  the  new  envoy.  On  his  arrival  in  Madrid 
an  audience  was  not  promptly  given,  as  he  had  been  led  to  expect,  and 
this  drew  from  him  an  earnest  and  dignified  letter  of  remonstrance,  which 
secured  his  reception. 

In  August,  1818,  the  Spanish  government  suspended  all  negotiations 
with  our  minister,  in  consequence  of  General  Jackson's  military  operations 
in  Florida,  and  severe  charges  were  made  against  the  American  govern- 
ment. It  was  not  until  the  next  year  that  Erving  was  able  to  place  before 
the  Spanish  minister  the  full  text  of  a  dispatch  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 
sustaining  General  Jackson  and  casting  the  entire  blame  on  Spain.  While 
many  occasions  have  arisen  in  our  history  for  the  vindication  of  the  coun- 
try from  aspersions  and  for  the  assertion  of  the  great  principles  of  inter- 
national law  as  applicable  to  a  republic,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
the  archives  of  the  state  department  contain  a  document  more  lucid  in  its 
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statement  of  facts,  more  overwhelming  in  logic,  more  exalted  in  its  prin- 
ciples, or  breathing  a  loftier  and  more  defiant  tone  of  manly,  indignant, 
large-souled  patriotism,  than  this  letter  of  Mr.  Adams. 

During  Mr.  Erving's  ministry  occurred  that  singular  but  profitable  epi- 
sode in  our  national  life  known  as  the  Algerine  war.  The  Barbary  States 
in  north  Africa  for  many  years  pursued  a  system  of  brigandage  and  semi- 
piracy,  and  were  regular  freebooters  on  the  sea.  Singularly,  the  riparian 
states  of  the  Mediterranean  and  other  European  nations,  from  having  as 
much  on  their  hands  as  they  could  well  manage,  yielded  to  these  insults 
and  exactions.  Treaties  even  were  negotiated,  recognizing  the  right  to 
tribute  money."^  One  was  concluded  in  1795  with  the  United  States,  and 
in  the  course  of  years  the  demands  of  the  Algerine  government  became  so 
impudent  and  unreasonable  that  it  was  necessary  to  resist  them.  Vessels 
of  the  United  States  were  detained  for  the  payment  of  about  $21,600,  due 
annually  in  naval  stores  under  the  treaty,  and  for  certain  other  sums  rest- 
ing on  usage,  as  $20,000  on  presentation  of  a  consul,  $17,000  of  biennial 
presents  to  the  officers  of  the  government,  and  some  incidental  and  con- 
tingent presents  for  various  other  things.  The  dey  of  Algiers,  grown  inso- 
lent by  his  successful  levies  of  blackmail,  committed  outrages  on  American 
and  other  consuls,  seized  vessels  as  prizes,  and  condemned  captives  to 
slavery.  In  1815,  "the  moment  we  had  brought  to  an  honorable  con- 
clusion our  war  with  a  nation  the  most  powerful  in  Europe  on  the  seas,"  a 
squadron  under  command  of  Commodore  Decatur  was  detached  from  our 
naval  force  and  sent  to  the  Mediterranean,  to  take  satisfaction  for  the 
wrongs  which  Algiers  had  done  to  us.  The  commodore  sought,  found,  and 
attacked  the  Algerine  fleet,  and  made  prize  of  two  ships,  one  of  them  the 
principal  ship,  commanded  by  the  admiral.  This  brilliant  victory  forced  a 
treaty  of  peace,  concluded  by  Decatur  and  Shaler,  the  American  consul- 
general  at  Algiers,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  dey  of  Algiers  on  the  other. 
In  this  treaty  all  pretensions  to  tribute,  under  any  name  or  form,  were 
relinquished.  The  gallant  commodore  required  the  negotiations  to  be  con- 
ducted on  board  the  American  fleet,  and  refused  to  suspend  hostilities  even 
while  the  negotiations  were  pending.  To  a  petition  for  a  truce  of  three 
hours  to  deliberate  on  the  terms,  the  laconic  response  was,  "  Not  a  minute." 

*  On  February  5,  1802,  Mr.  Erving  writes  privately  from  London  to  Mr.  Madison  :  "  Mr.  King, 
I  presume,  has  informed  you  that  the  present  of  jewels,  etc.,  has  been  sent  to  the  fey  of  Tunis  ; 
the  guns  and  pistols  are  preparing,  the  stocks  studded  with  diamonds  according  to  his  direction. 
Knowing  that  this  is  the  last  tribute  he  will  receive,  I  may  venture  to  say  I  was  never  more  morti- 
fied than  when,  by  Mr.  King's  desire,  I  went  to  see  these  presents  put  up  and  dispatched,  or  felt 
greater  contempt  for  that  miserable  acquiescence  in  European  policy  which  first  induced  us  to  pay 
these  robbers. " 
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In  three  hours,  although  the  distance  from  the  vessel  to  the  shore  was  five 
miles,  the  treaty  was  returned,  signed,  and  the  same  boat  brought  the  lib- 
erated prisoners.  A  happy  instance,  worthy  of  imitation,  of  relaxation  of 
the  Moorish  habit  of  procrastination ! 

In  1816  the  dey,  under  the  flimsy  pretext  that  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  had  not  been  complied  with,  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Madison,  declar- 
ing the  treaty  annulled,  and  presenting  the  alternative  of  war  or  the  revival 
of  the  former  treaty  with  its  annual  tribute.  The  department  found  the 
Arabic  missive  a  puzzle,  and  much  time  elapsed  before  a  translation  could 
be  obtained.  It  was  finally  put  into  English,  and  a  copy  of  it  and  the 
reply  were  forwarded  to  the  legation  at  Madrid. 

The  President,  to  this  gasconade,  replied  in  a  dignified  manner,  saying 
that  the  United  States  preferred  war  to  tribute,  and  demanding  the 
observance  of  the  late  treaty  which  inhibited  tribute  and  the  enslave- 
ment of  captives.  "  The  United  States,  while  they  wish  for  war  with  no 
nation,  will  buy  peace  of  none.  It  is  a  principle  incorporated  into  the 
settled  policy  of  America,  that  as  peace  is  better  than  war,  war  is  better 
than  tribute."  Decatur, '' generous  and  brave,"  had  promised,  not  as  a 
stipulation  of  the  treaty,  but  as  ''a  compliment  and  a  favor"  to  the  dey,  to 
restore  to  Algerine  officers  the  captured  vessels  ''  as  they  were,"  and  to 
furnish  an  escort ;  and  he  fulfilled  his  pledge  by  putting  the  vessel  in  the 
possession  of  an  Algerine  officer  at  Carthagena.  The  frigate  arrived  at  an 
early  day  at  Algiers;  but  the  Spanish  government  alleged  that  the  capt- 
ure of  the  brig  had  taken  place  so  near  the  Spanish  shore  as  to  be  an 
unlawful  prize,  and  detained  it  at  Carthagena.  The  dey  pretended  and 
insisted  that  the  restoration  was  an  essential  part  of  the  treaty.  The 
commodore,  blunt  and  honest  and  just  as  he  was  brave,  flatly  contradicted 
the  dey.  The  Spanish  government,  which  might  easily  have  prevented 
any  disagreement,  finally  set  at  liberty  the  vessel,  "  as  an  act  of  comity  to 
the  United  States,"  and,  as  Onis  said,  without  any  equivalent  from  Algiers 
and  with  a  view  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding.  Some  controversy 
arose  between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  in  which  Erving  represented 
his  government  with  his  usual  energy,  tact,  and  intelligence.  The  instruc- 
tions, May  30,  1 8 16,  explicit  and  full,  required  him  to  use  his  best  en- 
deavors for  a  satisfactory  accommodation  of  the  affair.  The  dey  said  he 
received  the  brig  from  Spain  for  a  consideration,  and  demanded  in  conse- 
quence indemnity  equal  to  her  value  and  the  ransom  of  the  crew.  This 
claim  was  "too  unjust  and  absurd  to  admit  of  any  discussion  ;"  and  in- 
structions were  accordingly  issued  to  Commodore  Chauncey  "  to  protect 
our  commerce   from   Algerine    piracy,"  and    to   act  in   reference  to  such  a 
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state  of  things  as  the  recommencement  of  hostilities   by  the  dey  might 
create. 

From  the  beginning  until  the  close  of  Mr.  Erving's  ministry  in  Spain, 
he  never  lost  sight  of  his  original  instructions.  With  an  infinity  of  smaller 
and  more  harassing  matters  pressing  upon  him,  he  nevertheless  kept  his 
eye  steadily  on  the  graver  questions  which  he  knew  his  government  to 
have  most  at  heart.  By  all  the  means,  personal  and  official,  which  a  rep- 
resentative can  properly  use,  by  cultivating  pleasant  social  relations  with 
members  of  the  royal  family,  the  various  governments,  and  influential 
Spaniards,  by  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  international 
law  and  whatever  of  history  or  fact  might  bear  on  the  subjects  pending, 
by  exhibition  of  sympathy  with  Spain  in  her  heroic  struggle  for  independ- 
ence, by  patience  and  cheerfulness  and  perseverance  which  no  one  can 
comprehend  who  has  not  had  to  deal  with  the  pride,  the  obstinacy,  the 
perverse  and  worrying  procrastination  of  a  Spanish  government,  he  pur- 
sued the  tenor  of  his  way  for  fifteen  years,  until  at  last  the  great  work  was 
consummated  and  Florida  became  an  integral  portion  of  the  American 
Union.  From  1802  until  1818  a  convention  for  the  adjustment  of  claims 
was  unratified  by  Spain,  and  when  finally  accepted  Mr.  Erving  was  quick 
to  construe  it  as  preliminary  to  a  like  adjustment  of  other  claims,  and  as 
laying  a  foundation  for  an  amicable 'and  early  settlement  of  the  territorial 
questions  then  under  discussion.  In  the  April  number,  1888,  of  the 
Magazine  of  American  History,  I  have  given  a  somewhat  minute  detail  of 
the  negotiations  connected  with  the  acquisition  of  Florida^a  national 
event  whose  importance  cannot  be  overestimated — and  I  n,eed  not  repeat 
the  narrative.  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  announcing  John  Forsyth  as  his 
successor,  wrote  to  Mr.  Erving:  "Accept  my  congratulations  upon  the 
termination  of  a  negotiation  ...  in  which  you  have  taken  so  distin- 
guished a  part."  Dr.  Francis  Wharton  says,  in  his  Digest  of  International 
Law:  ''I  ought  to  say  that  an  examination  of  his  (Erving's)  communica- 
tions to  this  government  during  his  mission  to  Spain  has  impressed  me 
with  a  conviction  that  to  his  sagacity  and  good  sense  our  settlement  with 
Spain  in  1822  was  largely  due."  The  verdict  of  the  impartial  investigator 
must  be  that  the  nation  owes  to  none  of  her  citizens  a  debt  of  gratitude 
larger  and  truer,  for  this  increase  of  her  territory  and  peaceable  settlement 
of  an  irritating  question,  than  to  George  William  Erving. 
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WASHINGTON    AT   THE   COLUMBUS    EXPOSITION 

Ever  since  1876  America  has  been  celebrating.  One  centennial  has 
crowded  upon  another.  We  have  become  so  familiar  with  the  art  of 
arranging  for  and  executing  the  details  of  these  successive  occasions  of 
gratulation  and  congratulation  it  is  to  be  surmised  that  by  the  time  we 
complete  the  list  of  events  to  be  thus  commemorated,  time  will  roll  us  or 
our  successors  into  another  century,  calling  for  a  new  series  of  similar 
festivals.  It  used  to  be  said  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  sadly 
lacked  holidays.       It  will  surely  no  longer  remain  our  stigma. 

A  school-teacher  was  telling  her  pupils  all  the  wonders  of  the  millen- 
nium. The  lion  and  the  lamb  were  to  lie  down  together;  all  the  children 
have  candy  ;  all  the  grown  folks,  taffy;  all  the  politicians,  plum  cake;  and 
the  women  diamonds,  sealskins,  and  beaux — when  she  was  interrupted  by 
the  small  boy,  who,  raising  his  hand  as  a  signal  of  distress,  called  out, 
^'  Teacher,  will  there  be  any  millennium  in  New  York  if  Chicago  has  the 
Columbus  fair?" 

It  should  seriously  be  remembered,  however,  that  while  we  honor  and 
celebrate  Columbus,  who  led  the  way  to  the  fairest  land  on  which  the 
sun  shines,  there  was  one  who  threw  above  it  the  shield  of  the  grandest 
republic  of  all  the  centuries. 

An  Irishman,  traveling  over  the  Pacific  Railroad,  was  seen  by  his 
employer  gazing  with  open-mouthed  wonder  upon  the  broad  prairie  land- 
scape. "  Pat,"  said  he,  ''  this  is  a  great  country."  ''  Yis,  sorr,"  was  the 
repl}^  ''  and  it  is  that.  And  Columbus  was  a  great  man  to  discover  it. 
And  I  hear  thim  all  saying  that,  sorr,  but,  I  don't  meeself  see  how  he 
could  very  well  help  discovering  it,  it's  that  big  !  "  Likewise  of  Wash- 
ington we  may  say,  that  on  the  field,  in  council,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
nation,  his  greatness  looms  up  so  before  us,  as'the  years  go  by,  that  no 
American  can  help  discovering  it  or  gratefully  rejoicing  therein. 

We  meet  him  at  Union  Square.  Pie  rides  his  war-steed  as  few  ever 
rode  a  charger.  Colonel  Nathan  Beers,  his  commissary  in  New  England, 
when  nearly  a  century  old,  used  to  tell  his  friends  that  of  all  men  he  had 
ever  seen,  George  Washington,  when  mounted,  was  the  most  striking 
and  remarkable  figure.  By  the  way,  Colonel  Beers  said  of  the  different 
paintings  of  Washington,  that  of  Stuart  was  most  to  his  mind,  and  was 
entirely  satisfactory  to  him,  as  a  portrait.      To-day,  at  Union  Square,  we 
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may,  in  some  measure,  see  in  bronze  what  Colonel  Beers  saw  in  the  flesh. 
Reining  his  steed  with  his  left  hand,  he  reaches  forth  that  right  arm  that 
ever  belonged  to  the  nation's  defense,  as  if  bestowing  benedictions  on  the 
vast  metropolis  which  he  saw  in  life  only  as  an  insignificant  town. 

At  its  present  greatness  and  splendor  possibly  Washington  would  not  be 
as  much  surprised  as  some  would  imagine.  A  young  New  Yorker  brought 
his  old  father  to  see  the  magnificence  of  this  city.  The  aged  man  had 
been  a  merchant  in  it  half  a  century  before,  but  had  retired  to  the  country. 
His  son  anticipated  great  gratification,  from  his  astonishment  at  avenues, 
parks,  electric  lights,  ten-story  edifices,  and  elevated  roads.  But  the  old 
gentleman  had  left  New  York  with  lofty  ideas  of  its  grandeur.  The  stately 
mansions  around  the  Battery,  the  substantial  store-houses  of  Coenties 
Slip,  Hanover  Square,  and  Whitehall,  the  palatial  homes  of  the  first,  fifth, 
and  seventh  wards,  Richmond  Hill  on  the  west,  the  estates  of  Berrian, 
Rutgers,  and  Costar  on  the  east,  filled  his  memory  with  such  visions  of  the 
London  of  America,  that  he  could  not  climb  higher  in  its  admiration. 

"  See,  father,  these  new  public  buildings."  ''  Oh,  5^es,  we  always  had 
such  ;  the  City  Hall,  for  instance,  and  Masonic  Hall."  "■  But  don't 
you  see  these  great  ofifice  edifices  and  banks?"  ''Yes,  I  see  them,  but 
we  always  had  splendid  buildings  and  banks  in  Wall  Street."  '*  But  just 
look  at  these  grand  hotels."  "  Of  course,  we  always  had  the  very  fel- 
lows of  them — Howard's,  the  United  States,  the  City  Hotel,  and  I 
remember  when  the  Astor  House,  that  beats  all  the  others  to-day,  was 
built."  And  so  he  ran  on,  calm  and  not  stupefied  by  magnificence,  for  in 
his  eyes  New  York  could  never  grow  greater  than  his  own  estimate  of  its 
greatness. 

A  general  of  the  United  States  army,  whose  father  was  on  Washing- 
ton's staff,  tells  the  following  story  from  his  father:  "  At  Valley  Forge,  in 
an  old  farmhouse  for  headquarters,  on  a  stormy  winter  night,  one  and  then 
another  of  the  staff  officers  gloomily  recounted  the  perils  of  what  seemed 
the  last,  desperate  crisis  o£,  the  Revolutionary  War.  What  could  be  more 
disheartening  themes  than  the  evident  despondency  of  the  troops,  their 
naked  and  starving  condition,  with  the  growing  energy  of  the  enemy,  and 
what  seemed  the  criminal  inertness  and  apathy  of  congress?  While  thus 
growing  themselves  more  and  more  despairing  and  apprehensive  of  the 
disastrous  issue  of  the  campaign,  General  Washington  entered  the  room, 
folded  in  his  military  cloak;  he  stood  by  one  corner  of  the  old  mantel  over 
the  fireplace  for  a  time  silent.  At  last  he  said,  '  Gentlemen,  if  this  war 
ends  in  disaster,  and  our  army  is  put  to  flight,  remember  that  our  contest 
will  then  only  have  begun.     Beyond  the  Alleghenies  there  is  a  wide,  inex- 
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haustible,  most  fertile  region,  to  which  we  may  retire;  where  all  the  power 
of  Great  Britain  cannot  avail  to  assail  or  dislodge  us.'  " 

To  this  may  be  added  the  language  of  his  Farewell  Address,  and  his 
plans  for  laying  out  our  capital  city,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  univer- 
sity, and  for  roads,  canals,  and  public  works,  wherein  we  may  read  what 
Washington  expected  for  the  future  of  the  United  States.  Appearing 
now,  he  would  calmly  witness  what  he  with  prescience  read  in  the  horo- 
scope of  our  destiny. 

He  would  doubtless  wonder,  to  stand  at  our  harbor  measuring  the  old 
coast-line  of  the  thirteen  states,  and  again,  to  stand  at  the  Golden  Gate 
and. note  that  of  a  single  state  surpassing  it  in  length.  Even  he,  standing 
at  the  latter  point,  might  be  surprised  to  find  that  he  was  only  half  across 
the  country,  with  the  point  of  Alaska  as  far  west  as  the  point  of  Maine  is 
east  of  him,  with  the  Maine  wood-choppers  coming  in  at  evening  to  their 
cabins  as  the  Alaska  fishermen  are,  at  morning,  unwinding  their  nets  for 
the  haul  of  a  day.  And  he  would  rejoice  thus  to  see  that  the  only  consoli- 
dated country  in  the  world  on  which  the  sun  never  sets,  is  the  country  of 
Washington.  One  so  modest  as  he  might  well  be  astonished  to  take  in 
hand  the  Official  Guide  of  the  Post  Office  department,  and  be  pointed  to 
the  long  list  of  cities,  towns,  and  hamlets  honored  by  his  name,  and  a  great 
state  so  entitled,  with  a  future  before  it  in  resources,  population,  and  fame 
that  we  ourselves  dare  not  predict. 

Washington,  visiting  the  Columbus  Exposition,  would  see  much  of  ambi- 
tious attempts  in  dress,  equipage,  and  fashion,  that  he  would  not  approve, 
possibly  would  denounce.  But  in  our  churches,  schools,  libraries,  and  in 
our  national  and  public  spirit,  and  in  our  benevolent  institutions,  he  would 
find  more  to  commend  in  the  enterprise  of  our  cities,  the  unspotted  ermine 
of  our  judiciary,  in  our  press,  the  palladium  of  the  industrious  man,  and 
the  helper  of  the  poor  man.  First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen,  were  Washington  to  come  to  us  now,  he  would 
find  himself  first  in  our  sincerest  regard,  first  in  our  undiminished  affection, 
iirst  in  our  ever-growing  and  everlasting  gratitude. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

[From  the  Universal  Museum  and  Compleat  Magazine,  1765] 

An  Account  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania^  and  the  Variety  of  Nations 
and  Religions  settled  there  ;  with  a  particular  Description  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia 

Pennsylvania  is  inhabited  by  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
people,  half  of  whom  are  Germans,  Swedes,  or  Dutch.  Here  you  see  the 
Quakers,  Churchmen,  Calvinists,  Lutherans,  Catholics,  Methodists,  Menists, 
Moravians,  Independents,  the  Anabaptists,  and  the  Dumplers,  a  sort  of 
German  sect  that  live  in  something  like  a  religious  society,  wear  long 
beards,  and  a  habit  resembling  that  of  friars.  In  short,  the  diversity  of 
people,  religions,  nations,  and  languages  here  is  prodigious,  and  the  har- 
mony in  which  they  live  together  no  less  edifying.  For  though  every  man 
who  wishes  well  to  religion  is  sorry  to  see  the  diversity  which  prevails,  and 
would  by  all  humane  and  honest  methods  endeavor  to  prevent  it :  yet,  when 
once  the  evil  has  happened,  when  there  is  no  longer  an  union  of  sentiments, 
it  is  glorious  to  preserve  at  least  an  union  of  affections;  it  is  a  beautiful 
prospect,  to  see  men  take  and  give  an  equal  liberty  ;  to  see  them  live,  if  not 
as  belonging  to  the  same  church,  yet  to  the  same  Christian  religion  ;  and  if 
not  to  the  same  religion,  yet  to  the  same  great  fraternity  of  mankind.  I 
do  not  observe  that  the  Quakers,  who  had,  and  who  still  kave  in  a  great 
measure,  the  power  in  their  hands,  have  made  use  of  it  in  any  sort  to 
persecute — except  in  the  single  case  of  George  Keith,  whom  they  first 
imprisoned  and  then  banished  out  of  the  province.  This  Keith  was 
originally  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  then  a  Quaker,  and 
afterwards  returned  to  his  former  ministry.  But  whilst  he  remained  with 
the  Friends,  he  was  a  most  troublesome  and  litigious  man  ;  was  for  push- 
ing the  peculiarities  of  Quakerism  to  yet  more  extravagant  lengths,  and 
for  making  new  refinements  even  where  the  most  enthusiastic  thought 
they  had  gone  far  enough ;  which  rash  and  turbulent  conduct  raised 
such  a  storm  as  shook  the  church  he  then  adhered  to,  to  the  very  founda- 
tions. 

This  little  sally  into  intolerance,  as  it  is  a  single  instance  and  with  great 
provocation,  ought  by  no  means  to  be  imputed  to  the  principles  of  the 
Quakers,  considering  the  ample  and  humane  latitude  they  have  allowed  in 
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all  other  respects.  It  was  certainly  a  very  right  policy  to  encourage  the 
importation  of  foreigners  into  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  into  our  other  col- 
onies. By  this  we  are  great  gainers,  without  any  diminution  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Great  Britain.  But  it  has  been  frequently  observed,  and,  as  it 
should  seem,  very  justly  complained  of,  that  they  are  left  still  foreigners, 
and  likely  to  continue  so  for  many  generations,  as  they  have  schools 
taught,  books  printed,  and  even  the  common  newspaper  in  their  own 
language  ;  by  which  means,  and  as  they  possess  large  tracts  of  the  coun- 
try without  any  intermixture  of  English,  there  is  no  appearance  of  their 
blending  and  becoming  one  people  with  us.  This  certainly  is  a  great 
irregularity,  and  the  greater  as  these  foreigners,  by  their  industry,  fru- 
gality, and  hard  way  of  living,  in  which  they  greatly  exceed  our  people^ 
have  in  a  manner  thrust  them  out  in  several  places,  so  as  to  threaten  the 
colony  with  the  danger  of  being  wholly  foreign  in  language,  manners,  and 
perhaps  even  inclinations.  In  the  year  1750  were  imported  into  Pennsyl- 
vania and  its  dependencies  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventeen 
Germans  ;  whereas  of  British  and  Irish  but  one  thousand  arrived — a  con- 
siderable number,  if  it  was  not  so  vastly  overbalanced  by  that  of  the 
foreigners. 

I  do  by  no  means  think  that  this  sort  of  transplantations  ought  to  be 
discouraged  ;    I  only  observe,  along  with  others,  that  the  manner  of  their 
settlement  ought  to  be  regulated,  and  means  sought  to  have  them  natu 
ralized  in  reality. 

The  present  troubles  have  very  unhappily  reversed  the  system  so  long 
pursued,  and  with  such  great  success,  in  this  part  of  the  world.  The  Penn- 
sylvanians  have  suffered  severely  by  the  incursions  of  the  savage  Amer- 
icans, as  well  as  their  neighbors  ;  but  the  Quakers  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon,  by  what  did  not  directly  affect  those  of  their  own  communion  (for 
they  were  out  of  the  way  of  mischief  in  the  more  settled  parts),  to  relin- 
quish their  pacific  principles;  for  which  reason  a  considerable  opposition, 
in  which,  however,  we  must  do  the  Quakers  the  justice  to  observe  they 
were  not  unanimous,  was  made,  both  within  their  assembly  as  well  as  with- 
out doors,  against  granting  any  money  to  carry  on  the  war;  and  the  same, 
or  a  more  vigorous,  opposition  was  made  against  passing  a  militia  bill.  A 
bill  of  this  kind  has  at  length  passed,  but  scarcely  such  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  and  the  exigencies  of  the  times  required.  It  may  perhaps 
appear  an  error  to  have  placed  so  great  a  part  of  the  government  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  hold  principles  directly  opposite  to  its  end  and  design. 
As  a  peaceable,  industrious,  honest  people,  the  Quakers  cannot  be  too  much 
cherished  ;  but  surely  they  cannot  themselves  complain  that  when,  by  their 
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opinions,  they  make  themselves  sheep,  they  should  not  be  entrusted  with 
the  office,  since  they  have  not  the  nature,  of  dogs. 

There  are  so  many  good  towns  in  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  even 
exceeding  the  capitals  of  some  other  provinces,  that  nothing  could  excuse 
our  passing  them  by,  had  not  Philadelphia  drawn  our  attention  wholly  to 
itself.  This  city  stands  upon  a  tongue  of  land  immediately  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  two  fine  rivers,  the  Delawar  and  the  Schulkil.  It  is  disposed  in 
the  form  of  an  oblong,  designed  to  extend  two  miles,  from  river  to  river; 
but  the  buildings  do  not  extend  above  a  mile  and  a  half  on  the  west  side 
of  Delawar  in  length,  and  not  more  than  half  a  mile  where  the  town  is 
broadest.  The  longest  stretch,  when  the  original  plan  can  be  fully  exe- 
cuted, is  to  compose  eight  parallel  streets,  all  of  two  miles  in  length  ;  these 
are  to  be  intersected  by  sixteen  others,  each  in  length  a  mile,  broad,  spa- 
cious, and  even,  with  proper  spaces  left  for  the  public  buildings,  churches, 
and  market-places.  In  the  centre  is  a  square  of  ten  acres,  round  which 
most  of  the  public  buildings  are  disposed.  The  two  principal  streets  of  the 
city  are  each  one  hundred  foot  wide,  and  most  of  the  houses  have  a  small 
garden  and  orchard  ;  from  the  rivers  are  cut  several  canals,  equally  agree- 
able and  beneficial.  The  quays  are  spacious  and  fine ;  the  principal  quay 
is  two  hundred  feet  wide,  and  to  this  a  vessel  of  five  hundred  tons  may  lay 
her  broadside.  The  warehouses  are  large,  numerous,  and  commodious,  and 
the  docks  for  shipbuilding  every  way  well  adapted  to  their  purposes.  A 
great  number  of  vessels  have  been  built  here  ;  twenty  have  been  upon  the 
stocks  at  a  time.  The  city  contains,  exclusive  of  warehouses  and  out- 
houses, about  two  thousand  houses,  most  of  them  of  brick  and  well  built ; 
it  is  said  there  are  several  of  them  worth  four  or  five  thousand  pounds. 
The  inhabitants  are  now  about  thirteen  thousand. 

There  are  in  this  city  a  great  number  of  very  wealthy  merchants — which 
is  no  way  surprising,  when  one  considers  the  great  trade  which  it  carries 
on  with  the  English,  French,  Spanish,  and  Dutch  colonies  in  America; 
with  the  Azores,  the  Canaries,  and  the  Madeira  Islands ;  with  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  ;  with  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Holland,  and  the  great  profits 
which  are  made  in  many  branches  of  this  commerce.  Besides  the  quan- 
tity of  all  kinds  of  the  produce  of  this  province,  which  is  brought  down 
the  rivers  Delawar  and  Schulkil  (the  former  of  which  is  navigable,  for 
vessels  of  one  sort  or  other,  more  than  two  hundred  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia), the  Dutch  employ  between  eight  and  nine  thousand  waggons,, 
drawn  each  by  four  horses,  in  bringing  the  product  of  their  farms  to  this 
market.  In  the  year  1749  three  hundred  and  three  vessels  entered  inwards 
at  this  port,  and   two  hundred   and  ninety-one  cleared  outwards.     There 
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arc,  at  the  other  ports  of  this  province,  custom-house  officers;  but  the 
foreign  trade  in  these  places  is  not  worth  notice. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia,  though,  as  it  may  be  judged,  far  from  com- 
pleting the  original  plan,  yet,  so  far  as  it  is  built,  is  carried  on  conformable 
to  it,  and  increases  in  the  number  and  beauty  of  its  buildings  every  day. 
As  for  the  province  of  which  this  city  is  the  capital,  there  is  no  part  of 
British  America  in  a  more  growing  condition.  In  some  years  more  people 
have  transported  themselves  into  Pennsylvania  than  into  all  the  other  settle- 
ments together.  In  1729  six  thousand  two  hundred  and  eight  persons  came 
to  settle  here  as  passengers  or  servants,  four-fifths  of  whom  at  least  were 
from  Ireland.  In  short,  this  province  has  increased  so  greatly  from  the 
time  of  its  first  establishment  that,  whereas  lands  were  given  by  Mr.  Penn, 
the  founder  of  the  colony,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  pounds  for  a  thousand 
acres,  reserving  only  a  shilling  every  hundred  acres  for  quit-rent — and  this 
in  some  of  the  best  situated  parts  of  the  province — yet  now,  at  a  great 
distance  from  navigation,  land  is  granted  at  twelve  pounds  the  hundred 
acres,  and  a  quit-rent  of  four  shillings  reserved  ;  and  the  land  which  is 
near  Philadelphia  rents  for  twenty  shillings  the  acre.  In  many  places, 
and  at  the  distance  of  several  miles  from  that  city,  land  sells  for  twenty 
years'  purchase. 

The  Pennsylvanians  are  an  industrious  and  hardy  people  :  they  are  most 
of  them  substantial,  though  but  a  few  of  the  landed  people  can  be  con- 
sidered as  rich  ;  but  they  are  well  lodged,  well  fed,  and,  for  their  condition, 
well  clad,  too  ;  and  this  at  the  more  easy  rate,  as  the  inferior  people  manu- 
facture most  of  their  own  wear,  both  linens  and  woollens.  There  are  but 
few  Blacks,  not  in  all  the  fortieth  part  of  the  people  of  the  province. 

{Contributed  by) 


London,  England. 
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ANECDOTE   OF    LORD    CHIEF-JUSTICE    HOLT 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  1704,  several  freemen  of  the  borough  of 
Aylesbury  '^  had  been  refused  the  liberty  of  voting  at  an  election  for  a 
member  of  parliament,  though  they  proved  their  qualifications  as  voters. 
The  law  in  this  case  imposed  a  fine  on  the  returning  ofificer  of  i^  1,000  for 
every  offense.  For  redress  they  applied  to  Lord  Chief-Justice  Holt,  who 
ordered  the  officer  to  be  arrested.  Holt,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the 
able  and  famous  advocate  appointed  lord  chief-justice  of  the  king's 
bench  by  William  III.  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England  in  1689. 
The  house  of  commons,  alarmed  at  this  step,  passed  an  order  to  make  it 
a  penal  offense  for  either  judge,  counsel,  or  attorney  to  assist  in  the 
trial ;  however,  the  lord  chief-justice  was  bold  enough  to  oppose  this 
order,  and  brought  it  to  the  court  of  the  king's  bench.  The  house, 
highly  indignant  at  such  contempt  of  its  order,  sent  a  sergeant-at-arms 
for  the  chief-justice  to  appear  before  them,  but  that  resolute  defender  of 
the  laws  bade  the  unwelcome  visitor,  in  a  voice  of  authority,  to  begone ; 
on  which  the  house  sent  a  second  message  by  their  speaker,  who  was 
attended  by  as  many  members  of  the  body  as  espoused  the  measure. 
After  the  speaker  had  delivered  with  much  dignity  the  message,  his 
lordship  thus  replied  to  him: 

*'  Go  back  to  your  chair,  Mr.  Speaker,  within  these  five  minutes,  or  you 
may  depend  on  it  I  will  send  you  to  Newgate.  You  speak  of  your  author- 
ity, but  I  tell  you  I  sit  here  as  an  interpreter  of  the  laws,  and  a  distributer 
of  justice,  and  were  the  whole  House  of  Commons  in  your  belly,  I  would 
not  stir  one  step." 

The  speaker  was  prudent  enough  to  retire,  and  the  house  were  equally 
prudent  enough  to  let  the  matter  drop. 

{Contributed  by) 


Washington,  D.  C. 

*  Aylesbury  is  a  market  town  of  30,000  inhabitants,  thirty-eight  miles  from  London.     It  is 
noted  for  the  great  number  of  ducks  reared  annually  and  sent  to  the  metropolis. 


WESTWARD    TO    THE    SOUTH    SEAS 

When  in  1663  Charles  the  Second,  in  his  cabinet  in  London,  laid  aown 
for  the  southern  boundary  of  Virginia  the  now  famous  line  beginning  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  in  latitude  thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes  north, 
and  running  thence  "  westward  to  the  South  seas,"  he  little  thought  what 
a  prolific  source  of  history  that  single  sentence  was  to  become. 

The  interesting  article  in  the  March  number  of  this  magazine,  entitled 
The  Northern  Boundary  of  Tennessee,  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Garrett,  is 
well  nigh  exhaustive,  but  it  fails  to  note  two  unique  features  pertaining  to 
the  history  of  said  boundary  line,  though  one,  and  the  first  to  be  men- 
tioned, is  more  in  the  nature  of  an  incident  than  an  integral  part  of  the 
history  therein  so  ably  set  forth.  They  are  of  sufificient  interest  to  be 
offered  in  the  nature  of  a  supplement  to  that  article. 

The  firct  is  the  curious  part  this  line,  or  rather  the  want  of  its  definite 
location,  played  in  the  early  settlement  of  what  now  constitutes  the  state 
of  Tennessee.  When  in  1769  the  first  settlers,  who  soon  afterward  con- 
stituted the  unique  and  famous  commonwealth  of  Watauga,  began  to  drift 
across  the  mountains,  they  believed  they  were  locating  themselves  within 
the  limits  of  Virginia.  Those  who  about  the  same  time  came  from  the 
latter  colony,  following  the  streams  and  valleys  which  in  all  that  region 
trend  away  to  the  southwest,  also  believed  the  new  settlements  to  be  north 
of  the  line  of  which  no  doubt  they  had  heard  much,  but  which  up  to  that 
time  had  not  been  located  by  actual  survey  west  of  the  point  known  as 
Steep  Rock.  Their  primitive  homesteads  and  land-holdings  were  located 
and  possessed  under  the  liberal  laws  of  Virginia,  which  had  been  supposed 
to  extend  over  that  region  after  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  Indian 
tribes  of  the  Six  Nations  at  Fort  Stanwix,  October  24,  1767. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  that  powerful  confederacy,  having  its  seat  of 
empire  in  what  is  now  New  York  state,  claimed  as  a  hunting-ground — for 
it  was  not  occupied  as  a  place  of  residence  by  any  tribe — all  that  region 
lying  southeast  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  bounded  east  by  the  Appalachian 
mountains,  and  south  by  the  Little  Tennessee  river. 

The  most  probable  reason  why  these  early  emigrants  from  North 
Carolina  should  desire  to  count  themselves  citizens  of  Virginia  is  the  fact 
that  in  their  new  location  they  found  the  Virginia  settlers  their  nearest 
neighbors,  and  it    was    but    natural  that  these  hardy  men,   forming  the 
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advance-guard  of  civilization,  should  endeavor  to  attach  themselves  to 
the  jurisdiction  most  likely  to  render  them  some  measure  of  protection 
in  the  hour  of  need.  But  it  was  not  long  before  these  new  settlements 
spread  into  territory  that  was  conceded  to  be  south  of  the  historic  line,  for 
Dr.  J.  G.  M.  Ramsey,  in  his  Annals  of  Tennessee,  states  that  in  the  year 
1770  ''the  Holston  river  was  considered  the  line  dividing  North  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia;"  and  this  notwithstanding  it  must  have  been  apparent 
to  even  a  casual  observer  that  the  general  course  of  that  stream  was 
almost  due  southwest,  and  not  "westward  to  the  South  seas,"  to  quote 
again  the  language  of  the  famous  charter  of  1663-65. 

This  natural  boundary  may  have  been  fixed  by  the  tradition  of  the 
country-side,  and  no  doubt  was  duly  considered  in  the  organization  of  the 
Watauga  government,  for  we  are  further  told,  that  about  the  time  of  that 
event  the  inhabitants  north  of  Holston  river  believed  themselves  to  be  in 
Virginia,  and  "  agreed  among  themselves  to  adhere  to  the  government  of 
that  province,  and  to  be  governed  by  its  laws."  But  these  inhabitants 
north  of  the  river  must  have  learned,  long  before  the  ofificial  survey  in 
1779,  that  they  would  in  fact  fall  south  of  that  line,  for  about  the  very 
time  of  the  birth  of  that  unique  political  orphan  known  as  ''  The  Watauga 
Association,"  the  authorities  of  Virginia  made  a  treaty  with  the  Cherokee 
tribe  of  Indians,  by  which  the  boundary  was  fixed  between  the  province 
and  the  hunting-ground  of  the  savages,  "to  run  west  from  the  White  Top 
mountain,  in  latitude  thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes." 

Whether  this  line  was  actually  established  between  the  red  men  and 
the  whites,  or  was  only  fixed  upon  paper,  the  authorities  consulted  fail  to 
show.  If  it  was  ever  actually  run  and  marked  under  that  treaty,  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  thorough  research  of  Professor  Garrett  would  have  dis- 
covered and  recorded  the  fact.  The  Cherokees  laid  claim  to  all  that 
territory,  and  in  no  wise  admitted  that  the  Fort  Stanwix  treaty,  already 
mentioned,  had  in  any  manner  affected  their  rights.  Like  their  more 
powerful  northern  brethren,  they  claimed  it  only  as  a  hunting-ground, 
their  towns  and  wigwams  lying  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away  to  the 
southwest,  beyond  the  Little  Tennessee  river.  - 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Watauga  government  was  to  secure  a  lease 
for  eight  years  from  the  Indians  for  the  lands  they  occupied.  Afterward, 
when  the  celebrated  "  Henderson  purchase  "  was  made  by  Boone,  Hender- 
son, and  others,  in  treaty  with  the  Cherokees  at  Sycamore  Shoals,  the  Wa- 
tauga leaders  improved  the  time  and  occasion  to  acquire  a  title  in  fee  to 
their  own  holdings,  so  far  as  the  Indians  could  confer  the  same.  Edmund 
Kirk,  who  has  probably  devoted  more  study  than  any  other  living  man  to 
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the  early  history  of  that  particular  region,  in  his  Rear  Guard  of  the  Revo- 
lution holds  out  the  idea  that  all  the  Watauga  settlers  at  first  believed  they 
were  Virginians,  and  that  they  became  North  Carolinians  not  from  choice, 
but  by  the  arbitrament  of  ''  a  compass  and  chain." 

The  late  Dr.  Ramsey,  however,  who  for  more  than  half  a  century  made 
the  study  of  the  history  of  his  native  state  a  labor  of  love,  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  this  broad  assertion  would  only  properly  apply  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  settlement  lying  north  of  the  Holston  river. 

The  second  interesting  feature  pertaining  to  this  history,  and  occurring 
to  the  writer  in  the  way  of  addenda  to  Professor  Garrett's  article,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  state  of  Virginia  has  recently  instituted  suit  in 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  in  this  city,  against  the  state  of 
Tennessee,  seeking  to  set  aside  the  compromise  of  1803,  and  to  establish 
the  boundary  upon  the  true  line  of  thirty-six  thirty.  This  suit  is  of 
additional  interest  from  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  few  cases  in  which 
original  jurisdiction  lies  in  the  august  tribunal  before  which  it  is  brought. 

Whether  such  case  will  be  made  out  as  to  warrant  the  court  in  disturb- 
ing a  boundary  so  long  established  and  acquiesced  in,  remains  to  be  seen  ; 
but  the  hearing  and  final  decree  in  the  cause  cannot  fail  to  add  a  remark- 
able chapter  to  a  story  already  fraught  with  historic  interest. 


MJtkAj  J\M/cU^. 


WashIx\gton,  D.  C. 


MINOR   TOPICS 
A    MONUMENT    TO   GOVERNOR  BRADFORD 

[Communication  from  Mrs.  Lindsay  Fairfax] 

Editor  of  Magazine  of  American  History  : 

In  an  article  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bradford  Drew,  on  "  Celebrating  the  Birth  of 
William  Bradford,"  governor  of  New  Plymouth,  in  the  March  number  of  your 
magazine  [xxiii.,  231],  the  author  says  :  "  The  national  monument  to  the  fore- 
fathers has  lately  been  completed  at  Plymouth  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
simple  and  unpretending  obelisk  on  burial  hill,  no  special  memorial  has  been 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Governor  Bradford,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  statement 
may  meet  the  eye  of  some  one  of  his  numerous  descendants  who  will  feel  incited 
himself  or  incite  an  interest  in  others  of  the  family  to  place  a  statue,  tablet,  or  some 
other  fitting  memorial  in  Plymouth  during  the  year  1890,  in  honor  of  their  worthy 
and  ever  to  be  honored  ancestor,  who  died  in  1657."  As  a  direct  descendant  of 
Governor  Bradford  I  would  like  to  second  Mr.  Drew's  valuable  suggestion,  and 
propose  that  as  many  descendants  as  are  able  and  willing  shall  send  contributions 
to  Mr.  Drew  for  this  purpose,  that  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
our  famous  ancestor  m  ly  be  duly  recognized  and  honored. 

Grace  Bradford  Fairfax 


THE    FIRST    AMERICAN    PIANO    MADE    IN    PHILADELPHIA 

"  The  first  pianoforte  made  on  this  continent,  to  all  appearances,  was  that  pro- 
duced by  John  Behrent  in  Philadelphia  in  1775." 

Daniel  Spillane,  in  his  recently  issued  History  of  the  American  Pianoforte,  makes 
the  above  interesting  statement.  He  further  says  :  ""  Philadelphia,  from  the  earli- 
est period  in  American  civilization  up  to  about  1840,  when  Boston  usurped  that 
place,  was  the  centre  of  art  and  literary  activity  on  this  continent,  and  there  music 
was  fostered  and  encouraged  above  all  other  cities,  in  early  years  particularly.  It 
is,  in  relation  to  these  facts,  curiously  meet  that  the  first  pianoforte  made  in  this 
country  should  have  been  produced  in  that  city. 

When  we  consider  how  much  the  instrument  has  contributed  toward  human 
happiness  and  the  promotion  of  art  and  culture  in  Europe  and  America,  the  honor 
falling  to  Philadelphia,  through  formal  recognition  of  the  fact,  is  by  no  means 
inconsiderable.  Apart  from  this  point,  the  '  Quaker  city  '  was  the  principal  seat  of 
the  trade  up   to  about  1835.     The   Franklin   Institute  of  Philadelphia,  moreover, 
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gave  a  most  significant  stimulus  to  the  development  of  the  piano  art  business  in 
this  country  when  it  established  its  system  of  annual  exhibition  fairs  in  1824, 
devoted  to  progress  and  invention  in  the  mechanic  arts,  which  have  been  a  perma- 
nent feature  of  this  useful  institution  since  that  year.  This  was  the  parent  of  the 
New  York  Mechanics'  Institute  founded  several  years  later,  and  perpetuated  on 
exactly  the  same  lines.  Institutions  of  this  nature  are  necessarily  built  up  in  such 
a  spirit  of  philanthropy,  republicanism,  and  magnanimity  that  they  are  always 
rare  ;  therefore,  they  should  always  command  more  emphatic  recognition." 


ORIGIN    OF    THE    TROUBLES    IN    NORTH    AMERIC^ 

FROM    THE    ANNUAL    REGISTER,    1 75  8 
[A  Contemporary  Opinion^ 

The  war  m  which  all  parties  and  interests  seem  now  to  be  so  perfectly  blended, 
arose  from  causes  which  originally  had  not  the  least  connection  :  the  uncertain 
limits  of  the  English  and  P'rench  territories  in  America  ;  and  the  mutual  claims  of 
the  houses  of  Austria  and  Brandebourg  on  the  dutchy  of  Silesia.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  two  former  powers  seizing  on  a  country  in  which  they  considered  the  right 
of  the  natural  inhabitants  as  nothing,  should  find  it  a  very  difficult  matter  to  settle 
their  own.  For  a  long  time  neither  of  these  powers  were  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  geography  of  America,  to  enable  them  to  ascertain  the  limits  of  their  sev- 
eral pretensions  with  any  tolerable  exactness  ;  nor,  indeed,  were  these  matters 
deemed  of  sufficient  moment  to  call  for  a  very  laborious  discussion.  At  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  whilst  so  many  more  important  interests,  or  what  then  seemed  more 
important,  were  discussed,  the  limits  of  Nova  Scotia,  then  called  Acadia,  were  ex- 
pressed only  in  general  terms,  and  left  to  be  put  on  a  more  certain  footing  by  sub- 
sequent negotiations.  These  negotiations  pursued  with  no  vigour,  and  drawn  out 
into  an  excessive  length,  seemed  only  to  increase  the  former  confusion.  After  the 
accession  of  the  present  royal  family,  a  French  connection,  perhaps  necessary  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  time,  and  afterwards  a  certain  negligence  of  all  affairs  but 
those  of  our  domestic  polity,  suffered  this  important  point  to  vanish  almost  wholly 
out  of  our  consideration.  During  this  interval,  our  colonies  on  the  continent  of 
North  America,  extended  themselves  on  every  side.  Whilst  agriculture  and  the 
maritime  commerce  flourished  on  their  coasts,  the  Indian  trade  drew  several  of  our 
wandering  dealers  far  into  the  inland  country,  and  beyond  the  great  mountains. 
Here  they  found  themselves  in  a  delightful  climate,  in  a  soil  abundantly  fruitful, 
and  watered  with  many  fair  and  navigable  rivers.  These  advantages  joined  to 
those  of  the  Indian  trade,  appeared  to  compensate  for  its  remoteness  from  the 
sea.     It  was  judged  that  as  the  first  settlers  on  the  coast,  we  had  a  good  right  to 
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the  inland  country  ;  and,  if  so,  to  the  navigation  of  the  Misisippi,  which  opened 
another  door  to  the  ocean.  With  these  views,  a  company  of  merchants  and  plant- 
ers, obtained  a  charter  for  a  considerable  tract  of  land  near  the  river  Ohio,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  AUegeney  mountains,  but  within  the  province  of  Virginia  ;  and 
the  adventurers  began  to  settle  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  their  patent. 

Now  began  to  shoot  forth  the  seeds  of  another  dispute,  which  had  long  lain 
unobserved,  but  which  proved  altogether  as  thorney  and  intricate  as  that  concern- 
ing the  limits  of  Acadia.  The  French  pretending  to  have  first  discovered  the 
mouths  of  the  Misisippi,  claimed  the  whole  adjacent  country,  towards  New  Mex- 
ico on  the  East,  quite  to  the  Apalachian  or  AUegeney  mountains  on  the  West. 
They  drove  off  the  new  settlers,  and  built  a  strong  fort  called  du  Quesne,  on  the 
forks  of  the  river  Monongahela  ;  a  situation  which  commanded  the  entrance  into 
all  the  country  on  the  Ohio  and  Missisippi.  The  reader  will  observe,  that  I  do 
not  pretend  to  decide  concerning  the  right  of  either  nation  in  this  contest.  It  is 
evident  enough,  that  the  consideration  of  the  right  had  much  less  influence  on  both 
parties  than  the  consideration  of  conveniency.  Should  the  French  be  able  to 
unite  Canada  to  their  colonies  at  the  mouth  of  Misisippi  by  a  possession  of  all  that 
vast  country  which  lies  between  them,  the  English  colonies  must  lose  all  share  in 
the  Indian  trade  in  time  of  peace  ;  and  in  time  of  war  be  exposed  to  continual 
dangers,  or  to  the  ruinously  chargeable  defence  of  a  frontier  more  than  1500  miles 
in  length.  If  on  the  contrary,  the  French  should  fail  to  make  good  these  claims  on 
the  Ohio,  and  those  on  Nova  Scotia,  their  two  colonies  entirely  disunited,  and  the 
entrance  into  one  shut  up  for  the  winter  season  by  frost,  and  the  entrance  into  the 
other  difficult  in  all  seasons  by  the  banks  at  the  mouth  of  the  Misisippi,  must  cer- 
tainly lose  all  their  value  to  France,  and  in  their  fall  involve  much  of  the  fortune 
of  their  great  settlements  in  the  West  Indies. 

Both  nations  being  fully  persuaded  of  this,  no  longer  looked'  on  the  affair  of 
the  Ohio  as  a  matter  of  indifference.  They  prepared  to  cut  the  gordian  knot  of 
the  long  and  intricate  negotiation  by  the  sword.  Ships  were  fitted  out  and  some 
troops  silently  sent  off  from  Brest.  General  Braddock  sailed  to  Virginia  with  about 
1500  regular  troops  ;  24  men  of  war  under  the  Admirals  Boscawen  and  Mostyn  were 
ordered  to  America,  to  intercept  the  French  supplies.  Orders  were  sent  to  our 
colonies  to  arm  ;  and  three  operations  were  actually  undertaken,  one  against  Fort 
du  Quesne  under  Braddock  ;  the  other  two  against  the  French  forts  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  the  fort  of  Crown  Point  on  the  frontiers  of  New  York.  The  two 
courts  in  the  mean  time  breathed  nothing  but  peace,  and  exchanged  reciprocal 
professions  of  friendship  and  good  will  which  deceived  neither  party. 

They  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  passions  and  characters  of  the  ruling  men  in- 
fluence all  public  concerns  as  much  as  the  public  interests  themselves,  thought 
they  saw  other  causes  operating  to  hasten  this  breach.  On  the  death  of  a  great 
minister  which  happened  some  time  before,  the  administration  was  new  moulded. 
Some  persons  then  taken  in,  were  considered  as  belonging  to  a  party  not  perfectly 
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united  with  the  remains  of  the  old  administration.  It  was  thought  that  the  leading 
man  of  this  party  proposed  to  work  out  the  old  servants  of  the  Crown,  in  order  to 
make  way  for  a  more  uniform  system.  As  long  as  peace  subsists,  government  is 
supported  by  itself;  and  any  change  is  difficult.  But  the  conduct  of  a  war,  is  a 
thing  critical  to  a  ministry.  The  leader  of  this  party  therefore,  conscious  of  his 
own  talents,  which  all  men  acknowledged  to  be  conspicuous,  and  of  his  connexions 
which  were  considerable,  warmly  pushed  on  a  war,  seconded  by  the  fairness  of  the 
public  motives,  and  the  general  voice  of  the  people.  In  this  war  his  friends  reHed 
that  things  must  necessarily  be  so  embarrassed,  that  the  old  party  would  find  them- 
selves obliged  to  retire,  and  to  leave  the  stage  clear  for  them  to  serve  their  country 
according  to  their  own  plans,  and  on  their  own  terms.  This  design  was  be- 
lieved to  be  pushed  forward  by  another  great  man  of  that  party,  who  had  played 
a  game  nearly  of  the  same  kind  before,  and  in  whom  an  advanced  age  had 
not  abated  any  thing  of  his  natural  fire  and  love  of  violent  councils. 

Things  came  to  a  crisis  by  the  taking  of  two  French  men  of  war  by  the  admi- 
rals Boscawen  and  Mostyn.  The  operations  by  land  were  carried  on  with  vigour  ; 
but  whether  conducted  with  equal  judgement  we  stand  too  near  the  time  to  de- 
cide. However,  the  French  fort  at  Beausejour  was  taken,  and  soon  after  those  on 
St.  John's  river  were  abandoned  ;  by  which  we  remained  masters  of  all  Nova 
Scotia.  The  principal  expedition  was  that  against  Fort  du  Quesne,  under  Gen- 
eral Braddock.  That  General  abounding  too  much  in  his  own  sense  for  the  degree 
of  military  knowledge  he  possessed,  commanding  in  a  country  which  he  did  not 
know,  and  carrying  on  a  species  of  war  in  which  he  had  no  experience,  suffered 
himself  when  he  had  advanced  within  lo  miles  of  Fort  du  Quesne,  to  be  sur- 
prised by  an  ambuscade  of  French  and  Indians.  His  army  was  seized  with  a 
pannic  from  the  unusual  appearance,  and  horrid  cries  of  the  savages  ;  they  fled 
in  confusion  ;  they  were  totally  defeated  with  a  considerable  slaughter,  especially 
of  their  officers.  The  General  himself,  after  having  five  horses  killed  under  him, 
was  mortally  wounded  ;  wiping  away  all  the  errors  of  his  conduct  by  an  honour- 
able death  for  his  country. 

The  nation  was  something  consoled  for  this  loss  in  the  signal  advantage  gained 
by  General  Johnson  who  commanded  the  expedition  designed  against  Crown 
Point.  He  was  attacked  in  his  entrenchments  by  the  French  General  Dieskau  ; 
but  the  assailants  wanting  cannon,  and  firing  from  too  great  a  distance,  were 
totally  defeated,  and  Dieskau  himself  was  made  prisoner.  This  victory,  though 
very  honourable  for  Mr.  Johnson  and  the  provincial  troops  under  his  command, 
yet,  as  it  was  gained  late  in  the  season,  and  as  the  army  was  in  no  very  good 
condition,  it  had  no  consequences.  On  the  whole,  we  seemed,  after  allowing  for  this 
victory,  and  for  the  dislodgement  of  the  French  from  Nova  Scotia,  to  have  had  the 
worst  part  in  the  campaign  ;  considering  the  sanguine  expectations  whi-cli  had 
been  formed,  and  the  great  superiority  of  strength  which  we  exerted,  or  were  able 
to  have  exerted,  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
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During  this  summer  our  court  took  a  resolution  not  to  wait  the  precarious 
operation  of  our  arms  in  America  for  redress  of  the  grievances  complained  of,  but 
to  strike  such  a  blow  as  would  at  once  put  a  security  into  our  hands,  for  the  evacu- 
ating the  places  the  enemy  had  fortified  in  our  territories,  and  disable  them  in 
the  two  most  material  points,  the  resources  of  their  trade  and  their  seamen. 
Their  merchant  ships  were  every  where  attacked,  as  if  war  had  been  actually  de- 
clared, and  vast  numbers  brought  into  our  ports.  The  French  made  all  Europe 
resound  with  complaints  of  what  they  called  a  proceeding  so  unjust,  and  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law  of  nations  so  flagrant  and  unprecedented.  But,  whether  it  was 
that  they  were  really  in  no  condition  to  act,  or  that  they  intended  to  influence 
the  other  courts  in  their  favour,  by  a  shew  of  extraordinary  moderation,  they 
contented  themselves  with  this,  and  neither  declared  war  nor  made  any  sort  of 
reprisal  for  several  months  after.  At  length  in  1756  they  began  to  act;  several  bodies 
of  troops  moved  to  the  coasts  of  Picardy,  Normandy  and  Britany  ;  and  all  things 
threatned  an  invasion  on  some  part  of  this  kingdom.  Under  the  shadow  of  this 
stratagem,  they  got  ready  in  the  harbour  of  Toulon  a  fleet  of  12  men  of  war  of  the 
line,  with  the  utmost  expedition,  which  convoyed  an  army  of  about  11,000  men, 
under  command  of  the  Duke  de  Richlieu,  to  the  island  of  Minorca.  In  a  few 
days  they  opened  trenches  before  St.  Philip's  fort. 

This  was  done  whilst  the  nation  trembled  under  a  shameful  pannic,  too  public 
to  be  concealed,  too  fatal  in  its  consequences  to  be  ever  forgotten.  The  real 
invasion  did  not  lessen  our  fears  of  the  imaginary  one  ;  it  threw  us  into  a  confusion 
that  suffered  us  to  be  sensible  of  nothing  but  our  own  weakness.  We  did  not  look 
upon  ourselves  sufficiently  secured  by  the  arrival  of  the  Hanoverian  and  Hes- 
sian troops,  which  the  same  weakness  had  induced  us  to  call  to  our  assistance. 
The  ministry  seemed  to  have  been  infected  with  the  common  terror  ;  for,  though 
they  had  very  early  notice  of  the  French  designs,  such  was  the  apprehension  of  the 
invasion,  or  such  the  ill-contrived  disposition  of  our  navy,  that  Admiral  Byng  was 
not  dispatched  to  the  Mediterranean  before  the  5th  of  April. 

The  engagement  with  the  French  fleet  under  M.  Galissoniere  ;  the  retreat  of 
Byng  by  which  the  garrison  of  fort  St.  Philip  was  cut  off  from  all  hopes  of  relief  ; 
the  surrender  of  that  garrison  after  nine  weeks  open  trenches  ;  the  sentiments  of 
the  court  and  the  public,  on  the  different  merits  of  the  governor  and  the  admiral ; 
the  opposition  of  some,  who  thought  the  one  too  highly  honoured,  and  the  other  too 
severely  censured,  and  the  measures  which  rather  indignation  at  our  losses  and  dis- 
graces, than  a  cool  sense  of  things  obliged  us  to  take,  are  known  to  all  the  world. 
Our  affairs  were  in  such  a  condition  that  we  were  driven  to  the  expedient  of  a 
court  martial  to  revive  the  British  spirit,  and  to  the  unfortunate  necessity  of  shed- 
ding the  blood  of  an  Admiral,  a  person  of  a  noble  family,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  our  navy. 

{Contributed  by) 

New  York  City.  Silas  H.   Paine 


ORIGINAL    DOCUMENTS 
WHAT    VIRGINIA   WAS    DOING    IN    1775-1776 

EXTRACTS      FROM      THE      RESCUED      FRAGMENTS      OF      AN      INTERESTING      PRIVATE 

REVOLUTIONARY     RECORD 

In  possession  of  S.  B.  Lainbdin^  New    Yoi'k  city 

[During  the  civil  war  Mr.  J.  R,  Lambdin  was  employed  as  an  architect  in  superintending 
some  improvements  at  Mount  Vernon,  when  he  observed  the  negroes  tearing  the  leaves  from  a 
quaint  old  book  for  the  lighting  of  their  fires.  The  book  proved  to  be  the  documentary  records 
of  committees  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  and,  much  interested  in  its  contents,  Mr.  Lambdin  suc- 
ceeded in  rescuing  eight  or  nine  sheets  of  the  same,  which  are  now  preserved  by  his  son  above- 
mentioned.] 

At  a  committee  held  at  Westmorland  Courthouse 

The  2^^  day  of  May  1775. 

Present :  The  Rev'^  Tho^  Smith,  chairman,  Wm  Bernard,  Phil:  smith,  Jn°.  Aug: 
Washington,  Richard  Parker,  Tho^  Chilton,  Rich^-  Buckner,  Rich^"  Lee,  W"  Peirce, 
Jos:  Pierce,  John  Ashton,  Fleet  Cox,  Sam^  Rust,  John  Turbenville,  Edw'^  Sanford, 
James  Davenport. 

This  committee  having  taken  into  consid"  the  address  of  the  citizens  of  W^'burg 
presented  to  his  excell^  the  gov"  on  the  21^'  day  of  April  last  past  and  his  excelF^ 
verbal  ans""  thereto,  as  also  his  speech  to  the  council  the  2'^  of  may  &  the  procl: 
on  the  next  day  in  consequence  of  the  advice  given  him  by  a  majority  of  the  said 
council,  look  upon  themselves  as  indispens'bly  bound  to  declare  their  sentiments 
thereon,  as  well  as  to  expose  the  inimical  measures  of  men  in  high  office,  for  a  long 
time  steadily  pursued  against  the  just  rights  of  a  loyal  people  and  to  take  off  the 
odium  they  have  endeavored  by  some  late  proceedings  to  fix  upon  this  colony. 

The  seizing  upon  the  powder  confessedly  placed  in  the  magazine  for  the  defence 
and  protection  of  this  colony  by  order  of  his  excelP  the  gov'  was  a  step  by  no  means 
to  be  justified,  even  upon  the  supposition  of  its  being  lodged  there  from  on  board 
of  a  man-of-war,  as  his  lordship  has  in  his  procl  :  asserted,  although  in  his  verbal 
ans'  to  the  address  of  the  citizens  of  W^'^^burg,  he  has  tacitly  acknowledged  the 
powder  to  belong  to  the  country,  by  agreeing  to  deliver  it  up,  that  is  the  same 
powder  they  demand  as  the  country's  :  and  we  have  been  informed  that  the  coun- 
try had  powder  in  the  magazine  w^  cannot  now  be  found  there.  We  therefore 
consider  the  removing  the  powder  privately,  and  when  that  part  of  the  country  was, 
as  his  address  confesses,  in  a  very  critical  situation,  to  be  a  part  of  that  cruel  and 
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determined  plan  of  a  wicked ,  to  enslave  the  colonies  by  first  depriving 

them  of  the  means  of  resistance,  and  tu  resolve, 

i^^  That  the  dissatisfaction  discovered  by  the  people  of  this  country,  and  late 
commotions  raised  in  some  parts  thereof,  proceeded,  not  as  his  address  in  his  pro- 
col:  has  injuriously  and  inimically  charged,  from  a  disaffection  to  his  Majesty's 
Government,  or  to  a  design  of  changing  the  form  thereof,  but  from  a  well  grounded 
alarm,  occasioned  altogether  by  the  governor's  late  conduct  which  clearly  evinced 
his  steady  pursuit  of  the  beforementioned  ministerial  plan  to  inslave  us. 

2""^  That  so  much  of  his  excell:^'^  procl:  which  declares  ''the  real  grievances 
of  the  colony  can  only  be  obtained  by  loyal  and  constitutional  application  "  is  an 
insult  to  the  understanding  of  mankind,  inasmuch  as  it  is  notorious,  that  this,  and 
the  other  colonies  upon  this  continent,  have  repeatedly  heretofore,  made  those 
applications  which  have  ever  been  treated  with  contumely,  and  as  his  lordship  since 
the  late  unhappy  differences  between  G.  Britain  and  the  colonies  have  subsisted, 
hath  deprived  us  of  the  constitutional  mode  of  application  by  refusing  to  have  an 
assembly. 

3'^  That  so  far  from  endeavoring  or  desiring  to  subvert  our  ancient,  and  to  erect 
a  new  form  of  government,  we  will,  at  the  risque  of  our  lives  and  fortunes  support 
and  defend  it  as  it  exists  and  was  exercised  until  the  year  1763  and  that  his  lord- 
ship by  misrepresenting  the  good  people  of  this  colony  as  well  in  his  letters  to  the 
British  minister,  as  in  his  late  Procl:  hath  justly  forfeited  this  confidence. 

4'^  That  his  Majesty's  council  who  advised  the  procl:  beforementioned  have  not 
acted  as  they  were  bound  to  do  from  their  station  in  government,  which  ought  to 
have  led  them  to  be  Mediators  between  the  first  Magistrate  and  the  people,  rather 
than  to  join  in  fixing  an  unjust  and  cruel  stigma  on  their  fellow  subjects. 

5""  That  the  thanks  of  this  com:  are  justly  due  to  the  delegates  of  the  late 
continental  congress,  and  to  the  delegates  from  the  colony  particularly,  for  their 
prudent,  wise  and  active  conduct  in  asserting  the  liberties  of  America:  and  that 
the  design  of  government  v/hich  in  some  instances  we  are  informed,  has  already 
been  carried  into  execution  to  deprive  them  of  their  offices,  civil  and  military, 
tends  manifestly  to  disturb  the  minds  of  the  people  in  general,  and  that  we  con- 
sider every  person  advising  such  a  measure,  or  who  shall  accept  of  any  office  or 
preferment  of  which  any  of  the  noble  asserters  of  American  liberty  have  been 
deprived,  as  an  Enemy  to  his  country. 

Orders  that  the  foregoing  Resolutions  be  forthwith  sent  to  the  printer  to  be 
published  in  the  Gazette. 

Fleet  Cox,  Gent:  is  appointed  Treasurer  to  this  committee. 

A  claim  of  Daniel  Marmaduke  for  riding  to  summon  the  committee  of      20/ 

Also  a  claim  of  Job  Shadrick  for  the  same  service       ....      20/ 

Also  a  claim  of  same  for  another  service  of  same  kind         .         .         .        6/ 

Ordered  that  the  Treasurer  pay  the  above  claim  out  of  the  money  in  his  hands. 

Ordered  that  the  Treasurer  out  of  the  money  in  his  hands  pay  James  Muse  his 
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account  of  £,2.  9 — for  his  expenses  in  furnishing  the  guards  appointed  to  guard 
the  powder  lately  purchased  for  the  use  of  this  committee. 

Resolved  That  every  merchant  or  tractor  who  shall  import  European  goods 
into  this  country  from  any  other  colony  or  district,  shall  before  he  be  permitted  to 
sell  such  goods  produce  to  the  chairman  or  anyone  of  this  committee,  a  certificate 
from  the  Committee  of  the  Colony  county  or  district  from  whence  such  goods  were 
purchased  of  their  having  been  imported  agreeable  to  the  terms  of  the  association 
of  the  continental  congress. 

Tho^  Smith 


At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  Westmoreland  county  on  the  2^^  day  of  June 
17 75,  pursuant  to  a  special  summons  for  that  purpose. 

Present  The  Rev^  M""  Tho'  Smith,  chairman,  J.  A.  Washington,  Rich'^  Parker, 
BurJett  Ashton,  W"  Nelson,  Phil  Smith,  Tho^  Chilton,  Rich^.  Buckner,  Dan'  Tibbs, 
Ben:  Weeks,  Edw^  Sanford,  Jos:  Peirce,  James  Davenport. 

A  certain  doctor  Tho^  Thomson  having  been  duly  summoned  before  the  com- 
mittee to  ans'  a  complaint  for  killing  Lamb  unseasonably  and  contrary  to  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  colony  convention  on  that  head — the  said  Thomson  appeared  and  the 
whole  matter  was  fully  heard  on  Evidence,  and  the  question  being  put  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  said  Thomson  hath  acted  contrary  to  the  sense 
of  the  said  convention,  and  that  said  Thomson  having  said  that  he  has  acted  as  he 
did  without  considering  the  Recommendation  of  the  colony  convention  with  respect 
to  the  not  kiUing  of  Lamb  as  a  prohibition,  and  that  he  should  have  acted  in  that 
respect  conformable  to  the  sentiments  of  this  committee,  he  is  acquitted  of  any 
further  censure  on  that  account. 

Tho^  Smith 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Westmorland  County,  March  26'^  1776. 

Present  W"  Bernard,  Richard  Lee,  Philip  Smith,  Reuben  Jordan  Tho^  Chilton, 
John  Aug:  Washington,  W™  Nelson,  Benedict  Middleton,  Rich"*  Parker,  Dan'  Morgin, 
Jos:  Lane,  Jos:  Peirce. 

Resolved,  that  W™  Bernard,  Gent,  be  appointed  Chairman  pro  tempore. 

Henry  Glass  being  sum"^  before  the  committee  to  answer  a  complaint  ag^*.  him 
preferred  by  Martin  Fisher,  and  appearing  to  the  same  and  it  having  been  proved 
that  he  declared  the  slaves  in  the  part  of  the  country  he  lived  in  being  ill-used  he 
thought  they  would  be  justifiable  to  burn  their  Master's  houses  over  their  heads 
which  would  be  the  least  revenge  they  could  take,  and  upon  being  charged  with 
the  said  Martin  Fisher  with  having  broken  thro'  the  association  in  demanding  a 
higher  price  for  his  goods,  particularly  coffee  and  sugar,  than  he  was  allowed  to 
take,   and   being  threatened   with  a  complaint  against  him  for  such  breach,  he 
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dammed  the  committee  and  declared  he  did  not  regard  them,  and  would  sell  his 
goods  as  he  pleased  and  in  their  teeth  ;  as  this  conduct  of  said  Glass  happened 
before  Institution  of  the  Court  appointed  to  take  cognizance  of  such  matters,  the 
committee  have  thought  the  most  proper  mode  of  dealing  with  him  is  to  hold  him 
out  to  the  censure  of  the  Public,  which  they  now  do,  and  it  is  ordered  that  these 
proceedings  be  transmitted  to  the  printer  to  be  published. 

Committee  adjourned  to  Wednesday  night  if  fair,  if  not  next  fair  day. 

William  Bernard. 


Westmorland  Courthouse,  February  29,  1776, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  commissioners  nominated  by  the  committee  of  the  said 
county,  and  commissioned  by  the  committee  of  safety  of  this  colony,  the  26^^  of 
February,  1776,  pursuant  to  an  ordinance  of  the  colony  convention,  dated  the  i^* 
day  of  December,  last  past,  intitled  "  an  ordinance  for  establishing  a  mode  of  pun- 
ishmeiit  for  the  enemies  to  America  in  this  colony." 

Present.  Richard  Henry  Lee,  John  Aug:  Washington,  Richard  Lee,  and  William 
Bernard  esq'^ 

Richard  Henry  Lee,  esq',  the  first  named  in  the  said  commission  took  the  fol- 
lowing oath,  to  wit,  *'  I,  R.  H.  Lee,  do  swear  that  I  will  well  and  truly  discharge  the 
Duty  of  a  commission  for  the  county  of  Westmorland  agreeable  to  the  ordinance 
intitled,  'An  ordinance  for  establishing  a  mode  of  punishment  of  the  enemies  to 
America  in  this  colony,'  and  that  I  will  do  equal  right  and  justice  to  all  men  to 
the  best  of  my  judgment  without  favour  affection  or  partiality:  "  which  oath  was 
then  administered  by  the  said  R.  H.  Lee,  to  the  said  John  Aug:  Washington, 
Richard  Lee,  and  William  Bernard  esq'^ 

signed 

Richard  Henry  Lee 
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Priceless  manuscript  —  An  old 
brown  and  worn  manuscript  now  pre- 
served in  "  The  Aldrich  Collection  "  of 
"  Autograph  Letters,  Manuscripts  and 
Portraits,"  belonging  to  the  Iowa  state 
library,  is  always  an  object  of  deep  in- 
terest to  the  intelligent  visitor,  and,  with- 
al, has  quite  a  history  of  its  own.  It 
was  written  by  William  Cullen  Bryant  at 
the  age  of  fifteen.  It  covers  both  sides 
of  a  sheet  of  old-fashioned  foolscap 
paper,  beginning  with  a  half-page  letter 
*'  To  my  Respected  Father,"  in  which  the 
writer  offers  for  his  consideration  some 
metrical  translations  from  Virgil,  one  of 
which  is  a  "  Description  of  a  Storm." 
It  would  seem  that  the  father  had  re- 
quested his  son  to  attempt  this  work. 
But  Dr.  Bryant  somehow  forgot  or 
failed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this 
letter,  or  to  make  any  comment  upon 
his  son's  efforts  as  a  translator,  some- 
what to  the  youth's  chagrin.  From  that 
time  the  manuscript  seems  to  have  been 
lost  sight  of  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  Mr.  Bryant  alluded  to  it  in 
some  of  his  writings,  and  after  his  death 
diligent  but  unavailing  search  was  made 
for  it  by  his  surviving  friends.  It  would 
seem  that  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  his 
brother,  John  Howard  Bryant  of  Prince- 
ton, Illinois,  by  whom  it  was  carefully 
retained.  Some  three  or  four  years  ago 
he  gave  it  to  Mr.  Charles  Aldrich  for 
preservation  in  his  collection  in  the  Iowa 
state  library,  where  it  is  now  guarded 
with  jealous  care — a  unique,  priceless 
memento  of  our  country's  greatest  poet. 
Possibly,  photo-lithography  may  some 
day  reproduce  it  for  wider  inspection. 


Mr.  BRYANT  AND    ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

— In  his  recent  work  for  the  "  Ameri- 
can Men  of.  Letters"  series,  Hon.  John 
Bigelow  describes  a  journey  of  Mr. 
Bryant  to  visit  his  brothers  in  Illinois 
in  1832,  "While  crossing  the  prairies 
between  the  Mississippi  river  and  his 
brothers'  plantation,  he  encountered  a 
company  of  Illinois  volunteers  who  were 
moving  south  to  take  part  in  what  is 
commonly  known  as  the  '  Black  Hawk 
war.'  They  were  led  by  a  tall,  awk- 
ward, uncouth  lad,  whose  appearance 
particularly  attracted  Mr.  Bryant's  atten- 
tion, and  whose  conversation  delighted 
him  by  its  breeziness  and  originality.  He 
learned  many  years  afterward,  from  one 
who  had  belonged  to  the  troop,  that 
this  captain  of  theirs  was  named  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  Mr.  Bryant  little  dreamed, 
as  he  scanned  the  ungainly  stripling  and 
listened  to  his  unweeded  jokes,  that 
some  thirty  years  later  it  would  be  his 
duty  to  present  him  to  a  New  York  au- 
dience, and  his  privilege  to  hear  from 
those  very  lips  '  the  decisive  word  of  the 
contest '  which  was  to  result  in  making 
this  captain  of  volunteers,  for  eight  con- 
secutive years,  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic ;  the  central  figure  of  one  of  the 
most  momentous  wars  that  has  ever  yet 
been  waged  among  men,  and  the  signer 
of  the  proclamation  that  delivered  over 
six  millions  of  people  from  slavery." 


Old  PROBABILITIES — The  following 
"  original  poem "  was  written  by  Dr. 
Jenner  as  an  excuse  for  not  accepting 
the  invitation  of  a  friend  to  make  an  ex- 
cursion with  him.     It  was  printed  in  the 
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Ne7i>  England   Farmer's    Almanac    for 
1829. 


1.  The  hollow  winds  begin  to  blow, 

2.  The  clouds  look  black,  the  grass  is  low 

3.  The  soot  falls  down,  the  spaniels  sleep, 

4.  And  spiders  from  their  cobwebs  peep. 

5.  Last  night  the  sun  went  pale  to  bed, 

6.  The  moon  in  halos  hid  his  head  ; 

7.  The  boding  shepherd  heaves  a  sigh, 

8.  For,  see  a  rainbow  spans  the  sky. 

g.  The  walls  are  damp,  the  ditches  smell, 

10.  Clos'd  is  the  pink-ey'd  pimpernell, 

11.  Hark  !  how  the  chairs  and  tables  crack, 

12.  Old  Betty's  joints  are  on  the  rack  ; 

13.  Loud  quack  the  ducks,   the  peacocks 

14.  The  distant  hills  are  looking  nigh. 

15.  How  restless  are  the  snorting  swine, 

16.  The  busy  flies  disturb  the  kine  ; 

17.  Low  o'er  the  grass  the  swallow  wings  : 

18.  The  cricket,  too,  how  sharp  he  sings  ; 

19.  Puss  on  the  hearth,  with  velvet  paws, 


20.  Sits,  wiping  o'er  her  whisker'd  jaws. 

21.  Through  the  clear  stream  the  fishes  rise, 

22.  And  nimbly  catch  th'  incautious  flies  ; 

23.  The  glow-worms,  numerous  and  bright, 
;            24.  Illum'd  the  dewy  dell  last  night. 

25.  At  dusk  the  squalid  toad  was  seen, 

26.  Hopping  and  crawling  o'er  the  green  ; 

27.  'J  he  whirling  wind  the  dust  obeys, 

28.  And  in  the  rapid  eddy  plays  ; 

29.  The  frog  has  chang'd  his  yellow  vest, 

30.  And  in  a  russet  coat  is  drest. 

31.  Though  June,  the  air  is  cold  and  still ; 

32.  The  mellow  blackbird's  voice  is  shrill. 

33.  My  dog.  so  alter'd  in  his  taste, 

34.  Quits  mutton-bones,  on  grass  to  feast  ; 
cry  ;      35-  And  see,  yon  rooks,  how  odd  their  flight, 

36.  They  imitate  the  gliding  kite, 

37.  And  seem  precipitate  to  fall — 

38.  As  if  they  felt  the  piercing  ball, 

39.  'Twill  surely  rain,  I  see  with  sorrow  ; 

40.  Our  jaunt  must  be  put  off  to-morrow. 

Petersfield 
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Universities  of  the  world — Editor 
Magazine  of  American  History :  Some 
one  has  attempted  to  enumerate  the  uni- 
versities and  their  professors,  as  you  will 
see  from  the  following  table  clipped  from 
a  daily  newspaper  : 

"  Norway  has  i  university,  46  profes- 
sors and  880  students. 

France  has  i  university,  180  profes- 
sors and  9,300  students. 

Belgium  has  4  universities,  '^^  profes- 
sors and  2,400  students. 

Holland  has  4  universities,  80  profes- 
sors and  1,600  students. 

Portugal  has  i  university,  40  profes- 
sors and  1,300  students. 

Italy  has  17  universities,  600  profes- 
sors and  11,140  students. 

Sweden  has  2  universities,  173  profes- 
sors and  1,010  students. 


Switzerland  has  3  universities,  90  pro- 
fessors and  2,000  students. 

Russia  has  8  universities,  582  profes- 
sors and  6,900  students. 

Denmark  has  i  univetsity,  40  profes- 
sors and  1,400  students. 

Austria  has  10  universities,  1,810  pro- 
fessors and  13,600  students. 

Spain  has  10  universities,  380  profes- 
sors and  16,200  students. 

Germany  has  21  universities,  1,020 
professors  and  25,084  students. 

The  United  States  of  America  has 
360  universities,  4,240  professors  and 
69,400  students. 

Great  Britain  has  11  universities,  334 
professors  and  13.400  students." 

Who  will  take  up  this  investigation 
and  complete  the  list  ?  We  have  yet  the 
whole  of  South  America  to  hear  from, 
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and  what  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  other  un- 
mentioned  places  ?  Who  will  enlighten 
an  Inquiring  Reader 

Northampton,  Mass. 


Court    of    st.  james — Why    is    the 
Court  of  St.  James  "  so  called  ? 

Wm.  Krause 

MORRISTOWN,    PeNN. 


REPLIES 


Origin  or  first  use  of  surnames 
[xxiii.  169] — They  were  first  used  in 
England  about  the  year  1060,  in  France 
a  little  earlier,  and  in  Ireland  still  later — 
but  were  not  much  known  or  used  during 
the  next  hundred  years  from  above  date. 
It  is  believed  that  two  middle  or  Chris- 
tian names  were  used  in  this  country 
before  they  were  in  England  or  else- 
where, there  having  been  a  Jonas  Lang- 
ford  Redwood  who  was  born  in  Rhode 
Island  in  1706,  but  it  is  probable  that 
they  were  not  common  in  this  country 
until  a  full  half-century  later.  In  Eng- 
land their  first  use  is  said  to  have  been  in 
17 1 7.  Mr.  H.  A.  Hamilton,  in  his  work. 
Quarter  Sessions  fro7?i  Queeti  Elizabeth^ 
says  they  were  first  used  in  that  year, 
and  adds  :  "  The  practice  of  giving  chil- 
dren two  Christian  names  was  unknown 
before  the  period  of  the  Stuarts.  In 
looking  through  so  many  volumes  of 
county  records,  I  have,  of  course,  seen 
many  thousands  arid  tens  of  thousands 
of  proper  names  belonging  to  men  of  all 
ranks  and  degrees,  but  in  no  single  in- 
stance, down  to  the  reign  of  Anne,  have 
I  noticed  any  person  bearing  more  than 
one  Christian  name.  The  first  instance 
occurs  in  17 17,  when  Sir  Coplestone 
Warwick  Barnfield  appears  among  the 
justices  who  attended  the  midsummer 
session  at  Exeter." 

D.  W.  M. 

Western  Reserve  Historical  Society, 
Cleveland,  O. 

Vol.  xxiii.-  No.  4.-24 


Federal  and  anti-federal  [xxiii. 
25] — Hon.  Gerry  W.  Hazelton  says  that 
the  delegates  to  the  convention  of  1787 
"were  elected  by  the  people."  This 
expression  would  be  generally  under- 
stood as  meaning  that  the  delegates 
were  elected  by  a  popular  vote,  which 
is  by  no  means  the  fact,  the  delegates 
being  in  every  case  either  chosen  by  the 
legislatures  or  appointed  by  the  execu- 
tive powers  of  the  states  which  they  sev- 
erally represented,  and  in  no  instance 
being  elected  by  a  popular  vote. 

I  do  not  make  this  correction  as  wish- 
ing to  pick  flaws  in  Mr.  Hazelton's 
reasoning  or  to  take  exceptions  to  his 
conclusions,  for  I  am  in  hearty  accord 
with  his  sentiments,  and  think  that  his 
article,  as  a  whole,  is  most  excellent. 


Engraving  [xxiii.  81,  255] — Colonel 
William  L.  Stone  is  in  error  in  saying 
that  the  sketch  which  accompanied  the 
engraving  of  "Chocorua's  Curse,"  in 
The  Token  for  1830,  was  by  Hawthorne. 
The  sketch  was  by  Lydia  Maria  Child, 
and  in  1832  was  included  in  her  volume 
entitled  The  Coronal  •  A  Collection  oj 
Miscellaneous  Pieces  W7'itten  at  Various 
Times.  The  publisher  of  The  Token  was 
S.  G.  Goodrich,  not  "  S.  C.  Goodrich," 
The  engraving  represents  the  Indian 
chieftain  on  Chocorua  Peak,  not  "  Con- 
way Peak."     The  peak  is  in  Carroll  Co. 

C.  W.  Lewis 
Boston,  Mass. 
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New     YORK      HISTORICAL      SOCIETY  — 

A  stated  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening,  March  4.  President  John  A. 
King  paid  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
John  Jacob  Astor  and  Albert  R.  Galla- 
tin, two  members  of  the  society  recently 
deceased.  The  thanks  of  the  society 
were  presented  to  the  Hon.  John  H.  B. 
Latrobe  of  Baltimore,  for  a  collection 
of  manuscripts  relating  to  the  early  his- 
tory of  steamboat  navigation,  proving 
that  Nicholas  I.  Roosevelt  was  the  in- 
ventor of  the  vertical  wheels  over  the 
sides  of  the  vessel,  which  was  adopted 
by  Fulton  in  1807,  and  made  the  steam- 
boat a  practical  success.  A  fine  portrait 
of  the  late  John  Alstyne,  painted  by 
Elliott,  was  added  to  the  gallery  of  the 
society. 

The  paper  of  the  evening,  "  Coaches 
in  Colonial  New  York,"  was  read  by  Mr. 
George  W.  W.  Houghton  to  a  large  and 
appreciative  audience.  The  details  of 
the  paper  were  very  curious  and  instruc- 
tive. The  first  private  coach  in  New 
York  was  credited  to  Colonel  William 
Smith,  who  was  mayor  of  Tangiers  and 
a  merchant  in  London,  when  he  em- 
barked in  July,  1686,  for  New  York. 
The  lecturer  presented  a  list  of  families 
that  kept  coaches  in  1770  ;  they  num- 
bered in  all  eighty-five  vehicles. 


The  RHODE  ISLAND  HISTORICAL  SO- 
CIETY met  on  the  evening  of  the  25th  of 
February,  and  listened  to  an  interesting 
paper  by  Hon.  William  P.  Sheffield, 
"The  Loyalists  of  Rhode  Island."  He 
threw  considerable  fresh  light  on  a  por- 
tion of  our  Revolutionary  history  seldom 


treated.  After  showing  that  in  every 
civil  state  there  are  two  forces  at  work 
antagonistical  to  each  other,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  give  a  historical  survey  full 
of  genealogical  detail  of  the  operations 
of  the  British  in  Rhode  Island,  and  the 
effect  upon  the  families  connected  with 
those  who  allied  themselves  to  the  side 
of  the  crown.  Property  was  confiscated, 
and  families  were  banished  from  the 
state.  No  small  share  of  the  suffering 
fell  upon  the  women.  The  scarcity  and 
high  prices  of  food  and  clothing,  added  to 
the  anxieties  and  fears  incident  to  their 
nearness  to  the  operations  of  hostile 
forces,  and  the  annoyances  from  preda- 
tory incursions  of  bands  of  foragers, 
the  absence  of  husbands  and  fathers 
in  the  army  or  navy,  all  went  to  increase 
the  distress  of  the  women  of  the  time. 
But  as  great  as  were  the  privations  of 
the  mothers  and  wives  of  the  patriots  of 
that  period,  they  were  surpassed  by  the 
mothers  and  wives  of  the  loyalists,  who 
endured  all  of  the  privations  of  the 
former  and  were  driven  from  their 
homes.  In  many  instances  during  the 
entire  war  they  were  compelled  to  fly  at 
short  intervals  from  one  place  of  inse- 
curity to  another,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
war  they  found  themselves  in  a  state  of 
destitution,  without  a  countrv. 


MiNNISINK  VALLEY  HISTORICAL  SO- 
CIETY held  its  second  annual  meeting  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  February  22  ;  the 
president.  Rev.  Dr.  S.  W.  Mills,  in  the 
chair.  Annual  reports  were  read,  new 
members  were  elected,  and  the  officers 
all  re-elected  for  the  ensuing  year.    The 
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members  of  the  society  and  their  guests 
then  marched  in  a  body  to  the  Dela- 
ware house,  where  a  sumptuous  dinner 
was  served.  The  speeches  that  followed 
the  banquet  were  inspiring  ;  Washington 
being  the  principal  theme  of  them  all, 
as  was  natural  on  his  birthday.  The 
officers  of  this  society  are  :  Rev.  Dr.  S. 
W.  Mills,  president ;  Dr.  S.  Van  Etten, 
Francis  Marvin,  J.  L.  Bonnell,  M.  L. 
Cole,  vice-presidents  ;  Dr.  W.  L.  Cudde- 
back,  recording  secretary  ;  W.  H.  Near- 
pass,  corresponding  secretary  ;  C.  F. 
Van  Inwegen,  treasurer. 


The  state  historical  society  of 
NEBRASKA  held  its  annual  meeting  at 
Lincoln  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  January. 
Hon.  Robert  W.  Furnas  presided.  The 
literary  exercises  consisted  of  the  read- 
ing, by  Hon.  Albert  Watkins,  of  an  inter- 
esting paper  on  "  State  Legislature  and 
Legislation ;  "  after  which  scholarly  pa- 
pers were  presented  by  Professor  Kings- 
ley  on  "  Salem  Witchcraft,"  by  Judge 
Savage  on  "  The  Christening  of  the 
Platte,"  by  Mrs.  M.  B.  Newton  on  "  The 
Educational  History  of  Omaha,"  and  by 
Hon.  H.  W.  Elles  on  "  The  Development 
of  Free  Soil  Doctrine."  The  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  were  chosen,  as  follows  : 
Hon.  Robert  W.  Furnas,  president  ; 
Hon.  Lorenzo  Crounze  and  Hon.  J. 
Sterling  Morton,  vice-presidents  ;  Hon. 
Charles  H.  Gere,  treasurer ;  Professor 
George  E.  Howard,  secretary. 


The  KANSAS  historical  society  held 
its  fourteenth  annual  meeting  on  the 
2ist  of  January  ;  the  president,  Hon. 
William  A.  Phillips,  delivering  a  most 
excellent   address  on  "  The  Lights   and 


Shadows    of     Kansas    History."       He 
said  : 

"  But  a  few  years  ago — you  and  I  can 
remember  the  time — Kansas  was  the 
'  Great  American  Desert  ;'  that  is,  his- 
torically, and  we  have  learned  that  what 
is  called  history  is  not  necessarily 
accurate.  Still  the  '  desert '  was  not 
all  a  myth.  I  can  remember  several 
long  stretches  of  country,  where,  in 
ante-bellum  days,  the  sands  drifted  and 
blew,  where  the  grass  grew  not,  but  a 
few  miniature  plum-trees  might  be  seen, 
or  a  wild  rose-bush.  In  the  course  of 
time,  however,  grass  straggled  over  and 
covered  it,  and  the  squatters  finally  made 
farms  upon  it  ;  and  I  ceased  to  be  posi- 
tive in  my  opinion  concerning  it.  Who 
can  sketch  the  ancient  history  of  Kansas, 
when  in  one  of  the  earth's  mighty  cata- 
clysms all  the  ridges  and  hills  and  peaks 
were  heaved  up  from  the  sea  or  lake 
where  they  had  rested,  and  were  first  in 
narrow  serrated  hills  and  ridges,  with  a 
gorge  at  the  bottom  which  gradually 
filled  up,  and  leveled,  with  washings 
from  thf"  hills,  and  until  the  broad  rich 
valleys  appeared,  and  the  present  Kan- 
sas landscape  took  shape  ?  " 


The  pocumtuck  valley  memorial 
association  of  Deerfield,  Massachusetts, 
held  its  twentieth  annual  meeting  at 
the  Memorial  Hall.  After  the  reading 
of  reports  several  historical  papers  of 
great  interest  were  presented.  Presi- 
dent George  Sheldon,  the  founder  of 
the  institution,  spoke  briefly  ;  Nathaniel 
Hitchcock  read  an  autobiography  of 
Dr.  Joseph  Goodhue,  recently  discov- 
ered ;  Miss  Alice  Baker  read  notes  on 
her  Canadian  experiences,  throwing  light 
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on  affairs  connected  with  the  Deerfield 
captives  in  the  old  French  war ;  and 
Lawyer  S.  O.  Lamb  and  Rev.  Edgar 
Buckingham  made  clever  speeches.  The 
latter  chose  to  talk  about  President 
Sheldon  and  his  wonderful  collection, 
and  his  sustained  earnestness  in  carry- 
ing on  the  work  of  the  association. 
Every  garret  seemed  to  fear  his  pres- 
ence, and  the  old  pots  and  kettles  to 
tremble  at  his  approach.  For  himself, 
Mr.  Buckingham  said  he  should  not  care 
about  the  old  candlesticks,  skillets,  and 
gridirons,  or  an  old  pair  of  shoes  so 
heavy  as  to  be  almost  beyond  lifting  ; 
but  these  things  have  interest,  as  our 
possessions  will  have  to  our  grand- 
children, as  valuable  tokens  of  the  way 
in  which  they  lived.  A  poem  from 
George  B.  Bartlett  of  Concord  gave 
some  spice  to  the  proceedings,  and  F.  M. 
Thompson  of  Greenfield  gave  a  bright 
account  of  a  trip  he  made  over  the 
Rocky  mountains  in  1862. 


The  PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  SO- 
CIETY has  just  been  presented  with  one 
of  the  most  valuable  collections  of  rare 
works  on  colonial  law  which  is  probably 
in  existence  in  this  country.     It  formed 


part  of  the  library  of  the  late  Charle- 
magne Tower,  and  includes  rare  editions 
of  the  laws  of  the  original  colonies, 
together  with  many  works  relating  to 
American  history  in  general.  It  is  said 
to  be  the  most  complete  collection  of 
these  works  extant.  It  comprises  nearly 
two  hundred  volumes  beautifully  bound 
in  polished  levant  morocco  leather,  in 
several  rich  colors,  .the  inside  covers 
being  of  moire  antique  silk,  with  heavy 
gilded  edges.  In  the  inside  face  of  the 
outer  cover  is  a  beautiful  leather  scroll, 
richly  gilded,  and  stamped  with  the  pri- 
vate mark  of  the  collector.  It  contains 
among  its  treasures  the  first  edition  of 
the  laws  of  New  Hampshire,  of  which 
no  other  copy  is  known  to  exist ;  the 
only  known  copy  of  the  laws  of  Ver- 
mont, 1779  ;  the  first  edition  of  the 
laws  of  Massachusetts,  1660,  and  eight 
other  volumes  of  Massachusetts  laws 
printed  before  1700  ;  first  edition  of 
Rhode  Island  laws,  1730  ;  first  edition 
of  Connecticut  laws,  1672  ;  first  edi- 
tion of  New  York  laws,  1694  ;  second 
edition  of  New  Jersey  laws,  1717  ;  first 
edition  of  Pennsylvania  laws,  17 14,  the 
nearest  complete  set  of  Pennsylvania 
session  laws  in  existence. 
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HISTORV  OF  THE  OLD  SOUTH 
CHURCH  (Third  Church),  Boston,  1669- 
1884.  By  Hamilton  Andrews  Hill.  In 
two  volumes,  8vo,  pp.  602  and  688.  Boston 
and  New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Com- 
pany.     iSgo. 

This  noble  work  is  an  important  contribution 
to  Congregational  church  history.  It  is  issued 
in  two  handsome  volumes,  comprising  over 
twelve  hundred  pages,  and  the  illustrations 
are  numerous  and  to  the  point,  two  etchings 
of  old  Boston  being  particularly  good.  The 
author  has  demonstrated  his  ability  to  write 
with  such  grace  and  power  as  to  enable  the 
people  of  to-day  to  better  understand  than  here- 
tofore the  founders  of  New  England  ;  judging 
them  from  their  characters,  principles,  purposes, 
and  achievements,  rather  than  from  what  was  ex- 
ternal, incidental,  and  accessory  in  their  lives. 
He  has  revealed  himself  in  these  pages  as  a 
painstaking  and  accomplished  historian,  and 
while  he  seems  to  have  ever  before  him  the  old 
edifice,  whose  name  is  as  well  known  the  world 
over  as  that  of  Boston,  he  traces  the  church  or- 
ganization itself  and  its  career  through  upwards 
of  two  centuries.  With  quick  insight  into  the 
essence  of  old  records,  he  has  gleaned  what  is 
most  valuable  for  preservation.  He  touches 
incidentally,  but  quite  sufficiently,  on  certain 
vital  questions  as  to  the  exact  place  and  value  of 
written  creeds  in  Congregational  churches,  which 
have  so  recently  been  m.ade  subjects  of  spirited 
discussion  in  many  places.  The  historical  facts 
he  presents  tell  one  unwavering  story,  and  show 
how  grandly  simple  and  vitally  strong  is  the 
Congregational  theory  of  church  government. 
Even  the  Puritan  theology  is  beginning  to  be 
understood  more  intelligently  and  estimated  more 
fairly,  under  the  influence  of  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  quickenings,  which  have  come  of  late  to 
the  Congregational  and  other  churches  of  New 
England.  To  the  author's  mind  the  real  perils 
that  beset  the  truth  and  to  be  feared  are  not 
hostile  aliens,  but  scholasticism  and  over-med- 
dling on  the  part  of  friends  too  anxious  to  save 
the  ark  from  falling.  Those  who  differ  from 
Mr.  Hill  are  entitled  to  their  opinions  ;  but  no 
one  can  deny  the  excellence  of  his  work,  or  read 
it  without  a  more  clear  and  just  appreciation  of 
the  earnest  and  faithful  people  who  inspired  it. 
An  admirable  index  of  thirty-two  pages  is  one  of 
those  features  to  be  expected  from  a  writer  who 
has  lost  scores  of  valuable  hours  in  trying  to 
catch  eel-like  facts  hidden  away  in  the  labyrinths 
of  unindexed  literature  ;  and  very  interesting  is 
the  full  bibliography  of  works  relating  to  "  The 
Old  South  Meeting-House." 


EMIGRATION  AND    IMMIGRATION.     A 

Study   in    Social    Science.       By    Richmond 

M.iYo  Smith,   A.M.     i2mo,  316   pp.     New 

York  :     Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Of  all  the  problems  that  confront  us  in  this 
year  of  grace,  none  are  more  formidable  than 
those  suggested  by  the  above  title.  Shall  we 
check  the  immigration  of  Europeans  ?  Shall  we 
encourage  emigration  of  Southern  negroes  ?  Shall, 
we  open  the  ballot-box  wider  than  heretofore  to 
citizens  naturalized  after  a  brief  sojourn,  or  shall 
we  grant  the  right  of  suffrage  only  after  years  of 
residence  have  familiarized  the  foreigner  with 
our  institutions  ?  These  are  questions  that  per- 
plex many  thoughtful  minds,  and  refuse  to  be 
settled  out  of  hand.  Professor  Smith  has  set 
himself  earnestly  to  the  task  of  presenting  in  a 
concise  form  the  arguments  for  and  against  the 
different  aspects  of  many  of  these  problems. 
Emigration  in  its  modern  meaning  differs  materi- 
ally from  the  migrations,  tribal  and  otherwise, 
of  former  times.  Those  were  mainly  for  con- 
quest, these  are  for  individual  betterment. 
Those  were  concerted  movements,  these  are 
chiefly  the  result  of  individual  enterprise. 

After  devoting  three  chapters  to  the  general 
history  of  migrations.  Professor  Smith  begins  the 
consideration  of  the  problems  of  to-day,  to  the 
consideration  of  which  in  their  various  aspects 
the  body  of  the  book  is  given.  He  has  little  to 
say  about  the  negro  problem  save  to  recognize  it 
as  a  legacy  of  the  slave  period. 

For  convenience  the  author  divides  the  present 
population  of  the  United  States  into  three  groups: 
(i)  the  original  white  colonists  (prior  to  1790)  ; 

(2)  immigrants  since  1790  and  their  descendants  ; 

(3)  the  negroes.  Since  1820  approximately 
accurate  records  have  been  kept,  showing  that 
15,000,000  persons  have  landed  on  our  shores. 
Of  these  the  Germans  are  the  more  numerous 
(4,359,121),  and  the  Irish  come  next  (3,387,279). 
The  percentage  of  Germans  is  at  present  increas- 
ing, and  that  of  the  Irish  is  diminishing. 

Among  the  complications  arising  from  the 
natural  proportions  of  age  and  sex  in  the  great 
body  of  immigrants  is  the  large  percentage  of 
adults,  and  the  tendency  to  settlement  in  large 
cities.  This  necessarily  concentrates  a  large 
foreign  vote  in  a  shape  that  renders  it  peculiarly 
manageable  by  unscrupulous  politicians.  It  is 
only  of  late  years  that  this  tendency  has  excited 
any  serious  alarm,  but  it  would  seem  that  the 
well-disposed  part  of  the  community  is  at  last 
having  its  eyes  opened  to  the  evil  effects  of 
naturalization  laws  requiring  merely  formal  tests. 

Professor  Smith  suggests  that  evidence  as  to 
character  and  fitness  be  required  as  well  as  mere 
proof  of  residence.     The  outbreaks  of  anarchism 
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and  socialism  occur  almost  wholly  among  the 
foreign  population  ;  to  native  Americans  they  are 
wholly  repugnant.  If  these  outbreaks  have  the 
effect  of  arousing  the  popular  conscience  to  the 
clanger  that  threatens  the  Republic  through  un- 
restricted immigration,  they  will  have  accom- 
plished a  worthy  mission.  Thus  possibly  may 
good  come  out  of  evil. 

If  Professor  Smith's  excellent  work  should 
hasten  a  needed  combination  of  Americans 
against  the  dangerous  elements  that  now  largely 
control  our  elections,  he  will  merit  the  thanks  of 
all  patriotic  citizens.  What  better  ground  exists 
for  a  union  of  the  thoughtful  and  well-disposed 
of  both  political  parties,  than  a  combination  to 
remodel  the  naturalization  and  immigration  laws 
in  the  interest  of  the  general  good?  It  is  only 
the  "  bosses"  of  both  parties  who  cling  to  the 
possibility  of  herding  an  ignorant  class  of  voters, 
as  a  guarantee  of  their  own  continuance  in  power. 


AMERICAN  RELIGIOUS  LEADERS  :  DR. 

MUHLENBERG.      By  William   Wilber- 

FORCE    Newton,     D.D,       i6mo,    pp.     272. 

Boston  :    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

The  name  of  William  Augustus  Muhlenberg 
is  perhaps  most  familiarly  known  to  the  world 
at  large  through  the  beautiful  hymn  beginning  : 

"  I  would  not  live  alwaj'^  ;  I  ask  not  to  stay 
Where  storm  after  storm  rises  dark  o'er  the  way.'" 

The  spirit  of  Christian  philosophy  that  breathes 
from  every  line  of  these  familiar  verses  has 
taken  a  strong  hold  of  the  popular  heart,  and 
the  hymn  stands  as  a  perpetual  protest  against 
the  dark  and  gloomy  views  of  death  that  have 
been  mistakenly  fostered  by  a  large  portion  of 
the  priesthood  in  all  denominations.  The  au- 
thor himself,  indeed,  in  his  later  years  endeav- 
ored to  revise  the  hymn,  but  with  scant  success. 
His  latest  revision,  that  of  1876,  is  given  in  an 
appendix  to  the  present  volume  ;  but  we  could 
wish  that  the  original,  as  produced  in  1S24 
when  the  author  was  but  twenty-eight  years  old, 
had  been  presented  instead.  This  view  is  not  in 
accord  witii  that  of  tlie  author  of  the  biography 
before  us,  but  the  hymn  in  its  original  form  has 
made  its  place  in  the  popular  heart,  and  will 
hardly  be  displaced  by  one  which  may  be  more 
correct  in  its  theological  form,  but  which  lacks 
the  inspiration  of  the  earlier  version.  Dr. 
Muhlenberg's  services  are  so  well  epitomized  by 
his  biographer  that  we  can  do  no  better  than  to 
quote  :  "  He  touched  liberalism  with  one  hand, 
and  institutionalism  with  the  other  hand.  He 
founded  the  iirst  church  hospital.  He  estab- 
lished the  free  church  system  ...  in  New 
York  city.  He  developed  the  first  order  of 
Protestant  deaconesses.  He  anticipated  the 
problems  of  socialism  in  his  efforts  to  establish 
St.   Johnland,    and     .     .     .     his  dream   of    an 


inter-ecclesiastical  congress  has  become  a  real- 
ized fact." 

His  life,  as  presented  in  the  present  volume,  is 
one  of  the  most  admirable  of  the  series,  and 
may  well  stand  as  representative  of  the  great  de- 
nomination of  which  he  was  so  conspicuous  a 
member. 


A  HAND-BOOK  OF  FLORIDA.  Part  I., 
Atlantic  Coast.  By  Charles  Ledyard  Nor- 
ton. i2mo,  pp.  280.  New  York  :  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co. 

Although  Florida  has  been  occupied  by  Euro- 
peans for  more  than  three  centuries,  it  is  still 
largely  an  unknown  wilderness.  Within  a  few 
miles  of  the  centre  of  population,  deer,  bear,  and 
panther  are  still  to  be  found,  and  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  state  pine  forests,  interspersed 
with  "hammocks"  of  hard  wood,  stretch  in  an 
almost  unbroken  expanse.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
the  present  guide-book  to  indicate  for  tourists 
and  invalids  the  best  way  of  reaching  the  most 
attractive  and  salubrious  resorts  with  the  least 
expense  and  trouble. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  climate  of  Florida  is 
peculiarly  healthful.  Travelers  who  have  lived 
in  Italy  and  Egypt  testify  their  preference  for 
the  climate  of  Florida.  The  first  half  of  the 
present  volume  is  devoted  to  hints  to  travel- 
ers and  to  a  general  view  of  the  forty-five 
counties  of  the  state.  In  each  case  a  county 
map  is  given,  with  as  much  detail  as  can  be 
introduced  on  a  necessarily  small  scale.  Be- 
sides the  county  maps  is  a  large  chart  of  the 
w^hole  state,  showing  the  great  railroad  lines 
which  now  intersect  one  another  in  somewhat 
perplexing  confusion. 

The  present  volume  covers  only  the  Atlantic 
coast  from  Fernandina  to  Biscayne  Bay — that  is 
to  say,  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula. 
It  describes  the  great  resorts,  St.  Augustine, 
Daytona,  Indian  River,  and  the  like,  as  well  as 
many  regions  not  often  visited  by  tourists.  Ho- 
tel rates,  prices  charged  for  boats,  guides,  and 
horses  are  given  in  most  cases,  and  incidentally 
much  matter  of  historical  interest  is  introduced. 
An  extended  paragraph  history  of  the  State  is 
included  in  the  introductory  matter.  A  second 
edition  of  the  hand-book  is  promised  in  the  fall, 
which  will  cover  the  Gulf  coast,  the  interior  of 
the  peninsula,  and  North  Florida  to  Pensacola 
and  the  western  boundary. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PIANO- 
FORTE. Its  Technical  Development,  and 
the  Trade.  By  Daniel  Spillane.  Illustrated. 
Svo,  pp.  369.  New  York  :  O.  Spillane,  pub- 
lisher.     1890. 
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This  interesting  work  is  the  first  of  its  kind 
published  in  any  country  which  treats  the 
musical  instrument  that  forms  its  theme  from  the 
technical,  histoiical,  industrial,  national,  and 
personal  standpoints.  The  origin  of  the  piano- 
forte is  described,  its  first  manufacturers  in 
Europe  and  in  this  country  are  introduced,  and 
the  gradual  improvement  of  the  instrument  and 
development  of  the  business  is  admirably  pre- 
sented. The  author  aims  to  show  that  the  inven- 
tion and  elaboration  of  musical  instruments  have 
ever  been  governed  by  the  j^rogress  of  the  art 
itself,  as  well  as  by  the  growth  of  the  mechanical 
arts.  He  says  he  has  been  actuated  "  in  shap- 
ing the  policy  of  the  work  by  a  desire  to  elevate  the 
character  of  the  pianoforte  business,  as  a  whole, 
above  mce  commonplace  commercialism,  having 
in  mind  the  large  place  the  piano  has  filled  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty-five  years,  as  a  factor  in  our 
civilization."  Mr.  Spiilane  has  displayed  avast 
amount  of  industrious  and  conscientious  research 
in  the  preparation  of  the  volume,  and  brings  to 
light  many  novel  facts  in  the  remote  history  of 
pianoforte  manufacture.  He  gives  one  valuable 
chapter  on  "  musical  and  trade  journalism,"  and 
is  generous  with  fine  portraits  of  many  of  the 
best-known  piano-makers  of  the  present.  The 
book  has  also  a  very  useful  appendix. 


GREAT     CAPTAINS— ALEXANDER.       A 

History  of  the  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Art  of 
War  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Battle  of 
Issus,  B.  C.  301,  with  a  Detailed  Account  of 
the  Campaigns  of  the  Great  Macedonian.  By 
Theodore  Ayrault  Dodge,  Bvt.  Lieut. - 
Col.  U.  S.  A.  8vo,  pp.  692.  Boston  :  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co. 

The  list  of  military  works  already  published 
from  the  pen  of  Colonel  Dodge  is  important.  It 
includes  The  Campaign  of  Chancellorsville,  A 
Bird's-eye  Vierv  of  our  Civil  War,  Patroclus 
and  Penelope,  A  Chat  in  the  Saddle,  etc.  The 
present  work,  dedicated  to  "  the  American  Sol- 
dier," is  the  most  important  yet  issued,  and 
must  have  cost  its  author  a  vast  amount  of  labor 
which  only  a  literary  worker  can  appreciate.  It 
contains  237  charts,  and  more  than  200  cuts,  illus- 
trative, for  the  most  part,  of  uniforms,  armor, 
weapons,  engines,  and  the  like,  in  great  variety, 
reproduced  from  the  best  authorities.  The  basis  of 
the  history  is  \\iitAnabasisoi  Alexander. by  Arrian 
of  Nicomedia,  who  lived  in  the  second  century 
of  our  era,  and  generally  known  as  Xenophon  s 
Anabasis,  from  the  author's  Athenian  surname, 
Xenophon  the  younger.  Of  the  fifteen  works 
that  he  has  left,  the  Anabasis  is  the  most  im- 
portant. Besides  this  the  numerous  histories  of 
Alexander  have  been  freely  consulted,  and  the 
result  is  doubtless  the  most  complete  presenta- 


tion in  English  of  the  great  Macedonian's  cam- 
paigns that  has  yet  appeared.  The  work  covers 
the  early  history  of  war  in  general,  with  a  study 
of  the  early  Greek  armies  in  their  organization 
and  equipment,  the  art  of  fortification  and  siege 
during  the  campaigns  of  Cyrus,  Darius,  and 
Philip,  down  to  the  time  of  Alexander.  The 
exploits  of  the  last-named  general  are  then  taken 
up  in  detail,  occupying  all  save  the  first  thirteen 
chapters  of  the  book. 

To  the  professional  soldier  it  ])resents  in  con- 
venient form  for  reference  a  vast  amount  of  in- 
formation bcarnig  upon  tactical  formations,  and 
to  the  student  of  history  it  offers  a  ready  means 
of  comparing  the  ancient  methods  of  conducting 
a  campaign  with  those  that  obtain  under  the 
changed  conditions  of  modern  times. 

Each  chapter  is  prefaced  by  a  summary  of  its 
contents,  skillfully  arranged,  so  that  the  reader 
can  at  a  glance  secure  a  good  idea  of  what  fol- 
lows. The  book  is  in  every  respect  creditable 
alike  to  the  industry  and  scholarship  of  the 
author,  and  to  the  liberality  of  the  publishers. 
It  must  at  once  command  a  place  in  every  library 
that  pretends  to  anything  like  a  complete  cat- 
alogue of  works  bearing  upon  the  history  of  the 
art  of  war. 


By   Will    W.    Pfrimmer. 
Buffalo  :     Charles    Wells 


DRIFTWOOD. 

i6mo,     pp.     87. 

Moulton. 

The  author's  strong  point  is  in  his  dialect 
verse,  some  of  which  is  instinct  with  local  color, 
and  realistic  in  its  depiction  of  homely  rural  life. 
When  he  drops  into  plain  English  without  the 
dialect  the  metre  sometimes  halts  a  bit,  and  the 
lines  will  not  scan  satisfactorily.  The  best  of 
the  selections,  however,  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  Mr.  Carleton  or  Mr.  Riley. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  CENTENNIAL  CEL- 
EBRATION of  the  Early  Settlement  of  Ter- 
ritory Northwest  of  the  River  Ohio,  and 
of  the  Establishment  of  Civil  Government 
therein,  held  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  July  15-19 
inclusive,  1S88.  8vo,  pp.  292.  Columbus, 
Ohio.      1889. 

This  carefully  prepared  volume  is  addressed 
in  the  form  of  a  report  to  the  "  Governor  and 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio."  and 
preserves  in  detail  the  interesting  proceedings 
attending  the  centennial  of  the  beginnings  of 
government  in  the  northwest,  held  at  Marietta 
in  July,  1888.  The  descendants  of  the  early 
settlers,  many  of  whom  reside  in  this  part  of 
Ohio,  took  active  part  in  the  celebration,  and 
the  governor  of  the  state,   with  his  official  and 
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domestic  household  and  military  staff,  occupied 
the  residence  of  one  of  the  citizens  of  Marietta 
as  an  executive  mansion  during  the  week  of  fes- 
tivities. The  literary  exercises  in  the  Centen- 
nial Hall  erected  for  the  purpose — music, 
prayers,  ceremonies,  orations,  speeches,  odes, 
poems,  etc.  — continued  for  five  days,  and  con- 
stituted the  celebration  proper.  The  commis- 
sion caused  a  literal  stenographic  report  to  be 
made  of  all  the  exercises  and  addresses  of  each 
session,  and  they  are  included  in  this  volume. 
The  foremost  statesmen  of  the  land,  from  many 
states,  w^ere  present,  also  great  divines,  histori- 
ans, scientists,  jurists,  orators,  poets,  and  journal- 
ists— a  splendid  galaxy  of  men  and  women,  whose 
lives,  characters,  and  achievements  have  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  progress  of  the  age. 
The  accessories,  also,  such  as  the  railway  facili- 
ties, receptions,  concerts,  and  historical  pageant, 
which  afforded  appropriate  setting  for  the  gems 
of  the  celebration  proper,  are  admirably  described 
in  this  volume,  and  they  furnish  some  of  the  finest 
examples  of  a  century's  progress.  The  record  is 
one  of  which  the  country  may  be  proud.  To  all 
who  were  present  on  the  important  occasion  this 
volume  will  come  like  a  graphic  painting  of  fa- 
miliar scenes,  and  to  the  student  of  history  every- 
where it  will  prove  most  useful  and  acceptable. 


AROUND   AND   ABOUT    SOUTH   AMER- 
ICA.    Twenty  Months  of  Quest  and   Query. 
By   Frank   Vincent.       With    Maps,    Plans, 
and  Illustrations.      8vo,  pp.  473.      New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.      1800. 
This  work  is  notable  for  its  grasp   and  clear 
presentation  of  salient    features    and    emphatic 
characteristics.       The    author   traveled    a   great 
distance,  and  has  placed  his  account  of  things 
seen  before   the  reading  public  with  such  skill 
that  the  book  deserves  and  receives  more  than  a 
passing  notice  in    the  pages  of  this  periodical. 
An   article  in  relation  to  it  may  be  fovind  else- 
where.    We  of  North  America  are  beginning  to 
appreciate  the  magnitude  and  possibilities  of  our 
great  southern  continent  and  its  extensive  coun- 
tries— the    Argentine    Republic,    for    instance, 
with  its  fourteen  states,  inexhaustible  agricultu- 
ral resources,  and  mountains  stocked  with  silver, 
gold,  copper,  tin,  and  lead,  in  mines  of  unknown 
value.     This  book  is  opportune  as  well  as  valu- 
able. 


COLLECTIONS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  [Publication 
Fund  Series.  Vols.   XVI.   and  XVII.],   Kem- 


BLE  Papers,  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  for  1883  and 

1884.      8vo,  pp.  626  and  472.      New  York  : 

Printed  for  the  Society. 

The  first  of  these  two  volumes,  fresh  from  the 
press,  contains  order-books  of  two  of  the  British 
commanders  in  New  York — Generals  William 
Howe  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton — that  were  never 
before  printed,  and  are  entirely  unknown  to  his- 
torical writers  and  students.  The  work  thus 
becomes  of  the  greatest  importance  as  an  official 
and  authentic  record  of  the  movements  of  the 
British  army  in  America  during  certain  periods 
of  the  Revolution.  The  volume  opens  with  the 
journal  of  one  of  the  British  officers,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Stephen  Kemble,  from  June,  1773,  to 
October,  1789,  following  which  are  the  order- 
books  of  General  Sir  William  Howe  during  his 
command  in  America,  from  November  15,  1775, 
to  May  23,  1778,  and  of  his  successor.  General 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  from  May  24  to  July  5,  1778, 
the  day  the  British  army  reached  Sandy  Hook 
from  its  march  across  New  Jersey  after  evacuat- 
ing Philadelphia.  The  manuscript  journals  are 
in  several  small  leather-bound  books  in  Colonel 
Kemble's  own  neat  handwriting,  and  the  society 
acknowledges  its  indebtedness  for  the  privilege 
of  publishing  them  to  Mr.  Peter  Kemble  of  New- 
York.  The  order-books  are  in  the  writing  of 
a  practiced  clerk  in  Colonel  Kemble's  office, 
and  are  of  very  great  as  well  as  unique  value. 
Kemble  was  with  General  Gage  in  Boston  in 
1774,  as  deputy-adjutant-general,  and  as  such 
continued  with  him  and  his  successor.  General 
Howe,  through  the  siege  and  evacuation  of  Bos- 
ton. The  second  volume  contains  data  of  the 
most  interesting  character  about  Kemble's  com- 
mand, in  1780  and  1781,  as  brigadier-general  of 
the  British  expedition  for  tlje  capture  of  Nica- 
ragua and  the  Spanish  Main,  and  the  control  of 
the  canal  route  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  all  of  M'hich 
is  here  printed  for  the  first  time.  No  account, 
official  or  otherwise,  of  this  very  important  move- 
ment has  ever  before  been  given  to  the  world, 
and  at  this  time,  when  the  Nicaragua  canal  is 
actually  begun  by  American  enterprise,  the  vol- 
ume becomes  of  unusual  interest.  The  maps  in 
the  work  are  fac-simile  copies  of  those  in  manu- 
script made  by  the  officers  of  the  expedition  at 
the  time,  and  preserved  by  Colonel  Kemble. 
The  history  of  the  Kemble  family  is  one  of  in- 
terest, the  father  of  the  author  of  this  journal 
settling  at  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  about 
1730.  The  mother  of  Colonel  Kemble  was 
Gertrude  Bayard,  whose  two  grandfathers  were 
Nicholas  Bayard  and  the  Hon.  Stephanus  Van 
Cortland t  of  New  York.  Margaret,  the  sister 
of  Colonel  Kemble,  was  the  wife  of  General" 
Gage. 
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SPANISH    PIONEER    HOUSES    OF    CALIFORNIA 

OF  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  Spanish  pioneer  period  in  California 
historians  as  yet  have  given  but  scattered  glimpses  through  a  large 
and  almost  unexplored  territory.  It  is  not  difficult  to  find  good  reason  for 
this  strange  neglect  of  the  early  picturesque  homesteads.  The  social  and 
religious  aspects  of  mission  organizations  were  profoundly  impressive,  not 
only  in  their  prime,  but  also  in  their  decay  and  ruin.  Even  their  material  as- 
pect drew  the  attention  of  every  visitor  to  the  obscure  province,  and  many 
received  the  bountiful  hospitality  of  the  mission  fathers.  Compared  with 
these  grave  and  imposing  structures  the  modest  Spanish  homes,  whether 
in  the  villages,  or  on  the  league-wide  ranchos  of  the  broad  Californian  val- 
leys, made  little  or  no  impression  upon  the  traveler.  Such  writers  as 
described  from  personal  observation  the  life  and  manners  of  California  in 
the  first  forty  years  of  the  century  have  much  to  say  about  the  gracious 
courtesy  of  the  proud  and  wealthy  Spanish  families,  but  most  of  their  archi- 
tectural descriptions  are  of  missions,  and  of  a  few  residences  in  the  larger 
towns  of  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  Monterey  and  Yerba  Buena. 

"  Adobes  "  in  California  may  mean  anything  from  a  hovel  to  a  palace. 
The  Indians,  driven  from  their  lands,  living  poor  and  despised  in  the  rocky 
canons,  have  forgotten  the  art  the  Franciscan  fathers  taught  them — they 
build  only  huts  of  tule,  or  willow  brush,  woven  together,  and  thatched  with 
coarse  marsh-grass.  The  Mexicans,  or  "  native  Californians,"  make  adobe 
shanties  still,  or  live  in  the  more  massive  adobe  structures  reared  by  the 
proud  Spanish  leaders,  whose  vast  estates  covered  whole  modern  counties. 
But  as  the  old  race  has  dwindled,  and  ownership  of  the  land  has  gone  into 
American  hands,  the  adobes  are  everywhere  crumbling  into  utter  ruin. 
Hundreds  of  them  are  already  so  far  destroyed  that  one  can  with  difficulty 
ascertain  the  sites.  The  roofs  are  gone,  the  walls  leveled,  and  the  plow 
has  done  the  rest. 

Worst  of  all,  there  is  not,  there  never  has  been,  any  map  on  which  the 
early  Spanish  houses,  now  in  ruins,  or  entirely  gone,  can  be  located.  No 
one,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  ever  taken  up  this  interesting  subject.     No 
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Pacific  coast  antiquarian  has  yet  mapped  out  the  adobe  ruins  of  even  a 
single  township,  county  or  district,  whilst  years  of  painstaking  work  would 
be  needed  to  number  and  classify  the  ruins  in  the  state.  All  over  the  por- 
tions of  California  which  were  settled  before  the  American  conquest,  and  in 
some  places  since  settled,  there  are  adobe  houses.  Nearly  all  belong  to  the 
old  Spanish  era,  but  some  were  built  by  Americans  who  had  settled  in  the 
country,  and  a  few  were  built  as  late  as  1852.  In  the  interior  they  are 
found  from  the  Tejon  Pass,  at  the  head  of  the  San  Joaquin,  to  Shasta 
county,  Major  P.  B.  Reading's  large  adobe,  on  the  Upper  Sacramento,  near 
Middle  creek,  marking  the  extreme  northern  limit  of  the  adobe  house.  On 
the  coast  old  adobe  ruins  abound  from  Marin,  Sonoma,  Napa  and  Solano, 
on  the  north,  to  the  borders  of  Mexico  on  the  south. 

In  the  coast  range,  north  of  San  Francisco  bay,  the  Spanish  homes  were 
few  and  far  between.  The  Marin  county  adobe  was  nearest  to  the  coast; 
inland  were  Vallejos  in  Santa  Rosa,  Vacas  in  Solano,  the  Berryessas  far  up 
in  Napa,  and  quite  a  settlement  at  Sonoma,  where  the  late  General  Vallejo 
settled.  There  were  several  prominent  Spanish  families  near  the  Car- 
quinez  straits,  on  the  southern  shore.  Here  the  large  adobe  of  one  of  the 
Berryessa  brothers  still  stands,  also  the  ruins  of  the  Martinez  adobe,  and 
that  of  the  Castros.  Five  miles  from  Martinez,  the  town  of  Pacheco  marks 
the  old  home  of  the  Spanish  family  of  that  name,  who  once  owned  leagues 
of  land  from  the  straits  to  INIonte  Diablo. 

]\Iany  of  the  most  interesting  remains  of  old  adobes  are  in  the  foot- 
hills, and  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  any  one  who  knows  anything  about 
their  history.  The  owner  of  the  land,  when  asked,  usually  says:  "  Don't 
know  :  some  Greaser." 

**  But,"  one  asks,  '*  was  it  a  Mexican  or  a  Spanish  family  living  here, 
when  you  bought  the  land,  and  what  was  their  name?" 

"  Don't  know." 

I  was  once  driving  over  the  low  foot-hills  at  the  verge  of  the  Sierras, 
in  Merced  county,  near  Bear  creek.  In  a  field,  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
road,  there  was  a  picturesque  old  adobe  ruin.  Only  the  end  wall  and 
gable  were  standing,  the  rest  hrfd  fallen  into  the  very  unusual  adjunct  of 
an  adobe — an  ample  cellar.  The  large,  round  rafters,  unhewn,  squared  at 
the  ends  to  fit  into  sockets  left  in  the  wall,  had  been  pulled  out,  and  the 
roof  had  disappeared.  No  one  in  the  region  knew  who  built  the  adobe 
or  could  give  any  clew  to  the  probable  date.  The  locality  is  so  far  out  of 
the  usual  Spanish  districts  that  I  should  attribute  it  to  some  American 
stock-rancher,  with  perhaps  a  Spanish  wife  and  Mexican  servants.  This 
might  bring  its  date  down  to  the  early  fifties,  which  the  marks  of  a  saw  in 
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;e  major  reading  adobe 


the  window  casings  would  confirm.  In  the  coast  range  one  often  finds 
adobes  which  belong  to  the  early  part  of  the  century.  They  are  always 
in  wonderfully  beautiful  situations,  too  ;  on  headlands  of  hill,  pushing  out 
into  a  valley,  or  sheltered  in  some  warm  nook,  by  ever-living  waters.  Trees, 
planted  by  the  Spanish  founders,  still  remain  in  many  cases — olives,  figs, 
and  the  scarlet-berried  pepper-tree. 

It  is  always  desirable  to  illustrate  a  subject  of  this  sort  by  taking  a 
familiar  portion  of  it  for  closer  study.  The  San  Gabriel  valley,  the  hills 
of  San  Luis  Obispo,  the  Santa  Margarita,  and  the  great  expanse  of  the 
Salinas,  all  offer  unexplored  fields  for  any  antiquarian  who  wishes  to  locate 
and  study  adobe  ruins.  But  there  is  a  smaller,  yet  perhaps  not  less  im- 
portant, territory  where  I  have  spent  much  time  over  the  details  of  the 
subject,  and  from  this  field  I  will  draw  some  further  illustrations. 

Alameda  county  lies  east  of  San  Francisco  bay,  and  occupies  a  portion 
of  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  with  the  foot-hills  and  small  valleys  of  some 
twenty  miles  of  the  Contra  Costa  range.  It  covers  about  800  square 
miles  of  country,  and  most  of  it  was  owned  by  Spanish  families  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest.     The  old  Mission  San  Jose,  established  in  1799,  is  at 
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the  base  of  Mission  peak,  in  Washington  township,  the  most  southern 
township  in  the  county,  and  the  one  first  settled.  Spanish  life  in  this 
region  began,  then,  with  the  century.  The  Peraltas,  Alvisos,  Vallejos, 
Sunols,  Pachecos,  Romeros,  Higuerras,  and  ^Estudillos,  with  their  relations, 
friends  and  retainers,  had  peaceable  possession,  and  held  vast  estates  under 
grants  from  various  governors  of  California,  or  from  Mexico  direct.  They 
were  absolute  masters  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  their  homesteads  were 
the  only  buildings,  except  the  mission,  in  the  territory,  but  it  has  now 
become  difficult  to  trace  the  history  of  any  except  a  few  of  the  largest  and 
most  permanent  of  these  structures. 

Taking  for  local  purposes  the  oldest  subdivision  of  the  county,  Wash- 
ington township,  which  covers  about  one  hundred  square  miles,  I  have 
found  many  adobes  still  standing  within  its  boundaries,  and  the  traces  of 
many  others.  The  pretentious  '*  County  History,"  of  six  hundred  pages, 
mentions  only  two  adobes  in  this  township.  There  are  twenty-nine  which 
I  have  located,  and  a  few  more  are  probably  to  be  found  in  the  foot-hills. 

The  old  adobes  of  Washington  township  are  not  of  equal  interest  or 
importance,  but  they  well  illustrate  all  the  leading  types.  At  the  mission 
the  largest  adobe  in  the  county  still  stands,  though  much  shattered  by  the 
earthquake  of  1868,  which  destroyed  the  old  church.  It  was  the  dwelling 
of  the  priests,  but  is  now  used  as  a  wine-cellar.  It  was  roofed  with  large 
red  tiles,  carved  and  heavy,  imported  from  Mexico.  These  still  remain 
on  one  slope  of  the  roof ;  on  the  other,  the  rafters  have  given  way,  and  the 
tiles  were  replaced  by  modern  shingles.  Grape-vines  climb  over  the  wide, 
strong  framework  of  the  porches,  which  was  hewn  in  forests  some  twenty 
miles  distant.  Another  large  adobe,  across  the  street  of  the  village,  was 
the  residence  of  Don  J.  J.  Vallejo,  "  major  domo  "  of  the  mission,  and  the 
head  of  the  Alameda  branch  of  the  famous  Vallejo  family.  This  was 
the  "  mansion  house"  of  the  whole  region.  A  third,  small  adobe,  in  par- 
tial ruins,  stands  in  the  upper  end  of  the  old  mission  garden,  and  was 
probably  the  watch-house  of  the  soldiers  on  guard  against  descents  of 
wild  Indians  from  the  hills.  There  is  a  fine  old  avenue  of  olive  and  pear 
trees;  there  were  fig  avenues,  but  they  were  cut  down  years  ago.  Deep 
sockets  cut  in  a  great  rock  by  a  stream  show  where  the  Spanish  pioneers 
had  a  hand-mill  to  grind  their  wheat,  and  an  olive  mill  to  crush  their  oil. 
An  acre  of  old  vines,  planted  ninety  years  ago,  still  bears  excellent  grapes. 
Here  and  there  through  the  village  are  bits  of  wall,  or  at  least  the  ground 
course  of  adobes,  fast  disappearing;  seven  or  eight  such  ruins  of  buildings 
can  be  found  by  careful  observation. 

South  of  the  mission,  toward   the   Warm  Springs,  the   Higuerras  held 
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sway,  and  there  are  two  adobes  in  moderate  repair,  and  one  or  two  remains 
of  buildings.  The  hot  sulphur  springs  here  were  much  visited  by  the  In- 
dian tribes  '*  from  time  immemorial,"  and  the  Spanish  settlers  resorted  to 
the  place  from  the  whole  valley. 

Niles,  on  Alameda  creek,  is  the  place  where  Commander  Pages,  the 
Spanish  explorer  of  1772,  camped  one  April  day,  and  saw  deer  and  griz- 
zlies feeding  in  the  broad  valley.  Don  Vallejo  built  an  adobe  mill  here, 
bringing 
the  water 
by  a  ditch 
along  the 
hill  -  side. 
The  mill- 
stones 
and  rude 
machin- 
ery were 
imported 


from    Spain    and 
Mexico.    An  adobe 

THE  DON  VALLEJO  ADOBE,  THE  "MANSION   HOUSE"   OF  THE  REGION.  h  O  U  S  e       whlcll        lie 

commenced  build- 
ing was  never  finished,  for  the  rapid  growth  of  American  interests  in  the 
valley  soon  swept  away  the  old  Spanish  land-owners.  Farther  out, in  the 
*'  flat "  near  the  creek,  was  a  small  adobe,  now  used  by  a  nursery  company 
as  a  tree-packing  house.  Against  the  hill,  near  Niles,  are  two  long  low 
parallel  ridges  which  mark  the  Vallejo  ''  brick-yards,"  where  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  adobes  were  mixed,  moulded,  and  put  to  dry  in  the  sun  for 
use  in  his  various  buildings  near  Niles. 
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The  finest  old  adobe  in  the  Niles  region  is  situated  in  a  small,  sheltered 
valley  near  the  main  Niles  canon.  It  was  built  and  occupied  by  a  half-brother 
of  Don  Vallejo's,  and  early  in  the  fifties  passed  into  possession  of  a  cattle- 
raiser  named  Rankin,  who  made  some  cheap  wooden  additions,  and  lived 
for  many  years  in  the  house.  It  has  now  been  deserted  for  some  fifteen 
years.  Like  all  the  California  adobes  the  walls  are  dark  except  where  plas- 
tered, and  very  different  in  effect  from  the  adobes  of  the  Rio  Grande  valley. 

The  Alviso  homestead  was  far  out  in  the  open  plain,  near  the  bay  shore, 
by  a  willow  copse.  It  was  a  fine  old  mansion,  with  a  smaller  house  near, 
but  only  low  walls  are  left  to  mark  the  place.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
young  men  of  that  dashing  family,  the  wildest  riders  in  the  valley,  could 
"  travel  all  day  on  their  own  lands,"  but  for  years  they  have  not  owned  an 
acre. 

The  Pacheco  house  stood  on  Alameda  creek,  about  three  miles  from 
Alviso's,  and  Romero  lived  near  with  his  "  fandango  house,"  but  neither 
of  them  held  grants.  The  Sunols  in  Sunol  valley  had  two  large  adobes, 
and  farther  east,  in  another  township,  Robert  Livermore,  who  had  married 
a  Spanish  wife,  ruled  a  vast  estate  of  vale  and  hill. 

Such  were  the  more  important  Spanish-built  adobes.  After  the  Ameri- 
cans came,  Alcalde  Smith  repaired  a  fallen  adobe  between  the  mission  and 
Niles  and  lived  there.  Tom  Naile,  who  had  ''  married  a  Spaniard,"  hired 
Indians  and  built  a  large  and  fine  adobe  in  the  valley,  sold  it  with  his 
"land  claim  "  to  a  plain  American  farmer,  and  moved  back  into  the  hills. 

The  archaeological  map  of  Washington  township  ought  to  show  all 
these,  with  a  few  more  scattered  through  the  foot-hills,  where  the  poor 
fragments  of  the  old  Spanish  families  found  refuge  when  driven  from  the 
richer  valleys.  But  such  a  map  might  do  more  than  this  :  there  were  other 
works  of  that  period  which  have  left  a  trace  on  the  land. 

First  of  these  were  the  famous  "  ditch  fences  "  of  the  Spanish  settlers. 
They  had  extensive  wheat-fields  to  supply  the  mission,  and  the  Russians 
from  Fort  Ross,  whose  otter-hunting  schooners  often  cast  anchor  in  one 
of  the  salt-water  creeks  near  the  bay  and  loaded  up  with  hides,  tallow,  and 
wheat.  In  order  to  keep  tlie  cattle  out  of  the  fields,  the  Spaniards  made 
their  Indians  dig  deep  ditches  with  almost  perpendicular  sides,  and  per- 
haps six  feet  wide.  As  soon  as  they  were  neglected  the  winter  rains 
began  to  destroy  them,  and  the  plow  of  the  American  farmer  completed 
the  work,  so  that  it  is  now  difficult  to  trace  them  for  a  rod  at  a  time.  The 
four  most  important  ditches  in  the  township  enclosed  an  area  of  about 
1,200  acres  in  a  rhomboidal  form.  About  the  mission,  hedges  of  nopal 
and  walls  of  adobe  protected  the  gardens. 
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The  largest  water-ditch  in  the  township  was  one  which  was  dug  by  Don 
Vallejo,  after  the  American  occupation.  It  started  from  the  Alameda 
creek,  and  was  intended  to  carry  water  over  large  tracts  ten  miles  north. 
The  cost  of  construction  was  very  great,  all  on  borrowed  capital.  When 
the  ditch  was  finished,  it  was  discovered  that  it  "  ran  up-hill,"  and  so  could 


ADOBE    RUIN   NEAR    MOUNT   TAMALPAIS. 


INDIAN  HUTS,  COMMON  IN  CEN- 
TRAL AND  SOUTHERN  CALI- 
FORNIA. 


never  deliver  a  drop 
of  water. 

There  were  sev- 
eral small  "  zanjas  " 
in  the  valley  used 
for  irrigating  gar- 
dens, but  they  have 
left  little  trace.  The 
"Vallejo  ditch"  still  winds  its  futile  course  around  the  hills,  above  the 
valley,  for  several  miles.  The  first  cemetery  that  the  old  Spanish  families 
established  was  adjoining  the  mission  church.  Here  the  Vallejos,  Pache- 
cos,  Alvisos,  and  other  aristocratic  families  of  the  Spanish  period,  buried 
their  dead  in  consecrated  ground.  The  huge  cross,  which  stood  so  high 
that  its  shadow  at  noonday  fell  far  across  the  little  plot,  was  made  of  two 
redwood  trunks,  dragged   by  men   and  mustangs   from  the   San   Antonio 
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forests.  The  converted  Indians  had  a  cemetery  of  their  own,  half  a  mile 
•distant,  on  a  low  hill,  crowned  by  a  similarly  imposing  cross.  There,  to  this 
day,  one  can  dig  up  hundreds  of  round  "  wampum-beads  "  which  the  Indians 
were  permitted  to  wear  as  ornaments,  and  to  have  buried  with  them. 

Perhaps  these  notes  from  studies  made  in  this  single  township  may 
interest  others  to  map  out  and  list  the  adobe  ruins  elsewhere.  The  Ameri- 
can pioneer,  with  his  many  good  qualities,  possesses  an  invincible  contempt 
for  the  conquered  and  all  his  belongings.  It  seems  to  him  profane  to  call 
these  stately  old  gentlemen  who  dwelt  here  so  long,  "  the  Spanish  pio- 
neers,'* or  to  search  out  their  crumbling,  deserted  homes  in  the  lovely  Cali- 
fornian  valleys.  But  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  work  that  is  waiting  to  be  done, 
and  it  can  only  be  accomplished  by  one  who  is  in  sympathy  with  the  best 
elements  of  the  Spanish  character.  It  is  from  the  few  survivors  of  the  old 
families  of  Spanish  California  that  one  must  gather,  bit  by  bit,  the  lost 
fragments  of  the  story. 

There  is  certainly  room  for  the  historian  of  the  homes  of  the  period. 
The  details  of  old  Californian  life  have  never  been  set  forth  with  the  happy 
combination  of  literary  skill  and  accuracy  which  is  all  that  is  needed  to 
restore  a  lost  pastoral  in  prose.  The  feasts  and  fasts,  the  courtings  and 
marriages,  and  all  the  incidents  of  that  forgotten  past,  linger  most  about  the 
ruined  adobes  and  by  neglected  vineyards  and  long  waste  gardens,  the 
very  names  of  whose  Spanish  masters  have  perished  from  the  earth. 

To  me,  at  least,  the  scattered  Spanish  pioneer  homes,  away  from  the 
ancient  towns,  possess  the  larger  interest.  The  *'  Mexican  cjuarter  "  of  Los 
Angeles,  for  instance,  is  too  much  of  a  contrast  with  the  great,  thriving 
city  that  is  swallowing  it  up.  The  very  houses  are  patched  with  all  that  is 
raw  and  modern  ;  they  are  stables  and  store-houses  and  cattle  sheds  ;  the 
Spanish  life  has  become  a  myth  in  the  ancient  pueblo.  But  when  one  finds 
a  ruined  adobe  farmhouse  in  a  canon,  there  the  past  lingers,  and  will  re- 
main as  long  as  one  gray  block  withstands  the  rain-beat.  The  more  one 
studies  these  scattered  adobe  ruins,  the  more  he  will  know  about  the  Span- 
ish pioneers  of  California  and  their  early,  interesting  history.  They  built 
more  houses  in  this  state  than  is  generally  supposed.  Here  in  Alameda 
county  there  are,  perhaps,  fifty  old  adobes,  and  Alameda  was  never  as 
thickly  settled  in  the  Spanish  days  as  were  Santa  Clara,  Monterey,  and  the 
more  southern  counties. 

NiLEs,  California. 


PORTRAIT    OF    PHILIP    LIVINGSTON,    THE    SIGNER 

1716-1778 

The  portrait  of  the  well-known  distinguished  member  of  the  Living- 
ston family  of  New  York,  which  we  present  to  our  readers  on  the  following 
page,  is  from  a  valuable  painting  in  possession  of  Gen.  S.  Van  Rensselaer 
Cruger,  and  is  said  to  be  the  only  correct  likeness  of  the  sagacious  patriot 
after  he  had  passed  middle  life.  Philip  Livingston  is  no  stranger  to  our 
readers,  not  less  than  three  sketches  bearing  upon  his  character  and  career 
having  appeared,  from  time  to  time,  in  our  pages.*  In  December,  1885,  a 
sketch  of  his  Brooklyn  home  was  furnished  us  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  E. 
Pierrepont,  from  memory ;  and  a  picture  of  his  tomb  in  York,  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  died  while  in  attendance  as  a  member  of  the  continental  con- 
gress, appeared  in  the  same  issue.  He  was  a  man  of  exceptional  public 
spirit,  irrespective  of  his  politics  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  American 
independence.  He  was  a  prominent  factor  in  the  establishment  of  the 
New  York  Society  Library  and  in  the  birth  of  King's  (now  Columbia) 
college,  was  among  the  founders  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  one  of 
the  first  governors  of  the  New  York  hospital,  chartered  in  1771. 

He  was  sixty  years  of  age  when  he  signed  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. He  had  entered  upon  his  public  services  as  alderman  in  1754,  hold- 
ing that  position  for  eight  consecutive  years.  He  was  from  1759  to 
1769,  ten  years,  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  New  York,  and  one  of  the 
prominent  New  York  delegates  to  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  in  1765,  which 
held  its  sessions  in  the  old  city  hall  in  Wall  street.  The  petition  to  the 
house  of  lords,  which  emanated  from  that  body,  was  written  by  Philip 
Livingston,  and  it  conveyed  an  element  of  decision  to  the  government 
across  the  water  that  was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  startling.  As  speaker 
of  the  New  York  assembly,  he  signed  another  remarkable  document,  w^hich 
boldly  declared  :  '^  This  colony  (New  York)  lawfully  and  constitutionally 
has  and  enjoys  an  internal  legislature  of  its  own,  in  which  the  crown  and 
the  people  of  this  colony  are  constitutionally  represented,  and  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  said  legislature  cannot  lawfully  or  constitutionally 
be  suspended,  abridged,  abrogated,  or  annulled  by  any  power,  authority, 
or  prerogative  whatsoever  ;  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  ordinarily  exer- 
cised for  prorogations  and  dissolutions  only  excepted."     This  was  in  1768, 

*  See  vol.  i.  301-305,  ix.  330-331,  xiv.  546-555. 
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and  the  royal  governor  of  the  province  was  so  affronted  that  he  dissolved 
the  assembly  on  the  2d  of  January,  1769,  and  in  the  election  which  fol- 
lowed, Philip  Livingston  lost  his  seat. 

He  was  a  college-bred  man  of  broad  intelligence,  and  whether  brilliant 
or  otherwise  possessed  great  force  of  will,  benevolence,  astute  judgment, 
and  marked  ability  in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  His  features  looking  down 
upon  us  are  expressive  of  the  sterling  qualities  for  which  he  is  justly  famed. 


CONSTITUTIONAL    ASPECT     OF     KENTUCKY'S    STRUGGLE 

FOR   AUTONOMY 

1 784- 1 792 

The  political  history  of  a  people  is  the  story  of  its  emotions;  its  laws 
are  the  records  of  its  sober  second  thoughts.  Consequently  constitutional 
history  affords  less  that  is  striking  and  picturesque,  but  more  that  is  stable 
and  true,  than  any  other  department  of  history.  It  is  judicial  in  its  atti- 
tudes. It  considers  only  those  thoughts  which  ripen  into  deeds  ;  only 
those  deeds  which  are  big  with  import  for  the  future.  An  interesting 
commentary  upon  the  character  of  a  people  is  afforded  by  the  degree  of 
resemblance  to  be  observed  between  its  constitutional  and  political  his- 
tories. A  phlegmatic  and  impulsive  people  both  draw  these  departments 
together  ;  the  one  doing  all  things  gravely  and  within  the  limits  of  its 
laws,  the  other  writing  every  hot  thought  upon  the  statute-book.  Certain 
periods  of  the  history  of  Holland  and  France  well  illustrate  these  con- 
ditions. On  the  other  hand  a  people  at  once  progressive  and  conservative, 
such  as  the  English  people  has  ever  been,  generally  offers  an  instructive 
contrast  between  these  departments  of  its  history.  Indeed,  the  wise  way 
in  which  the  English  people  winnowed  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  after  every 
threshing,  is  the  lesson  the  world  has  found  best  worth  learning.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  how  the  old  story  retells  itself  in  history  ;  how  a  his- 
toric heredity  rules  the  destiny  of  a  race.  In  the  little  drama  of  Kentucky's 
struggle  for  autonomy  we  have  a  pretty  miniature,  which  shows  the  con- 
flict between  passion  and  patience,  politics  and  law,  in  a  very  suggestive 
contrast.    . 

Kentucky  was  thrust  into  the  great  trans-Appalachian  region  like  an 
entering  wedge  of  civilization.  It  contained  few  settled  inhabitants  at  the 
coming  of  the  white  man.  It  was  claimed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  several 
tribes,  but  in  truth  it  was  a  common  hunting  and  battle  ground.  Its  rich 
blue  grass  valleys  and  frequent  salt  licks  attracted  quantities  of  game. 
These  the  tribes  east,  west,  north,  and  south  assiduously  pursued.  A 
great  war  trace  lay  right  across  its  territory,  uniting  with  a  bloody  cincture 
the  dominant  tribes  of  north  and  south,  the  representatives  of  different 
and  bitterly  hostile  races.  The  hunting  parties  of  one  tribe  so  often  met 
the  war  parties  of  others   that  he  who   hunted  the   deer  and  the  buffalo 
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amid  the  waving  cane-brakes  took  his  life  in  his  hand.  The  result  was 
that  the  Indians  who  roamed  the  country  between  the  Ohio  and  the 
Tennessee  were  always  equipped  alike  for  war  and  the  chase.  Hence  the 
force  of  the  remark  of  the  old  Indian  to  Boone  at  the  close  of  one  of  the 
treaty-making  meetings :  ''  Brother,  we  have  given  you  a  fine  land,  but  I 
believe  you  will  find  trouble  in  settling  it." 

It  was  too  true.  Yet  every  effort  was  made  to  secure  the  acquiescence 
of  the  Indians  in  the  settlement  of  this  territory.  "  By  fair  and  repeated 
treaties — first  in  1768  with  the  six  nations,  by  which  the  Indian  title  to 
Kentucky  was  extinguished  as  far  south  as  the  Tennessee  river ;  second, 
by  the  treaty  with  the  Shawnees  with  Lord  Dunmore,  1774  ;  third,  by  the 
treaty  with  the  Cherokees  in  1775,  in  consideration  of  10,000  pounds  ster- 
ling their  title  was  extinguished  to  that  portion  of  Kentucky  between  the 
river  of  that  name  and  the  Cumberland  mountains  and  Cumberland  river  ; 
also  by  the  treaty  of  Fort  Mcintosh  in  1785,  confirmed  and  enlarged  by 
the  treaty  of  Greenville  in  1795  ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  treaty  with  the  Chick- 
esaws  in  18 18 — all  that  part  of  Kentucky  west  of  the  Tennessee  and  south 
of  the  Ohio  was  acquired." 

The  Indians  sold,  under  inducement  of  fraud  and  duress  in  most  cases 
it  is  too  true,  land  which  they  did  not  possess  and  to  which  they  could  not 
give  possession.  Their  cessions  were,  however,  in  the  nature  of  quit- 
claims. Whatever  was  the  legal  aspect  of  the  case,  the  Indians  knew 
nothing  of  legal  distinctions  and  had  never  heard  of  a  policy  of  laissez 
faire.  They  therefore  took  all  that  was  given  them,  and  when  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  took  as  much  more  as  they  could  get,  whether  in  the  form 
of  property  or  of  scalps. 

When  once  immigration  commenced  it  flowed  over  the  mountains 
into  the  western  valleys.  The  Ohio  river  and  the  wilderness  road  through 
Cumberland  Gap  were  the  main  approaches.  They  left  in  their  rear  a 
wide  tract  of  unsettled  mountainous  country.  The  sea-board  had  been 
settled  under  very  different  conditions.  Its  settlers  had  held  on  to  their 
base  of  supplies,  and  only  very  slowly  and  as  necessity  demanded  pushed 
back  their  western  line.  The  old  settlements  never  understood,  perhaps 
even  to  this  day  the  east  has  not  learned  fully  to  comprehend  the  new^ 
settlements  of  the  west.  They  lost  touch  with  each  other.  Time  brought 
indifference  to  the  one,  doubt  and  in  some  cases  suspicion  to  the  other.  A 
natural  result  was  that,  thrown  ever  more  and  more  on  their  own  resources," 
the  western  people  acted  on  their  own  ideas,  first  in  self-defense,  and 
then,  becoming  more  self-sufficient,  out  of  natural  preference  and  self- 
confidence. 
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Under  these  circumstances  the  character  of  the  settlers  naturally  de- 
termined the  history  of  the  country.  The  population  of  Kentucky  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes  during  the  period  under  consideration :  first, 
the  true  frontiersmen,  the  men  who  actually  opened  up  and  established 
the  early  settlements ;  second,  the  post-revolutionary  emigrants,  embrac- 
ing all  classes  and  conditions  of  men  set  free  by  the  termination  of  the 
war  and  urged  on  by  the  scarcity  and  hardship  of  the  times  to  seek  new 
homes,  but  in  a  large  measure  made  up  of  young  men,  chiefly  from  Vir- 
ginia and  of  good  family ;  third,  adventurers.  This  last  class  was  not 
homogeneous,  but  embraced  many  outlaws  and  tories  in  the  first  period, 
down  to  the  close  of  the  war  ;  many  soldiers  who  had  imbibed  a  taste  for 
a  life  of  excitement,  immediately  after  the  war  ;  and  from  that  time  for- 
ward, men  of  broken  and  desperate  fortunes.  The  first  class  was  largely 
composed  of  the  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  from  Pennsylvania, Virginia,  and 
North  Carolina,  and  formed  the  backbone  of  the  people.  These  people 
were  the  ordinary  product  of  a  sturdy  Calvinism.  They  were  a  God-fearing, 
law-abiding,  liberty-loving  race.  They  had  no  patience  with  shams,  and 
scoffed  at  Henderson's  imitation  proprietary  government  of  Transylvania; 
they  were  deadly  in  earnest,  and  bitterly  complained  of  Virginia's  neglect 
under  the  shadow  of  perfunctory  government ;  they  were  clear-sighted, 
and  calmly  resisted  with  the  force  of  vis  inertia  the  demagoguery  of  Wil- 
kinson and  his  coadjutors ;  at  the  same  time  they  were  full  of  enterprise, 
and  calmly  disregarding  foolish  laws  supplemented  the  feeble  arm  of  the 
state  whenever  needful.  Above  all  they  had  the  courage  of  their  convic- 
•tions,  and  by  a  monumental  patience  left  their  constitution  and  statute-book 
free  from  the  least  stain  in  the  face  of  every  kind  of  pressure  toward 
treasonous  devices.  And  yet  their  efforts  to  secure  self-government  have 
often  been  spoken  of  as  "  separatist  movements,"  and  treated  as  if  inher- 
ently disloyal. 

These  so-called  movements  began  in  1776;  from  that  time  till  Ken- 
tucky became  one  of  the  United  States,  on  the  first  day  of  June,  1792, 
was  fifteen  years.  During  that  period  no  less  than  eleven  regular  conven- 
tions were  held  for  the  specific  purpose  of  considering  the  governmental 
affairs  of  the  country.  In  conjunction  with  these  a  number  of  informal 
conventions  was  held,  mainly  in  the  interest  of  separation.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  observe  how  a  people,  unused  to  restraint,  met  and  determined  the 
questions  presented  to  them  on  such  occasions.  Under  similar  circum- 
stances Tennessee,  a  region  settled  by  a  kindred  people  under  nearly 
identical  considerations,  twice  plunged  into  open  rebellion.  What  is  the 
record  of  Kentucky  ? 
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• 
Virginia  claimed  jurisdiction  over  Kentucky  on  the  basis  of  the  original 

grant,  and  this  was  practically  never  questioned.  The  country  was  gov- 
erned as  a  part  of  the  frontier  county,  whatever  that  happened  to  be.  In 
1776  this  was  Fincastle.  The  connection  between  the  county  seat  and  the 
outlying  district  was  by  hundreds  of  miles  of  mountain  road,  through  a 
country  inhabited  by  no  settled  people  and  infested  with  roving  bands  of 
savages  and  wild  beasts.  The  capital  of  the  state  was  yet  other  hundreds 
of  miles  away,  beyond  another  chain  of  lofty  and  difihcult  mountains. 
Such  a  government  could  only  be  a  pretense.  This  the  settlers  felt,  and, 
the  spirit  of  liberty  being  rife,  they  determined  to  apply  for  recognition  to 
the  Virginia  convention  which  was  to  meet  in  Williamsburg  on  the  6th 
of  May.  George  Rogers  Clark,  who  had  spent  the  winter  in  the  east, 
advised  against  this  plan.  He  recommended  that  instead  two  delegates 
should  be  sent  to  the  regularly  constituted  government  to  demand  sub- 
stantial recognition  for  Kentucky,  coupled  with  a  strong  suggestion  of  a 
resort  to  a  violent  separation  in  case  their  application  was  refused.  The 
first  part  of  Clark's  plan  was  adopted.  The  people  met  at  Harrodstown 
(now  Harrodsburg)  early  in  June  and  held  an  election,  extending  over  five 
days,  for  delegates.  Clark  and  Gabriel  John  Jones  were  elected.  Wisely 
thinking  a  prayer  should  not  be  accompanied  with  a  threat,  they  rejected 
the  second  part  of  Clark's  suggestion  and  sent  a  decorous  yet  decided 
petition,  under  date  of  June  20,  praying  that  they,  the  people  of  "  West 
Fincastle,"  be  erected  into  a  separate  county.  Their  case  met  with  due 
consideration  and  the  prayer  was  granted,  and  the  western  country  was 
cut  off  from  Fincastle  and  erected  into  Kentucky  county.  .Thus  the  first 
step  in  the  direction  of  independence,  local  self-government,  was  attained. 
The  continental  congress  had  not  declared  the  colonies  independent  when 
the  demand  of  inhabitants  of  West  Fincastle  was  penned,  nor  had  these 
good  people  forgotten  the  fact  that  there  was  a  war  on  hand.  George  III. 
probably  meant  little  to  them  now,  but  they  did  not  think  it  imprudent 
to  remind  the  would-be  commonwealth  of  Virginia,  which,  as  far  as  they 
knew,  was  still  debating  its  rights,*  ''how  impolitical  it  would  be  to 
suffer  such  a  respectable  body  of  prime  riflemen  to  remain  in  a  state  of 
neutrality." 

The  concession  was  only  a  sop  to  Cerberus.  The  discontents  of  the 
Kentucky  people  were  not  due  to  factional  but  to  natural  and  persistent 
causes.  Three  grievances  were  especially  great  and  were  destined  to  be 
permanent  causes  of  complaint.     They  arose  from  the  difficulties  in   com- 

*  The  Virginia  bill  of  rights  was  agreed  to  on  the  I2th  of  June. 
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munication  and  were:  first,  the  legai  relation  between  the  two  parts  of 
the  state  was  very  inconvenient,  because  laws  were  enacted  without  con- 
sidering how  they  would  affect  Kentucky,  thus  having  the  effect  of  ex  post 
facto  laws  in  some  cases,  and  appeals  were  rendered  aln:iost  impossible 
because  the  expenses  of  prosecuting  them  at  the  capital  were  ruinous, 
and  the  same  reason  made  it  easy  for  the  rich  to  oppress  the  poor; 
second,  the  people  of  the  east  could  not  understand  and  did  not  sympa- 
thize with  the  conditions  of  life  in  Kentucky,  especially  with  respect  to 
Indian  affairs;  third,  a  common  commercial  policy  between  the  sections 
was  impossible,  and  Kentucky  was  forced  to  bend  to  the  welfare  of  the 
seaboard.^* 

A  sudden  thunder-clap  came  in  May,  1780.  Six  hundred  and  forty  of 
the  inhabitants  of  "  Illinois,  Kaskaskias,  and  Kentucky,"  or  as  they  in 
another  place  call  themselves,  *'  people  of  that  part  of  contry  now  claimed 
by  the  state  of  Virginia  in  the  counties  of  Kaintucky  and  Ilinois,"  sent 
a  petition  praying  that  '^  the  Continental  Congress  will  take  proper  meth- 
ods to  form  us  into  a  separate  state  or  grant  us  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  they  in  their  wisdoms  shall  think  most  proper."  These  good  people,  to 
the  number  of  six  hundred  and  forty,  were  plainly  much  distressed,  or 
as  they  phrased  it,  "  approssed,"  since  they  turned  from  Virginia  to  that 
shadow,  the  congress  of  the  confederation.  At  any  rate,  they  got  nothing 
for  their  pains,  and  the  country  rested  for  a  time  under  suppressed  but 
chronic  discontent. f 

Virginia  was  not  a  careless  nor  a  hard  mother.  She  was  willing  to  do  her 
best,  and  from  beginning  to  end  her  treatment  of  her  western  dependen- 
cies was  liberal  to  a  degree.  A  division  of  Kentucky  county  into  the  three 
counties  of  Lincoln,  Fayette,  and  Jefferson,  and  the  erection  of  the  whole 
into  a  district  (vv^hich  retained  the  name  of  Kentucky),  made  local  govern- 
ment more  efficient.  But  the  essential  difficulties  lay  too  deep  for  such 
simple  remedies.  The  termination  of  the  war  brought  this  out  in  high 
relief. 

Kentucky  had  been  on  a  war  footing.  The  militia  officers  had  military 
powers  and  constantly  made  use  of  them  against  the  British  and  their  sav- 
age allies.  Now  they  had  no  such  powers.  Yet  for  them  the  war  was  not 
at  an  end.     The  Indians  still   kept  up  a  desultory  warfare,  and   the  unsur- 

*  Quite  a  full  statement  of  these  grievances  may  be  found  in  the  address  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district  of  Kentucky,  published  by  the  convention  of  May,  1785,  and  printed  in  Marshairs 
History  of  Kentucky. 

f  This  interesting  document  may  be  read  in  full  in  Appendix  D,  Vol.  II.,  of  Roosevelt's 
Winning  of  the  West. 
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rendered  posts  in  the  northwest  were  so  many  plague  spots.  The  follow- 
ing statement  of  the  situation  from  the  pen  of  a  participant  in  the  events 
of  these  years  is  at  once  accurate  and  graphic."^ 

"  During  the  war  the  Indians  were  the  enemies  of  North  America  at 
large;  when  peace  was  concluded,  the  situation  of  the  western  people,  in- 
stead of  being  ameHorated,  was  rendered  worse.  The  Indians,  it  is  true, 
as  the  allies  of  Britain,  had  no  pretensions  to  continue  hostilities  after 
their  principal  had  acknowledged  herself  satisfied  and  had  made  peace. 
But  they  never  had  an  adequate  conception  of  the  nature  and  consequences 
of  the  contest.  They  had  never  been  conquered  by  the  Americans,  and 
could  not  understand  how  they  could  have  been  subdued  in  consequence 
of  the  Americans  having  obtained  an  advantage  over  the  British  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  continent,  when  they  were  daily  making  conquests  in 
the  west.  They  could  not  comprehend  how  they  were  subdued  abroad  by 
proxy,  at  the  same  time  they  were  conquerors  at  home  in  fact.  But  not 
only  was  their  military  pride  wounded  by  this  doctrine,  their  interest  was 
vitally  affected.  They  had  never  considered  England  as  the  proprietor  of 
their  country.  Yet  under  the  treaty  America  claimed  it  as  ceded  to  them 
by  the  British,  and  required  from  the  Indians  an  acknowledgment  of  their 
right  ;  which  acknowledgment  was  once  extorted  from  them,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  treaty  with  the  Shawanese,  made  at  Miami  in  1786,  section  2,  though 
with  the  extremest  reluctance  on  their  part,  and  even  with  tears.  This 
claim  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  Indians  a  spirit  of  indignant  resent- 
ment and  desperate  hostility  toward  the  Americans,  which  no  exertions 
of  Great  Britain  could  probably  have  ever  effected.  Hence  the  termina- 
tion of  the  general  conflict  was  a  new  era  in  the  war  between  the  Indians 
and  the  exposed  frontiers  of  America. 

But  the  government,  inattentive  to  these  matters,  and  thoughtlessly 
and  obstinately  disregarding  the  consequences  which  must  necessarily 
result,  not  only  withstood  all  efficient  military  force  from  the  district,  but 
left  it  destitute  of  any  legal  authority  to  put  its  own  inherent  strength 
into  action.  The  fact  is,  in  short,  that  the  governments  in  Virginia  and  of 
the  United  States  seemed  resolved  to  consider  the  Indians  as  friends  ;  to 
permit  no  offensive  measures  to  be  taken  against  them,  and  to  make  no 
provision  for  defensive  ones.  Hence  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  Indians, 
instead  of  being  the  enemies  of  America  at  large,  as  they  had  hitherto  been, 
became  the  enemies  of  the  western  country  alone." 

*  This  passage  is  taken  from  the  valuable  little  treatise  of  William  Littell,  Political  Transac- 
tions in  and  concerning  Kentucky,  from  the  first  settlement  thereof,  until  it  became  an  independent 
state,  in  June,  ijgs.     Frankfort,  1806. 
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In  coupling  Virginia  in  this  attitude  toward  the  Indians  with  congress, 
the  partisan  spoke  rather  than  the  historian.  While  there  was  some 
ground  for  this  view,  it  was  not  the  ordinary  attitude  of  the  state,  espe- 
cially at  this  time.  The  difificulty  was  mainly  that  Virginia  could  not  be 
made  to  understand  the  situation  and  did  not  provide  proper  remedies  for 
the  distress  of  her  western  counties.  Things  drifted  on  till  the  autumn  of 
1784,  when  it  was  rumored  that  the  Cherokees  in  the  south  were  medi- 
tating an  inroad  into  Kentucky.  The  situation  is  quaintly  described  by 
Marshall,  who  says:  "  Physically,  Kentucky  might  be  compared  to  Samson 
going  down  to  the  Philistines  ;  politically,  to  the  same  man  after  his 
amour  with  Delilah,"  and  adds,  "  No  man,  or  collection  of  men,  in  the  dis- 
trict, was  competent  to  call  the  militia  into  service  for  offensive  measures." 
The  district  contained  no  public  magazine  of  arms,  powder,  or  lead,  eq'jal 
to  the  necessary  supply.  There  were  no  provisions  in  store,  nor  funds  to 
purchase  them.  The  citizens  individually  had  arms,  ammunition,  and  pro- 
visions. But  there  was  no  law  to  conscript  the  owners — none  to  place 
their  effect  into  requisition. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances  Colonel  Benjamin  Logan  summoned  a 
number  of  citizens  to  meet  in  Danville  to  discuss  the  situation.  They 
decided  to  call  a  convention  to  meet  in  Danville  on  December  27,  1784,  to 
be  composed  of  one  member  from  each  militia  company  in  the  district. 
This  informal  meeting  fairly  inaugurated  the  struggle.  From  that  time 
on  the  threat  was  never  broken.  The  history  of  the  remaining  years  is  one 
of  persistent  effort  looking  toward  separation  from  Virginia.  The  first 
regular  convention  met  in  Danville,  December  27,  1784.  A  decided  ma- 
jority of  its  members  was  in  favor  of  applying  to  Virginia  for  a  formal 
separation.  ''  But  as  the  idea  had  not  been  suggested  before  they  were 
elected,  and  they  could  not  say  they  were  elected  for  the  purpose,  they 
declined  making  the  application."  Thus  where  we  might  have  expected 
precipitation  we  find  excessive  caution.  The  only  work  of  the  conven- 
tion was  to  call  a  second  convention  to  meet  on  May  23.  The  second 
convention  passed  five  resolutions.  The  first  and  second  resolved  Jiomine 
.coTit?-adicente,  ''  That  a  petition  be  presented  to  the  assembly  praying  that 
(this)  district  may  be  established  into  a  state,  separate  from  Virginia," 
and  ''  that  this  district  when  established  into  a  state  ought  to  be  taken  into 
union  with  the  United  States  of  America."  The  third  and  fifth  resolutions 
called  a  new  convention  and  referred  the  whole  question  to  it,  while  the 
fourth  made  the  notable  declaration  as  to  representation,  '*  that  the  elec- 
tion of  deputies  for  the  proposed  convention  ought  to  be  on. the  principle 
of  equal  representation,"  which  put  Kentucky  alongside  of  Vermont  as  a 
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pioneer  of  equal  representation  and  manhood  suffrage.  The  Virginia 
law  provided  for  representation  by  counties  without  regard  to  extent  or 
population,  a  system  always  distasteful  to  her  western  district.  The 
convention  then  proceeded  to  petition  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia 
for  a  separation,  in  terms  of  the  most  admirable  lucidity  and  calmness, 
referring  to  the  "  provisional  clause  in  the  constitution  "  and  even  seemed 
to  suggest  such  a  division.  This  clause  in  the  Virginia  constitution  of 
1776  provided  that:  "The  western  and  northern  extent  of  Virginia 
shall  stand  as  fixed  by  the  charter  of  King  James  I.,  etc.,  unless  by  act  of 
this  legislature  one  or  more  governments  be  established  westward  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains."  This  petition  was  justified  and  enforced  in  an 
address  to  the  "  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Kentucky,"  naturally  more 
specious  and  persuasive,  but  still  maintaining  a  judicious  attitude.  The 
address  enumerates  seven  grounds  of  grievance,  which  are  practically 
comprehended  in  the  three  already  enumerated  as  the  permanent  griev- 
ances of  the  people.  These  papers  were  very  able  and  would  have  done 
credit  to  any  deliberative  body  of  the  day.  In  the  contrast  between  these 
documents  and  the  rough,  misspelled  petitions  of  1776  we  read  a  great 
change  in  the  character  of  the  population. 

The  third  convention  was  summoned  to  meet  August  8,  1785,  the  dele- 
gates being  voted  for  on  five  successive  days,  beginning  with  the  county 
court  day  in  July  in  each  county.  From  the  election  of  this  convention 
the  inauguration  of  a  party  in  favor  of  immediate,  even  if  violent,  separa- 
tion dates.  At  its  head  was  General  James  Wilkinson,  and  he  was  the 
embodiment  of  the  episode  in  the  contest  which  had  to  do  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi trade.  Wilkinson  was  essentially  a  demagogue.  That  he  lugged 
the  Mississippi  question  into  the  discussion  for  personal  interest  and  politi- 
cal capital,  cannot  be  doubted.  We  owe  the  finally  successful  policy  of 
our  government  on  this  question  primarily  to  Jay,  influenced  and  supported 
by  Henry,  Lee,  Jefferson,  and  other  eastern  statesmen.  The  western  cabal 
deserves  little  credit  for  the  result. 

1  do  not  promise  to  trace  through  its  tortuous  length  the  proceedings 
of  the  next  seven  years.  The  Virginia  assembly  met  the  request  of  her 
western  district  cordially  and  promptly,  but  through  a  series  of  untoward 
accidents — principally  Clark's  unfortunate  expedition  against  the  Indians 
on  the  Wabash — the  east  and  west  played  at  cross  purposes.  Convention 
after  convention  met,  to  the  total  number  of  ten,  and  four  enabling  acts 
were  passed  by  the  Virginia  assembly  before  anything  definite  was  secured. 
The  experience  was  suf^cient  to  try  the  patience  of  the  most  law-abiding 
people.     What  could  be  expected  of  a  body  of  backwoods  settlers  ?    And 
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yet  they  loyally  observed  the  law  to  the  letter,  conformed  to  every  require- 
ment with  precision,  and  when  baffled  by  circumstances  quickly  renewed 
the  contest.  And  all  this  in  the  face  of  a  cabal  led  by  a  man  of  singularly 
fascinating  manners,  bold  in  his  address,  popular  in  his  oratory,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  very  respectable  and  influential  following.  The  revolutionary 
precedent  was  immediately  before  their  eyes  ;  the  sense  of  grievance  was 
great  and  loudly  expressed  ;  and  yet  not  a  single  one  of  these  many  conven- 
tions, by  a  single  important  or  significant  act,  gave  countenance  to  any  meas- 
ure which  departed  in  the  least  from  the  straitest  constitutional  limits.  In 
the  final  shock  Judge  George  Muter's  most  explicit  and  admirable  paper, 
setting  forth  the  constitutional  consequences  of  unlicensed  separation 
under  the  Virginian  constitution  and  the  articles  of  confederation,  was 
conclusive.  His  argument  left  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  results  of  the 
cabal's  schemes,  and  only  a  small  minority  was  ready  to  face  them.  In 
the  mean  time,  in  June,  1788,  the  Virginia  convention  to  act  on  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  had  been  held,  and  the  delegates  from  Ken- 
tucky, two  from  each  of  her  seven  counties,  had  cast  an  overwhelming 
vote  against  the  constitution.  The  delegates  from  Jefferson  county,  Bul- 
lock and  Robert  Breckinridge,  and  Hum.phrey  Marshall  of  Fayette,  alone 
voted  for  ratification.  This  result  was  perhaps  due  to  the  excited  state  of 
their  section,  but  probably  quite  as  much  to  the  personal  influence  of  Pat- 
rick Henry,  which  was  very  great  beyond  the  mountains.  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  however,  that  the  hostility  to  the  northeast,  so  sedulously  culti- 
vated in  connection  with  the  Mississippi  trade,  had  borne  some  evil  fruits. 
The  refusal  of  the  congress  of  the  confederation  on  July  3  following  to 
take  any  action  on  the  petition  for  the  admission  of  Kentucky  as  a  state, 
properly  referring  the  whole  question  to  the  new  government  about  to  be 
established,  produced  a  small  tempest.  Once  more  the  measures  of  the 
men  who  were  in  favor  of  rash  and  violent  action  proved  abortive,  and 
the  inauguration  of  the  new  government  produced  a  strong  moral  effect, 
which  was  greatly  increased  by  the  act  of  congress  providing  for  the 
admission  of  Kentucky  to  the  Union  on  June  i,  1792,  the  day  named  by 
Virginia  in  her  final  enabling  act. 

The  question  was  mainly  fought  out  in  Fayette  county.  Actually  there 
was  far  less  of  a  struggle  than  there  appeared  to  be.  The  weight  of  the 
old-fashioned  sturdy  ScotchTrish  type  told  too  heavily  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts, and  they  voted  a  solid  phalanx  in  favor  of  law  and  order.  In  the 
flourishing  town  of  Lexington  the  adventurers  had  their  principal  strong- 
hold and  their  leader.  Wilkinson  made  this  the  pivotal  point,  and  here 
the  sharp  conflict  which  he  stirred  up  gave  the  locality  a  somewhat  undue 
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importance,  an  importance  which  has  been  increased  by  Humphrey  Mar- 
shall's efforts  to  make  the  Marshall  share — really  a  large  one — in  thwarting 
the  disunion  schemes  as  large  as  possible.  It  is  impossible  now  to  regard 
the  movement  as  a  serious  menace  to  the  faithfulness  of  the  state,  for  it 
was  wanting  in  a  homogeneous  and  reliable  rank  and  file.  At  the  same 
time,  its  leaders  were  at  once  able,  ambitious,  and  rash,  and  it  is  greatly  to 
the  credit  of  the  people  that  they  were  not  swept  away  from  their  moor- 
ings. 

The  final  convention,  which  met  at  Danville,  April  3,  1792,  draughted 
the  first  constitution  of  the  state.  'Wv^ personnelle  of  this  convention  was 
very  different  from  that  of  the  earlier  ones.  Marshall  speaks  with  contempt 
of  it.  It  seems  that  the  reaction  toward  the  entire  approval  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  was  strong;  that  the  new  emigration  was 
bringing  vigorqus  young  men,  whose  minds  were  free  from  the  prejudices 
of  the  past  and  wholly  occupied  with  plans  for  a  peaceful  and  progressive 
future,  and  that  in  the  election  they  left  out  the  leaders  on  both  sides  of 
the  old  contest  and  sent  new  men  whose  actions  could  not  be  construed  in 
the  light  of  an  outward  partisanship.  In  the  forefront  was  a  newcomer, 
George  Nicholas.  Nicholas  had  an  extreme  view  of  the  obligations  of  a 
representative  to  his  constituents,  and  resigned  his  seat  and  offered  himself 
for  re-election  on  the  ground  that  he  had  changed  his  mind  on  a  point 
which  he  had  discussed  before  election.  In  other  respects  he  was  in  the 
utmost  sympathy  with  the  constitution,  the  adoption  of  which  he  had  ably 
advocated,  and  the  convention  turned  to  him  for  guidance.  It  was  doubt- 
less due  to  this  that  the  constitution  somewhat  blindly  followed  the 
national  document  in  important  provisions  and  in  consequence  fell  into 
some  serious  difficulties. 

The  most  important  of  all  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  in  its 
ultimate  influence  was  the  final,  formal  adoption  of  "  equal  representation  " 
and  the  full  recognition  of  the  principle  of  manhood  suffrage.  Its  qualifi- 
cation shows  how  temperate  were  these  men.  The  first  article  of  the  bill 
of  rights  declares  *'  that  all  men,  when  they  form  a  social  compact,  are 
equal."  Their  incapacity  to  rise  to  the  noble  phraseology  which  Mason 
had  employed  in  the  Virginia  bill  of  rights,  and  which  Jefferson  had  bettered 
in  borrowing  for  the  declaration  of  independence,  and  which  in  its  last 
form  declared  "  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  with 
certain  unalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are  the  rights  of  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  " — was  perhaps  natural,  but  it  was  none  the 
less  deplorable.  Their  refusal  to  use  a  form  of  statement  to  which  they 
could  not  give  their  consent  was,  at  least,  a  proof  of  their  honesty.    It  was 
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only  "  free  men,"  as  the  constitutional  convention  of  1799  more  specifically 
declared,  whom  they  regarded  as  equal.  Yet  they  were  not  wholly  blind 
to  the  evils  of  slavery,  and  showed  an  active  desire  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
slave-trade.  The  article  (IX.)  which  treats  of  slaves  and  slavery  is,  indeed, 
so  progressive  that  it  deserves  to  be  quoted  in  full. 

'*  Article  IX.  The  legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  pass  laws  for  the 
emancipation  of  slaves  without  the  consent  of  their  owners  previous  to 
such  emancipation,  and  a  full  equivalent  in  money  for  the  slaves  so  emanci- 
pated. They  shall  have  no  power  to  prevent  emigrants  to  this  state  from 
bringing  with  them  such  persons  as  are  deemed  slaves  by  the  laws  of  any 
one  of  the  United  States,  so  long  as  any  person  of  the  same  age  or  descrip- 
tion shall  be  continued  in  slavery  by  the  laws  of  the  state.  They  shall 
pass  laws  to  permit  the  owners  of  the  slaves  to  emancipate  them,  saving 
the  rights  of  creditors,  and  preventing  them  from  becoming  chargeable  to 
the  county  in  which  they  reside.  They  shall  have  full  power  to  prevent 
slaves  being  brought  into  the  state  as  merchandise.  They  shall  have  full 
powers  to  prevent  any  slaves  being  brought  into  this  state  from  a  foreign 
country  and  to  prevent  those  being  brought  into  this  state  who  have  been 
since  the  first  day  of  January,  1789,  or  hereafter  may  be  imported  into  any 
one  of  the  United  States  from  a  foreign  country.  And  they  shall  have  full 
powers  to  pass  such  laws  as  may  be  necessary  to  oblige  the  owners  of  slaves 
to  treat  them  with  humanity,  to  provide  for  them  necessary  clothing  and 
provisions,  to  abstain  from  all  injuries  to  them  extending  to  life  or  limb, 
and  in  case  of  their  neglect  or  refusal  to  comply  with  the  directions  of 
such  laws,  to  have  such  slave  or  slaves  sold  for  the  benefit  of  their  owner 
or  owners." 

Perhaps  the  most  important  point  in  which  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  imitated  was  in  the  provision  for  the  election  of  the 
senate  and  governor.  For  this  purpose  an  electoral  college  was  created. 
It  was  a  clumsy  device,  foredoomed  to  failure.  Singularly  enough  the 
clause  treating  of  the  matter  failed  to  state  whether  a  majority  or  a  plu- 
rality should  elect,  though  elaborate  provision  was  made  for  the  case  of  a 
tie.  The  first  contested  election  in  our  history  was  caused  by  this  neglect. 
In  the  second  election  for  governor  the  college  met  with  fifty-three  present. 
The  first  ballot  showed  twenty-one  votes  for  Benjamin  Logan,  seventeen 
for  James  Garrard,  fourteen  for  Thomas  Todd,  and  one  for  John  Brown. 
The  electors,  assuming  that  there  was  no  election  and  that  a  majority  vote 
was  necessary  to  a  choice,  summarily  dropped  Todd  and  Brown  and  pro- 
ceeded to  another  ballot.  Garrard,  receiving  a  majority  on  the  second 
ballot,  was  declared  elected.     The  best  legal  opinion  in  the  state  held  that 
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the  second  ballot  was  not  justified,  and  that  Logan  was  elected.  The  law 
made  the  senate  the  arbiter  in  cases  of  contested  gubernatorial  elections, 
and  Logan  took  his  case  thither  ;  but  with  admirable  constitutional  acumen 
the  senate  declared  that  any  law  which  did  not  promote  the  peace  and  the 
harmony  of  the  commonwealth  was  contrary  to  the  well  being  of  the  state, 
and  that  all  such  laws  were  unconstitutional  ;  that  the  law  referring  con- 
tested elections  to  the  senate  had  already  provoked  discord  and  was  there- 
fore unconstitutional. 

The  personal  equation  of  Nicholas  again  appears  in  the  provision 
introduced  into  Article  V.,  providing  that  the  court  of  appeals  ("the 
supreme  court  ")  should  have  original  and  final  jurisdiction  in  suits 
respecting  land  titles.  This  was  almost  necessitated  by  the  compact  with 
Virginia  which  guaranteed  all  Virginia  titles,  and  by  the  temper  of  the 
times  which  held  out  little  hope  of  impartial  administration  of  justice  in 
land  suits.  The  provision  failed,  for  the  very  reason  that  seemed  to  justify 
it.  Montesquieu  had  long  before  noted  that  virtue  is  the  sole  foundation 
of  a  stable  republic.  The  Kentucky  convention  had  not  learned,  any  more 
than  we  have  yet  learned,  that  a  people  cannot  be  made  virtuous  by  a 
constitutional  provision. 

The  constitution  as  completed  followed  that  of  Virginia  in  the  main, 
with  the  grafts  which  Nicholas  had  cut  from  the  national  instrument  and 
the  principle  of  universal  suffrage  inserted.  It  was  a  strange  document — 
democratic,  with  a  half-developed  tendency  toward  ultra-republicanism — 
it  was  at  least  conservative  and  served  very  well  for  a  few  years. 

The  union  sentiment  prevailed  with  some  strength  at  first.  Robert 
Breckinridge  was  made  speaker  of  tlie  house  of  representatives,  a  post 
he  retained  for  four  successive  terms,  when  he  retired  to  private  life.  John 
Edwards  became  one  of  the  first  senators.  But  John  Brown  was  chosen 
for  the  other — due  perhaps  to  a  spirit  of  compromise — an  honor  which  his 
long  experience  of  national  affairs  as  delegate  in  congress  and  his  ability  at 
least  justified.  In  the  main  the  old  party  of  disunion  was  swamped.  Tlie 
leaders  came  to  the  front  by  virtue  of  real  force.  Sebastian  became  judge 
of  the  supreme  court ;  Innis,  a  prominent  state  official ;  only  Wilkinson 
had  to  wait.  The  party  of  the  future  was  unformed  as  yet.  It  was  to 
come  out  at  Virginia  immigration.  Nicholas  and  Robert  Breckinridge, 
the  new  governor  Isaac  Shelby,  and  others  were  to  belong  to  it.  But  a 
younger  Breckinridge  and  his  contemporaries  were  to  formulate  its  prin- 
ciples and  shape  its  organizati-on. 

One  further  point  illustrates  the  complete  triumph  of  the  Scotch-Irish 
law-loving  element.     The  first  code  of   criminal  law  was  the  fruit  of  these 
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years  of  striving  after  an  efficient  government.  It  was  worthy  of  a  Draco. 
No  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  offenses  were  visited  with  punishment 
by  death.  It  was  no  backwoods  code.  It  was  a  survival  of  the  seventeenth 
century  on  the  threshold  of  the  nineteenth.  It  was  impossible  to  effectu- 
ate such  a  code.  One  county  by  its  grand  jury  entered  its  protest  by  in- 
dicting it.  The  pendulum  was  at  its  farthest  swing.  Law  and  order  had 
won  the  day.  The  disunion  chimera  faded  away.  Ordinary  methods 
came  again  with  the  young  blood  from  the  East.  John  Breckenridge  serv- 
ing for  a  year  as  attorney-general  saw  that  the  severity  of  the  criminal 
code  defeated  its  purpose,  resigned  and  entered  the  legislature  with  the 
design  of  preparing  a  new  code.  The  result  was  a  code  in  which  wilful 
murder  alone  was  punished  capitally;  the  pendulum  in  five  years  had 
swung  back — and  again  too  far. 
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THE    OLD    TOWN    OF    GREEN    BAY,    WISCONSIN 

GLIMPSES    OF   ITS    EARLY    SOCIAL    LIFE 

Perhaps  no  single  spot  in  the  great  flourishing  state  of  Wisconsin 
possesses  naore  interest  than  the  old  town  of  Green  Bay,  situated  at  the 
head  of  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  an  arm  of  Lake  Michigan,  into  which 
the  beautiful  Fox  river  flows.  We  are  accustomed  to  think  and  speak 
of  Wisconsin  as  a  comparatively  new  state,  but  when  William  Penn  made 
his  first  treaty  with  the  Indians  and  founded  his  model  city  on  the  banks 
of  the  Delaware,  the  Jesuit  fathers  had  been  more  than  ten  years  estab- 
lished at  the  mission  of  St.  Francis  Xavierat  the  head  of  "  La  Baye  Verte," 
a  thousand  miles  nest  of  Philadelphia,  and  their  settlement  was  never 
entirely  deserted  through  all  the  subsequent  perils  which  attended  the 
pioneers  of  this  region.  Here  is  a  rich  mine  of  thrilling  and  romantic  epi- 
sodes for  the  historian.  Remains  of  the  buildings  occupied  by  the  fathers 
were  to  be  traced  in  1822,  and  tradition  still  preserves  their  memories  in 
the  name  of  the  little  town  occupying  the  site  of  the  ruins — Dep^re,  origi- 
nally Despercs.  To  the  Indians  they  were  indeed  fathers,  reverenced  and 
loved.  While  the  natives  on  the  Atlantic  coast  surrendered  their  lands  in 
exchange  for  the  smooth  words  and  gifts  of  the  politic  Quaker  governor, 
these  wild  tribes  of  the  northwest,  wrought  upon  in  a  far  different  manner, 
yielded  the  obedience  of  love  and  faith  to  those  who  carried  the  cross 
through  every  imaginable  peril  and  who  preached  and  taught  among  them. 
They  reclaimed  many  savages  from  a  wandering  life,  induced  them  to  work 
as  mechanics  and  to  raise  corn  for  food.  To  one  who  has  visited  the  historic 
spot  imagination  can  easily  replace  the  little  church,  surrounded  by  the 
rude  buildings  of  the  mission  and  surmounted  by  the  cross,  ''pointing  its 
moral  "  through  primeval  forests  to  the  heaven  which  signified  to  the 
Indians  the  '*  happy  hunting-grounds"  of  their  fathers. 

To  Father  Allouez  has  been  attributed  the  founding  of  this  mission. 
Fathers  Marquette  and  Joliet  embarked  from  it  on  their  memorable  voy- 
age to  the  Mississippi  river,  and  Marquette,  returning,  wrote  his  narrative 
of  the  voyage  there  during  the  following  winter.  In  1680  Hennepin 
and  Du  Lhut  remained  some  months  at  the  mission,  and  La  Salle  visited 
it,  traveling  on  foot  from  Fort  Cr^vecoeur  on  the  Illinois  river.  Nicholas 
Pcrrot,   for  many  years   the    French   governor  of  the  northwest,   was  fre- 
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quently  at  the  mission,  and  bestowed  upon  it  in  1686  a  costly  ''ostenso- 
rium  "  or  "  soleil  "  in  silver  in  repousse  work.'-  The  mission  church  was 
afterward  burned  and  this  beautiful  and  curious  relic  lost,  and  then  dug 
up  a  hundred  and  fifteen  years  afterward,  during  the  excavation  for  a  new 
house  at  Green  Bay.  A  fort  was  established  at  this  point  by  the  French, 
at  what  precise  period  is  uncertain,  but  expeditions  were  sent  from  it  against 
more  distant  Indian  tribes  in  17 16  and  1748. 

The  garrison  of  this  fort  is  said  to  have  been  withdrawn  before  the 
French  war  in  1754,  but  nine  years  previously  the  first  permanent  settler, 
not  brought  by  religious  or  military  interests,  had  arrived  in  the  person  of 
Sieur  Augustin  de  Langlade,  a  Frenchman  of  noble  birth,  who  brought  with 
him  his  family,  and  whose  descendants  live  here  at  the  present  day.  He  was 
soon  followed  by  other  French  Canadians,  ''  voyageurs  "  and  "  coureurs  des 
bois,"  some  of  whom  brought  their  wives  and  others  married  among  the 
Indian  tribes  around  them.  Charles  de  Langlade,  the  son  of  Augustin, 
won  honorable  military  renown  fighting  against  the  English  in  the  old 
French  war.  To  him  was  attributed  by  General  Burgoyne  the  success  of 
the  French  in  the  memorable  attack  upon  General  Braddock.  Transfer- 
ring his  allegiance  to  the  English  when  they  became  masters  of  Canada, 
which  he  loved  as  his  native  land,  he  fought  with  them  against  the  col- 
onists in  our  revolutionary  struggle.  It  is  recorded  of  him  that  in  his 
long  life  he  had  taken  part  in  ninety-nine  battles  and  skirmishes.  His  rep- 
utation for  integrity  in  private  life  was  as  spotless  as  his  military  record. 
The  evening  of  his  days  was  passed  at  his  home  at  ''  La  Baye  Verte,"  where 
he  died  in  1800,  in  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  church,  leaving  a  name  hon- 
ored and  esteemed  throughout  the  northwest.  He  has  been  called  the 
father  of  Wisconsin.  The  daughter  of  Langlade  married  a  Frenchman, 
Pierre  Grignon,  and  five  grandsons  of  that  name  inherited  the  Langlade 
lands  and  possessions,  and  were  all  settled  at  Green  Bay  or  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  when  the  first  English  settlers  arrived  there. 

These  advanced  guards  of  the  army  of  restless  adventurers  which  soon 

*  This  gift  was  the  sun-shaped  silver  circlet  surmounting  a  base  of  silver,  in  which  the  sacra- 
mental wafer  is  held  up  for  popular  veneration.  It  was  called  a  soleil,  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
shape  of  the  solar  orb;  also  in  Latin  an  ostensoiiuvi,  because  it  ostentates  or  demonstrates  the 
sacred  symbol.  The  resident  mission  goldsmith  inscribed  the  name  of  the  donor  in  deep-cut 
characters  beneath  the  base;  also  the  name  of  the  mission,  St.  Francis  Xavier,  its  local  habitation, 
the  Bay  of  the  Puans,  and  the  date  of  presentation,  1686.  This  unique  relic,  which  has  been  for- 
tunately discovered  and  miraculously  preserved,  was  exhibited  by  Professor  J.  I).  Butler  of  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin,  during  his  address  at  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  establishment  of  government 
in  the  northwest,  at  Mariette,  Ohio,  in  July,  18S8.  Not  a  letter  of  its  ancient  inscription  appeared 
to  be  effaced,  or  a  line  obscured  by  time's  rough  treatment. — Editor. 
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began  to  pour  over  the  northwest  found  at  Green  Bay  one  of  those 
almost  idyllic  communities  which  Longfellow  has  scarcely  idealized  in 
Evangelmc.  The  French,  as  everybody  knows,  are  eminently  social  in  their 
natures,  and  they  had  so  divided  the  lands  of  which  they  had  taken 
possession  that  they  often  contained  only  an  acre  or  two  in  width,  while 
they  claimed  two  or  three  miles  in  depth.  The  writer  remembers  copying 
an  early  map  of  Fox  river  near  its  mouth  with  the  lands  which  had  been 
surveyed,  in  which  these  curiously  laid  out  farms  formed  a  conspicuous 
feature.  The  settlers  were  thus  for  all  social  purposes  brought  so  near 
together  that  the  long  winter  evenings  could  always  be  brightened  with  the 
music  and  dancing  so  dear  to  the  French  heart. 

The  first  American  settlers  found  the  French  residents  a  most  innocent, 
honest,  and  truthful  people.  They  had  very  little  money  and  needed  very  lit- 
tle, their  farms  and  the  woods  and  the  broad  river  and  bay  giving  them  food 
and  clothing  and  everything  they  required  for  happiness.  Their  farming 
implements  were  to  American  eyes  most  clumsy  and  antiquated,  and  they 
used  quaintly  yoked  bull  teams  attached  to  their  plows  which  might  have 
descended  from  classic  days.  They  dressed  almost  entirely  in  the  skins 
procured  in  the  chase,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  cotton  goods  obtained 
from  the  traders.  Moccasins  in  place  of  shoes  were  almost  universally 
worn.  The  woods  were  full  of  game,  and  when  the  Lenten  season  came 
the  river  and  bay  yielded  the  finest  of  fish.  As  a  matter  of  course,  they 
Avere  all  good  Catholics.  The  Roman  church  neglects  none  of  its  children, 
and  they  were  all  baptized  Christians,  faithfully  taught  the  creed  and 
commandments,  and  conscientiously  observing  the  fasts  and  feasts  of  the 
church. 

From  Christmas  to  Ash  Wednesday  their  low  snug  houses,  thoroughly 
banked  from  cold  without  and  thoroughly  warmed  within,  resounded  at 
evening  with  music  and  mirth,  feasting  and  dancing.  The  cold  northern 
moon  saw  them  on  their  low  sledges  called  "  traines,"  drawn  by  swift  In- 
dian ponies,  visiting  from  house  to  house.  All  their  revels  were  conducted 
with  the  politeness  and  strict  good  breeding  of  their  French  ancestry. 
Lent  was  observed  with  a  solemnity  lightened  by  the  anticipation  of  the  joy- 
ous Easter  festival,  kept  at  the  sugar-camps  in  the  great  woods  which  were 
just  wakening  at  the  touch  of  spring. 

To  the  young  people  among  the  American  settlers  no  pleasure  party 
was  more  delightful  than  a  drive  to  the  sugar-camps  at  this  season.  First, 
the  spirited  race  on  the  (rozen  river  until  a  point  opposite  some  camp 
was  reached,  and  then  the  jolting  drive  through  ''  brake,  bush,  and  brier," 
and  over  logs,  every  jolt  emphasized  with   the  merriest  of   laughter,  under 
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the  stimulus  of  the  pure  northern  atmosphere,  just  vaporized  by  the  melt- 
ing snow  under  a  warm  spring  sun.  At  the  camp  the  Canadian  was  found 
with  his  whole  family.  It  was  his  ''spring  resort,"  and  his  "house  in 
town  "  was  closed  for  the  season.  Children  of  all  ages  tumbled  about  in 
the  snow  and  over  the  logs,  the  sugar-kettles  were  boiling,  and  the  deli- 
cious candy  cooling  on  snow  in  birch-bark  trays.  No  modern  fashionable 
picnic  was  ever  half  so  delightful.  The  only  rival  to  these  excursions  was 
a  summer  voyage  in  one  of  the  long  birch-bark  canoes  of  the  Indians,  pad- 
dled by  their  hands,  up  the  broad  sweep  of  the  beautiful  river  and  along  its 
lovely  windings,  shaded  by  trees  tliat  as  yet  had  never  heard  the  woods- 
man's ax.  Such  a  voyage  in  a  summer  morning  transcended  all  the  so- 
called  pleasure  journeys  of  civilized  life.  Many  "  who  have  been  young 
and  now  are  old,"  can  vouch  for  it. 

The  families  of  the  brothers  Grignon  and  of  two  or  three  wealthy 
Indian  traders  allied  to  them  formed  an  educated  class  superior  to  the 
French  around  them.  The  men  of  this  class  were  in  nearly  every  instance 
courteous,  hospitable,  kind-hearted,  and  possessed  of  most  polished  and 
agreeable  manners.  The  elder  members  of  these  families  had  largely  been 
well  educated  at  the  French  schools  in  Canada,  and  spoke  that  language 
almost  exclusively  ;  but  as  the  American  settlers  became  more  numerous, 
the  younger  children  were  sent  to  English  schools  with  a  view  to  acquir- 
ing the  language,  so  that  they  usually  spoke  both  English  and  French  flu- 
ently. No  class  of  women  could  be  found  possessing,  as  a  rule,  more 
charming  manners  than  many  of  these  educated  descendants  of  the  early 
French  settlers.  The  slight  mixture  of  Indian  blood  seemed  only  an 
added  charm.  The  grace  and  ease  of  the  French  woman  had  a  slight 
touch  of  the  soft  shyness  of  the  Indian  girl. 

The  writer  can  recall  the  impression  made  upon  him  in  very  early  youth 
by  two  of  these  ladies — one  the  eldest  daughter  of  John  Lane,  a  wealthy 
Indian  trader,  whose  hospitable  home  was  open  to  all,  and  whose  name  was 
a  synonym  for  honor  and  integrity  through  all  that  region  ;  and  the  other 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Louis  Grignon.  Both  these  ladies  were  the  daugh- 
ters of  French  and  Indian  mothers,  had  been  educated  at  convents  at  Mon- 
treal, and,  though  understanding  English  perfectly,  seldom  used  any  lan- 
guage in  speaking  but  the  French,  their  mother  tongue.  The  soft  and 
graceful  stateliness  of  their  manners,  and  the  sweet-voiced  French  accents, 
made  an  impression  not  easily  efl"aced.  Miss  Grignon  had  had  the  honor 
of  rejecting  a  proposal  of  marriage  from  a  soi-disant  scion  of  the  Bourbons. 
No  less  a  person  than  the  "  lost  Dauphin  "  had  laid  siege  to  her  heart,  and 
failed  there  as  signally  as  in  his  efforts  to  establish  his  claim  to  the  crown 
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of  his  ancestors.  This  gentleman,  then  known  as  Rev  Eleazar  Williams, 
a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  church,  first  came  to  Green  Bay  about  the 
year  1 82 1,  in  connection  with  the  removal  of  the  Oneida  Indians  to  lands 
near  the  bay.  He  resided  there  for  many  years,  and  after  his  failure  with 
Miss  Grignon  married  a  young  lady  of  French  and  Indian  descent. 

He  then  claimed  to  be  descended  from  that  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Williams  of  Deerfield,  Massachusetts,  who  remained  with  and  mar- 
ried among  the  Indians,  after  the  attack  upon  Deerfield,  familiar  to  all 
acquainted  with  early  New  England  history.  He  had  at  that  time  appar- 
ently no  suspicion  of  his  royal  blood.  His  career  at  Green  Bay  did  not 
win  him  the  confidence  of  the  people  nor  of  the  church  which  he  at  first 
represented,  but  which  subsequently  disowned  him.  His  reputation,  or 
rather  want  of  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity,  roon  became  generally 
known.  After  his  connection  with  the  church  was  dissolved,  he  sold  at 
auction  a  large  number  of  copies  of  the  Bible,  sent  him  by  the  missionary 
society  for  distribution  among  the  Indians.  These  did  not  net  him  a  large 
sum,  bringing  usually  only  five  cents  each.  Among  them  was  a  Bible  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  writer,  and  which  contains  on  the  fly-leaf  this  in- 
scription :  "  The  property  of  Lazau  Williams,  Present  from  his  greatest 
earthly  benefactor,  Mr.  N.  Ely,  Bought  Nov.  29th,  1801,  In  the  26th  yr  of 
U.  S.  I.      Pretium  20." 

It  was  evident  from  the  sale  of  this  book  for  five  cents  that  Mr.  Williams 
discounted  gratitude  largely.  Perhaps  this  might  be  considered  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  his  kingly  ancestry.  His  ambition  did  not  vault  so  highly 
in  the  beginning  as  at  a  later  period.  A  gentleman  who  tranced  his  descent 
from  the  Williams  family  of  Deerfield  resided  temporarily  at  Green  Bay 
for  two  or  three  years.  He  and  Mr.  Williams  had  sometimes  jokingly 
claimed  cousinship.  Several  years  after  this  gentleman  left  Green  Bay, 
but  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  lost  Dauphin  story,  he  chanced 
to  meet  Mr.  Williams  while  traveling,  and  afterward  related  with  much 
enjoyment  a  romantic  story  the  reverend  gentleman  had  narrated  to  him. 
How  a  daughter  of  the  captive  from  Deerfield  and  her  Indian  husband,  had 
married  a  French  officer,  accompanied  him  to  France,  become  the  mother 
of  a  child,  and,  with  a  skill  worthy  of  little  Buttercup  or  of  Mr.  Williams 
himself,  had  "  mixed  those  babies  up  "  in  such  a  manner  that  she  became 
the  ancestress  of  King  Louis  Philippe,  who  appears  to  have  been  quite 
ignorant  of  this  little  branchlet  on  his  family  tree,  but  who  thus  became" 
Mr.  Williams  asserted,  the  cousin  of  himself  and  of  the  person  to  whom 
he  told  the  story. 

Mr.  Williams's  ambition  appears  to  have  grown  by  what  it  fed  upon,  and, 
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not  contented  with  so  vague  and  distant  a  relationship  to  royalty,  we  find 
him  in  New  York  a  few  years  later,  posing  to  admiring  crowds  as  the  full- 
fledged  Dauphin. 

After  the  influx  of  American  settlers  a  new  town  was  laid  out  at  Green 
Bay,  a  mile  or  two  below  the  old,  called  **  Shanty  Town,"  and  soon  became 
a  well-built  and  flourishing  place,  at  a  time  when  the  rest  of  Wisconsin  was 
almost  a  wilderness.  Troops  were  stationed  at  Fort  Howard  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river,  and  the  social  life  had  much  of  the  cultivation  of  an 
old  town,  united  with  the  lively  gayety  of  a  new  settlement."^  Milwaukee 
was  still  a  struggling  village,  and  Green  Bay  people,  after  a  visit  there, 
were  accustomed  to  pity  the  new-comers  to  a  town  which  *'  is  growing,  it 
is  true,  but  which  really  has  no  society."  Times  have  changed  with  these 
once  rival  towns,  but  if  Green  Bay  has  not  kept  pace  in  growth  with  her 
enterprising  and  ambitious  neighbor,  she  can  still  take  pride  in  her  almost 
unrivaled  location,  her  broad  river  and  lovely  bay,  and,  let  us  hope,  in 
her  "  good  society." 


Wisconsin'. 


Cyv^^^.^    i^  /L-z.-L^€^^ij 


*  The  wife  of  a  celebrated  army  ofificer,  who  sers^ed  nol)ly  in  our  late  civil  war,  writes  to- the 
editor  :  "  The  view  looking  up  the  river  from  the  top  of  the  hill  above  Shanty  Town  was  always 
beautiful,  but  on  a  summer's  morning  it  presented  a  picture  never  to  fade  from  one's  memory — 
of  the  broad  placid  stream  with  scarcely  a  ripple  on  its  surface,  the  distant  point  running  far  out 
where  the  river  bends  to  the  west  on  its  eastern  shore  and  then  flows  north  on  its  course  into  the 
bay  just  above  old  Fort  Howard.  On  a  visit  to  Green  Bay  some  years  since  the  general  and  my- 
self stepped  from  the  cars  on  the  very  spot  where  his  quarters  had  once  stood.  I  have  a  photo- 
graph of  the  old  stockade  (for  it  was  merely  that)  taken  just  before  it  was  torn  down.  In  place  of 
the  dear  old  fort  now  stands  the  flourishing  town  of  Howard.  I  don't  think  there  was  ever  a 
time  in  the  early  days,  and  for  a  long  series  of  years  when  there  was  not  from  two  to  a  half  dozen 
Indian  wigwams  dotting  the  shore  of  the  river  in  front  of  the  large  old-fashioned  house  of  Judge 
Law." — Editor. 


COLONEL    WILLIAM    GRAYSON 

One  of  the  brilliant  men  from  Virginia  in  the  first  senate  of  the  United 
States  was  William  Grayson,  who,  reaching  New  York  city,  took  his  seat 
in  that  body  on  the  2ist  of  May,  1789,  a  little  more  than  a  year  before  his 
death.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Virginia  convention  of  1788  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  was  one  of  the  minority  who  opposed 
the  measure.  He  was  considered  the  handsomest  man  in  that  Virginia 
convention,  his  figure  grand  and  imposing  and  one  of  perfect  symmetry, 
being  over  six  feet  in  height  and  weighing  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
eyes  black  and  animated,  forehead  high,  comiplexion  fair,  with  a  large  nose, 
and  well-formed  lips  disclosing  white  and  regular  teeth  of  great  beauty 
with  every  magnetic  smile  which  illumined  his  features.  He  is  said  also  to 
have  had  remarkably  small  hands  and  feet.  Hugh  Blair  Grigsby,  LL.D.,  in 
his  History  of  the  Virginia  Federal  Conventioji  of  1788,  recently  published 
in  the  collections  of  the  Virginia  Historical  Society,  says  of  Grayson  :  ^'  His 
powers  of  humor,  wit,  sarcasm,  ridicule,  prolonged  and  sustained  by  argu- 
ment and  declamation,  were  unrivaled.  He  was  in  the  meridian  of  his 
fame  the  most  elegant  gentleman  as  well  as  the  most  accomplished  de- 
bater of  his  age.  His  speeches  abound  in  passages  of  humor  and  sarcasm, 
not  put  forth  to  excite  mirth,  but  to  advance  his  argument  and  to  annoy 
his  adversaries.  Nor  did  he  confine  himself  to  those  illustrations  which, 
reflected  from  the  classics,  have  a  lustre  not  to  be  questioned'  though  some- 
times hard  to  perceive,  but  drew  his  images  from  the  common  life  around 
him.  When,  in  proving  that  the  dangers  from  the  neighboring  states — 
which  had  been  marshaled  by  the  friends  of  the  Constitution  in  dread 
array,  as  likely  to  overwhelm  Virginia  in  the  event  of  the  rejection  of  that 
instrument — were  imaginary,  he  ridiculed  such  apprehensions  of  alarm,  and, 
turning  to  South  Carolina,  described  the  citizens  of  that  gallant  state  as 
rushing  to  invade  us,  mounted,  not  on  the  noble  Arabian  which  poetry  as 
well  as  history  had  clothed  with  beauty  and  with  terror,  not  with  the 
cavalry  of  civilized  nations,  but  upon  alligators,  suddenly  summoned  from 
the  swamps  and  bridled  and  saddled  for  the  nonce — a  cavalry  worthy  of 
such  a  cause — that  of  crushing  a  sister  commonwealth — his  sally  was  re- 
ceived with  roars  of  laughter  from  both  sides  of  the  house. 

His  distinctive  superiority  in  argumentation  was  marked  by  the  mode 
which  he  pursued,  and  which  was  peculiar  to  himself.     Thoroughly  com- 
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prehending  his  theme  in  all  its  parts,  as  if  it  were  a  problem  in  pure 
mathematics,  and  conscious  of  his  strength,  he  would  play  with  his  subject 
most  wantonly,  calling  to  his  aid  arguments  and  illustrations,  the  full  bear- 
ing of  which  he  saw  and  which  he  knew  he  could  manage,  but  which  to 
ordinary  hearers  were  fraught  with  danger,  as  they  were  easy  of  mis- 
representation. He  was  equally  wanton  in  treating  the  arguments  of  his 
adversaries,  pushing  them  to  the  greatest  extremes,  and,  as  he  worked  his 
way  without  the  slightest  intermixture  of  passion,  often  producing  an  effect 
upon  his  audience  most  worrying  to  his  opponents,  and  near  akin  to  the 
exhibition  of  humor  in  itself.  One  practical  effect  was,  that  men  laughed 
as  heartily  during  his  most  profound  arguments  at  the  display  of  the  wit 
of  reason,  as  they  are  wont  to  do  at  the  display  of  the  wit  which  in  other 
speakers  ordinarily  flows  from  the  imagination. 

He  was  fond  of  society,  and  whether  he  appeared  at  the  fireside  of  the 
man  of  one  hogshead  (planters  were  designated  in  his  time  according  to 
the  number  of  hogsheads  of  tobacco  they  made  annually)  or  in  the  aristo- 
cratic circles  of  the  colony,  he  was  ever  a  welcome  and  honored  guest.  His 
conversation,  playful,  sparkling,  or  profound,  as  the  time  or  topic  required 
or  the  mood  prompted,  has  left  its  impress  upon  our  own  times  ;  and  it 
was  in  conversation  that  he  appeared  with  a  lustre  hardly  inferior  to  that 
which  adorned  his  forensic  disputations.  His  humor  was  inexhaustible,, 
and  the  young  and  the  old,  grave  statesmen  as  well  as  young  men,  who  are 
ever  ready  to  show  their  charity  by  honoring  the  jests  of  middle-aged 
people,  were  alike  captivated  by  it.  We  are  told  by  a  friend  who  in  1786 
walked  from  the  hall  of  congress,  then  sitting  in  New  York,  in  company 
with  Grayson  and  others,  on  their  way  to  their  boarding-house,  that  Gray- 
son became  lively,  and  threw  out  jests  with  such  an  effect  that  the  gentle- 
men were  so  convulsed  with  laughter  as  hardly  to  be  able  to  walk  erect 
through  the  streets,  he  quite  serious  the  while." 

Grayson  was  a  fine  Latin  scholar  and  rarely  permitted  a  slip  in  a  quo- 
tation to  pass  uncriticised.  One  of  his  opponents  in  the  convention  sought 
to  derive  the  word  contract  from  con  and  tracto,  and  Grayson  instantly 
trolled  out  in  an  undertone  that  was  distinctly  heard  by  the  learned  gen- 
tleman on  the  floor,  '' tra-ho^  The  laugh  was  inevitable,  and  it  passed 
like  a  v/ave  from  the  spot  where  it  was  raised  gradually  to  the  remote 
parts  of  the  house.  Grayson  is  reported  to  have  said  he  was  not  surprised 
that  men  who  were,  in  his  opinion,  about  to  vote  away  the  freedom  of  a 
living  people,  should  take  liberties  with  a  dead  tongue. 


THE    MASSACHUSETTS   BAY   PSALM   BOOK,  A.D.   1640 

ITS    ORIGIN    AND    HISTORY 

Governor  John  Winthrop,  in  his  history  of  New  England,  chronicles 
the  fact  in  March,  1639,  that  a  ''  Printery,"  or  printing-house  was  begun  at 
Cambridge  by  one  Stephen  Daye,  representing  Joseph  Glover  who  had 
died  on  the  voyage.  A  broadside  oath  for  freemen  to  sign,  and  Pierce  s 
little  Almanack  were  the  initial  issues  from  that  pioneer  press,  followed  in 
1640  by  the  publication  of  The  Whole  Book  of  Psalmes,  newly  translated 
into  English  meter,  ''for  the  use,  edification  and  comfort  of  the  Saintes  in 
New  England." 

This  was  the  first  book  in  our  language  that  was  both  written  and 
printed  in  America,  and  it  has  always  been  known  as  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Psalm  Book,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Ainsworth  Psalter,  used  by  the 
Plymouth  Rock  Pilgrims. 

The  singing  of  psalms  ''  setting  forth  the  praises  of  the  Lord,"  without 
instrumental  music,  was  an  integral  portion  of  Puritan  worship;  but,  as 
Sternhold  &  Hopkins's  version,  bound  up  with  their  Bibles,  did  not  suit  the 
extreme  theology  of  these  rigid  Calvinists,  no  time  was  lost  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  new  translation,  which  was  confided  to  Richard  Mather,  "whose 
voice  was  loud  and  big,"  associated  with  John  Eliot,  the  renowned  apostle 
to  the  Indians,  and  Thomas  Weld,  ministers  of  the  gospel,'  then  stationed 
at  Roxbury. 

F'rancis  Quarles,  a  kindred  spirit,  who  wrote  the  Divine  Emblems,  so 
satirized  by  Pope,  sent  as  a  contribution,  across  the  broad  Atlantic,  trans- 
lations of  several  of  the  Psalms,  to  aid  them  in  their  pious  work.  The  re- 
sult of  their  labors  was  a  poetic  anomaly,  happily  unique  in  English  litera- 
ture ;  the  language  at  times  being  uncouth  and  unintelligible,  grammar 
ignored,  the  sense  confused,  and  the  ear  filled  with  discord.  As  specimens 
of  English  verse,  nothing  could  be  more  humiliating;  indeed,  these  crude 
rhymesters  confessed  that  their  task  was  more  literal  than  melodious.  The 
type-setters  kept  pace  with  the  compilers — their  errors  crowding  every 
page.     But  the  punctuation  baffles  description  ! 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  work  succeeded  by  austere  discipline,  if 
not  by  merit.  This  historic  Book  of  Psalms — an  octavo  volume  of  three 
hundred  unnumbered  pages — commences  with  a  stringent   admonition    to 
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the  reader,  in  quaint  phraseology,  followed  by  Richard  Mather's  weary 
preface  of  thirteen  pages.  The  translators  were  all  graduates  of  Emanuel 
college,  the  nursery  for  Puritans,  in  the  university  of  Cambridge. 

As  but  five,  or  at  most  six,  perfect  copies  of  the  original  edition  of  the 
Bay  Psalm  Book  are  now  known  to  be  in  the  United  States  (inclusive  of 
one  among  the  treasures  in  the  Lenox  library),  it  is  greatly  coveted  by 
book-hunters.  For  a  very  choice  copy,  at  the  Brinley  sale,  Mr.  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt  paid  the  considerable  sum  of  $1,200.  Richard  Mather's  own 
copy,  with  autograph  annotations,  reposes  on  the  shelves  of  a  famous 
library  in  Rhode  Island.  Bishop  Tanner,  the  great  antiquarian,  formerly 
/owned  the  copy  now  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford. 

A  second  edition  appeared  in  1647  ;  of  this,  the  only  copy  known  to 
bibliographers  sold  for  $435.  An  entirely  new  edition  was  issued  in  1650, 
revised  and  refined  by  President  Dunster  of  Harvard  college,  who  had  mar- 
ried the  widow  Glover.  It  went  through  more  than  fifty  editions,  not  in- 
cluding those  reprinted  for  the  Presbyterians  of  Old  England  and  the  kirk 
in  Scotland.  A  limited  number  of  the  original  edition,  in  exact /rt^^-^m//^, 
was  printed  in  1862,  which  now  readily  brings  $30. 

It  may  now  be  opportune  to  remind  the  curious  reader  that  the  present 
year  is  the  quarter-millennial  anniversary  of  the  first  publication  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Psalm  Book,  in  1640. 


Portland,  Maine. 
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A   CENTURY   OF   CABINET    MINISTERS 
I 789- I 889 

Since  the  inauguration  of  the  federal  government  there  have  been 
thirty-one  secretaries  of  state  and  of  the  navy,  thirty-five  postmaster-^ 
generals,  thirty-nine  secretaries  of  the  treasury,  forty  secretaries  of  war 
and  attorney-generals,  and  seventeen  secretaries  of  the  interior.  The 
smallness  of  the  latter  is  explained  by  the  more  recent  creation  of  that 
department.  The  changes  in  the  cabinet,  when  contrasted  with  the  num- 
ber  of  Presidents  within  the  same  period,  becomes  interesting. 

During  the  early  administrations  there  were  only  four  cabinet  officers. 
The  first  was  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
treasury  on  the  nth  of  September,  1789.  The  following  day  Henry  Knox 
was  made  secretary  of  war.  The  other  two  were  not  appointed  until  Sep- 
tember 26,  when  Thomas  Jefferson  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  and 
Edmund  Randolph  attorney-general.  The  difference  in  the  dates  of  the 
appointment  of  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  was  due  to  two  reasons.  The 
treasury  department  was  organized  under  an  act  of  September  2,  while  the 
department  of  state  was  organized  thirteen  days  later.  Then,  too,  Mr. 
Jefferson  only  accepted  his  portfolio  after  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the 
President.  Morse,  in  his  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  says  Mr.  Jefferson  sailed 
from  Cowes,  October  23,  1789,  "  and  December  23  was  welcomed  by  his 
slaves  at  Monticello.  At  his  departure  he  had  supposed  that  he  was 
returning  home  for  a  visit  of  a  few  months  only,  and  that  he  should 
speedily  go  back  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  French  Revolution.  He 
was  now  so  much  more  interested  in  this  movement  than  in  any  other  mat-^ 
ter  that  he  was  by  no  means  gratified  to  find  awaiting  him  upon  his  arrival 
an  invitation  from  the  President  to  fill  the  place  of  secretary  of  state." 
During  Washington's  first  administration  there  were  no  changes  made  in 
his  cabinet,  and  he  began  his  second  term  with  the  same  ministers.  During 
the  year  1792,  however,  there  had  been  more  or  less  friction,  Hamilton  and 
Knox  being  in  sympathy  with  the  federalists,  and  Jefferson  and  Randolph 
with  the  opposition.  Lodge,  in  his  Life  of  Washington,  states  concisely: 
'*The  difficulty  was  that  there  was  not  only  discordance  in  the  ^  "ews 
of  the  two  secretaries,  but  a  fundamental  political  difference,  extending 
throughout  the  people,  which  they  typified.     ...     In  one  word,  a  real,. 
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profound,  and  inevitable  party  division  had  come,  and  it  had  found  the 
opposing  chiefs  side  by  side  in  the  cabinet.  .  .  .  Having  failed  in  con- 
gress and  before  the  public  to  ruin  his  opponent,  and  having  failed  equally 
to  shake  Washington's  confidence  in  Hamilton  or  the  latter's  influence  in 
the  administration,  Jefferson  made  up  his  mind  that  the  cabinet  was  no 
longer  the  place  for  him,"  and  accordingly  he  resigned  his  seat  December 
31,  1792,  retiring  to  his  residence  in  Virginia.  Two  days  later  the  President 
transferred  Mr.  Randolph  to  the  state  department,  and  towards  the  end 
of  the  month  appointed  William  Bradford  attorney-general.  The  next 
change  was  the  resignation  of  Secretary  Knox,  who,  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  ''  retired  to  Boston,"  and  Timothy  Pickering  was  chosen  to  succeed 
him  as  secretary  of  war  on  the  2d  of  January,  1795.  Pickering  had  been 
postmaster-general  previous  to  that  time,  but  that  department  was  a  branch 
of  the  treasury  until  1829.  On  the  31st  of  January  Secretary  Hamilton 
resigned  his  place  for  purely  personal  reasons,  and  Oliver  Wolcott  of  Con- 
necticut succeeded  him  February  2.  In  August  following  Mr.  Bradford 
died,  and  December  10  Charles  Lee  of  Virginia  was  made  attorney-gen- 
eral. During  the  month  of  August  Secretary  Randolph  also  resigned,  and 
Timothy  Pickering  became  secretary  of  state.  On  January  27,  1796,  the 
vacancy  in  the  war  department  was  filled  by  James  McHenry  of  Maryland, 
which  was  the  last  cabinet  change  under  Washington. 

John  Adams  retained  the  cabinet  as  it  stood  at  the  close  of  Washing- 
ton's second  term.  The  controversy  over  our  relations  with  France,  which 
had  caused  much  excitement  during  the  former  administrations,  assumed 
a  more  serious  aspect  in  the  fall  of  1797  and  spring  of  1798.  In  June  of 
this  year  an  act  was  passed  suspending  cornmercial  relations  with  France, 
and  in  April  the  navy  was  made  a  separate  department  from  that  of  war. 
Accordingly,  on  the  3d  of  May,  1798,  the  President  offered  the  navy 
department  to  George  Cabot  of  Massachusetts,  but  he  declined,  and  on 
the  2 1st  of  May  Benjamin  Stoddert  of  Maryland  was  appointed  to  that 
position. 

President  Adams,  February,  1799,  without  consulting  his  cabinet,  ap- 
pointed three  envoys  to  negotiate  further  with  France.  This  act  of  the 
President  was  met  with  a  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  Pickering  and 
McHenry,  and  resulted  in  making  ^'  the  breach  which  had  long  been  wid- 
ening irreparable."  In  speaking  of  Pickering,  Wolcott,  and  McHenry,  and 
their  betrayal  of  cabinet  secrets  to  Hamilton,  Morse,  in  his  Life  of  John 
Adams,  says :  ''  Nothing  more  unfortunate  befell  any  one  of  them  through- 
out his  career.  .  .  .  Pickering,  Wolcott,  McHenry,  honest  men  all,  do 
the  only  ignoble  acts  of  their  lives."     On  May  5,  1800,  McHenry  had  an 
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interview  with  the  President,  and  *'  resigned  next  morning."  Mr.  Morse 
thinks  that  ''  Pickering  richly  deserved  unceremonious  expulsion,  but  Mr. 
Adams  courteously  offered  him  the  opportunity  to  resign."  The  oppor- 
tunity was  not  improved,  and  accordingly  Mr.  Pickering  was  dismissed. 
John  Marshall  of  Virginia  was  nominated  secretary  of  state  and  Samuel 
Dexter  of  Massachusetts  secretary  of  war,  May  13,  1800.  The  same  writer, 
in  speaking  of  Wolcott  and  his  relations  with  the  President,  says  that  Mr. 
Wolcott  "  continued  for  some  months  longer  to  combine  external  civility 
and  deference  to  the  President  with  the  function  of  cabinet  reporter,  so 
to  speak — and  to  avoid  the  word  spy — for  Mr.  Hamilton."  However,  he 
also  resigned  in  November,  his  resignation  to  take  effect  December  31, 
1800.  On  New  Year's  Day,  1801,  Mr.  Dexter  was  transferred  from  the  war 
to  the  treasury  department.  Roger  Griswold  of  Connecticut  was  appointed 
secretary  of  war  February  3,  and  performed  the  duties  of  that  department 
for  the  remaining  month  of  this  administration.  Another  name  must  be 
added  to  the  list  of  cabinet  officers  under  President  Adams.  Theodore 
Parsons  of  Massachusetts  acted  as  attorney-general  from  February  20  to 
March  4,  1801. 

President  Jefferson,  March  5,  1801,  appointed  James  Madison  secretary 
of  state;  Henry  Dearborn  of  Massachusetts,  secretary  of  war;  and  Levi 
Lincoln  of  Massachusetts,  attorney-general.  Mr.  Dexter  continued  to  act 
as  secretary  of  the  treasury  until  May  14  of  this  year,  when  Albert  Galla- 
tin was  appointed  to  that  department.  Likewise  Mr.  Stoddert  acted  as 
secretary  of  the  navy  until  the  appointment  of  Robert  Smith  of  Maryland, 
July  15,  1801.  No  further  changes  were  made  during  Jefferson's  first  term, 
but  upon  the  reorganization  o£  the  cabinet  in  March,  1805,  Jacob  Crown- 
inshield  of  Massachusetts  became  secretary  of  the  navy  in  place  of  Secre- 
tary Smith.  Two  other  changes  were  also  made :  John  Breckinridge^  of 
Kentucky  was  appointed  attorney-general  August  7  of  this  same  year, 
but  died  soon  after,  and  January  20,  1807,  Caesar  A.  Rodney  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  appointed  in  his  place. 

President  Madison  retained  Messrs.  Gallatin  and  Rodney  as  secretary 
of  the  treasury  and  attorney-general  respectively.  It  is  stated  on  good 
authority  that  the  state  department  would  have  been  given  to  Thomas 
Jefferson  if  he  had  seen  fit  to  accept  it.  March  6,  Robert  Smith  of  Mary- 
land was  announced  as  the  new  secretary  of  state.  The  following  day 
William  Eustis  of  Massachusetts  was  made  secretary  of  war,  a.-.d  Paul 
Hamilton  of  South  Carolina  secretary  of  the  navy.  April  2,  1811,  James 
Monroe  became  secretary  of  state  in  place  of  Robert  Smith,  resigned. 
Mr.  Smith  was  afterwards  offered  the  embassy  to  Russia,  but  declined  the 
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appointment.  In  December  of  this  year  William  Pinkney  of  Maryland  was 
appointed  attorney-general  in  place  of  Mr.  Rodney. 

The  first  term  of  President  Madison  was  drawing  to  a  close  when  he 
was  waited  upon  by  a  delegation  of  leaders  in  congress,  "  and  informed, 
in  substance,  that  war  with  England  was  now  resolved  upon  by  the  demo- 
cratic party,  the  supporters  of  his  administration  .  .  .  that  unless  a 
declaration  of  war  took  place  previous  to  the  presidential  election  the  suc- 
cess of  the  democratic  party  might  be  endangered,  and  the  government 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  federalists  ;  that  unless  Mr.  Madison  con- 
sented to  act  with  his  friends,  and  accede  to  a  declaration  of  war  with 
Great  Britain,  neither  his  nomination  nor  his  re-election  to  the  presidency 
could  be  relied  on,"  and  accordingly  Mr.  Madison  yielded  to  the  policy  of 
his  party,  although  not  himself  in  favor  of  the  war.  The  President  was 
not  well  supported  by  his  cabinet,  "  Mr.  Monroe  being  the  only  one  of 
military  taste.  .  .  .  Eustis  knew  but  little  of  military  affairs,  and  the 
secretary  of  the  navy  had  no  knowledge  of  naval  affairs  to  qualify  him  for 
his  position."  Mr.  Gallatin  was  opposed  to  war,  and  the  attorney-general 
thought  the  country  was  not  prepared  to  go  to  war.  Such  being  the  state 
of  affairs,  the  cause  for  the  resignations  of  Hamilton  and  Eustis  could  be 
guessed  easily.  On  January  12,  1813,  William  Jones  of  Pennsylvania  was 
made  secretary  of  the  navy,  and  on  the  following  day  General  John  Arm- 
strong of  New  York  became  secretary  of  the  war  department. 

The  President,  in  181 3,  appointed  Messrs.  Gallatin,  Adams,  and  Bayard 
envoys  to  Great  Britain,  to  negotiate  for  peace.  The  senate  rejected  the 
nomination  of  Gallatin  by  a  vote  of  eighteen  to  seventeen,  on  the  ground 
that  the  appointment  was  inconsistent  with  the  office  of  secretary  of  the 
treasury.  His  nomination  was  confirmed  afterwards,  but  during  his  absence 
the  position  of  secretary  of  the  treasury  was  declared  vacant,  and  George 
W.  Campbell  of  Tennessee  was  appointed  to  the  post  on  the  9th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1 8 14.  The  following  day  Richard  Rush  of  Pennsylvania  became 
attorney-general  in  place  of  Pinkney,  resigned.  Mr.  Pinkney's  retire- 
ment was  due  to  the  passage  of  a  law  in  18 14,  requiring  the  attorney-gen- 
eral to  reside  at  the  seat  of  the  government.  After  a  very  short  term  of 
office  Mr.  Campbell  was  compelled  to  resign  on  account  of  poor  health, 
and  in  his  place  the  President  selected  Alexander  James  Dallas  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  treasury  portfolio. 

General  Armstrong  retired  from  the  war  department  in  September, 
1814.  Although  he  had  performed  his  duties  creditably,  ''his  lack  of  suc- 
cess against  Canada  and  the  sack  of  Washington  city  by  the  British,  in 
August,  1814,  rendered  him  unpopular.     He  was  censured,   and  obliged 
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to  resign."  From  the  date  of  Armstrong's  resignation  until  February, 
1815,  the  secretary  of  state  performed  the  duties  of  the  war  department. 
From  March  until  August  i  Mr.  Dallas  discharged  the  duties  of  this  de- 
partment in  addition  to  his  regular  work  in  the  treasury,  and  during  the 
remainder  of  this  administration  William  H.  Crawford  was  the  secretary 
of  war.  He  probably  would  have  been  appointed  earlier  but  for  his  absence 
as  minister  to  France  until  the  close  of  the  year  1815. 

Two  more  changes  occurred  in  President  Madison's  cabinet.  December 
19,  1 8 14,  B.  W.  Crowninshield  of  Massachusetts  was  appointed  secretary 
of  the  navy  in  place  of  William  Jones,  resigned.  Mr.  Dallas  retired  from 
the  treasury  in  November,  1816,  to  practice  law  in  Philadelphia.  It  has 
well  been  said  of  Dallas  that  his  management  of  the  department  was  able 
and  energetic.  "  Treasury  notes  which  were  scarcely  current  when  he 
assumed  office,  were  sold  at  par  with  interest  added,  a  few  months  later." 
Soon  after  his  resignation  he  died.  Crawford  acted  as  secretary  of  the 
treasury  until  the  inauguration  of  the  new  President  in  March,  1817. 

President  Monroe  retained  Mr.  Crawford  permanently  in  the  treasury 
department,  and  reappointed  P-ichard  Rush  attorney-general,  and  B.  W. 
Crowninshield  secretary  of  the  navy.  The  new  officers  were  John  Quincy 
Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  for  secretary  of  state,  and  Isaac  Shelby,  of  Ken- 
tucky, secretary  of  war.  Mr.  Shelby  declined  the  appointment,  and  George 
Graham  of  Virginia  was  chosen,  the  7th  of  April  following.  One  biog- 
rapher of  President  Monroe  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  his 
policy  to  have  the  different  geographical  sections  of  the  country  repre- 
sented in  his  cabinet.  A  much  stronger  motive  prompted  hi'm  to  have  the 
different  sections  represented  than  would  prompt  a  President  to-day  to 
study  geography  in  his  appointments.  Monroe's  idea  was  not  simply  to 
maintain  the  democratic  party  in  power,  but  to  bring  the  entire  opposition 
**  into  the  republican  fold  as  quietly  as  possible,"  by  evincing  a  spirit  of 
moderation  toward  the  federalists.  Such  were  his  declared  intentions,  in 
a  letter  to  Jackson. 

Three  changes  occurred  during  his  first  term.  October  8,  18 17,  John 
C.  Calhoun  was  appointed  secretary  of  war,  and  William  Wirt  was  made 
attorney-general  in  November,  succeeding  Richard  Rush,  who  was  sent  to 
England.  One  year  later  Smith  Thompson  of  New  York  \Vr..^  appointed 
secretary  of  the  navy  in  place  of  Mr.  Crowninshield.  During  Monroe's 
second  term  only  one  change  occurred.  Secretary  Thompson  resigned,  to 
accept  the  nomination  as  associate  justice,  and  in  his  place  Samuel  L. 
Southard,  of  New  Jersey,  was  appointed  to  the  navy  department,  i6th  of 
September,  1821. 
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John  Quincy  Adams  retained  two  of  the  cabinet  officers  under  the 
former  administration.  William  Wirt  continued  as  attorney-general,  and 
Samuel  L.  Southard  as  secretary  of  the  navy.  Mr.  Wirt  not  only  made  a 
very  able  attorney-general,  but  in  one  respect  at  least  he  resembled  a  phi- 
losopher. When  asked  why  he  did  not  aspire  higher  in  political  prefer- 
ment, he  is  credited  with  having  replied,  '*  I  am  already  higher  than  I  had 
any  reason  to  expect,  and  I  should  be  light-headed  indeed,  because  I  have 
been  placed  on  this  knoll,  where  I  feel  safe,  to  aspire  at  the  mountain's  pin- 
nacle in  order  to  be  blown  to  atoms." 

On  the  7th  of  March  President  Adams  completed  his  cabinet  by 
appointing  Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky  secretary  of  state,  Richard  Rush  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury,  and  James  Barbour  of  Virginia  secretary  of  war. 
The  confirmation  of  these  appointments,  excepting  that  of  Henry  Clay,  was 
unanimous.  Twenty-seven  voted  in  favor  of  Clay's  confirmation,  and  four- 
teen voted  against  it. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  preceding  presidential  election  the 
electoral  vote  stood  ninety-nine  for  Jackson,  eighty-four  for  Adams,  forty- 
one  for  Crawford,  and  thirty-seven  for  Clay.  The  choice  went  to  the  house 
of  representatives,  and  Clay  not  being  one  of  the  three  highest  in  the  vote 
of  the  electoral  college,  was  debarred  by  the  Constitution  from  the  contest. 
The  friends  of  Clay  supported  Adams.  The  opposition  charged  that  there 
had  been  a  bargain  between  Adams  and  Clay  that  if  the  friends  of  Clay 
elected  Adams  President  he  would  appoint  Clay  secretary  of  state.  These 
charges  were  made  especially  by  the  friends  of  Jackson  and  Calhoun.  As 
Clay  was  a  man  of  sufficient  merit  to  have  deserved  the  appointment,  he 
did  not  lack  friends  to  deny  the  charges  of  corruption  and  bargain.  Pro- 
fessor Sumner,  in  his  Life  of  Jackson,  in  commenting  on  these  charges,  says 
that  it  was  only  "  an  inference  from  Clay's  appointment,  and  nothing  more. 
.  .  .  Not  a  particle  of  other  evidence  was  alleged.  We  have  never  had 
any  definition  of  the  proper  limits  of  combinations,  bargains,  and  pledges  in 
politics ;  but  an  agreement  to  make  Clay  secretary  of  state,  if  made,  could 
not  be  calleJ  d^  corrupt  bargain.  ...  A  corrupt  bargain  must  be  one 
in  which  there  is  collusion  for  private  gain  at  the  expense  of  the  public 
welfare." 

The  only  cabinet  change  during  this  administration  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  Peter  B.  Porter  of  New  York,  secretary  of  war.  May  26,  1828,  in 
place  of  Barbour,  resigned.  The  latter  accepted  an  appointment  as 
minister  to  England.  Andrew  Jackson,  on  the  6th  of  March,  1829, 
appointed  Martin  Van  Buren  of  New  York  secretary  of  state,  and  Samuel 
D.  Ingham  of  Pennsylvania  secretary  of  the  treasury.     Three  days  later 
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the  cabinet  was  completed  by  the  following  appointments:  John  H. 
Eaton  of  Tennessee,  secretary  of  war ;  John  Branch  of  North  Carolina, 
secretary  of  the  navy  ;  William  T.  Barry  of  Kentucky,  postmaster-general, 
and  John  M.  Berrien  of  Georgia,  attorney-general.  Jackson  was  the  first 
President  to  invite  the  postmaster-general  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  Van 
Buren  was  unable  to  act  as  secretary  of  state  at  once,  on  account  of  his 
duties  as  governor  of  New  York.  '  Accordingly,  James  A.  Hamilton  per- 
formed the  duties  of  that  department  temporarily. 

President  Jackson  had  considerable  trouble  with  his  cabinet  through 
his  original  ideas  about  the  duties  and  rank  of  cabinet  officers.  Professor 
Sumner  says:  "Calhoun  had  been  re-elected  Vice-President.  He  now 
understood  that  Jackson  would  take  only  one  term,  and  that  he  (Calhoun) 
would  have  all  Jackson's  support  in  1832.  Van  Buren,  however,  who  had 
come  into  Jackson's  political  family  at  a  late  date,  had  views  and  ambi- 
tions which  crossed  this  programme  of  Calhoun.  These  two  men  came 
into  collision  in  the  formation  of  the  cabinet.  Jackson  introduced  two 
innovations.  He  put  the  secretaries  back  more  nearly  into  the  place  in 
which  they  belong  by  the  original  theory  of  the  law.  He  made  them 
executive  clerks  or  staff  officers.  The  fashion  has  grown  up  of  calling  the 
secretaries  the  President's  constitutional  advisers.  It  is  plain  that  they 
are  not  anything  of  the  kind.  He  is  not  bound  to  consult  them,  and,  if 
he  does,  it  does  not  detract  from  his  responsibility.  Jackson,  by  the 
necessity  of  his  character  and  preparation,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  posi- 
tion to  which  he  had  been  elected,  must  lean  on  somebody.  He  had  a 
number  of  intimate  friends  and  companions,  on  whom  he  relied.  They 
did  not  hold  important  public  positions.  They  came  to  be  called  the 
*  Kitchen  Cabinet.'  The  men  were  William  B.  Lewis,  Amos  Kendall, 
Duff  Green,  and  Isaac  Hill.  .  .  .  Jackson's  second  innovation  was 
that  he  did  not  hold  cabinet  councils.  Hence  his  administration  lacked 
unity  and  discipline.  It  did  not  have  the  strength  of  hearty  and  con- 
scious co-operation." 

According  to  the  Statesmajts  Manual ^  at  the  beginning  of  the  adminis- 
tration "  the  star  of  the  Vice-President  was  deemed  to  be  in  the  ascen- 
dant." Soon,  however,  the  constellations  seemed  to  ^  vor  Van  Buren. 
A  quarrel  took  place  between  Jackson  and  Calhoun,  having  its  origin  in 
a  reopening  of  the  controversy  over  the  conduct  of  the  former  in  the 
Seminole  campaign  of  181 8.  The  adherents  of  Calhoun  charged  the 
friends  of  Van  Buren  with  having  renewed  this  controversy  to  weaken  the 
influence  of  their  leader  with  the  President.  In  April,  1831,  the  President 
determined  to  dismiss  his  cabinet,  or,  rather,  reorganize  it,  by  having  the 
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members  resign.  This  change  was  a  new  procedure,  and  its  object  was  to 
strengthen  the  democratic  party  in  the  approaching  presidential  election. 
On  the  7th  of  April  Mr.  Eaton  resigned  without  assigning  any  reason. 
On  the  nth  of  April  Van  Buren  resigned,  to  announce  himself  as  a  candi- 
date for  President,  and  he  did  not  think  it  consistent  with  the  duties  of  a 
cabinet  officer  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  presidency.  These  resignations 
were  followed  by  the  resignations  of  Ingham,  Branch,  and  Berrien.  The 
postmaster-general  alone  remained,  and,  as  charges  of  corruption  preferred 
against  him  were  still  pending  in  a  committee  of  the  senate,  "  it  was 
deemed  improper  for  him  to  retire."  The  new  cabinet  was  appointed  as 
follows  :  May  23,  Levi  Woodbury  of  New  Hampshire,  secretary  of  the 
navy;  May  24,  Edward  Livingston  of  Louisiana,  secretary  of  state  ;  July 
20,  Roger  B.  Taney  of  Maryland,  attorney-general ;  August  i,  Lewis  Cass 
of  Ohio,  secretary  of  war;  August  8,  Louis  McLane  of  Delaware,  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury.  It  will  be  noticed  how  strongly  Jackson  endeavored 
to  conciliate  the  South  in  selecting  his  cabinet.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Calhoun  was  very  strong  in  the  South. 

During  Jackson's  second  administration  several  changes  occurred. 
Mr.  Livingston  retired,  to  accept  the  appointment  of  minister  to  France, 
and  on  May  29,  1833,  Louis  McLane  was  promoted  to  the  state  depart- 
ment. There  was  another  reason  for  transferring  McLane  to  this  depart- 
ment. He  was  unwilling  to  remove  the  treasury  deposits  from  the  United 
States  Bank,  and  this  was  an  easy  solution  of  a  controversy  over  that 
matter.  Accordingly,  on  the  same  day,  William  J.  Duane  of  Pennsyl- 
vania became  secretary  of  the  treasury.  Jackson  had  made  a  mistake  in 
his  man.  Mr.  Duane  refused  to  remove  the  deposits  without  orders  from 
congress  to  do  so.  He  also  refused  to  resign.  Accordingly,  Jackson 
removed  him  on  the  23d  of  September,  and  transferred  Roger  B.  Taney, 
the  attorney-general,  to  the  treasury  department,  and  November  15,  Benja- 
min F.  Butler  of  New  York  was  made  attorney-general.  June  27,  1834, 
John  Forsyth  of  Georgia  was  made  secretary  of  state  in  place  of  Mr. 
McLane.  In  June,  1834,  another  vacancy  occurred  in  the  treasury  depart- 
ment. Taney  had  endeavored  to  remove  the  deposits,  and  in  his  efforts 
he  succeeded  in  incurring  the  hostility  of  a  majority  in  the  senate,  and  to 
"  Jackson's  indignation,"  that  august  body  rejected  his  appointment  as 
secretary  of  the  department.  Levi  Woodbury  was  therefore  transferred 
from  the  navy  to  the  treasury  department,  and  Mahlon  Dickerson  of  New 
Jersey  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  navy.  Amos  Kendall  of  Kentucky 
was  appointed  postmaster-general  the  ist  of  May,  1835,  in  place  of  Mr. 
Barry,  who  went  as  minister  to  Spain. 
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Van  Buren  retained  the  cabinet  of  Jackson  with  one  exception.  Lewis 
Cass  had  been  appointed  minister  to  France  in  the  preceding  year. 
Accordingly,  Joel  R.  Poinset  of  South  CaroHna  was  made  secretary  of 
war.  During  the  absence  of  Mr.  Cass,  Mr.  Butler  had  been  acting  as  sec- 
retary of  war  in  addition  to  his  ofifice  of  attorney-general.  Few  changes 
were  made  during  this  administration.  June  25,  1838,  James  K.  Pauld- 
ing, of  New  York,  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  navy  in  place  of  Mr. 
Dickerson,  resigned.  Van  Buren  invited  Washington  Irving  to  this  posi- 
tion, but  when  Mr.  Irving  declined,  the  place  was  given  to  Paulding. 

The  remaining  three  changes  are  told  concisely  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Shepard  in  his  Life  of  Martin  Van  Buren  :  In  1838,  Van  Buren's  ^'  old 
friend  and  ally,  and  one  of  the  chief  champions  of  his  policy,  Benjamin 
F.  Butler,  resigned  the  ofifice  of  attorney-general,  but  without  any  break, 
political  or  personal.  .  .  .  Felix  Grundy  of  Tennessee  then  held  the 
post  until  late  in  1839,  when  he  resigned.  Van  Buren  offered  the  place, 
though  without  much  heartiness,  to  James  Buchanan,  who,  however,  pre- 
ferred to  retain  his  seat  in  the  senate  ;  and  Henry  D.  Gilpin,  another  Penn- 
sylvanian,  was  appointed.  Amos  Kendall's  enormous  industry  and  sin- 
gular equipment  of  doctrinaire  convictions,  narrow  prejudices,  executive 
ability,  and  practical  political  skill  and  craft,  were  lost  through  the  failure 
of  his  health  in  the  midst  of  the  campaign  of  1840."  On  the  19th  of  May, 
1840,  John  M.  Niles  of  Connecticut  succeeded  Mr.  Kendall. 

William  Henry  Harrison  became  President  March  4,  1841,  and  appointed 
the  following  cabinet  officers  :  Daniel  Webster,  secretary  of  state  ;  Thomas 
Ewing  of  Ohio,  secretary  of  the  treasury  ;  John  Bell  of  Tennessee,  secre- 
tary of  war  ;  George  E.  Badger  of  North  Carolina,  secretary  of  the  navy  ; 
Francis  Granger  of  New  York,  postmaster-general ;  and  John  J.  Crittenden 
of  Kentucky,  attorney-general.  President  Harrison  appointed  all  his  cabi- 
net officers  March  5,  excepting  Mr.  Granger,  who  was  appointed  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Harrison  was  the  first  President  who  died  in  office,  after  the 
brief  tenure  of  exactly  one  month,  and  a  nation  mourned  its  loss. 

President  Tyler  retained  the  cabinet  as  constituted  by  Harrison.  With- 
out entering  into  the  controversies  between  the  Whigs  and  Tyler,  we  may 
say  that  Tyler  vetoed  two  bank  bills,  and  the  "dominating  element  of  the 
Whig  party  despaired  of  compelling  him  to  conform  to  its  policy.  Ac- 
cordingly the  entire  cabinet,  with  the  exception  of  Webster,  resigned. 

While  Webster  was  disappointed  with  Tyler's  position,  he  could  not 
understand  ''  in  what  manner  the  resignation  of  the  cabinet  was  likely 
either  to  remove  or  mitigate  the  evils  "  resulting  from  the  differences 
existing  between   the   President  and   the  Whigs.      Henry  A.  Wise,  in  his 
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Seven  Decades  of  the  Union,  says,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  cabinet,  all  the 
members  being  present  except  Webster,  Clay  demanded  that  they  resign. 
*'  The  matter  was  seriously  debated  ;  Mr.  Bell  of  Tennessee  was  opposed 
to  the  retirement,  and  desired  that  the  subject  of  the  bank  might  be  post- 
poned, on  condition  that  in  the  meantime  no  hostile  movements  should  be 
made  on  the  cabinet  ;  and  Mr.  Crittenden  himself,  supposed  to  be  most 
under  the  influence  of  Clay,  playfully  inquired  whether  he  might  in  honor 
remain  until  the  stock  of  wines  he  had  laid  in  was  consumed." 

President  Tyler  filled  the  places  of  the  ministers  who  had  resigned, 
September  13,  1841,  to  the  treasury  department,  Walter  Forward  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  war,  John  ]\IcLean  of  Ohio  ;  navy,  Abel  P.  Upshur  of  Virginia ; 
postmaster-general,  Chas.  A.  Wickliffe  of  Kentucky  ;  and  attorney-general, 
Hugh  S.  Legare  of  South  Carolina.  Judge  McLean,  however,  declined 
his  appointment,  naturally  preferring  to  remain  a  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  in  his  place  John  C.  Spencer  of  New  York  was  made  sec^retary 
of  war.  Xo  further  changes  were  made  until  1843,  ^vhen  Mr.  Spencer  was 
transferred  to  the  treasury  in  place  of  Mr.  Forward,  resigned.  Caleb 
Cushing  of  Massachusetts  w^as  nominated  to  the  treasury  before  the  trans- 
fer of  Spencer,  but  was  rejected  by  the  senate,  not  so  much  that  there  was 
any  objection  to  Mr.  Cushing,  but  from  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  senate 
to  embarrass  the  administration.  On  the  8th  of  March  Spencer's  place  in 
the  war  department  was  filled  by  James  M.  Porter  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  great  work  of  Mr.  Webster  during  this  administration  was  the 
Ashburton  treaty,  determining  our  northeastern  boundary.  Upon  the 
completion  of  this  treaty  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  cabinet,  and  made 
room  for  a  southern  man,  who  in  turn  had  a  boundary  problem  to  solve, 
the  annexation  of  Texas.  Of  Webster  it  has  been  said  by  an  eminent 
writer,  that  ''  he  magnanimously  retired  to  make  way  for  a  southern  states- 
man, Vv'hen  the  time  came  to  take  up  the  next  most  important  matter  of 
foreign  relations — Texas."  ^Ir.  Legare  was  made  secretary  of  state,  but 
died  in  June,  1843,  Thus  there  occurred  two  vacancies  in  the  cabinet. 
On  the  1st  of  July  John  Nelson  of  Maryland  was  nominated  attorney-gen- 
eral, and  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month  Abel  P.  Upshur  was  transferred 
from  the  navy  to  the  state  department.  On  the  same  day  David  Henshaw 
of  Massachusetts  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  navy.  However,  at  the 
next  session  of  the  senate  the  nominations  of  Porter  and  Henshaw  were 
rejected.  Porter,  Henshaw,  and  Nelson  were  democrats.  New  nomina- 
tions were  then  made  for  the  war  and  navy  departments.  On  the  15th  of 
February,  1844,  William  Wilkins  of  Pennsylvania  was  appointed  to  the 
former,  and  Thos.  W.  Gilmer  of  Virginia  to  the  latter. 
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On  the  28th  of  this  same  month  two  vacancies  occurred,  by  the  death 
of  Messrs.  Upshur  and  Gilmer,  under  the  saddest  of  circumstances.  They, 
with  others,  were  on  board  the  war-steamer  Prmceton  to  see  the  trial  of  a 
new  gun,  known  for  its  effectiveness  as  the  "  Peacemaker."  The  gun 
exploded,  killing  the  two  secretaries.  The  Peacemaker  was  on  the  bow  of 
the  vessel.  "•  The  commodore  had  a  splendid  collation  in  the  cabin,  and, 
before  the  gun  was  fired,  had  invited  all  his  guests  below  to  partake  of  his 
generous  hospitality.  The  ladies  and  the  President  were  first  shown  to  the 
table,  and  the  ladies,  being  afraid  of  the  gun,  kept  below,  and  detained  the 
President  with  them.  .  .  .  The  awful  scene,  as  it  occurred  on  deck, 
was  fully  described  by  officers  and  men  of  the  ship.  .  .  .  One  of  the 
seamen,  an  *  old  salt,'  told  us  that  Secretary  Upshur  distrusted  the  gun, 
and  just  before  the  moment  of  firing,  desired  him  to  place  him  at  a  point 
of  safety.  .  .  .  Alas  !  how  singular  that,  though  the  '  salt's  '  experience 
put  tfae  secretary  at  the  very  point  where  injury  was  least  to  have  been 
expected,  he  was  struck  by  two  fragments  of  the  torn  cast  iron,  by  one 
immediately  over  the  right  brow,  cutting  to  the  bone  .  .  .  and  by  the 
other  on  the  watch-fob  of  his  pantaloons,  breaking  his  watch-crystal  and 
instantly  stopping  the  hands  of  the  watch.  We  carefully  bore  the  watch, 
as  it  was  taken  from  his  person,  home  to  his  family,  and  requested  them  to 
mark  the  time  it  told,  as  his  pulse  had  ceased  with  the  tick  of  the  watch 
when  its  hands  were  stopped.  .  .  .  Gilmer's  body,  broken  and  crushed 
in  every  part,  was  driven  to  the  port  gunwale  on  the  deck,  looking  like  a 
wad  of  blue  cloth,  he  having  on  a  full  circle  Spanish  cloak."  Such  was  the 
sad  ending  of  a  pleasure  party  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  ''  Peace- 
maker." The  two  secretaries  were  not  the  only  members  of  that  happy 
crowd  of  excursionists  who  were  suddenly  hurled  into  eternity  to  make 
their  final  peace  with  their  Creator. 

Mr.  Nelson,  the  attorney-general,  temporarily  discharged  the  duties  of 
the  state  department,  and  Commodore  L.  Warrington  acted  temporarily 
as  secretary  of  the  navy.  On  the  6th  of  March,  1844,  John  C.  Calhoun  of 
South  Carolina  was  made  secretary  of  state,  and  on  the  14th  of  March, 
John  Y.  Mason  of  Virginia  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  navy. 

One  more  change  completes  the  list  of  cabinet  officers  under  President 
Tyler.  June  15  of  this  same  year,  George  M.  Bibb  of  Kentucky  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  treasury  in  place  of  Mr.  Spencer.  The  latter  was  opposed 
to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and,  not  concurring  in  the  treaty  of  annexation, 
he  resigned  his  portfolio.  Such  were  the  changes  under  President  Tyler, 
whose  enemies  bitterly  traduced  him  and  whose  friends  as  earnestly  justi- 
fied him. 
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James  K.  Polk  was  inaugurated  March  4,  1845,  ^"d  appointed  the 
following  cabinet  :  James  Buchanan  of  Pennsylvania,  secretary  of  state  ; 
Robert  J.  Walker  of  Mississippi,  secretary  of  .the  treasury  ;  William  L. 
Marcy  of  New  York,  secretary  of  war  ;  George  Bancroft  of  Massachusetts, 
secretary  of  the  navy ;  Cave  Johnson  of  Tennessee,  postmaster-general  ; 
and  John  Y.  Mason  of  Virginia,  attorney-general.  Mr.  Mason,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  secretary  of  the  navy  under  Mr.  Tyler. 

Three  changes  occurred  during  this  administration.  Mr.  Bancroft  was 
sent  as  minister  to  England,  and,  September  9,  1846,  Mr.  Mason  was 
assigned  to  the  navy  in  his  place.  The  vacancy  in  the  office  of  attorney- 
general  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Nathan  Clifford  of  Maine,  in  place 
of  Mr.  Mason.  In  1848,  Mr.  Clifford  was  appointed  minister  to  Mexico, 
and  Isaac  Toucey  of  Connecticut  became  attorney-general. 

The  cabinet  of  Zachary  Taylor  consisted  of  John  M.  Clayton  of  Dela- 
ware, secretary  of  state  ;  Wm.  M.  Meredith  of  Peansylvania,  secretary  of 
the  treasury  ;  George  W.  Crawford  of  Georgia,  secretary  of  war ;  Wm.  B. 
Preston  of  Virginia,  secretary  of  the  navy  ;  Thomas  Ewing,  secretary  oT 
the  interior;  Jacob  Collamer  of  Vermont,  postmaster-general,  and  Rev- 
erdy  Johnson  of  Maryland,  attorney-general.  Mr.  Clayton  was  appointed 
on  the  7th  of  March  and  the  others  on  the  8th. 

The  department  of  the  interior,  it  will  be  noticed,  appears  for  the  first 
time  in  the  list  of  appointments.  It  was  created  by  an  act  of  congress  at 
the  close  of  the  Polk  administration.  Its  creation  was  due  to  the  pressure 
of  business  in  the  war  department,  and  was  favored  by  Webster  but  op- 
posed by  Calhoun.  In  February,  1849,  ^^^^  ^^^  passed  the  house  by  a  vote 
of  one  hundred  and  eleven  in  favor  to  seventy-six  against.  In  March  of 
that  year  it  passed  the  senate  by  a  vote  of  thirty-one  in  favor  to  twenty- 
five  against.  President  Taylor  introduced  what  was  a  new  system  at 
that  time  of  distribution  of  the  federal  patronage.  Instead  of  receiving 
personally,  applications  for  appointments  he  referred  the  matter  to  his 
respective  secretaries  for  their  recommendations.  This  administration 
was  brought  to  an  unexpected  close  by  the  death  of  President  Taylor 
on  the  9th  of  July,  1850.  His  administration  was  of  too  short  duration  to 
have  accomplished  any  distinctive  work,  ''but  during  the  brief  period 
rules  that  would  govern  were  made  manifest,  and  no  law  for  civil-service 
reform  was  needful  for  his  guidance.  .  .  .  The  fact  of  holding  demo- 
cratic opinions  was  not  a  disquahfication  for  the  office.  Nepotism  had 
with  him  no  quarter.  So  strict  was  he  in  this  that  to  be  a  relative  was  an 
obstacle  to  appointment." 

The  resignations  of  the  gentlemen   of  the  cabinet  were  accepted  by 
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Vice-President  Fillmore,  who,  upon  becoming  President,  appointed  the 
following  ministers:  July  20,  Edward  Bates  of  Missouri,  secretary  of  war, 
and  James  A.  Pearce  of  Maryland,  secretary  of  the  interior.  Both  Bates 
and  Pearce  declined  to  accept,  the  latter  preferring  to  retain  his  seat  in  the 
senate.  On  the  22d  Mr.  Fillmore  nominated  Daniel  Webster  secretary  of 
state,  Wm.  A.  Graham  of  North  Carolina  secretary  of  the  navy,  and  John 
J.  Crittenden  attorney-general.  On  the  following  day  Thomas  Corwin  of 
Ohio  was  made  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Nathan  K.  Hall  of  New  York 
postmaster-general,  and  from  this  date  until  August  15  Winfield  Scott 
acted  as  secretary  of  war,  when  Charles  M.  Conrad  of  Louisiana  was  ap- 
pointed to  that  department. 

The  President  nominated  on  the  same  day  Thos.  M.  T.  McKennan  of 
Pennsylvania  as  secretary  of  the  interior,  who  "  reluctantly  accepting,  went 
to  Washington,  but  soon  became  disgusted  with  office  routine  and  the 
importunities  of  place-hunters  "  and  resigned.  Alex.  H.  H.  Stuart  of  Virginia 
was  given  the  place  on  September  12.  Three  more  changes  occurred  during 
this  administration.  In  July,  1852,  Mr.  Graham  retired,  having  been 
nominated  for  Vice-President  on  the  Whig  ticket,  and  John  P.  Kennedy 
of  Maryland  was  appointed  to  the  navy.  Mr.  Hall  resigned  the  office  of 
postmaster-general,  in  August  of  this  same  year,  to  accept  the  position 
of  United  States  judge  for  the  northern  district  of  New  York.  Samuel 
D.  Hubbard  of  Connecticut  became  postmaster-general  in  his  place.  The 
last  change  was  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Webster,  on  the  24th  of 
October,  and  Edward  Everett  of  Massachusetts  became  secretary  of  state. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  terms  of  Washington  and  Jefferson, 
Franklin  Pierce  is  the  only  President  whose  cabinet  remained  unchanged 
through  his  entire  administration  of  four  years.  His  ministers,  appointed 
March  7,  were  Wm.  L.  Marcy,  secretary  of  state;  James  Guthrie,  secretary 
of  the  treasury;  Jefferson  Davis,  secretary  of  war;  James  C.  Dobbin,  secre- 
tary of  the  navy;  Robert  McClelland,  secretary  of  the  interior;  James 
Campbell,  postmaster-general,  and  Caleb  Gushing,  attorney-general. 

James  Buchanan  chose  Lewis  Cass  for  the  state  department,  Howell 
Cobb  for  the  treasury,  John  B.  Floyd  of  Virginia  for  war,  Isaac  Toucey  of 
Connecticut  for  the  navy,  Jacob  T^'>ompson  of  Mississippi  for  the  interior, 
Aaron  V.  Brown  of  Tennessee  for  postmaster-general,  and  Jeremiah  S. 
Black  for  attorney-general.  All  these  appointments  were  made  March  6, 
1857,  ^"d  no  change  occurred  until  March  14,  1859,  "^v'hen  Joseph  Holt 
became  postmaster-general  in  place  of  General  Brown,  deceased. 

Three  changes  occurred  in  the  cabinet  during  the  month  of  December, 
i860.     On  the  I2th  Philip  F.  Thomas  of  Maryland  was  appointed  secretary 
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of  the  treasury,  temporarily,  in  place  of  Howell  Cobb,  resigned.  Mr.  Cobb 
was  in  favor  of  secession,  and  returned  to  his  native  state,  which  was  about 
to  secede.  On  the  17th  Jeremiah  S.  Black  was  transferred  from  the  office 
of  attorney-general  to  the  state  department  in  place  of  Lewis  Cass,  re- 
signed. Mr.  Cass  and  the  President  differed  radically  on  the  question 
whether  the  United  States  could  coerce  a  state  when  it  attempted  to 
secede.  Buchanan  denied  this  power  to  the  federal  government,  while 
Cass  held  different  views.  On  the  20th  of  this  same  month  Edwin  M. 
Stanton  was  appointed  attorney-general  in  place  of  Mr.  Black.  Three 
more  changes  occurred  in  the  month  of  January,  1861.  John  A.  Dix  of 
New  York  was  appointed  to  the  treasury,  and  Joseph  Holt  made  secretary 
of  war  in  place  of  Mr.  Floyd,  who  had  resigned  to  participate  in  the  at- 
tempt to  secede  from  the  Union.  During  that  eventful  winter  Floyd  was 
tried  by  a  committee  of  the  house  for  having  aided  secession  by  dispersing 
the  army  "  into  remote  parts  of  the  country,  where  the  troops  could  not 
readily  be  conveyed  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  transferring  from  northern 
to  southern  arsenals  113,000  muskets,"  and  for  appropriating  wrongly 
$870,000  in  bonds  from  the  interior  department.  He  was  acquitted.  The 
transfer  of  Mr.  Holt  to  the  war  department  necessitated  the  last  change 
under  President  Buchanan.  On  the  12th  of  February,  1861,  Horatio  King 
was  appointed  postmaster-general  in  place  of  Holt. 

Abraham  Lincoln  appointed  his  cabinet  on  the  5th  of  March.  Secre- 
tary of  state,  William  H.  Seward  ;  of  the  treasury,  Salmon  P.  Chase  ;  of 
war,  Simon  Cameron  ;  of  the  navy,  Gideon  Welles  ;  of  the  interior,  Caleb  B. 
Smith  of  Indiana.  Montgomery  Blair  was  m.ade  postmaster-general,  and 
Edward  Bates  of  Missouri  attorney-general.  Lincoln  tried  to  conciliate 
the  bitter  feelings  between  the  North  and  South  in  selecting  his  cabinet. 
One  biographer  of  Lincoln  says  that  Mr.  Stephens  would  have  been  given 
a  cabinet  position  except  that  Georgia  was  on  the  eve  of  seceding.  The 
treasury  was  offered  to  Mr.  Guthrie  of  Kentucky,  but  was  declined.  Like- 
wise Mr.  Gilmore  of  North  Carolina  would  have  doubtless  had  a  cabinet 
position  if  his  state  had  not  been  about  to  secede.  Even  in  his  own  party 
the  President  did  not  hesitate  to  give  places  of  great  influence  to  his  own 
rivals  for  political  preferment.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Seward,  Chase, 
Bates,  and  Cameron  were  presidential  candidates  at  the  Chicago  convention. 

There  was  some  opposition  to  the  appointments  of  Chase,  Blair,  and 
Welles,  and  in  the  case  of  Cameron  and  Smith  it  was  charged  that  their 
appointments  were  due  ''to  a  bargain  made  at  the  Chicago  convention  " 
between  their  friends  and  those  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  To  secure  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Cameron,  *'  it  required  a  hard  struggle  to  overcome  Mr.  Lin- 
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coin's  scruples,  and  the  whole  force  was  necessarily  nnustcred  in  order  to 
accomplish  it."  Mr.  Cameron  remained  in  the  cabinet  only  a  short  time. 
Two  causes  contributed  to  his  appointment  as  minister  to  Russia,  or  rather, 
to  his  retirement  from  the  cabinet.  In  his  annual  report,  without  consult- 
ing the  l^resident,  he  incorporated  his  own  ideas  on  the  best  policy  in 
regard  to  the  slavery  question.  The  views  which  he  expressed  did  not 
meet  the  approval  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  accordingly  they  were  stricken  out 
of  the  report.  Then,  too,  Mr.  (Cameron  was  charged  with  corrupt  com- 
plicity in  certain  army  contracts,  and  was  censured  by  a  vote  of  the  house. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1862,  Edwin  M.  Stanton  was  made  secretary 
of  war  in  place  of  Mr.  Cameron.  No  further  change  occurred  until  the 
nf'xl  January,  when  John  P.  (Jsher  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  interior 
in  place  of  Mr.  Smith,  resigned,  and  T.  J.  Coffey  was  appointed  attorney- 
general  in  place  of  Mr.  iiates,  resigned.  Mr.  Smith  resigned  to  become 
United  States  circuit  judge  for  Indiana,  and  Mr.  Bates  to  return  to  his 
home  in  St.  Louis.  The  next  vacancy  was  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Chase.  His  management  of  the  finances  had  been  most  exemplary. 
Gideon  Welles,  in  his  series  of  articles  in  the  Galaxy,  says  that  Mr.  Seward 
gave  up  all  idea  of  competing  with  Lincoln  for  the  presidential  nomination 
in  1864,  and  was  equally  determined  that  Mr.  Chase  shoi  Id  not  receive  the 
nomination.  The  latter,  it  is  thought,  had  a  lingering  hope  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln would  not  yield  to  a  rc-nomination.  l^ut  he  gave  up  all  presidential 
ideas  and  ambitions  after  his  failure  to  get  his  native  state,  New  Hamp- 
shire, or  his  adopted  state,  Ohio,  to  declare  in  his  favor.  The  above  dis- 
appointment, combined  with  a  disi)ute  over  the  appointment  of  an  assistant 
treasurer  at  New  York,  caused  his  retirement  from  the  cabinet.  Mr.  Chase 
had  made  a  recommendation  which  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
President.  The  dispute  was  settled  temporarily  by  the  former  incumbent 
remaining  in  office  another  quarter  of  a  year.  In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Chase 
handed  in  his  resignation,  and  **  the  announcement  that  it  had  been  ten- 
dered and  was  accepted  was  a  surprise  to  the  friends  of  both  and  to  the 
country."  July  i,  1864,  William  Pitt  PY'ssenden  of  Maine  succeeded  to  the 
treasury. 

On  the  24th  of  Sci)tember  of  this  same  year  William  Deimison  of 
Ohio  was  made  postmaster-general  in  place  of  Hlair.  The  President  and 
Mr.  Blair  had  not  been  entirely  in  sympathy,  and  the  minister's  resigna- 
tion was  tendered  to  take  effect  at  the  discretion  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  It 
was  accepted  on  the  23(1  of  September.  On  the  2d  of  December,  1864, 
James  Speed  of  Kentucky  was  appointed  attorney-general,  and  upon  the 
re-organization  of  the  cabinet  for  a  second  term,  the  President  appointed 
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Hugh  McCuUoch  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  place  of  William  P.  Fes- 
senden,  who  had  resigned  for  a  seat  in  the  senate. 

Andrew  Johnson  became  President  the  i$th  of  April,  1865,  and  retained 
the  cabinet  of  President  Lincoln.  One  month  later  James  Harlan  of  Iowa 
was  appointed  secretary  of  the  interior  in  place  of  John  P.  Usher,  who  had 
resigned  to  practice  law  as  consulting  attorney  for  the  Union  Pacific  rail- 
road. During  July,  1866,  several  changes  occurred.  On  the  23d  Henry 
Stanbery  became  attorney-general  in  place  of  James  Speed,  who  left  the 
cabinet  because  of  his  disapproval  of  the  President's  policy.  Two  days 
later  Alexander  W.  Randall  of  Wisconsin  took  the  place  of  Postmaster- 
general  Dennison.  On  the  27th  O.  H.  Browning  was  appointed  secretary 
of  the  interior  in  place  of  Mr.  Harlan,  who  was  elected  to  the  senate. 

The  most  interesting  change  during  this  administration  was  through 
the  contest  between  the  President  and  Edwin  M.  Stanton  as  to  whether 
the  latter  should  resign  or  the  President  retire  to  private  life.  The  quarrel 
originated  in  a  disagreement  on  the  question  of  reconstruction.  On  the 
5th  of  August,  1867,  the  President  demanded  Mr.  Stanton's  resignation, 
but  the  secretary  refused  until  congress  should  assemble.  Accordingly,  the 
President  suspended  the  secretary  on  the  12th  of  August,  and  appointed 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  of  Illinois  secretary  of  the  war  department.  When  con- 
gress met  Mr.  Stanton  was  restored  to  the  war  department,  January  14, 
1868.  On  the  2ist  of  the  following  month  the  President  again  notified 
the  senate  that  Mr.  Stanton  was  removed,  but  Stanton  refused  to  resign, 
and  the  senate  sustained  him.  Then  the  aggrieved  became  the  aggres- 
sor, and  the  trial  of  impeachment  of  President  Johnson  was  commenced. 
When  the  impeachment  failed,  Mr.  Stanton  retired  from  the  cabinet. 
President  Grant  appointed  Mr.  Stanton  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
December  20,  1869,  an  honor  that  came  only  four  days  before  his  death. 

Upon  the  second  suspension  of  Mr.  Stanton  in  February,  1868,  the 
President  nominated  Lorenzo  Thomas  of  Delaware  as  secretary  of  war, 
but  upon  the  final  retirement  of  Mr.  Stanton  from  the  cabinet,  in  May, 
John  M.  Schofield  of  Illinois  was  assigned  to  the  post.  Another  change 
due  to  this  contest  was  the  appointment  of  William  M.  Evarts  of  New 
York  attorney-general  in  place  of  Mr.  Stanbery,  who  had  resigned  in 
order  to  act  as  one  of  the  attorneys  for  the  President  in  the  trial  of 
impeachment.  Afterwards  the  President  nominated  Mr.  Stanbery  for 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  the  senate  rejected  him. 

General  Grant's  cabinet,  as  first  announced,  consisted  of  E.  B.  Wash- 
burne,  secretary  of  state;  A.  T.  Stewart,  secretary  of  the  treasury;  A.  E. 
Borie,  secretary  of  the  navy  ;  J.  D.  Cox,  secretary  of  the  interior  ;  John  A. 
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J.  Cresswell,  postmaster-general;  E.  R.  Hoar,  attorney-general,  and  John 
M.  Scliofield,  secretary  of  war  under  Johnson,  who  was  continued  in  office 
until  the  nth  of  March,  when  John  A.  Rawlins  was  appointed  to  the  war 
department.  A  curious  complication  arose  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Stewart. 
The  statute  creating  the  treasury  department  forbade  any  one  to  hold  the 
office  who  had  claims  against  the  government,  and  by  reason  of  his  business 
Mr.  Stewart  had  large  claims  for  rebates  on  duties  paid,  etc.  Mr.  Stewart 
had  been  confirmed  before  this  technicality  was  raised,  and  accordingly 
the  President  sent  a  message  to  the  senate  formally  calling  their  attention 
to  the  fact,  suggesting  that  Mr.  Stewart  be  specially  exempted  from  the 
statute.  A  simpler  solution  of  the  matter,  however,  was  adopted  by  Mr. 
Stewart.  On  the  9th  of  March  he  resigned.  Two  days  later  the  President 
made  George  S.  Boutwell  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  on  the  same  date 
appointed  Hamilton  Fish  to  the  state  department  in  place  of  Washburne, 
who,  on  account  of  ill  health,  was  made  minister  to  France. 

The  next  change  was  on  the  25th  of  June,  1869,  when  it  was  announced 
unexpectedly  that  Mr.  Borie  had  resigned  from  the  navy  on  account  of 
overwork,  and  George  M.  Robeson  was  appointed  secretary  in  his  place. 
On  the  6th  of  September  Mr.  Rawlins  died,  and  General  Wm.  T.  Sherman 
acted  as  secretary  of  the  war  department  until  the  appointment  of  Wm. 
W.  Belknap,  October  25.     No  further  changes  were  made  until  June  23, 

1870,  when  Mr.  Hoar  resigned,  and  Amos  T.  Akerman  was  appointed 
attorney-general  in  his  stead. 

In  November  of  this  year,  Columbus  Delano  of  Ohio  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  interior  in  place  of  Mr.  Cox,  resigned.  There  was  only 
one  other   change  during  Grant's  first  term.     On  the  14th  of  December, 

1 87 1,  George  H.  Williams  was  made  attorney-general  in  place  of  Akerman, 
who  had  been  requested  to  resign  by  the  President. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1873,  Secretary  Boutwell  tendered  his  resignation 
in  writing,  while  the  other  ministers  complied  with  that  formality  orally. 
Boutwell  was  the  chosen  senator  from  Massachusetts,  and  his  resignation 
was  accepted,  but  the  other^  were  reinstated  in  their  former  positions.  On 
the  17th  of  March,  William  A.  Richardson  of  Massachusetts  was  chosen 
secretary  of  the  treasury  in  place  of  Mr.  Boutwell,  but  he  retired  from  the 
cabinet  on  the  2d  of  June  the  following  year.  His  resignation  was  due 
to  his  selection  as  judge  of  the  United  States  court  of  claims.  Benjamin 
H.  Bristow  of  Kentucky  was  then  appointed  to  the  treasury  department. 
On  the  24th  of  August,  1874,  Marshall  Jewell  of  Connecticut  was  ap- 
pointed postmaster-general  in  place  of  Mr.  Cresswell,  who  left  the  cabinet 
to  practice  law  and   attend   to  his  private  business.     There  was  neither 
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political  nor  personal  estrangement  between  him  and  the  President.  On 
the  contrary,  President  Grant,  in  his  letter  accepting  the  resignation,  said, 
"You  are  the  last  of  the  original  members  of  the  cabinet  named  by  me 
as  I  was  entering  upon  my  present  duties,  and  it  makes  me  feel  as  if 
old  associations  were  being  broken  up,  that  I  had  hoped  might  continue 
through  my  official  life."  On  the  26th  of  April,  Edwards  Pierrepont  of 
New  York  became  attorney-general.  On  th^  19th  of  October  of  the  same 
year,  Zachariah  Chandler  of  Michigan  became  secretary  of  the  interior  in 
place  of  Columbus  Delano,  resigned. 

The  press  and  Professor  O.  C.  Marsh,  of  Yale  University,  were  chiefly 
instrumental  in  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Delano.  The  professor  was  desirous 
of  making  a  geological  exploration  through  the  lands  of  Red  Cloud,  but 
that  chief  would  only  allow  him  to  do  so  on  condition  that  Mr.  Marsh 
would  promise  to  report  to  the  "  Great  Father,"  the  President,  the  mis- 
management of  Indian  affairs,  and  carry  samples  of  their  poor  rations  to 
the  President.  Over  the  date  of  July  10,  1875,  the  professor  addressed 
a  long  letter  to  the  President,  in  which  he  stated  the  complaints  of  Red 
Cloud,  alleging  ten  distinct  and  separate  charges  of  gross  fraud  and  general 
mismanagement  of  Indian  affairs.  These  charges  of  fraud  appeared  in  the 
daily  papers  as  early  as  April  preceding,  although  the  formal  letter  of  the 
professor  to  the  President  was  not  written  until  the  following  July,  and  it 
was  on  the  5th  of  July,  five  days  before  the  letter  of  Professor  Marsh,  that 
Secretary  Delano  wrote  his  private  letter  of  resignation.  He  based  his 
resignation  on  his  earnest  desire  to  retire  from  public  life  and  attend  to  his 
personal  affairs.  President  Grant  did  not  accept  the  resignation  until  the 
22d  of  September,  giving  as  his  reason  for  the  delay  that  he  did  not 
believe  the  charges  made  by  ''  the  public  press."  He  characterized  them 
as  "  persecution"  of  a  man  who,  in  his  opinion,  had  never  failed  to  perform 
every  public  trust  confided  to  him  with  '*  ability  and  integrity."  On  the 
18th  of  October  the  report  of  the  Red  Cloud  investigating  committee  was 
made  to  the  President.  It  exonerated  Secretary  Delano  from  blame,  but 
recommended  the  dismissal  of  certain  subordinate  officials,  and  other  re- 
forms in  the  management  of  Indian  affairs. 

During  the  year  1876  there  were  several  important  changes  in  the 
cabinet.  The  daily  papers  of  March  2  made  charges  against  Secretary 
Belknap  of  accepting  bribes  for  army  contracts.  He  was  summoned 
before  a  committee  and  admitted  his  guilt.  He  escaped  impeachment  on 
a  technical  point  of  constitutional  law.  The  Constitution  provides  for  the 
impeachment  of  a  **  President,  Vice-President,  and  all  civil  officers."  The 
senate  decided  that  Belknap  was  no  longer  a  civil  officer,  after  his  resigna- 
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tion,  and  consequently  not  liable  to  impeachment.  March  8,  Mr.  Taft  of 
Ohio  became  secretary  of  war.  May  22  following,  Mr.  Taft  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  office  of  attorney-general  in  place  of  Pierrepont,  who  was 
sent  as  minister  to  Great  Britain,  and  James  D.  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania 
was  given  the  war  department.  These  changes  were  quite  unexpected, 
and  were  made  before  any  rumors  of  any  intended  change  appeared  in 
the  newspapers.  The  next  resignation  was  that  of  Mr.  Bristow,  which 
had  its  origin  in  an  indictment  of  the  President's  private  secretary,  among 
others,  for  irregularities  and  corruption;  and  June  21,  1876,  Lot  M.  Mor- 
rill of  Maine  was  appointed  to  the  treasury.  It  has  been  said  of  Secretary 
Bristow  that  his  management  of  the  treasury  department  afforded  the 
world  a  "■  conspicuous  example  of  official  purity."  The  last  change  was 
that  of  Mr.  Jewell.  The  President  sent  for  him  and  "without  prelimi- 
naries or  explanations  asked  him  for  his  resignation."  James  M.  Tyner 
of  Indiana  was  appointed  in  his  place.  Mr.  Jewell  had  made  a  good 
postmaster-general,  and  the  change  was  made  more  for  political  reasons 
than  as  any  rebuke  to  the  minister. 

President  Hayes  did  not  appoint  his  ministers,  with  the  exception 
of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  until  the  12th  of  March.  His  cabinet 
consisted  of  Wm.  M.  Evarts,  secretary  of  state  ;  John  Sherman,  secretary  of 
the  treasury  ;  George  W.  McCrary,  secretary  of  war ;  Richard  W.  Thompson, 
secretary  of  the  navy ;  Carl  Schurz,  secretary  of  the  interior  ;  David  McKey, 
postmaster-general,  and  Charles  Devens,  attorney-general.  Three  changes 
occurred  during  this  administration.  Secretary  McCrary  resigned  to 
become  United  States  circuit  judge,  and  in  his  place  Alexander  Ramsey, 
on  the  loth  of  December,  1879,  ^^^  appointed  to  the  war  department. 
August  25,  1880,  Horace  Maynard  of  Tennessee  was  appointed  postmaster- 
general  in  place  of  McKey,  who  retired  to  become  judge  oF  the  eastern 
and  middle  districts  of  Tennessee.  The  third  and  last  resignation  was 
that  of  Secretary  Thompson,  who  preferred  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  to  a  seat  ir  the  cabinet.  Nathan  Goff  of  West 
Virginia  was  appointed  January  10,  1881,  to  his  place  in  the  navy. 

President  Garfield  chose  for  his  cabinet,  on  the  5th  of  March,  James 
G.   Blaine,  secretary   of   state  ;   Wm.  Windom,  secretary  of  the  treasury 
Robert  T.  Lincoln,  secretary  of  war;  Wm.  L.  Hunt,  secretary  of  the  navy 
Samuel  J.   Kirkwood,  secretary  of  the  interior;  Thomas  L.  James,  post 
master-general,  and  Wayne  McVeagh,  attorney-general. 

President  Arthur,  upon  his  inauguration,  invited  Secretary  Lincoln  to 
remain  in  the  war  department.  The  other  cabinet  places  were  filled  in 
the  order  named.      October    27,    188 1,    Chas.   J.    Folger,  secretary  of  the 
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treasury;  December  12,  1881,  F.  T.  Frelinghuysen,  secretary  of  state; 
December  19,  Benjamin  H.  Brewster,  attorney-general;  December  20, 
Timothy  O.  Howe,  postmaster-general;  April  i,  1882,  Wm.  El.  Chandler, 
secretary  of  the  navy,  and  April  6,  Henry  M.  Teller,  secretary  of  the 
interior.  Mr.  Howe  died  in  March,  1883,  and  the  President  appointed 
Walter  Q.  Gresham  postmaster-general  on  the  3d  of  April  following.  In 
September,  1884,  Mr.  Gresham  was  transferred  to  the  treasury  department 
in  place  of  Secretary  Folger,  deceased.  In  October  Frank  Hatton  became 
postmaster-general  in  place  of  Gresham.  The  last  change  was  due  to  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Gresham  and  the  appointment  of  Hugh  McCulloch, 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  the  28th  of  October,  1884.  Mr.  Gresham  left  the 
cabinet  to  accept  the  position  of  circuit  judge. 

Upon  the  inauguration  of  President  Cleveland  the  ministers  appointed 
were:  March  6,  1885,  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  secretary  of  state;  Daniel  Man- 
ning, secretary  of  the  treasury;  Wm.  C.  Endicott,  secretary  of  war;  Wm.  C. 
Whitney,  secretary  of  the  navy;  Lucius  Quintus  Cincinnatus  Lamar,  secre- 
tary of  the  interior;  Wm.  F.  Vilas,  postmaster-general,  and  Augustus  H. 
Garland,  attorney-general.  President  Cleveland's  cabinet  was  subjected 
to  three  changes;  Mr.  Manning  was  stricken  with  illness  March  23,  1886. 
In  June  he  offered  to  resign,  but  his  resignation  was  not  accepted,  in  hopes 
of  his  recovery,  until  the  14th  of  February  following,  to  take  effect  on  the 
4th  of  March.  In  his  place  the  President  chose  Chas.  S.  P'airchild  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury.  When  Mr.  Lamar  was  appointed  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  January,  1887,  Mr.  Vilas  was  transferred  to  the  interior 
department,  and  Don  M.  Dickinson  was  appointed  postmaster-general  in 
his  place.  At  the  close  of  President  Cleveland's  administration  a  new 
cabinet  office  was  created.  On  the  9th  of  February,  1889,  an  act  of  con- 
gress was  approved,  making  the  department  of  agriculture  an  eij^ecutive 
department.  Norman  J.  Colman  became  the  first  secretary  of  agriculture, 
and  held  the  office  for  about  two  weeks,  when  the  present  administration 
came  into  power.     Such  were  the  changes  of  a  century  in  cabinet  ministers. 


^ 


M  ^ 


New  Haven.  Ct. 


COLUMBUS    EXPLAINING    HIS   THEORY    OF   A    NEW 

WORLD 

Our  beautiful  frontispiece  this  month  is  a  fac-simile  of  a  large,  rare, 
and  valuable  picture,  made  by  the  queen's  engraver  from  the  celebrated 
painting  of  Sir  David  Wilkie,  R.A.,  which  aptly  illustrates  one  of  the  most 
significant  and  important  events  in  the  checkered  career  of  Columbus, 
and  is  greatly  prized  because  of  its  bearing  upon  the  coming  fortunes  of 
the  New  World.  An  ancient  convent  of  Franciscan  friars,  dedicated  to 
Santa  Maria  de  Rabida,  stood  in  a  secluded  part  of  Andalusia,  Spain,  and 
one  morning  a  stranger  on  foot,  modestly  dressed  but  of  distinguished 
bearing,  stopped  at  the  gate  of  the  institution,  and  requested  of  the  porter 
some  bread  and  water  for  a  small  boy  he  was  leading  by  the  hand. 

While  partaking  of  these  quickly  served  refreshments,  Marchena,  the 
prior  of  the  convent,  chanced  to  pass  that  way,  and  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  the  stranger.  Columbus  (for  it  was  the  great  navigator)  was 
not  slow  in  stating  the  particulars  of  his  ambitions  and  disappointments, 
and  the  prior,  who  was  a  scholarly  man  of  unusual  information,  invited  him 
into  the  convent,  and  treated  him  with  great  respect.  The  more  he  talked 
with  Columbus,  the  more  profoundly  was  he  impressed  with  the  extraordi- 
nary character  of  the  enterprise  which  his  energetic  guest  was  trying  to 
accomplish,  and  of  the  grandeur  of  the  outlook.  The  prior  was  a  geograph- 
ical student,  and  his  attention  had  been  more  or  less  turned  to  nautical 
science,  probably  through  his  nearness  to  the  little  seaport  of  Palos,  only 
about  five  miles  distant,  where  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  were  navigators, 
and  making  frequent  voyages  to  the  recently  discovered  islands  and  coun- 
tries along  the  African  coast. 

He  finally  sent  to  Palos  for..iie  great  physician,  Garcia  Fernandez,  who 
came  and  w^as  soon  greatly  interested  in  the  marvelous  scheme  as  explained 
by  Columbus.  When  they  found  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  abandoning 
Spain  to  seek  patronage  at  the  court  of  France,  they  called  in  other  learned 
advisers,  some  of  whom  were  veteran  mariners  living  in  Palos.  Martin 
Alonzo  Pinzon,  the  head  of  a  family  of  wealthy  and  experienced  naviga- 
tors of  Palos,  celebrated  for  their  adventurous  voyages,  was  enthusiastic 
as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  project  of  Columbus,  and  offered  to  bear  the 
expenses  of  another  application  to  the  court  of  Spain.  The  prior  requested 
Columbus  to  delay  his  journey,  and   having  once  been    confessor  to  Queen 
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Isabella,  he  immediately  wrote  her  a  letter,  which  was  sent  by  Sebastian 
Rodriguez,  a  pilot  of  Lepe,  one  of  the  most  shrewd  and  important  person- 
ages in  the  realm,  and  he  was  successful  in  placing  the  epistle  in  the  queen's 
hands.  She  replied  at  once  with  a  letter  to  the  prior,  summoning  him 
to  her  court.  This  royal  letter  was  carried  back  to  the  convent  by  the 
ambassador  at  the  end  of  fourteen  days,  and  the  delight  of  the  prior  was  so 
great  that  his  mule  was  instantly  saddled,  and  he  departed  privately  before 
midnight,  on  his  journey,  to  a  conference  with  Isabella.  On  his  arrival  at 
court  he  was  immediately  admitted  to  her  royal  presence,  and  pleaded  the 
cause  of  Columbus  with  great  earnestness  and  power.  He  told  Isabella 
that  he  had  seen  and  talked  with  him,  could  vouch  for  his  honorable 
motives,  and  for  his  professional  and  scientific  knowledge.  He  believed 
him  perfectly  capable  of  conducting  the  novel  enterprise,  and  he  dwelt 
eloquently  upon  the  advantages  of  success,  and  the  glory  it  would  shed 
upon  the  Spanish  crown.  These  were  probably  the  first  really  convincing 
arguments  the  queen  had  heard.  One  of  her  favorites,  the  Marchioness 
of  Moya,  was  captivated  with  the  idea,  and  warmly  seconded  the  plea  of 
the  prior.  The  queen  hesitated,  then  grew  more  and  more  interested  in 
the  bold  project,  and  finally  requested  that  Columbus  might  again  come  to 
her,  at  the  same  time  ordering  money  sent  him  for  his  traveling  expenses 
— to  provide  a  mule  on  which  to  ride,  and  a  new  and  respectable  costume 
in  which  to  appear  among  the  proud  courtiers. 

The  joy  of  the  prior  may  be  imagined  as  he  moved  slowly  homeward 
on  the  back  of  his  unappreciative  donkey,  who  could  not  be  spurred  into 
any  extra  celerity,  not  even  with  the  discovery  of  a  vast  continent  beckon- 
ing him  on  or  kicking  at  his  sides.  Columbus,  waiting  at  the  convent,  was 
once  more  inspired  with  hope  and  courage  to  persevere  in  his  lofty  pur- 
pose, and  as  soon  as  convenient  repaired  to  the  military  city  or  royal  camp 
before  Granada,  and  reached  there  just  in  time  to  witness  the  memorable 
surrender  of  Granada  to  the  Spaniards.  He  saw  the  gorgeous  spectacle 
of  the  king  and  queen,  with  all  the  chivalry  and  rank  and  magnificence  of 
Spain,  move  forward  in  proud  and  solemn  procession  to  receive  the  keys 
of  the  Alhambra  from  the  last  of  the  Moorish  kings. 

We  know  that  success  for  Columbus  did  not  follow  immediately. 
That  the  royal  finances  had  been  drained  by  the  war.  That  the  King  of 
Spain  was  not  gracious,  and  regarded  the  affair  with  coldness.  That 
many  of  the  courtiers  ridiculed  Columbus,  called  him  a  romancer,  and 
some  went  so  far  as  to  hint  that  he  w^as  a  madman.  That  his  conditions 
were  surprisingly  high-toned  and  exacting.  Isabella  was  generous,  but 
she  heard   all   this  as   well    as  what  was  urged  in  his  favor,  and  became 
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timid.  Finally  her  spirit  rose  above  every  obstacle,  and  she  heroically 
exclaimed,  '*  I  undertake  the  enterprise  for  my  own  crown  of  Castile,  and 
I  will  pledge  my  jewels  to  rai'se  the  necessary  funds."  Thus  she  created 
for  herself  that  renown  which  is  cherished  by  the  whole  civilized  world. 

Juan  Perez  de  Marchena,  the  prior  of  the  convent  of  La  Rabida, 
was  one  of  the  very  few  who  contributed  effectively  toward  the  grand  re- 
sult, and  of  whom  Columbus  always  spoke  in  after  life  in  terms  of  warmest 
gratitude.  It  is  said  that  the  good  prior  assumed  charge  of  the  mainte- 
nance and  education  of  the  young  son  of  Columbus.  The  chief  particulars 
of  the  visit  of  Columbus  to  the  monastery  came  through  the  testimony 
(which  exists  in  manuscript)  of  Garcia  Fernandez,  the  learned  Palos  phy- 
sician who  was  summoned  to  the  conference,  as  given  in  the  lawsuit  be- 
tween Diego,  the  son  of  Columbus,  and  the  crown. 

The  painting  of  Sir  David  Wilkie,  R.A.,  was  produced  after  his  return 
from  a  long  visit  in  Spain,  and  was  first  exhibited  in  London  in  1835. 
He  had  been  studying  the  works  of  Velasquez  and  Murillo,  and  it  was 
generally  conceded  that  the  figures  in  this  picture  of  Columbus  at  the 
convent  partook  largely  of  the  influence  of  those  great  masters.  Dr. 
Waagen  called  the  painting  a  masterpiece,  and  said  :  '^  In  truth,  with  the 
masses  of  deep  chiaroscuro,  the  warm,  full  tones,  and  the  broad  treat- 
ment, it  gives  the  impression  of  an  old  picture." 

This  skilled  and  distinguished  artist  was  born  in  1785,  and  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  seems  literally  to  have  cared  for  nothing  but  the  produc- 
tion of  pictures.  He  could  draw  before  he  could  read,  and  tried  to  paint 
before  he  could  spell.  His  infantile  pastimes  were  scratching  portraits  of 
his  mother  and  nurse  on  the  floor.  When  six  years  old  he  was  sent  to 
school,  and  his  principal  occupation  was  in  making  profiles  and  por- 
traits of  his  schoolfellows,  which  they  bought  of  him  for  marbles  or 
pencils.  It  was  in  1806,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  that  he  made  his  first  suc- 
cess with  the  picture  of  "  Tht  Village  Politicians.  "  He  was  then  a  student 
at  the  Academy.  He  exhibited  it  with  reluctance,  as  he  had  no  faith  in 
its  merits.  The  academicians  were  delighted,  and  hung  it  on  the  chimney, 
**  the  best  place  for  a  fine  picture."  The  next  day  it  was  reviewed  by  the 
critics.  Haydon  says  that  he  read  in  the  News,  ''  a  young  man  by  the 
name  of  Wilkie,  a  Scotchman,  has  very  extraordinary  work."  He  was 
delighted,  and  adds,  *'  I  hurried  over  my  breakfast,  rushed  away,  met 
Jackson,  who  joined  me,  and  we  both  bolted  into  Wilkie's  room.  I  roared 
out,  *  Wilkie,  my  boy,  your  name  is  in  the  paper!'  'Is  it  re-al-ly?'  said 
David.  I  read  the  puff  aloud  ;  wc  huzzaed,  and,  taking  hands,  all  three 
danced  round  the  table  until  we  were  tired." 


CHAUNCEY  M.  DEPEW  ON  WASHINGTON  IRVING 

There  is  nothing  so  inspires  the  American  to  the  manor  born  as 
the  name  of  Washington  Irving.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  he  was 
born  in  New  York  state,  or  in  regions  that  were  unknown  wildernesses 
when  Irving  lived  and  wrote  ;  he  represents  to  us  the  first  breaking  from 
the  chrysalis  of  that  literature  which  is  destined  in  time  to  be  dominant 
among  the  literatures  of  the  world.  He  owed  his  distinction  to  heredity 
and  to  accident.  We  are  living  in  a  time  when  the  peculiarities  of  mental 
forces  are  being  intently  studied.  The  mind-reader  comes  to  the  front  ;  he 
may  be  a  charlatan  of  to-day  or  the  philosopher  of  to-morrow.  He  may  be 
a  charlatan,  but  some  of  his  workings  are  beyond  explanation,  or  as  won- 
derful in  their  exposure  as  in  their  deception.  He  professes  to  look  into 
our  minds.  Whether  he  does  or  not  we  do  not  know,  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, but  we  see  extraordinary  results  that  we  cannot  explain  so  far,  or 
understand.  And  looking  through  these  things,  I,  the  most  practical  of 
men,  engaged  in  the  most  practical  of  occupations,  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  in  the  development  of  the  mind  and  the  growth  of  the  moral 
and  nervous  forces,  we  may  reach  a  point,  and  things  may  be  accomplished, 
which  now  seem  impossible.  But  I  believe  that  great  minds  and  great 
geniuses  are  largely  the  results  of  accident,  and  that  thousands  die  out  in 
darkness  because  the  accident  has  not  occurred — the  opportunity  has  not 
been  presented.  Take  Washington  Irving.  His  life  was  to  be  devoted  to 
mercantile  pursuits,  and  if  a  little  accident  had  not  occurred  to  him  in  his 
earliest  childhood,  I  believe  that  his  life  would  have  followed  out  the  inci- 
dents of  his  heredity — that  he  would  have  dickered  and  traded  all  his  days. 
But  while  an  infant  in  his  nurse's  arms  on  Broadway,  during  the  passing  of 
what  would  have  been  in  old  Roman  times  a  triumphal  procession,  indicat- 
ing the  resurrection  of  the  Republic,  the  Father  of  his  Country  placed  his 
hands  upon  his  head  and  gave  him  his  blessing.  After  that  time  it  was 
simply  impossible  for  Washington  Irving  to  follow  out  the  instincts  of  his 
heredity,  and  to  live  simply  for  making  money.  He  felt  the  touch  of  those 
baptismal  hands  upon  his  head  in  early  youth  inspiring  him  to  something 
greater,  grander,  brighter,  more  universal  than  trade  or  commerce.  In 
other  words,  they  touched  the  internal  sources  of  the  fire  of  genius  that 
might  otherwise  have  remained  hidden.  This  is  no  fancy  picture,  no  phan- 
tasy of  theory. — Orations  and  After- Dinner  Speeches. 


MINOR   TOPICS 
GLIMPSES    OF    THE    INTERIOR   OF    AFRICA 

One  of  the  ablest  descriptive  writers  of  the  day  is  Mr.  Henry  Drummond,  whose 
scientific  explorations  in  the  dark  continent  are  tersely  generalized  in  his  little 
volume  entitled  T7'opical  Africa.  He  says:  "There  is  absolutely  no  law  in  Cen- 
tral Africa.  You  can  kill  anybody,  and  anybody  can  kill  you,  and  no  one  will  ask 
any  questions."  He  has  an  impressive  way  of  placing  Africa  before  the  reader,  as 
if  its  whole  area  could  be  seen  spread  out  within  the  range  of  vision.  He  shows 
that  Africa,  on  each  side  of  its  triangular  shape,  is  pierced  by  a  great  river — the 
Nile  on  the  north,  the  Congo  on  the  west,  and  the  Zambesi  on  the  east.  There  are 
great  lakes  in  East  Central  Africa,  three  hundred  and  fifty  and  four  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  long.  While  Central  Africa  has  no  roads,  an  immense  network  of  trails 
is  spread  over  the  whole  region.  ''  Probably  no  country  in  the  v/orld,  civilized  or 
uncivilized,  is  better  supplied  with  paths  than  this  unmapped  continent.  Every  vil- 
lage is  connected  with  some  other  village,  every  tribe  with  the  next  tribe,  every 
state  with  its  neighbor,  and  therefore  with  all  the  rest."  In  a  general  way  these 
trails  are  very  direct,  though  they  go  around  all  such  obstructions  as  a  fallen  tree. 
The  native  tracks  are  the  same  all  over  Africa,  "  never  over  a  foot  in  breadth,  beaten 
as  hard  as  adamant,  and  rutted  beneath  the  level  of  the  forest  bed  by  centuries  of 
native  traffic."  If  a  stone  is  in  the  way,  "  generations  after  generations  of  men  have 
passed  that  stone,  and  it  still  waits  for  a  man  with  an  altruistic  idea."  Through 
these  little  detours  the  distance  between  two  points  is  usually  increased  a  fourth  or 
a  half. 

Speaking  of  the  native,  Mr.  Drummond  says  :  "  He  is  apparently  quite  happy  ; 
he  has  practically  no  wants.  One  stick  pointed  makes  him  a  spear  ;  two  sticks 
rubbed  together  make  him  a  fire  ;  fifty  sticks  tied  together  make  him  a  house  ;  the 
bark  he  peels  from  them  :..  ikes  his  clothes  ;  the  fruit  which  hangs  on  them  forms  his 
food.  It  is  perfectly  astonishing,  when  one  thinks  of  it,  what  Nature  can  do  for  the 
animal  man,  to  see  with  what  small  capital  after  all  a  human  being  can  get  through 
the  world.  I  once  saw  an  African  buried.  According  to  the  customs  of  his  tribe, 
his  entire  earthly  possessions — and  he  was  an  average  commoner — were  buried  with 
him.  Into  the  grave,  after  the  body,  was  lowered  the  dead  man's  pipe,  then  a 
rough  knife,  then  a  mud  bowl,  and  last  his  bow  and  arrows — the  bow-string  cut 
through  the  middle,  a  touching  symbol  that  its  work  was  done.  This  was  all.  Four 
items,  as  an  auctioneer  would  say,  were  the  whole  belongings  for  half  a  century  of 
this  human  being.  No  man  knows  what  a  man  is  till  he  has  seen  what  a  man  can 
be  without,  and  be  withal  a  man.     That  is  to  say,  no  man  knows  how  great  man 
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is  till  he  has  seen  how  small  he  has  once  been.  The  African  is  often  blamed  for 
being  lazy,  but  it  is  a  misuse  of  words.  He  does  not  need  to  work  ;  with  so  bounti- 
ful a  nature  round  him,  it  would  be  gratuitous  to  work.  And  his  indolence,  there- 
fore, as  it  is  called,  is  as  much  a  part  of  himself  as  his  flat  nose,  and  as  little  blame- 
worthy as  slowness  in  a  tortoise.  1  he  fact  is,  Africa  is  a  nation  of  the  unemployed.'' 
Mr.  JJrummond  often  wished  that  he  could  be  an  African  for  a  short  time,  just 
to  experience  the  working  of  the  native  mind.  He  says  the  Africans  of  the  high- 
lands are  not  black,  but  brown,  the  color  of  a  good  cigar.  Their  origin  is  obscure 
and  their  many  languages  are  unintelligible.  A  fine-looking  peojjle,  quiet  and 
domestic,  their  life  history  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  is  of  the  utmost  simplicity. 
Too  ill-armed  to  hunt,  they  live  all  but  exclusively  on  a  vegetable  diet.  A  small 
part  of  the  year  they  depend,  like  the  monkeys,  upon  wild  fruits  and  herbs  ;  but  the 
staple  food  is  a  small,  tasteless  millet  seed,  which  they  grow  in  gardens,  crush  in  a 
rnortar,  and  stir  with  water  into  a  thick  porridge.  Some  Europeans  in  the  interior 
are  now  raising  coffee  in  a  small  way.  They  have  succeeded  well  in  growing  wheat, 
sugar-cane,  potatoes  and  other  vegetaljles,  the  manual  work  being  done  entirely  by 
natives.  The  Africans  labor  satisfactorily  after  a  little  training.  Mr.  Hrumrnond 
says  of  the  great  dark  continent,  that  it  now  has  an  impossible  access,  a  penniless 
people,  an  undeveloped  soil.  So  once  had  England.  But  that  "  there  is  nothing 
in  the  soil,  the  products,  the  climate,  or  the  people  of  Africa  to  forbid  its  journey, 
even  at  this  late  day,  in  the  great  march  of  civilization." 


WORK    OF    THE    BUFFALO    HIS'lORICAL    SOCIETY 

This  well-known  organization  has  held  interesting  fortnightly  club  meetings 
during  the  season,  and  on  each  occasion  a  jjaper  on  some  appropriate  subject  has 
been  presented.  On  March  24  the  Hon.  David  F.  Day  gave  a  memorial  sketch  of 
the  Jate  Judge  George  W.  Clinton,  son  of  the  celebrated  De  Witt  Clinton,  whose 
sudden  death  occurred  September  7,  1885,  as  he  was  strolling  in  the  rural  ceme- 
tery at  Albany.  The  memorialist  was  the  best  man  for  the  task  who  could  have 
been  found.  The  paper  was  much  more  than  a  sketch  of  Judge  Clinton's  life, 
though  as  a  biography  it  was  full,  fair,  and  picturesquely  interesting.  It  was  espe- 
cially, however,  in  its  estimate  of  Judge  Clinton!s  characteristics  as  a  man  that  its 
peculiar  value  lay.  Mr.  Day  was  not  only  well  able  to  estimate  Judge  Clinton's 
qualifications  and  achievements  in  the  legal  profession  and  as  a  jurist,  but  more 
than  any  other  member  of  the  society  was  he  able  to  dwell  appreciatively  on  the 
deceased's  life-long  devotion  to  nature  and  his  services  to  science.  The  tribute 
was  wholly  sympathetic. 

Mr.  Cyrus  K,  Remington  of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society  has  started  a  sub- 
scription for  the  erection  of  a  monument  on  the  American  bank  of  the  Niagara, 
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between  Buffalo  and  La  Salle,  to  mark  the  spot  where  La  Salle  is  supposed  to  have 
built  the  Griffon,  the  first  craft  in  which  white  men  sailed  the  upper  lakes.  This 
project  has  reawakened  the  ancient  discussion  as  to  the  exact  site.  It  was  the  late 
Orsamus  H.  Marshall  who  first  approximately  fixed  it  near  the  mouth  of  Cayuga 
creek.  Mr.  Remington  believes  he  has  found  the  exact  spot,  a  few  hundred  rods 
south  of  the  creek,  on  a  narrow  channel  of  the  Niagara,  separated  from  the  main 
stream  by  Cayuga  island.  If  the  monument  is  erected  here,  it  will  be  in  plain 
sight  of  passing  travelers  on  two  railroads,  between  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls. 

This  society  has  again  taken  up  the  delayed  project  of  a  monument  to  Red 
Jacket,  whose  bones  were  reinterred  in  Forest  Lawn  cemetery,  Buffalo,  a  few  years 
ago.  Mrs.  Harriet  Maxwell  Converse  of  New  York  city,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Buffalo  society,  has  secured  several  thousand  dollars  in  subscriptions,  and  hopes 
to  secure  from  interested  persons  not  alone  in  Buffalo,  but  in  New  York  city, 
Albany,  and  elsewhere,  the  full  ^12,500  called  for  by  the  plans  submitted  by  the 
New  York  sculptor,  Mr.  James  E.  Kelly.  These  plans  provide  an  unhewn  granite 
boulder  surmounted  by  the  dead  and  broken  trunk  of  a  tree,  with  bas-reliefs, 
totems,  and  other  emblems,  all  in  bronze.  The  whole  symbolizes  the  decay  and 
disappearance  of  the  Iroquois  federation,  and  in  main  part  was  suggested  to  the 
sculptor  by  General  Ely  S.  Parker  of  New  York  city,  the  foremost  Seneca  Indian 
now  living.  Frank  H.  Severance 


QUAINT    DESCRIPTION    OF    NEW    YORK  AND.  ALBANY    IN    1772 

FROM     A     "geographical    AND    HISTORICAL    GRAMMAR,"     PUBLISHED    IN     LONDON 

New  York,  the  capital,  lies  at  the  south  end  of  Manaton  isle,  now  York  isle  ; 
its  situation  is  well  fitted  for  trade,  standing  upon  a  point  formed  by  two  bays,  into 
one  of  which  the  river  Hudson  discharges  itself.  The  streets,  which  do  not  run 
straight,  nor  parallel  to  one  another,  on  account  of  the  ground  being  uneven,  are 
spacious,  well  built,  in  most  places  paved,  and  planted  with  rows  of  trees  which 
afford  an  agreeable  shade  in  the  summer.  Most  of  the  houses  are  very  neat,  built 
of  brick,  and  flat-roofed,  where  people  amuse  themselves  in  the  warm  evenings 
with  the  beautiful  prospect  the  situation  of  the  town  affords.  Here  is  good  water 
and  several  markets,  which  are  plentifully  supplied  by  the  country  people  twice  a 
week.  The  city  is  above  a  mile  long,  and  about  one-third  of  a  mile  broad,  on 
a  mean  ;  and  is  supposed  to  contain  14,000  inhabitants.  The  island  is  about 
twelve  miles  long,  near  three  broad,  and  is  the  county  of  York.  At  the  southern 
point  of  this  island,  just  without  the  town,  is  Fort  George,  which  defends  the  har- 
bour and  town  to  the  seaward,  and  contains  a  handsome  mansion  for  the  governor. 
The  town  has  a  college  for  the  study  of  polite  literature,  and  eighteen  places  of 
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public  worship  for  the  several  denominations  of  the  religions  of  its  inhabitants, 
every  sect  being  tolerated  in  this  place. 

Albany  lies  about  140  miles  to  the  northward  of  New  York,  stands  on  the 
declivity  of  a  hill,  and  extends  along  the  western  side  of  the  river  Hudson,  which 
is  here  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  deep  ;  and  is  defended  by  a  fort  standing  on 
a  steep  hill  westward  of  the  town.  The  houses  are  very  neat,  partly  built  of 
stone,  and  covered  with  slate  or  with  shingle,  a  thin  board ;  but  the  streets, 
although  broad,  are  not  very  clean,  as  the  cattle  are  brought  into  town  every 
night  for  security.  Professor  Kalm,  in  his  Travels,  says  the  inhabitants  of  this 
place,  and  its  invirons,  are  mostly  Dutch  ;  speak  that  language,  have  Dutch  man- 
ners and  preachers  ;  and,  as  he  describes  them,  are  far  from  being  an  amiable 
people. 

{Conhibuted  by) 


Westport.  Connecticut. 


James  E.  Coley 


DUEL    OF    BUTTON    GWINNETT,    THE    SIGNER 

Augusta,  Georgia,  March  31,  1890. 
Editor  of  Magazine  of  American  History  : 

To  the  November,  1884,  number  of  the  Magazine  of  American  History,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  contributing  an  article  on  Button  Gwinnett.  In  alluding  to  the 
duel  between  that  Signer  and  General  Lachlan  Mcintosh,  I  stated  that  both  were 
wounded  in  the  thigh  :  Mcintosh  dangerously,  and  Gwinnett  mortally.  The 
former  was  confined  to  his  couch  for  some  time  ;  and  the  latter,  after  lingering  for 
twelve  days,  died  of  his  hurt. 

In  the  light  of  trustworthy  information  acquired  since  that  article  was  penned, 
I  desire  now  to  say,  that  the  duel  was  fought  on  Friday,  the  i6th  of  May,  1777. 
The  principals  were  placed  in  position  only  ten  or  twelve  feet  apart.  Their  pistols 
were  simultaneously  discharged.  Each  party  was  wounded  in  the  thigh.  Mr. 
Gwinnett's  thigh  was  broken,  and  he  fell.  General  Mcintosh  then  inquired  if  he 
desired  another  shot.  '^  Yes,"  responded  Gwinnett,  ''  if  I  am  helped  up."  The 
seconds  interfered,  however,  and  the  proceeding  was  stopped  at  this  point.  The 
weather  was  hot,  and  Gwinnett  languished  until  the  following  Monday  morning, 
when  he  expired. 

Very  respectfully  and  truly  your  obedient  servant. 


,,/fc^  eJmcd.  J/f 


ORIGINAL    DOCUMENTS 

THREE    INTERESTING    LETTERS    FROM    WASHINGTON'S 
SECRETARY,    IN    1775 

ADDRESSED    TO    CAPTAIN    WILLIAM    BARTLETT 

[Conttibuted  by  Charles  W.  Super  of  Ohio  University] 

(first  letter) 

Cambridge,   15th  November,  1775. 

Sir: — As  the  goods  on  board  the  schooner  from  Ireland,  must,  at  all  events,  be 
sold  at  vendue,  I  must  request  the  favor  of  you  to  purchase  for  me  all  the  claret  on 
board,  if  you  can  purchase  it  on  reasonable  terms.  And  for  its  amount,  your  com- 
mission, etc.,  you  will  please  to  draw  on  me  and  your  bill  will  meet  all  punctual 
honor. 

As  it  is  a  liquor  not  much  used  in  this  country,  it  will  probably  sell  cheap. 
Your  keeping  your  intention  of  purchasing  the  whole  to  yourself,  will  contribute 
much  thereto.  Should  you  have  occasion  for  a  part  of  it  for  yourself,  you  will  by 
all  means  keep  whatever  you  want. 

I  am  with  great  regard  Sir,  Your  most  obedient  servant 

Stephen  Noylan. 

Note : — General  Putnam  is  present,  and  as  he  is  to  have  a  part  of  the  claret,  he 
desires  his  compliments  to  you. 

Captain  William  Bartlett,  in  Beverly. 

(second  letter) 

Cambridge,  2nd.  Dec.,  1775. 

Sir: — It  being  now  under  consideration  of  Congress,  the  mode  of  disposing  of 
such  vessels  and  crews  as  are  taken  supplying  the  enemy,  it  is  his  P^xcellency's 
pleasure  that  Captain  Hunter  and  his  crew  return  to  you,  that  their  private  adven- 
ture be  given  to  them  with  liberty  to  dispose  thereof  as  they  think  proper,  that  they 
be  treated  with  all  humanity,  due  to  fellow  citizens  in  distress. 

If  you  think  proper  you  may  let  them  live  on  board  the  vessel  until  further 
orders.  Your  attention  and  activity  gives  much  pleasure  to  the  general,  which  he 
desires  me  to  inform  you  of. 

I  am,  with  great  regard.  Sir,  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Stephen  Noylan. 
William  Bartlett,  Esq.,  and  Captain  John  Glover, 

Agents  for  the  Brigantine  Nancy,  at  Beverly  or  Glocester. 
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(third  letter; 

Camhridok,  Toth  December^  ^US- 
Sir: — Your  agreeable  favor  to  his  Excellency  came  last  night  to  hand.  It  was 
very  unlucky  that  the  Captain  of  the  ship  threw  his  papers  overboard.  He  deserves 
to  be  severely  punished  if  it  is  true  that  this  was  done  after  he  was  made  a  prize  of. 
In  any  other  war  than  the  present,  he  would  suffer  death  for  such  an  action.  But 
we  must  show  him  and  such  who  fall  into  our  hands  that  Americans  are  humane 
as  well  as  brave.  You  will  therefore,  sir,  treat  the  prisoners  with  all  possible 
tenderness. 

There  are  on  board  a  vessel  from  Antigua  two  gentlemen  passengers,  Mr.  John 
Burke  and  Mr,  Gregory.  The  former  is  strongly  recommended  to  our  good  friends 
in  Boston.  Although  not  friendly  to  American  liberty  he  still  has  a  character  of  a 
gentleman,  as  such  it  is  the  general's  orders  that  he  be  treated,  'i'he  other  was 
going  to  serve  on  board  a  man  of  war.  You  will  offer  these  gentlemen  a  parole 
agreeably  to  the  enclosed  sketch,  which  I  suppose  they  will  not  object  to.  If  they 
should,  you  must  send  them  to  head  quarters.  The  captains  of  both  vessels  had 
best  remain  with  you,  and  if  you  think  fit,  they  may  remain  on  board  their  vessels 
until  further  orders.  But  do  not  run  the  least  risk  of  their  doing  mischief  by  so 
many  being  together.  U  any  way  apprehensive  of  them  let  them  be  sent  to  some 
inland  town  in  your  neighborhood  recommended  to  the  care  of  the  committee  of 
safety,  who  must  provide  them  with  necessaries,  for  which  they  will  be  paid.  Should 
they  be  disposed  of  in  this  last  manner,  get  the  captains  to  sign  paroles  for  them- 
selves and  their  crews,  a  copy  of  which  you  will  transmit  to  the  committee  of  safety 
to  whose  care  they  are  sent  and  mention  to  the  committee  that  they  be  treated 
with  humanity. 

There  are.limes,  lemons,  and  oranges  on  board,  which  being  perishable,  you  must 
sell  immediately.  The  general  will  want  some  of  each  as  well  as  the  sweet  meats 
and  pickles  that  are  on  board  as  his  lady  will  be  here  this  day  or  tomorrow.  You 
will  please  pick  up  such  things  on  board  as  you  think  will  be  acceptable  to  her  and 
send  them  as. soon  as  possible.  He  does  not  mean  to  receive  anytliing  without 
payment,  which  you  will  please  to  attend  to. 

The  general  is  informed  that  the  prizes  are  crowded  with  people  from  the 
shore  as  well  as  those  belonging  to  the  armed  schooners.  It  is  his  positive 
command  that  no  one  be  suffered  to  come  on  board  any  of  them,  the  officers  and 
agents  excepted,  that  embezzlement  be  particularly  guarded  against.  If  any  should 
happen,  the  agents  will  be  blamed  and  held  accountable,  so  you  will  see  the  neces- 
sity of  being  strict  in  enforcing  this  order. 

Pray  when  are  you  to  send  the  porter,  etc  ?     We  want  it  much. 
I  am  with  great  regard,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Stephen  Novlan. 
William  Bartlett,  Esqr. 
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Genealogy  of  a  cane  —  General 
Meredith  Read,  now  residing  in  Paris, 
has  a  very  unique  and  valuable  collec- 
tion of  canes,  among  which  is  one  of  pecu- 
liar interest  bearing  the  following  inscrip- 
tion :  '^  This  was  the  favorite  walking 
stick  of  Alexander  Pope,  the  poet  (born 
22d  May,  1688,  died  30th  May,  1740). 
Pope  presented  it  to  Dr.  Samuel  John- 
son (born  1 8th  Sept.,  1709,  died  13th 
Dec,  1784)  after  the  latter's  Latin  trans- 
lation of  Pope's  Messiah.  Dr.  Johnson 
gave  it  to  Major  Toovey  of  Joyce  Grove, 
Nettlebed,  Oxon,  to  whom  he  was  under 
obligations.  Major  Toovey  offered  it  to 
his  neighbour  and  dearest  friend  John 
Reade,  Esqre.,  of  Ipsden  House,  Oxon 
(born  25th  Nov.,  1775,  died  25th  Oct., 
1849),  who  willed  it  to  his  daughter  Miss 
Eleanor  Reade,  who  bequeathed  it  to  her 
brother  Charles  Reade,  D.  C.  L.,  the  fa- 
mous novelist  (born  8th  June,  1814,  died 
nth  April,  1884),  who  left  it  to  Charles 
Liston  Reade,  Esqre.,  who  sent  it  to  his 
kinsman  General  Meredith  Read  the  8th 
September,  1889.  Pope  being  deformed 
and  infirm  was  accustomed  to  lean  upon 
this  stick  with  both  hands." 


Bismarck — Ex-President  Andrew  D. 
White  says  :  "  The  greatness  of  Bismarck 
no  one  can  dispute.  To  compare  the 
work  of  Metternich  with  his  is  strictly 
absurd.  Metternich  ran  counter  to  the 
main  ideas  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries,  while  Bismarck  went 
with  them,  and  was,  as  it  were,  the  incar- 
nation of  them.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
men  whose  political  theories  are  entirely 
at   variance   on   almost    any  point  with 


those  of  Bismarck,  and  who  hated  him 
as  the  representative  of  the  idea  of  a 
strong  semi-despotic  government  as  com- 
pared to  the  constitutional  view,  become 
his  most  ardent  admirers  and  supporters. 
They  saw  that  he  was  first  of  all  for  the 
unity  of  Germany,  which  was  a  condition 
precedent  to  liberty  or  any  political  great- 
ness of  Germany,  Nor  is  he  to  be  com- 
pared to  Stein  ;  each  was  great  in  his 
way.  In  his  own  way  Stein  was  a  greater 
man  than  Bismarck,  since  he  had  an  in- 
sight into  the  course  necessary  to  pursue 
for  developing  the  resources  of  Germany 
which  Bismarck  never  has  shown.  Bis- 
marck has  been  rather  a  great  born  leader 
of  men,  at  times  almost  a  desperado,  risk- 
ing almost  too  much  ;  but  he  has  always 
shown  an  amazing  intuition  or  inspira- 
tion as  regards  the  true  course  to  be  pur- 
sued with  foreign  nations." 


Earliest  maps  of  iowa — It  is  an  in- 
teresting item  worthy  of  preservation, 
which  Professor  T.  S.  Parvin  furnishes, 
that:  "On  the  5th  of  December,  1838, 
Mr.  L.  Judson  submitted  to  the  council 
a  communication  in  which  he  proposed 
to  provide  the  Hon.  House  with  fifty 
maps  of  the  territory  of  Iowa  put  up  in 
book  covers,  three  put  up  on  canvas, 
and  two  on  silk  paper.  His  proposition 
was  accepted  in  part,  and  he  provided 
thirteen  in  the  pocket  book  form,  three 
on  canvas  with  rollers,  and  two  on  silk 
paper.  We  secured  then  and  there  one 
on  paper,  and  had  it  mounted.  This  is 
in  fact  the  first  map  of  Iowa  published 
after  the  organization  of  the  territory, 
and    hence   has   much    historic   value." 
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The  next  year,  1839,  ^  little  volume  of 
Sketches  of  Iowa  and  Wisconst7t  was 
published  by  John  Plumb,  Jr.,  accom- 
panied by  another  map  of  Iowa,  exhib- 
iting all  the  counties  and  townships  in 
the  surveyed  portion.  The  most  accu- 
rate and  trustworthy  map,  however,  was 
issued  in  i83o,  in  a  volume  by  Jesse  Wil- 
liams, the  map  being  a  literal  translation, 
Professor  Parvin  says,  ''  from  the  original 
records  and  plats  in  the  office  of  the 
surveyor-general  of  the  territory.  The 
township  in  which  Iowa  City,  the  new 
capital,  was  located,  had  been  specially 
surveyed  by  the  government  officials  that 
its  lands  might  be  brought  into  the  mar- 
ket and  sold."  An  interesting  list  of 
information  is  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  :  ''  Mr.  Lea  laid  out  and 
owned  the  town  site  of  Iowa,  at  the 
mouth  of  Pine  Creek — which  he  called 
river  :    hence   the  extravagant   terms  in 


which  he  speaks  of  that  town,  where 
there  was  not  more  than  one  small  farm- 
house, though  when  we  drove  through  it 
in  August,  1838,  on  a  return  trip  from 
Davenport  to  Burlington,  the  stakes  were 
as  thick  as  stumps  in  a  clearing  in  the 
forests  of  Ohio." 


Educational  item  —  The  Bryant 
school,  a  flourishing  institution  at  Ros- 
lyn.  Long  Island,  New  York,  one  of  the 
prettiest  villages  near  New  York  city, 
makes  a  very  kind  offer  to  the  children 
of  missionaries.  It  will  educate  them  as 
far  as  the  close  of  the  sophomore  year 
(so  that  they  can  enter  the  junior  class 
at  college)  at  half  price.  In  case  of  a 
few  ministers  who,  on  account  of  small 
salary,  may  be  unable  to  educate  their 
children,  the  same  privilege  will  be  ex- 
tended. To  such  persons,  a  beautiful 
illustrated  catalogue  will  be  sent  free. 


QUERIES 


Race  of  convicts — What  noted  Eng- 
lish author  applied  these  words  in  1775 
to  the  rebellious  American  colonists  : 
"  Sir,  they  are  a  race  of  convicts,  and 
ought  to  be  thankful  for  anything  we 
allow  them  short  of  hanging  "  ? 

D.   W.  M. 

Lexington,  Mass. 


The  island  of  seven  cities — What 
is  the  legend  of  "  the  mysterious  island 
of  seven  cities  "  ?  Were  navigators  who 
visited    it    always    detained     upon    its 


shores  ?     In  what  part  of  the  world  was 
it  located  ?  Amos  Trumbull 


Charles,  duke  of  engelheim — John 
Burke,  Esq.,  in  his  History  of  the  Coin- 
moners  of  England,  and  John  Bernard 
Burke,  Esq.,  in  The  Royal  Families  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  mention, 
as  an  ancestor  of  several  high  families  in 
England,  "  Charles,  Duke  of  Engelheim, 
fifth  son  of  Charlemagne."  The  writer 
cannot  find  this  son  mentioned  in  his- 
tory. Had  Charlemagne  such  a  son  ? 
Genealogist 
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Court  of  st.  james  [xxiii.,  345] — 
Replying  to  the  question  of  your  cor- 
respondent, William  Krause,  I  give  the 
following :  Whitehall  palace  was  the 
official  residence  of  the  British  mon- 
archs  from  Henry  VIII.  to  William  HI- 
It  was  destroyed  by  fire,  all  except  the 
banqueting  house,  which  is  now  the 
chapel  royal.  After  the  burning  of 
Whitehall,  St.  James's  palace  became  the 
official  residence  until  the  occupation  of 
Buckingham  palace  by  Queen  Victoria. 
The  court  was  held  here,  and  here  all 
foreign  ministers  were  officially  received. 
Hence  it  is  called  ''The  Court  of  St. 
James."  Services  are  still  held  in  St. 
James  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  behalf 
of  the  Queen.        Marcus  J.  Wright 

Washington,  D.  C. 


"  The  court  of  st.  james  "  is  so 
called  from  the  palace  of  St.  James, 
erected,  1530-36,  by  Henry  VIII.  on 
the  site  of  a  hospital  of  the  same  name. 
This  palace  has  been  the  official  resi- 
dence of  the  English  government  since 
the  fire  at  Whitehall  in  1698. 

S.  C.  Derby 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


Universities  of  the  world  [xxiii., 
345] — In  reply  to  the  inquiry  for  the 
number  of  colleges,  professors,  and  stu- 
dents in  South  America,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Australasia,  I  enclose  some  statistics 
with  dates.  No  later  official  reports  have 
been  pubHshed  to  which  I  have  access. 
Since  those  dates  there  have  been  a  few 
missionary  colleges  established. 

South  America. — Argentine  Repub- 
lic, 1884.     2  universities,  66  professors, 


904  students  ;  i  mihtary  college,  22 
professors,  121  students  ;  14  national  col- 
leges, 282  professors,  106  assistants,  1,436 
students. 

Bolivia,  1877,     3  universities. 

Brazil,  1877.     None. 

Chili,  1880.    I  university,  724  students. 

British  Columbia,  1877.     6  colleges. 

Flcuador,  1877.     None. 

Paraguay,  1877.     None. 

Peru,  1877.     5  universities. 

Uruguay,  1877.  2  colleges  ^Monte- 
video), 5  to  7  professors. 

Venezuela,  1874.  2  universities,  31 
professors,  315  students. 

Australasia. — New  South  Wales, 
1874.  University  at  Sydney,  45  stu- 
dents. 1876,  St.  Paul's  college,  12  stu- 
dents ;  St.  John's  college,  4  students. 

South  Australia,  1884-85.  i  training 
college. 

Victoria,  1874.  University  at  Mel- 
bourne, 122  students.  1882,  397  stu- 
dents. 1876,  7  colleges,  77  professors,, 
1,162  students. 

Queensland,  1876.     None. 

West  Australia,  1876.      None. 

Tasmania,  1876.     None. 

New  Zealand,  1884-85.  4  universities.. 
1876,  4  colleges  and  grammar  schools, 
498  students. 

Asia. — India,  1877.  3  universities. 
1857,  t86o,  1866,  and  1871,  9,221  can- 
didates, 3,990  passed.  1881-82,  1,374 
candidates  for  matriculate  examination, 
388  passed  ;  643  candidates  for  degree 
examination,  221  passed.  1881,  3  uni* 
versities,  2,904  students.  Nine  prov- 
inces and  two  states  ;  several  colleges, 
5,620  students. 
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Bombay  Presidency,  1884-85.  802 
students. 

Burmah,  1884-85.  Rangoon  college, 
18  students, 

Ceylon.  Batticotta  (missionary)  col- 
lege, 1878,     I  pali  college,  18  students. 

China,  1877.     None. 

Japan,  1877.  Imperial  university  at 
Tokio,  20  professors,  350  students. 

Turkey,      i  i:ollege. 

Arabia.     None. 

Syria,  1878.     i  college. 

Persia.  Several  colleges  or  high 
schools  in  the  principal  cities,  on  the 
European  plan.  Government  college  is 
at  Teheran.  Shiraz  has  ten  colleges,  but 
the  most  extensive  one  is  at  Ispahan. 

Africa. — Egypt,  1877.  University  at 
Cairo,  260  professors,  9,668  students. 
At  the  time  of  its  greatest  prosperity  it 
numbered  more  than  20,000  students. 

Cape  Colony,  1884-85.  5  colleges  and 
institutions  for  higher  and  professional 
education,  315  students. 

Morocco.     I  university. 

Algeria.     4  colleges. 

Liberia,      i  college. 

North  America. — 

Columbia,  1877.     None. 

Manitoba,  1877.     3  colleges. 

New  Brunswick.     2  universities. 

Newfoundland,     i  college. 


Nova  Scotia.  5  colleges.  1875,  King's 
college,  5  professors.  Dalhousie  col- 
lege, 6  professors, 

Ontario.  6  universities.  1878,  Vic- 
toria university,  6  professors,  128  stu- 
dents. 1884-85,  University  of  Toronto, 
170  students. 

Prince  Edward's  Island,  1877.  2  col- 
leges. 

Quebec,  1877.  3  universities.  1873, 
^S  professors,  475  students. 

Mexico,  1874.  I  university,  54  col- 
leges, 9,337  students. 

Central  America.  —  Costa  Rica, 
1877.  I  university,  6  professors,  100 
students. 

Guatemala,     i  university,  3  colleges. 

Honduras.     2  universities. 

Nicaragua.     2  universities. 

San  Salvador,     i  university. 

West  Indies. — Cuba.  University  of 
Havana.  No  official  information  ob- 
tainable. 

Hayti,  1887.     None. 

Jamaica,     i  female  training  college. 

San  Domingo,  1887.      None. 

Sandwich      Islands.  —  2      colleges. 
1887,  Oahu  college   (American  mission- 
ary), 75    students.       1872,   Lahainaluna 
college  for  native  males,  103  students. 
Murray  Edward  Poole 

Ithaca,  New  York. 
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New     YORK      HISTORICAL      SOCIETY 

The  stated  meeting  for  April  was  held 
on  Tuesday  evening,  the  first  instant. 
The  paper  of  the  evening  was  read  by 
the  Rev.  B.  F.  DeCosta,  D.D.,  on  "The 
Discovery  of  America  by  the  Welsh." 
After  speaking  of  the  very  great  defi- 
ciencies of  the  public  libraries  of  New 
York,  which  do  not  afford  the  needed 
facilities  for  an  investigation  of  this 
kind,  Dr.  DeCosta  said  it  was  gratifying 
to  be  able  to  come  to  the  subject  at  a 
time  when  fairness  was  more  and  more 
prevailing,  and  at  a  time  when  the  pre- 
vious discoveries  by  the  Northmen  were 
generally  recognized,  Mr.  Bancroft  even 
having  expunged  his  objections  to  the 
Sagas  from  the  latest  edition  of  his  his- 
tory. Now  it  was  the  turn  of  the  Welsh 
to  pass  under  review,  and  Humboldt 
was  quoted,  where  he  expresses  the  hope, 
in  his  Cosmos,  that  the  maritime  ad- 
ventures of  the  Middle  Ages  might  be 
re-examined  and  studied  in  the  light  of 
recently  discovered  facts.  The  speaker 
had  to  regret  that  the  subject  of  the  voy- 
ages of  Madoc  had  suffered  so  much, 
both  from  an  incompetent  advocacy  and 
ignorant  and  prejudiced  denial.  He 
then  went  on  to  give  proofs  of  the  voy- 
ages of  the  Welsh  to  a  land  beyond  the 
western  ocean,  and  probably  New  Eng- 
land, in  the  twelftli  century.  These 
proofs  were  both  pre-  and  post-Colum- 
bian, being  taken  from  bards  and  chron- 
icles. Of  the  former  he  gave  some 
account,  showing  the  historic  work  actu- 
ally done  by  them.  The  pre-Columbian 
testimonies  to  the  voyage  of  Madoc  be- 
gan  with   Llywarch   ab  Llywellen,   who 


flourished  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century,  ending  with  Brecva  and  Guttyn 
Owain,  the  latter  writing  some  time  be- 
fore Columbus  made  his  voyage.  Of 
the  post-Columbian  writers  he  quoted 
Powell,  1584,  and  Herbert,  1634.  The 
pre-Columbian  writers  showed  distinctly 
(i)  that  Madoc  was  a  well-known  per- 
son, son  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  (2)  that 
he  was  a  sailor,  (3)  that  he  made  voy- 
ages westward  on  the  Atlantic,  (4)  that 
on  his  return  from  a  certain  voyage  he 
went  westward  again  with  a  fresh  expe- 
dition of  ten  ships  and  three  hundred 
men.  From  this  voyage  he  never  re- 
turned. For  the  post-Columbians,  Pow- 
ell, depending  upon  Guttyn,  showed  that 
"  they  left  the  coast  of  Ireland  so  far 
north  that  they  came  to  an  unknown 
country  ;  "  while  Herbert  showed  that 
they  sailed  from  Abergwilly,  and  that  in 
the  new  land,  on  his  first  voyage,  Madoc 
built  a  fort  and  left  in  it  one  hundred 
and  twenty  men.  Herbert  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  finest  collection  of  ancient 
Welsh  manuscripts  ever  brought  together 
• — that  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  in  Rag- 
lan castle — which  was  destroyed  during 
the  Cromwellian  wars.  It  was  shown 
that  no  reasonable  doubt  existed  with 
regard  to  the  truthfulness  of  Powell  and 
Herbert,  both  of  whom  were  not  only 
scholars  and  antiquaries,  but  men  of 
unimpeachable  character.  For  the  sake 
of  the  argument,  however,  the  lecturer 
was  willing  to  drop  the  testimony  of  the 
post-Columbian  writers,  and  rely  upon" 
those  who  wrote  before  the  time  of  the 
Genoese,  which  was  testimony  that  would 
stand  in  any  court.     With  the  subject  of 
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the  alleged  traces  of  Madoc's  descend- 
ants among  the  Indians  the  lecturer  did 
not  deal,  simply  referring  to  the  facts 
about  the  Mandan  Indians,  who  had 
Welsh  coracles,  as  awkward  for  the 
eulogist  of  Columbus,  who  felt  that  he 
could  not  conduct  his  campaign  without 
throwing  mud  at  the  predecessors  of 
Columbus.  The  speaker  did  not  wish 
to  detract  from  the  deserved  fame  of  the 
Genoese,  but  would  do  justice  to  the 
Welsh,  and  present  their  claims  to  inves- 
tigators of  the  histor)'  of  pre-Columbian 
America. 


The  ROCHESTER  HISTORICAL    SOCIETY 

— Since  May,  1889,  the  following  papers 
have  been  read  before  this  society  : 
"Rochester  in  Ancient  Histor}-,"  a  re- 
view of  the  comments  made  by  the 
earliest  visitors,  by  Jane  Marsh  Parker  ; 
"  A  Catalogue  of  the  Inventions  made 
since  the  Settlement  of  Rochester  in 
181 2,"  by  Henr}-  E.  Rochester  ;  ''  Poet- 
ical Tribute  to  the  Memor}-  of  the  Hon. 
H.  E.  Rochester  ;  "  "  Memorial  of  the 
Hon.  H.  E.  Rochester,"  by  Judge  Angle  ; 
"  The  Aboriginal  Histor}'  of  the  Genesee 
Countr}',  and  its  Terminology',"  by  G.  H. 
Harris  :  ''  Pioneers  of  the  Genesee  Val- 
ley— the  Marchams,"  by  G.  H.  Harris  ; 
"An  Epitome  of  a  Work  on  Colonial 
Laws  published  in  1664,"  by  Judge  An- 
gle. In  December,  1889,  was  read  the 
"  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Perpetu- 
ating the  name  of  Carroll,  one  of  the 
original  owners  of  the  One  Hundred 
Acre  Tract"  'Rochester,  and  a  poem 
by  Mrs.  Dowling  ;  also  a  *'  Biographical 
sketch  of  the  Hon.  H.  E.  Peck,  United 
States  minister  to  Hayti,"  by  Mrs. 
Parker;  in    January,    1890,    "  Reminis- 


cences of  Rochester  from  1812  to  1830," 
by  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Ward,  D.D.,  of  Gene- 
seo ;  in  Februar}-,  ''  The  Public  Schools 
of  Rochester,"  by  S.  A.  Ellis  ;  in  March, 
"Dr.  Dewey,"  a  biographical  sketch,  by 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Curtis,  "  Music  in  Roches- 
ter," by  Prof.  H.  D.  Wilkins  ;  and  at  the 
recent  April  meeting,  "  Antiquities  of 
Mount  Hope,"  by  Judge  Angle,  and 
''The  Last  Indian  Sacrifice,"  by  Mrs. 
Terr}'. 

When  the  Rochester  society  publishes 
its  papers,  its  corresponding  secretary 
can  respond  to  the  many  requests  for  an 
exchange  of  documents. 


The  CONNECTICUT  HISTORICAL  SOCI- 
ETY held  its  regular  meeting  on  the  4th 
of  March,  which  was  largely  attended. 
Vice-President  Stedman  introduced  Mr. 
Henr}  F.  Waters,  who  for  an  hour  held 
the  close  attention  of  the  audience.  He 
commenced  with  a  general  talk  on  the 
causes  which  led  him  to  engage  in  the 
search  for  American  pedigrees  in  Eng- 
lish records  ;  of  the  numerous  courts 
and  repositories  of  documents,  and  of 
the  methods  necessar}-  to  obtain  access 
to  them.  Then  in  a  characteristically 
modest  way  he  proceeded  to  give  an 
account  of  some  of  his  remarkable 
searches  and  finds.  The  first  of  impor- 
tance being  the  ancestry  of  John  Har- 
vard, with  few  and  blind  clues,  followed 
with  a  true  genealogist's  or  detective's 
insrinct,  he  was  able  to  solve  the  riddle 
and  give  to  the  world  in  print  the  Eng- 
lish home  and  ancestry  of  Har\'ard's 
benefactor.  In  looking  up  the  ancestry 
of  Roger  Williams,  Mr.  Waters  said  he 
found  so  many  of  that  name  that  at  first 
he  was  unable  to   decide  what  clue  to 
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follow.  He  said  he  was  usually  disin- 
clined to  accept  tradition,  but  in  this 
case  he  thinks  tradition  is  right  and  that 
Roger  Williams  came  from  Wales. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  society, 
April  I,  one  of  the  most  entertaining 
papers  ever  given  before  the  society  was 
read  by  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Atwood  of  Bloom- 
field,  on  Philo  Penfield  Stewart,  inventor 
of  the  Stewart  stove  (and  therefore  of 
all  modern  cooking-stoves,  they  being 
derived  from  that  by  purchase,  theft, 
suggestion,  or  lapse),  and  one  of  the  two 
founders  of  Oberlin  college.  The  lec- 
turer, himself  an  Oberlin  man,  rose  to 
his  finest  pitch  of  eloquence  in  a  just 
and  enthusiastic  description  of  the 
development  and  work  of  Oberlin  col- 
lege. 


The  RHODE  ISLAND  HISTORICAL  SOCI- 
ETY held  its  regular  monthly  meeting  on 
the  1 2th  of  March,  General  Rogers  in 
the  chair.  The  paper  of  the  evening 
was  read  by  Rev.  James  G.  Vose,  D.D., 
on  the  "  History  of  Milton,  Massachu- 
setts." Speaking  of  the  great  importance 
and  interest  of  the  history  of  the  early 
New  England  towns,  he  said  Milton  was 
the  home  of  his  ancestors  for  several 
generations.  The  territory  of  Milton 
had  been  remarkable  from  the  earliest 
settlement  of  New  England.  Less  than 
a  year  after  our  fathers  landed  at  Plym- 
outh, Miles  Standish  and  his  company 
were  the  first  white  men  to  look  from  the 
top  of  Milton  hill.  The  paper  was  one 
of  very  great  interest.  On  the  26th  of 
March  the  society  again  assembled,  and 
Judge  George  Moulton  Carpenter  read  a 
paper  on  the  "  Reform  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice   considered    from    a    Party    Stand- 


point." In  introducing  the  lecturer, 
President  Rogers  said  he  considered  it 
proper  and  convenient  that  the  society 
should  consider  not  only  the  past  but 
also  the  present  history  and  future  des- 
tiny of  -the  nation,  and  it  was  there- 
fore appropriate  that  some  observations 
should  be  made  upon  the  very  important 
and  much  disputed  questions  involved 
in  the  pending  reform  of  the  civil  ser- 
vice. 


The  huguenot  society  of  America 
held  its  monthly  meeting  March  20,  at 
Columbia  college.  President  John  Jay 
in  the  chair.  Hon.  James  W.  Gerard  of 
New  York  city  read  an  able  and  inter- 
esting paper  entitled  "  The  Retribution 
of  Louis  XIV."  The  audience  hall  was 
filled  with  a  brilliant  and  appreciative 
throng,  and  the  speaker  was  applauded 
with  enthusiasm.  The  annual  meeting 
of  the  society  was  held  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  13th  of  April.  Interesting  re- 
ports were  read  by  the  secretary,  the 
treasurer,  and  by  the  ^chairman  of  the 
library  committee.  The  society  has 
been  very  prosperous  the  past  year,  its 
membership  has  largely  increased,  and 
it  has  issued  its  first  catalogue  in  hand- 
some form  of  its  valuable  and  interest- 
ing library.  The  officers  were  all  re- 
elected for  the  ensuing  year.  President, 
Hon.  John  Jay  ;  vice-presidents,  Ed- 
ward F.  De  Lancey,  Chauncey  M.  De- 
pew,  Henry  M.  Lester,  Hon.  A.  T. 
Clearwater,  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop, 
Richard  Olney,  William  Ely,  Rev.  D.  D. 
Demorest,  D.D.,  ex-Secretary  Thomas 
F.  Bayard,  Joseph  S.  Perrot,  and  Daniel 
Ravenel  ;  treasurer,  P.  W.  Gallaudet  ; 
secretary,  Banyer  Clarkson. 
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HISTORIC   AND    LEARNED   SOCIETIES    IN    UNITED   STATES 

We  published  for  the  public  convenience  in  the  month  of  August,  1884  [XII. 
186],  a  list,  numbering  iii,  of  the  historical  societies  of  this  country,  carefully 
collated  for  our  use  by  General  Charles  VV.  Darling,  secretary  of  the  Oneida  Histor- 
ical Society.  We  now  present  to  our  readers  the  list  recently  revised  by  General 
Darling  for  the  American  Historical  Association,  which,  it  will  be  observed,  has, 
with  its  additional  learned  societies,  increased  to  209. 


Alabama 

Arkansas. 

California 

California 

California 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut. .    

Connecticut 

Connecticut 

Connecticut 

Connecticut 

Connecticut 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 
District  of  Columbia. 
District  of  Columbia, 

Florida 

Georgia 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Illinois 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indiana 

Indiana 

Indiana 

Indiana  .    ......... 

Iowa 

Iowa 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Kentucky 

Kentucky 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maine 

Maine 

Maine 

Maine 


NAME    OF    SOCIETY. 


Alabama  Historical  Society !  Tuscaloosa. 

Arkansas  Historical  Society I  Little  Rock. 

Historical  Society  of  Southern  California I  Los  Angeles. 

Society  of  California  Pioneers |  San  Francisco. 

Territorial  Pioneers  of  California j  San  Francisco. 

California  Historical  Society San  Francisco. 


State  Historical  Society 

Connecticut  Historical  Society 

New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society 

New  London  County  Historical  Society 

Tolland  County  Historical  Society 

Saugatuck  Historical  Society 

Fairfield  County  Historical  Society 

Westport  Historical  Society 

Delaware  Historical  Society 

American  Historical  Association 

Columbian  Historical  Society 

Philosophical  and  Historical  Society 

Historical  Society  of  Florida 

Macon  Public  Library  and  Historical  Association . . 

Georgia  Historical  Society 

Chicago  Historical  Society 

Historical  Society  of  Joliet 

Illinois  State  Historical  Society 

Indiana  Historical  Society 

Historical  Society  of  the  County  of  Vigo 

Vincennes  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society 

Madison  County  Historical  Society 

Borden  Institute  Historical  Society 

Academy  of  Natural  Science 

Hawk  Eye  Pioneer  Association  of  Louisa  County. . 

Iowa  State  Historical  Society 

Kansas  State  Historical  Society 

Marshall  County  Pioneer  Association 

Kentucky  Historical  Society 

Historical  and  Scientific  Society 

Historical  and  Scientific  Society  of  Mason  County. 

Historical  Association  of  Filson  Club 

Louisiana  Historical  Society 

Bangor  Historical  Society 

Maine  Historical  Society 

Gorges  Society 

Maine  Genealogical  Society 

Sagadahoc  Historical  Society 


Denver. 

Hartford. 

New  Haven. 

New  London. 

Tolland. 

Westport. 

Bridgeport. 

Westport. 

Wilmington. 

Washington. 

Washington. 

Washington. 

St.  Augustine. 

Macon. 

Savannah. 

Chicago. 

Joliet. 

Springfield. 

Indianapolis. 

Vincennes. 

Anderson. 

New  Providence. 

Davenport. 

Wapello. 

Iowa  City. 

Topeka. 

Frankfort. 
Maysville. 

Louisville. 
Baton  Rouge. 
Bangor. 
Portland. 
Portland. 
Portland. 
Bath. 
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Maine 

Maine 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maryland 

Maryland 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 
Massachusetts. 
Massachusetts. 
Massachusetts. 
Massachusetts. 
Massachusetts. 
Massachusetts. 
Massachusetts. 
Massachusetts. 
Massachusetts, 
Massachusetts, 
Massachusetts. 
Massachusetts. 
Massachusetts, 
Massachusetts 
Massachusetts 
Massachusetts, 
Massachusetts 
Massachusetts 
Massachusetts, 
Massachusetts. 
Massachusetts, 
Massachusetts, 
Massachusetts, 
Massachusetts, 
Massachusetts 
Massachusetts, 
Massachusetts, 
Massachusetts, 
Massachusetts 
Massachusetts, 
Massachusetts 
Massachusetts, 
Massachusetts 
Massachusetts, 
Massachusetts, 
Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Michigan 

Michigan 

Michigan.  . . .  , 
Michigan. . .  . , 
Michigan. . .  ., 
Michigan.  ... 
Minnesota.  . . 
Minnesota.  . . 
Mississippi  .  . 

Missouri 

Missouri , 

Montana  .... 
Nebraska.  . . . 
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York  Institute 

Historical  Society 

Maine  Geological  and  Biographical  Society 

Maryland  Historical  Society,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 

German  Historical  Society 

Anne  Arundel  Historical  Society 

Harford  County  Historical  Society 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society 

Archaeological  Institute  of  America 

New  England  Historic-Genealogical  Society. 

Boston  Numismatic  Society 

Webster  Historical  Society 

Boston  Memorial  Association 

Military  Historical  Society 

Bostonian  Society , 

Universalist  Historical  Society 

American  Congregational  Historical  Society 

Dedham  Historical  Society 

Pocumtuck  Valley  Memorial  Association 

Dorchester  Historical  Society 

Historical  Society 

Old  Residents'  Historical  Society 

New  England  Methodist  Historical  Society 

Antiquarian  and  Historical  Society 

Pilgrim  Society , 

Historical  Society 

Essex  Institute , 

Historical  Society 

Old  Colony  Historical  Society 

Weymouth  Historical  Society 

Rumford  Historical  Society 

American  Antiquarian  Society 

Historical  Society 

Dorchester  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society 

Society  of  Antiquity  (T.  Dickinson,  Librarian) 

American  Congregational  Association 

Historical  Society  of  Watertown 

Boston  Memorial  Society 

National  Historical  and  Library  Society , 

Danvers  Historical  Society , 

Old  Residents'  Historical  Association 

Plymouth  Society 

Berkshire  County  Historical  Society 

Weymouth  Historical  Society 

Michigan  State  Pioneer  Society 

Muskegon  County  Pioneer  and  Historical  Society  .... 

Wayne  County  Pioneer  Society 

Michigan  Historical  Society 

Pioneer  Society 

Houghton  County  Historical  Society 

Pioneer  Society  of  the  State  of  Michigan 

Ortonville  Historical  Society 

Minnesota  Historical  Society 

Mississippi  Historical  Society 

Missouri  Historical  Society  of  St.  Louis 

Historical  Society 

Historical  Society 

Nebraska  State  Historical  Society 


Saco. 
York. 
Portland. 
Baltimore. 
Baltimore. 
Annapolis. 

Belair. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Boston. 
College  HilL 

Chelsea. 

Dedham. 

Deerfield. 

Dorchester. 

Lexington. 

Lowell. 

Maiden. 

Newburyport, 

Plymouth. 

Rehoboth. 

Salem. 

South  Natick, 

Taunton. 

Weymouth. 

Woburn. 
Worcester. 
Winchester. 
Dorchester. 
Worcester. 

Boston. 
Watertown. 

Boston. 
South  Natick, 

Danvers. 

Lowell. 
Plymouth. 

Pittsfield. 
Weymouth, 

Lansing. 
Muskegon. 

Detroit. 

Detroit. 

Detroit. 
Houghton. 

Lansing. 
Ortonville. 

St.  Paul. 

Jackson. 
St.  Louis. 
St.  Louis. 

Helena.  ^ 

Lincoln. 
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Nebraska 

New  Hampshire  . . 
New  Hampshire.  . . 
New  Hampshire... 

New  Jersey 

New  Jersey 

New  Jersey 

New  Jersey 

New  Jersey    

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York. 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York.- 

New  York 

New  York.     ...... 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York. 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York. 

New  York . 

New  York 

New  York . 

New  York 

New  York.    

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Ohio 
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Nebraska  University  Historical  Association 

New  Hampshire  Historical  Society 

New  Hampshire  Antiquarian  Society 

Nashua  Historical  Society 

New  Jersey  Historical  Society 

New  Brunswick  Historical  Club 

New  England  Society 

Passaic  County  Historical  Society 

Salem  County  Historical  Society 

Vineland  Historical  Society 

Historical  Society  of  New  Mexico 

Albany  Institute 

Cayuga  County  Historical  Society 

Genesee  County  Pioneer  Association 

Long  Island  Historical  Society. 

Buffalo  Historical  Society 

Chautauqua  Historical  Society 

Ulster  County  Historical  Society 

Livingston  County  Historical  Society 

Minnisink  Valley  Historical  Society 

Historical  Society  of  Newburg  Bay 

American  Archaeological  Council .  . 

American  Ethnological  Society 

American  Geographical  Society 

American  Numismatical  and  Archaeological  Society. . . 

American  Philological  Society 

Genealogical  and  Biographical  Society 

New  York  Historical  Society 

Huguenot  Society  of  America 

The  Holland  Society 

United  States  Catholic  Historical  Society 

Sew  York  Academy  of  Anthropology ... 

Historical  and  Forestry  Society 

Onondaga  Historical  Society. 

Oneida  Historical   Society . 

Waterloo  Historical  Society 

West  Chester  Historical  Society 

Jefferson  County  Historical  Society 

Rochester  Historical  Society 

Tarrytown  Historical  Society 

Mohawk  Valley  Historical  Society 

Onondaga  Historical  Society     

Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio 

Western  Reserve  and  Northern  Historical  Society  . .  .  . 

New  England  Society  of  Columbus 

Licking  County  Pioneer  Historical  and  Archaeological 

Society 

Western  Ohio  Pioneer  Association 

Firelands  Historical  Society 

Toledo  Historical  and  Geographical  Society 

Maumee  Valley  Pioneer  Association 

Society  of  Ex- Army  and  Naval  Officers 

Ashtabula  County  Pioneer  Association 

American  Pioneer  Society 

German  Pioneer  Society 

Granville  Historical  Society 

Pioneer  Society 

Geauga  County  Historical  Society 


Concord. 
Contoocook. 
Nashua. 
Newark. 
New  Brunswick. 
Orange. 
Paterson. 

Salem. 

Vineland. 

Santa  Fe. 

Albany. 

Auburn. 

Batavia. 

Brooklyn. 

Buffalo. 

Jamestown. 

Kingston. 

Mount  Vernon. 

Port  Jervis. 

Newburg. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

Nyack. 
Onondaga. 

Utica. 

Waterloo. 

White  Plains- 

Watertown. 

Rochester. 

Tarrytown. 

Baldwinsville. 

Syracuse. 

Cincinnati. 

Cleveland. 

Columbus. 

Newark 

New  Carlisle. 

Norwalk. 

Toledo. 

Cincinnati. 
Jefferson. 
Cincinnati. 
Cincinnati. 
Granville. 
Madisonville. 
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Ohio 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania  . 
Pennsylvania  . 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania  . 
Pennsylvania  . 
Pennsylvania  . 
Pennsylvania  . 
Pennsylvania  . 
Pennsylvania  . 
Pennsylvania  . 
Pennsylvania  . 
Pennsylvania  . 


Pennsylvania  .  . 
Pennsylvania  .  . 
Pennsylvania  .  . 
Pennsylvania  .  . 
Rhode  Island.  . 
Rhode  Island. . 
Rhode  Island.  . 
South  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas   

Vermont 

Vermont 

Vermont 

Virginia  

Virginia 

Virginia 

Virginia  

West  Virginia. . 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin.  .  .  . 
Wisconsin 


NAME    OF    SOCIETY. 


Mahoning  Valley  Historical  Society 

Pioneer  Society    

Firelands  Historical  Society  of  Huron  County 

Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society 

Pioneer  and  Historical  Society 

Oregon  Pioneer  Association 

Library  of  the  Archives  of  the  Moravian  Church 

Hamilton  Library  and  Historical  Association 

Historical  Society  of  Franklin  County .  . . . 

Bucks  County  Historical  Society   

Lutheran  Historical  Society 

Dauphin  County  Historical  Society 

Linnaean  Scientific  and  Historical  Society 

Crawford  County  Historical  Society 

Moravian  Historical  Society 

Nevv^port  Historical  Society 

Historical  Society  of  Montgomery  County 

American  Philosophical  Society 

German  Society  of  Pennsylvania 

Franklin  Institute 

Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania 

Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society 

Friends'  Historical  Association 

Catholic  Historical  Society 

Presbyterian  Historical  Society , 

American  Baptist  Historical  Society , 

International  Scientific  Association 

Library  Company  Historical  Society 

Historical  Society  of  Pittsburg  and  Western  Pennsyl 


Bradford  County  Historical  vSociety 

Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society ". . 

Lackawanna  Institute  of   History  and  Science 

Lutheran  Historical  Society   . , 

Newport  Historical  Society 

Rhode  Island  Historical  Society 

Rhode  Island  Soldiers  and  Sailors' Historical  Society. 

South  Carolina  Historical  Society 

Tennessee  Historical  Society 

Historical  Society  of  Galveston 

Middlebury  Historical  Society 

Vermont  Historical  Society 

Rutland  County   Historical  Society , 

Virginia   Historical  Society 

Southern  Historical  Society 

Historical  Society  of  Roanoke  College 

Southern  Historical  Society  of  Richmond 

West  Virginia  Historical  Society 

Milwaukee  Pioneer  Club 

Old  Settlers'  Historical  Society 

State  Historical  Society  of  'Wisconsi'n .'.*... 


Marietta. 

Peru. 

Columbus. 

Astoria. 

Butteville. 

Bethlehem. 

Carlisle. 

Chambersburg. 

Doylestown. 

Gettysburg. 

Harrisburg. 

Lancaster. 

Meadville. 

Nazareth. 

Newport. 

Norristown. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia, 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Pittsburg. 

Towanda. 
Wilkes-Barre. 

Scran  ton. 
Harrisburg. 

Newport. 
Providence. 
Providence. 
Charleston. 

Nashville. 

Galveston. 
Middlebury. 
Montpelier. 

Rutland. 
Richmond. 
Richmond. 

Salem. 

Richmond. 

Morgantown, 

Milwaukee. 

Racine. 

Madison. 


HISTORIC  AND  SOCIAL  JOTTINGS 

One  of  the  noteworthy  characteristics  of  Benjamin  Franklin  was  genuine  hopefulness; 
he  purposely  cultivated  the  wise  habit  of  not  courting  ill-fortune  by  anticipating  it.  Then 
again,  he  was  always  too  civil  or  too  prudent  to  triumph  in  the  discomfiture  of  another. 
He  was  sent  to  England  on  his  second  mission  soon  after  the  great  nation  had  been  fairly 
hounded  into  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  receding  before  the  angry  resistance  of  a  parcel 
of  provincials  dwelling  far  away  across  the  sea.  The  recession  was  not  felt  in  the  mother 
country  to  be  an  act  of  magnanimity  or  generosity,  or  even  of  justice,  but  only  a  bitter 
humiliation  and  indignity.  The  tranquil  temperament  of  Franklin,  his  knowledge  of  colo- 
nial affairs  which  rendered  him  almost  incapable  of  an  error  in  judgment,  his  social  tact, 
and  his  wonderful  capacity  for  living  well  with  men  who  could  by  no  means  live  well  with 
each  other,  made  him  one  of  the  best  representatives  America  could  have  chosen  at  that 
important  crisis.  

In  his  excellent  work  on  Franklin,  John  T.  Morse  writes:  "  Franklin  perfectly  appre- 
ciated that  Hillsborough  retained  his  position  by  precarious  tenure.  He  shrewdly  sus- 
pected that  if  the  war  with  Spain  which  then  seemed  imminent,  was  to  break  out,  Hillsbor- 
ough would  at  once  be  removed.  For  in  that  case  it  would  be  the  policy  of  the  government 
to  conciliate  the  colonies,  at  any  cost,  for  the  time  being.  This  crisis  passed  by  fortunately 
for  the  secretary,  and  unfortunately  for  the  provinces.  Yet  still  the  inefficient  and  ill- 
friended  minister  remained  very  infirm  in  his  seat.  An  excuse  only  was  needed  to  displace 
him,  and  by  a  singular  and  unexpected  chance  Franklin  furnished  that  excuse.  It  was  the 
humble  and  discredited  colonial  agent  who  unwittingly  but  not  unwillingly  gave  the  jar 
that  toppled  the  great  earl  into  retirement." 


It  was  upon  a  comparatively  trifling  matter  that  Hillsborough  finally  lost  his  place. 
Franklin  was  pushing  a  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  one  or  two  frontier  provinces  in 
the  interior  of  America,  and  succeeded  in  inducing  two  or  three  privy  councilors  to 
become  financially  interested  in  the  project.  The  original  purpose  of  the  petitioners  was 
very  modest,  but  Hillsborough  determined  to  defeat  the  application  by  asking  for  so  much 
that  it  would  not  be  granted.  When  the  petition  came  before  the  board  of  trade,  Lord 
Hillsborough,  who  was  president  of  the  board,  took  upon  himself  the  task  of  rendering  a 
report,  stating  that  the  American  region  in  question  was  too  far  away,  utterly  inaccessi- 
ble, did  not  lie  within  reach  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  kingdom,  belonged  to  the 
Indians,  who  would  fight  for  every  inch  of  ground,  etc.,  etc.  This  foolish  report  was 
adopted,  but  Franklin,  not  yet  beaten,  brought  the  matter  before  the  privy  council,  with  a 
long,  carefully  prepared  paper,  in  which  he  treated  all  the  facts  in  the  case  historically  and 
statistically,  and  which  entirely  demolished  the  crude  theories  of  Hillsborough.  The  privy 
council  coolly  set  aside  the  report  of  the  board  of  trade,  and  Hillsborough,  in  a  towering 
rage,  sent  in  his  resignation.  This  was  promptly  accepted,  for  none  of  the  councilors 
had  any  vast  liking  for  him,  and  thus  the  great  enemy  of  America  went  out,  Franklin 
having  shown  him  the  door,  with  all  England  looking  on.  It  was  a  mortification  which 
Hillsborough  could  never  forgive. 
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On  the  4th  of  February  occurred  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Metropolitan  Opera-House  was  crowded 
with  the  most  distinguished  jurists  of  modern  times.  The  address  of  welcome  to  the 
Supreme  Court  justices,  who  were  attired  in  their  robes  of  office,  was  by  ex-Judge 
William  H,  Arnoux.  He  welcomed  them,  he  said,  "  because  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
February,  1790,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  held  its  first  session  at  the  Royal 
Exchange,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  installed  into  the  office  the  chief-justice,  two 
associate  justices,  and  the  attorney-general.  This  action  completed  the  organization 
of  the  three  departments  of  the  government.  It  was  the  bright  consummate  flower 
of  a  vigorous  growth  that  had  been  nurtured  and  v/atched  over  with  prayers  and  tears 
and  blood  by  an  immortal  band  of  patriots.  Fifteen  years  before,  Washington,  first  of 
all,  had  conceived  the  idea  of  such  a  court,  and  on  the  day  we  celebrate  it  had  become 
an  accomplished  fact." 

William  Allen  Butler,  of  New  York,  opened  his  masterly  address  by  stating  that  the 
event  commemorated  was  the  moment  when  for  the  first  time  the  structure  of  the  national 
government  stood  complete  in  all  its  parts.  He  detailed  the  order  of  things  which  grad- 
ually came  into  existence  as  ordered  by  the  Constitution.  These  were  the  ratification  of 
the  Constitution,  completed  in  July,  1788;  the  convening  of  the  first  congress  in  New 
York,  in  April,  1789  ;  the  declaration  of  Washington  as  President-elect  by  the  same  body; 
the  inauguration  of  Washington  on  April  30,  1789  ;  the  appointment  by  congress  of  a  com- 
mittee, of  which  Oliver  Ellsworth  was  chairman,  for  the  establishment  of  the  judiciary  ; 
the  passing  of  the  judiciary  act,  approved  by  Washington,  September  24,  1789;  and, 
finally,  the  appointment  of  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court,  with  the  Hon.  John  Jay  as 
chief-justice,  the  associate  justices  being  John  Rutledge,  W^illiam  Cushing,  Robert  H.  Har- 
rison, James  Wilson,  and  John  Blair.  Of  these,  Jay,  Cushing,  and  Harrison  had  respect- 
ively served  as  chief-justices  in  their  own  states  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Mary- 
land; and  Rutledge,  Wilson,  and  Blair  had  been  members  of  the  convention  which  framed 
the  Constitution.  This  court  first  met  in  February,  1790,  and,  as  a  strange  contrast  with 
the  present  time,  after  a  few  formal  sessions  adjourned  for  want  of  business — it  was  liter- 
ally a  court  without  suitors. 


In  the  elegant  judicial  centennial  banquet  the  same  evening,  amid  a  beautiful  mass  of 
flowers  and  vines,  in  the  Lenox  Lyceum,  a  brilliant  assemblage  of  about  eight  hundred 
guests  participated.  During  the  after-dinner  speeches  numerous  parties  of  ladies  entered 
the  galleries  and  listened  with  delighted  attention.  Among  the  speakers  were  Mr.  Evarts, 
Justice  Harlan,  Chief-Justice  Paxon,  of  Pennsylvania,  Hon.  W.  B.  Hill,  of  Georgia,  Joseph 
H.  Choate,  Rev.  W.  R.  Huntington,  D.D.,  President  Seth  Low,  of  Columbia  College,  and 
Chauncey  M.  Depew. 
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VIRGINIA  HISTORICAL  COLLECTIONS. 
Vol.    IX,     New   Series.      History   of   the 
Virginia  Federal  Convention  of  1788.    By 
Hugh    Blair  Grigsby,  LL.D.,  with  a  Bio- 
graphical  Sketch   of   the   Author,   and   Illus- 
trative Notes.     Edited  by  R.  A.  Brock.   Voj. 
I.,  8vo,   pp.   372.      Published  by  the  Society. 
1890.      Richmond,  Virginia. 
This  handsome  volume  opens  with  an  admi- 
rable sketch  of  the  career  of   Mr.  Grigsby,  the 
well-known  president  of  the  Virginia  Historical 
Society,  who  succeeded   William  Cabell   Rives, 
and  who  wrote  the  excellent  account  which  fol- 
lows of  the  Virginia  convention  of  1788.    He  was 
himself  a  member  of    the    great    constitutional 
convention   of   Virginia  in    1829-1830,  and  was 
associated  with  the  conspicuous  men  of  that  in- 
teresting  period,    although    then   a  very  young 
man — hardly  twenty-one.      He  had  already  com- 
menced his  study  of  the  characters  and  careers 
of  the  great  Virginians  of  earlier  periods,  many 
of   whom   were    still    living.      He   became   con- 
nected with  the  affairs  of  the  college  of  William 
and  Mary  in  1855,  when  he  delivered  an  address 
at  the   commencement,   received  the   degree  of 
doctor  of  laws,  and  was  elected  visitor  and  gov- 
ernor.     He  was  afterward  the  chancellor  of  the 
college,  elected  in  1871,  and  he  enthusiastically 
espoused  the  cause  of  education  and  the  inter- 
ests of  this  institution  in  particular  with  all  the 
force  of  his  extraordinary  eloquence,  logic,  and 
learning.      He  died  in  1881. 

The  history  of  that  important  gathering  of 
Virginians  in  1788,  to  discuss  the  articles  of  the 
federal  Constitution  prior  to  its  adoption,  is  one 
of  the  finest  of  his  many  literary  productions. 
It  is  well  that  the  Virginia  Historical  Society 
should  preserve  the  treasure  in  this  permanent 
form.  He  says  truly,  in  his  opening  paragraph, 
"  Our  theme  in  its  moral  and  political  aspect 
has  a  significancy  which  the  present  generation 
may  well  heed,  and  which  posterity  will  delight 
to  contemplate."  He  describes  the  condition  of 
Virginia,  and  the  general  sentiment  of  the  peo- 
ple, prior  to  the  gathering  at  ten  o'clock  A.M. 
on  Monday,  the  second  day  of  June,  1788,  in 
the  hall  of  the  old  capitol.  He  describes  how  the 
friends  of  the  Constitution  congratulated  each 
other  on  the  omens  which  they  drew  from  the 
year  in  which  their  meeting  was  to  take  place. 
It  was  in  1588,  two  hundred  years  before,  when 
the  invincible  Spanish  Armada,  destined  to  sub- 
vert the  liberties  of  Protestant  England,  then 
ruled  by  a  virgin  queen,  was  assailed  by  the 
winds  of  heaven  and  scattered  over  the  face  of 
the  deep.  It  was  in  1688,  one  hundred  years 
before,  in  the  month  of  June,  that  the  cause  of 


civil  liberty  and  Protestant  Christianity  won  a 
signal  victory  in  the  acquittal  of  the  seven  bishops 
whose  destruction  had  been  decreed  by  James 
IL,  and  when  the  celebrated  letter  inviting  the 
Prince  of  Orange  to  make  a  descent  on  England, 
a  significant  landmark  in  British  history,  was 
sent  to  the  Hague.  And  from  this  date  and 
point  the  distinguished  author  describes  in  detail 
the  proceedings,  special  debates,  and  the  per- 
sonal appearance  and  character  of  the  men  of 
the  famous  convention. 


FORT  ANCIENT,  the  great  pre-historic  earth- 
work of -Warren  county,  Ohio.  Compiled 
from  a  careful  survey,  with  an  account  of  its 
MOUNDS  AND  GRAVES.  By  Warren 
K.  Moorehead.  8vo,  pp.  129.  Robert 
Clark  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  iSgo. 
This  book  is  notable  for  having  been  written 
in  the  field  where  the  researches  were  being  pros- 
ecuted. With  a  force  of  six  men  Mr.  Moore- 
head spent  the  entire  summer  at  the  earthwork 
which  is  described  in  this  volume.  He  opened 
over  sixty  mounds,  fifty  graves,  and  several  large 
cemeteries  and  village  sites.  The  photographs 
and  drawings  have  been  reproduced  in  this  book 
and  show  readers  just  how  skeletons  and  relics 
look  when  lying  in  the  ground.  There  is  a 
large,  full-page  engraving  on  every  fifth  page 
throughout  the  entire  book.  There  is  also  a 
large  folding  view  of  the  Miami  valley,  below 
the  structure.  The  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  and  St. 
Louis  Railroad  passes  through  this  valley  on  the 
east  side,  following  the  curves  of  the  river. 
The  station  is  named,  in  honor  of  the  earthwork, 
"  Fc«-t  Ancient."  The  post-office  has  the  same 
name.  The  village  consists  of  one  small  hotel, 
two  warehouses,  a  country  store,  and  six  dwell- 
ings. In  winter  it  is  the  most  lonesome  spot  in 
the  state  of  Ohio.  It  is  thirty-three  miles  north- 
east of  Cincinnati.  The  description  of  the  old 
fort,  in  this  volume,  is  very  minute.  Mr.  Moore- 
head thinks  it  must  have  been  built  for  defense, 
and  that  many  battles  were  fought  there.  In  the 
river  valley  below  there  are  indications  that  a  very 
large  village  once  existed,  about  half  a  mile  long 
and  four  hundred  yards  wide.  Four  or  five  feet 
of  earth  have  accumulated  since  the  great  village 
disappeared.  By  digging  here  pottery  has  been 
exhumed  of  a  beautiful  texture  and  finish,  some 
of  it  curiously  decorated,  and  the  implements  are 
of  a  better  grade  than  those  found  near  the  sur- 
face in  many  other  places.  Numerous  skulls 
have  been  discovered,  indicating  the  race  of  the 
people  or  peoples  who  existed  in  the  long  ago, 
which  will  afford  opportunity  for  careful  study. 
The  stone  pavement  discovered   during  the  ex- 
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cavations  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  Fort  Ancient.  The  stones  average  a  foot  in 
length  and  six  inches  in  width,  and  are  laid  with 
fine  gravel  and  limestones.  This  pavement  was 
doubtless  designed  as  a  place  of  amusement  or 
of  an  assembly  ;  it  may  have  been  used  for  dances, 
games,  and  athletic  exercises.  The  surveying, 
photographing,  and  excavating  of  the  cemeteries 
and  village  sites  was  performed  with  the  greatest 
possible  care,  Mr.  Moorehead  having  the  general 
supervision  over  all  the  work  accomplished. 
Mr.  Gerard  Fowke  (formerly  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology  of  Washington)  had  charge  of  the 
details  of  the  survey,  and  Mr.  Clinton  Cowen  of 
Dennison  university  drew  the  topographical 
map,  did  the  leveling,  and  personally  superin- 
tended much  of  the  work.  The  illustrations  are 
from  photographs  taken  in  the  field  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
Strong  of  the  Camera  club  of  Cincinnati.  This 
volume  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valu- 
able publications  on  the  Ohio  earthworks  yet 
issued  from  the  press.  We  cordially  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  students  and  scientists 
everywhere. 


OHATIONS        AND        AFTER-DINNER 
SPEECHES  OF  CHAUNCEY  M.  DEPEW. 

Compiled  and  edited  by  JOSEPH  B.  Gilder. 
8vo,  pp.  537.  New  York  :  Cassell  Publish- 
ing Company. 

The  reputation  of  Mr.  Depew  as  an  orator 
and  after-dinner  speaker  renders  this  volume 
particularly  acceptable  to  the  reading  public. 
Few  men  of  this  generation  have  discoursed 
upon  so  wide  a  range  of  topics,  including  poli- 
tics, history,  literature,  science,  education,  law, 
medicine,  and  railroading,  and  no  one  has  ex- 
celled Mr.  Depew  in  the  versatility  of  his  treat- 
ment of  questions  of  every  degree  of  gravity 
and  importance.  He  holds  a  unique  position 
among  his  contemporaries,  is  the  president  of  a 
great  railroad  corporation,  also  president  of  the 
alumni  association  of  one  of  the  oldest  colleges, 
is  president  of  the  most  influential  club  in 
America,  and  personally  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar of  men.  His  information  on  every  subject 
of  current  importance,  his  wit,  his  command  of 
language,  and  his  inimitable  gifts  as  a  story- 
teller have  given  him  great  fame. 

The  selections  which  form  this  unique  work 
do  credit  to  the  skill  and  taste  of  Mr.  Joseph  B. 
Gilder,  the  popular  editor  of  the  Critic.  There 
are  forty-eight  orations  and  speeches  collected 
within  these  covers.  The  volume  opens  with 
Mr.  Depew's  centennial  oration  on  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  inauguration  of  Wash- 
ington, standing  upon  the  steps  of  the  Sub-treas- 
ury building  in  Wall  street,  April  30,  1889.  As 
we  turn  over  the  leaves  we  find  as  many  themes 
treated  as  there  are  chapters,  and  each  sparkles 


in  its  own  way,  and  is  seasoned  sometimes  with 
pathos  and  then  again  with  humor.  In  his  ad- 
dress before  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  at 
the  memorial  service  of  President  Garfield,  Mr. 
Depew  says:  "Garfield's  long  and  dreadful 
sickness  lifted  the  roof  from  his  house  and  fam- 
ily circle,  and  his  relations  as  son,  husband, 
and  father  stood  revealed  in  the  broadest  sun- 
light of  publicity.  The  picture  endeared  him 
wherever  is  understood  the  full  significance  of 
that  matchless  word  'home.'  .  .  .  His  first 
thought  when  borne  to  the  White  House  was 
not  for  himself  but  for  his  sick  wife  at  Elberon. 
He  sent  her  an  assuring  message,  bidding  her 
come,  received  her  with  a  cheerful  and  smiling 
welcome,  and  when  she  had  left  the  room  he 
said  to  the  wife  of  a  cabinet  minister.  '  How 
does  Crete  bear  it  ? '  '  Like  the  wife  of  a  true 
soldier,' was  the  reply.  'Ah,  the  dear  little 
woman  ! '  he  exclaimed.  '  I  would  rather  die 
than  that  this  should  cause  a  relapse  to  her.' 
Scanning  with  loving  eyes  her  watchful  and 
anxious  face  weeks  afterward,  he  drew  down  her 
head  and  whispered  :  '  Go  out,  dear,  and  drive 
before  the  sun  gets  too  hot  ;  I  would  go  with 
you  if  I  didn't  have  so  much  business  to  attend 
to —you  will  I  am  sure  excuse  me.'"'  In  re- 
sponding to  the  toast,  "The  State  of  New 
York,"  in  1879  before  the  New  England  society, 
Mr.  Depew  spoke  in  quite  a  different  vein.  He 
said  :  "When  Hendrick  Hudson  sailed  up  the 
great  harbor  of  New  York,  and  saw  M'ith  pro- 
phetic vision  its  magnificent  opportunities,  he 
could  only  emphasize  his  thought,  with  true 
Dutcti  significance,  in  one  sentence,  '  See 
here  ! '  When  the  Yankee  came  and  settled  in 
New  York,  he  emphasized  his  coming  with  an- 
other sentence,  '  Sit  here  !  '  And  he  sat  down 
upon  the  Dutchman  with  such  force  that  he 
squeezed  him  out  of  his  cabbage-patch,  and 
upon  it  he  built  his  warehouse  and  his  residence. 
He  found  this  city  laid  out  in  a  beautiful  laby- 
rinth of  cow-patches,  with  the  inhabitants  and 
the  houses  all  standing  with  their  gable-ends  to 
the  street,  and  he  turned  them  all  to  the  avenue, 
and  made  New  York  a  parallelogram  of  palaces. 
Gentlemen,  I  beg  leave  to  say,  as  a  native  New 
Yorker  of  many  generations,  that  by  the  influ- 
ence, the  hospitality,  the  liberal  spirit,  and  the 
cosmopolitan  influences  of  this  great  state,  from 
the  unlovable  Puritan  of  two  hundred  years 
ago  you  have  become  the  most  agreeable  and 
companionable  of  men."  We  find  Mr.  Depew 
addressing  the  alumni  of  Yale  college,  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  the  St.  Nicholas  society, 
the  Press  club,  the  Bankers'  association,  the 
Working-women's  Protective  Union,  the  grad- . 
uating  class  of  Columbia  college  law  school, 
the  Produce  Exchange,  the  Irving  club  at  Tarry- 
town,  the  senate  of  New  York,  and  hosts  of  other 
kindred  organizations  and  institutions.  The 
book  is  entertaining  throughout. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  ST.  PAUL'S 
CHURCH,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  by  Reuben 
T.  DURRETT.  [Filson  Club  Publications, 
number  five.]  Square  Svo,  pp.  75.  Pam- 
phlet. Published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Filson  club,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
This  interesting  historic  chapter  was  prepared 
for  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  consecration 
of  St.  Paul's  church  in  Louisville,  which,  fresh 
from  the  builder's  hands  in  October,  1839,  was 
the  largest  and  handsomest  church  edifice  in 
that  city.  The  site  was  formerly  occupied  by 
the  mysterious  people  known  as  the  mound- 
builders,  and  many  relics  of  their  presence  here 
have  been  exhumed.  In  1778  General  George 
Rogers  Clark,  on  his  way  to  the  conquest  of  the 
Illinois  country,  landed  his  volunteers  on  Corn 
island  in  the  Ohio  river,  and  the  first  settlement 
on  Louisville  soil,  opposite,  followed  at  about 
the  same  date.  The  author  of  this  excellent 
sketch  gives  the  names  of  the  different  owners  of 
the  lot  on  which  the  church  was  built,  and  traces 
the  steps  which  resulted  in  the  structure  itself. 
Biographical  notices  of  the  different  pastors  and 
prominent  members  of  the  church  form  a  valu- 
able feature  of  the  volume;  good  portraits  are 
given  of  Rev.  William  Jackson,  the  first  rector, 
of  Rev.  Edmund  T.  Perkins,  D.D.,  the  present 
rector,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  celebration 
are  presented  with  admirable  fullness. 


FAMILIES  IN  THE  WYOMING  VALLEY. 

Biographical,    Genealogical,    and    Historical. 
SKETCHES     OF     THE     BENCH    AND 
BAR,  of  Luzerne  country,  Pennsylvania.     By 
George  B.  Kulp.     In  three  volumes.     Vol. 
HI.,   Svo,  pp.  384.     Wilkes-Barre,   Pennsyl- 
vania.    Price,  $7.50  per  volume. 
The  first  and  second  volumes  of  Mr.  Kulp's 
interesting  work  have  been  consecutively  noticed 
in  these  pages  ;   the  first  some  five  years  ago.  the 
second  in  June,  1889.      We  now  have  the  third 
and  last  volume  before  us,  a  worthy  companion 
for  its  valuable  predecessors.      The   author  pre- 
sents in  this  completed   work  the   results  of  an 
immense   amount   of    painstaking    research,    in- 
cluding   a   laborious    correspondence    that    has 
reached  to  every  quarter  of  the  country,  and  in 
many  instances  to  foreign  lands.     The  biograph- 
ical sketches,  as  heretofore,  are  among  the  most 
important  features  of  the  new  volume.      One  of 
the  largest  is  that   of   Harrison   Wright,  whose 
ancestor  came  from  England  in   168 1  with  Wil- 
liam   Penn's   colony   of   Quaker  emigrants,  and 
held  a  commission  of  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
captain  of  the  militia  under  the  royal   seal   of 
Charles    11.     The  genealogy  of    this   family  is 
valuable,  as  is  also  that  of  Judge  George  Wash- 


ington Woodward,  whose  two  grandfathers 
formed  part  of  a  colony  from  Connecticut  which, 
contemporaneously  with  the  emigration  to  Wyo- 
ming, had  occupied,  in  the  year  1774.  the  val- 
ley of  the  Wallenpanpack.  which  forms  the 
present  boundary  between  the  counties  of  Wayne 
and  Pike.  Judge  Bannister  Gibson.  Judge 
Thomas  Burnside,  and  Gerick  Mallery  are 
among  the  important  characters  described.  The 
latter  gentleman  was  descended  through  his 
mother  from  John  Harris,  founder  of  Harris- 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  and  William  Maclay.  the 
first  United  States  senator  from  that  state. 
The  work,  which  ought  to  find  a  place  in  every 
well-chosen  library,  is  supplied  with  an  index 
both  of  proper  names  and  historical  subjects. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  PACIFIC  STATES 
OF  NORTH  AMERICA.  By  Hubert 
Howe  Bancroft.  Vol.  xxvi.  Washington, 
Idaho,  and  Montana,  1845-1889.  8vo,  pp. 
836.  The  History  Company.  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1890. 

We  have  been  favored  with  the  advance 
sheets  of  this  new  volume,  and  have  read  its 
well- filled  pages  with  varied  interest.  Mr.  Ban- 
croft has  before  written  of  the  early  annals  of 
these  territories  in  his  History  of  the  Aorth- 
west  Coast,  at  least  so  far  as  1846,  at  which  time 
the  boundary  between  the  possessions  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  was  determined. 
He  has  also  given  much  concerning  the  settle- 
ment of  the  region  in  his  History  of  Oregon.  It 
is  curious  to  follow  the  changes  in  the  West. 
When  the  southern  line  of  British  Columbia  was 
settled,  in  1846,  all  that  remained  was  Oregon. 
Then  Washington  was  set  off  from  Oregon. 
Later  on  Idaho  was  set  off  from  Washington  ; 
and  presently  Montana  grew,  chiefly  out  of 
Idaho.  In  the  great  grand  future,  when  schol- 
ars wish  to  study  and  investigate  the  histor)'  of 
the  wonderful  West,  Mr.  Bancroft's  work  will 
be  tlioroughly  appreciated.  The  sources  of  his 
material  will  then  have  perished,  or,  at  least,  that 
much  of  it  which  has  been  the  result  of  dicta- 
tions, containing  the  experiences  of  those  brave 
men  first  on  the  ground  in  the  various  localities, 
or  who  have  in  any  manner  achieved  distinction 
in  organizing  society  and  government  :  while 
manuscripts  and  old  newspapers  will  necessarily 
have  been  scattered,  even  if  their  very  existence 
does  not  become  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  The 
pioneers  had  no  knowledge  of  what  was  before 
them  in  those  tangled  wilds.  Thus  their  ex- 
ploits are  all  the  more  interesting  and  worthy  of 
preservation.  The  author  says,  "  With  the  set- 
ting off  of  the  territory  of  Idaho  from  that  of 
Washington  came  the  close  of  a  long  period  of 
exciting  events,  and  the  beginning  of  a  reign 
of  peace,  and   constant,  gradual  growth.      Some 
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slight  temporary  inconvenience  was  occasioned 
by  the  amputation  from  the  body  politic  of  sev- 
eral counties  between  two  sessions  of  the  legis- 
lature, when  no  provision  could  be  made  for  the 
reappointment  of  representatives,  the  legislature 
of  1863  consisting  of  but  seven  councilmen  and 
twenty-four  assemblymen."  Of  the  early  settle- 
ment in  the  vicinity  of  Puget  Sound  the  author 
says  :  "It  did  not  require  the  imagination  of 
a  poet  to  picture  a  glowing  future,  albeit  far 
away  in  the  dim  reaches  of  time.  To  be  in 
some  measure  connected  with  that  future,  to  lay 
ever  so  humbly  the  corner-stone,  was  worth  all 
the  toil  and  privation,  the  danger  and  isolation, 
incident  to  its  achievement.  Not  only  was 
there  this  inland  sea,  with  its  treasures  inex- 
haustible of  food  for  the  world,  and  its  fifteen 
hundred  miles  of  shore  covered  with  fine  forests 
to  the  water's  edge,  but  surrounding  it  were 
many  small  valleys  of  the  richest  soils,  watered 
by  streams  fed  by  the  pure  snows  of  the  Cascade 
and  Coast  ranges,  half  prairie  and  half  forest, 
warm,  sheltered  from  winds,  enticing  the  weary 
pilgrim  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent  to 
rest  in  their  calm -solitudes."  The  volume  shows 
how  the  rapid  spread  of  population  over  mining 
territory  outstripped  the  cumbersome  machinery 
of  legislation  and  the  administration  of  law  ; 
and  examples  of  the  crimes  are  given  which  led 
to  the  adoption  of  irregular  and  illegal  measures 
for  their  suppression,  in  the  guise  of  vigilance 
committees.  The  various  Indian  wars  are  also 
treated  with  fullness  and  discretion. 


PORTRAIT  GALLERY  OF    THE    CHAM- 
BER OF  COMMERCE  of  the  State  of  New 
York.     Catalogue  and  biographical  sketches. 
Compiled    by   George    Wilson,     Secretary. 
8vo,  pp.   270.      New  York.      1890.     Press  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  first  portrait   in  this  work,  that   of    Cad- 
wallader  Colden,  was  painted  for  the   chamber 
of  commerce  of    New  York    one    hundred  and 
eighteen  years   ago,  since  when   the   number   of 
its  portraits  has    increased  until   this  catalogue 
has    resulted.      That   of    Alexander    Hamilton 
was  executed   by  Trumbull   in   1792,  and   for  a 
long    time  the    two  life-size    companion   pieces, 
those  of  Colden  and    Hamilton,  formed  the  col- 
lection,  which    now    numbers    eighty   portraits 
and   four    bronze  and  marble   busts.     The   bio 
graphical   sketches     of    the    originals    of    these 
portraits    have    been    prepared    with    care    by 
the    secretary    of    the    chamber,    who    has   not 
only  had  for  his   assistance  the   truthful  records 
of  the  chamber,  but  he  has  been  aided  in  find- 
ing exact  data  by  the  families  or  near  relatives 
of  the   subjects  ;  thus  great   accuracy  seems    to 
have  been  secured.      We  find  represented  in  this 
valuable  collection   some  of  the  most   eminent 


merchants  of  the  century,  whose  names  are 
identified  with  the  great  enterprises  of  the  land, 
and  inseparable  from  its  history — men  who  were 
patriots,  philosophers,  statesmen,  and  financiers. 
John  Cruger  was  the  first  president  of  the 
cham.ber,  1768-70,  and  among  those  following, 
Robert  Lenox  was  the  fourteenth  president, 
1827-40,  James  Gore  King  the  seventeenth 
president,  i8-|5  47  and  1848-49.  and  William 
E.  Dodge,  twenty-second  president,  1867-75. 
There  are  two  portraits  here  of  DeWitt  Clinton, 
one  by  Trumbull  and  the  other  by  Inman,  there 
is  one  of  John  Sherman,  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury 1877-81,  by  Huntington,  one  of  Edwin 
U.  Morgan  by  Healy,  one  of  Peter  Cooper  by 
Loop,  one  of  John  Jacob  Astor  by  Gilbert  Stu- 
art, one  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  by  Flagg,  and 
one  of  William  H.  Vanderbilt  by  Eastman 
Johnson. 


BRIGHT  SKIES  AND  DARK  SHADOWS. 

By   Henry    M.    Field,    D.D.     With   maps. 

i2mo,  pp.  316.     New  York.      1890.     Charles 

Scribner's  Sons. 

A  new  book  from  Dr.  Field  is  always  wel- 
come, and  this  clever  volume  is  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  He  travels  with  his  eyes  employed 
and  his  thoughts  busy.  He  goes  to  Florida  for 
a  winter  vacation,  and  does  not  find  rest  in  idle- 
ness and  vacancy,  but  in  change  of  scene  and 
occupation.  He  spends  a  portion  of  every  day 
in  study.  Under  the  beautiful  skies  and  out  of 
the  palms  and  the  orange  groves  starts  up  a 
spectre,  the  ghost  of  something  gone,  and  he 
recognizes  the  race  problem,  '"the  gravest  that 
ever  touched  a  nation's  life — a  subject  at  once 
fascinating  and  repelling  from  its  tremendous 
import,  its  difficulty,  and  its  danger."  He  visits 
St.  Augustine  and  describes  the  ruins  of  the  old 
fort,  and  the  modern  Ponce  de  Leon — striking 
contrasts  of  architectural  skill.  He  goes  to 
Jupiter  Inlet,  three  hundred  miles  down  the 
coast.  He  describes  the  New  England  in  the 
south — the  old  home  and  the  new  home  ;  and 
on  his  journey  northward  visits  Lookout  moun- 
tain, the  historic  battle-field  of  Murfreesboro, 
"which  tells  its  story  silently  in  thirty  thou- 
sand graves  ''  also  the  field  of  Franklin  eighteen 
miles  from  Nashville.  Then,  by  way  of  con- 
trast and  relief,  he  turns  to  a  quiet  old  mansion 
on  the  banks  of  the  Cumberland,  where  Andrew 
Jackson  lived  and  died.  Returning  to  New 
York  across  the  mountains  he  pauses  to  visit  the 
graves  of  General  Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson, 
and  writes  of  them  in  that  kindly  .spirit  which 
seeks  at  once  to  contribute  to  the  truth  of  his- 
tory and  to  the  cause  of  peace.  He  says : 
"  These  very  sketches  serve  to  show  us  '  how 
near  and  yet  .so  far '  is  the  great  drama  in  which 
these  distinguished  actors  bore  a  part." 


RIGHT   REVEREND   JONATHAN    MAYHEW    WAINVVRIGHT,    D.D.,    D.C.L. 

[Ay^er  the  fiaintin^^  by  Thomas  Hicks,  N-A."] 
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IN  the  March  number  of  this  magazine,  for  the  current  year,  the  editor 
contributes  a  graphic  article  on  "  Life  in  New  York  Fifty  Years  Ago," 
in  which  is  asked,  as  an  indication  of  what  may  follow  :  ''  What  are  per- 
sonal memories  without  anecdote?"  My  own  memories  of  certain  old 
New  Yorkers,  including  anecdotes,  relate  to  a  period  subsequent  to  that 
embraced  in  Mrs.  Lamb's  paper ;  but  some  of  the  characters  there  men- 
tioned were  still  playing  their  parts,  entertaining  and  being  entertained, 
at  the  time  to  which  I  refer,  although  new  ones  were  rapidly  coming  upon 
the  scene. 

I  remember,  as  a  young  man,  while  strolling  up  Broadway  one  after- 
noon— it  was  my  first  visit  to  New  York  and  my  eyes  were  about  me — 
that,  as  I  approached  City  Hall  Park,  the  pedestrians  in  front  of  me 
slackened  their  steps,  gazed  earnestly  at  the  lower  front  window  of  an 
unpretentious  brick  dwelling-house,  and  then  passed  on  as  if  gratified  by 
something  they  had  seen.  Naturally  I  turned  my  eyes  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, but  observed  nothing  more  remarkable  than  the  pale  face  of  an  aged 
gentleman,  visible  behind  the  window-pane,  as  he  gazed  upon  the  busy 
thoroughfare.  Inquiring  of  a  passer-by  who  the  gentleman  was  that 
attracted  so  much  curiosity,  he  replied  :  "  John  Jacob  Astor,  sir,  the  great 
millionaire." 

There  he  sat,  looking  at  the  hurrying  throng,  and  perhaps  looking 
back  at  his  long  and  prosperous  career  from  small  beginnings,  unmindful 
that  people  lingered,  as  they  passed  up  and  down  the  great  artery  of  the 
city,  to  look  upon  the  richest  man  the  United  States  had  at  that  time 
produced.  It  was  worth  their  while  to  do  so,  for  his  rise  to  affluence  and 
influence  from  a  poor  German  lad,  a  stranger  on  our  shores,  to  the  posses- 
sor of  unexampled  wealth,  was  the  result  of  his  own  shrewdness,  industry, 
and  unbaffied  will.  This  mere  passing  glimpse  of  what  might  be  called 
the  first  Aster-oid  in  the  planetary  group  of  a  brilliant  family  was  all  1 
ever  saw  of  that  notable  man,  for  he  died  soon  after. 

With  a   foreseeing  eye  to  the  maintenance  of  an  honored  name,   he 
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sent  his  eldest  son  to  Europe  to  receive  a  finished  education.  The  inheri- 
tor of  his  father's  wealth,  William  B.  Astor  increased  it  enormously  by- 
judicious  investments,  and  in  his  person  and  life  was  an  example  of  the 
courteous  gentleman.  By  those  who  judged  him  only  by  his  close  atten- 
tion to  business,  he  was  accused  of  being  a  mercenary  man,  given  over  to 
the  accumulation  of  riches  ;  but  his  devotion  to  the  family  interests  never 
clashed  with  his  social  duties,  and  his  library  was  one  of  his  chief  enjoy- 
ments. I  would  not  have  supposed  this  last  to  be  the  case  had  he  not 
himself  given  me  the  correct  impression.  He  was  standing  one  day  with 
his  back  to  the  fire-place,  listening  to  a  conversation  between  one  of  the 
members  of  the  family  and  myself  on  the  subject  of  books,  when  he 
remarked  to  me  :  *' The  greatest  pleasure  of  my  life  is  to  sit  under  a  tree 
at  my  country  place  reading  a  book."  I  recalled  this  observation  several 
years  after,  when  at  a  country  house  in  England  I  was  speaking  to  the 
proprietor  of  his  well-chosen  and  extensive  library.  Like  Mr.  Astor,  my 
host  was  a  very  wealthy  man  ;  but,  unlike  the  American  millionaire,  he 
had,  as  is  customary  with  hereditary  noblemen,  given  over  the  entire 
charge  of  his  estate  to  his  factor,  or  steward,  thereby  enjoying  comparative 
leisure.  "  I  dare  say  it  is  valuable,"  he  said  in  reply  to  my  remark,  "  but 
I  seldom  go  into  the  library,  and  I  never  read  a  book."  This,  no  doubt, 
is  a  very  exceptional  case  among  the  educated  classes  in  England,  but  the 
gentleman  in  question  was  one  who  appreciated  his  hunters  and  hounds 
more  than  the  rare  old  volumes  of  his  ancestors.  Here,  then,  were  two 
wealthy  men — one  devoting  many  hours  of  each  day  to  business  affairs, 
and  yet  finding  time  to  read  books  for  his  ow^n  amusement  or  profit,  and 
contributing  largely  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  public  library  which 
bears  his  name;  the  other,  with  all  his  elegant  leisure,  confessing  an  utter 
want  of  interest  in  literary  pursuits. 

Mrs.  Lamb,  quoting  from  Philip  Hone's  journal,  mentions  a  brilliant 
entertainment  at  Mr.  Astor's  house  in  Lafayette  place.*  When  I  knew 
him,  at  a  later  period,  he  was  occupying  the  same  house  and  still  enter- 
taining. His  dinner  parties  were  very  recherche,  and  on  special  occasions 
a  display  of  gold  and  silver  plate  glittered  beneath  the  gas-lights  ;  but  not 
a  sign  of  vulgar  pretension  marred  the  refinement  of  the  entertainment. 
Those  who  have  partaken  of  the  hospitality  of  the  sons  and  of  the  sons' 
sons — three  generations  of  Astors — will  have  observed  in  each  of  the  fam- 

*  The  picture  of  William  B.  Astor's  house  in  Lafayette  place,  also  excellent  portraits  of  John 
Jacob  Astor  and  William  B.  Astor,  and  a  fine  view  of  Astor  Library  were  published  in  this  Maga- 
zine in  July,  1886  [xvi.  2-29].  The  portrait  of  Washington  Irving,  and  a  picture  of  his  beautiful 
home,  Sunnyside,  we  published  in  August,  1884  [xii.  1 53-161]. 
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ily  the  same  personal  characteristics:  an  appreciative,  silent  sense  of  their 
own  social  position,  which  men  of  enormous  wealth  must  inevitably  feel, 
mingled  with  the  most  unobtrusive  manner  and  a  genial  glow  of  personal 
sympathy  with  all  those  whose  friendship  was  entirely  disconnected  from 
selfish  interests.  Each  son,  as  he  succeeded  to  the  possessions  of  his 
father,  received  the  inheritance,  so  to  speak,  "  in  trust  "  for  the  heirs  to 
follow,  somewhat  on  the  principle  established  for  generations  in  the 
hereditary  families  of  England,  with  this  difference,  that  there  the  inheri- 
tance from  father  to  son  is  a  binding  legal  necessity,  while  with  us  the  dis- 
position of  property  is  voluntary.  In  either  view  of  the  case,  there  need 
be  no  room  for  envy  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  not  blessed  with  enor- 
mous worldly  possessions,  unless  it  be  the  enviable  opportunity  which  the 
millionaire  in  our  country  holds  in  his  hands  for  benefiting  the  suffering 
and  needy  world  around  him  by  the  judicious  dispersion  of  his  surplus 
means  on  objects  of  public  and  private  charity,  in  the  promotion  of  edu- 
cation and  the  advancement  of  literature,  science,  and  art.  If  this  noble 
work  be  done  during  his  lifetime,  the  personal  occupation  involved  in  the 
examination  of  the  claims  and  in  the  judicious  disposition  of  the  money 
must  furnish  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  and  satisfactory  pursuits  in  human 
experience.  In  the  case  of  the  Astors,  the  perpetuation  of  the  property 
in  the  family  entails  an  immense  amount  of  supervision,  and  for  this  work 
each  of  the  sons  prepared  himself  by  long  and  patient  apprenticeship. 
The  latest  heir  said  to  a  visitor,  one  who  had  been  residing  for  some  time 
abroad,  *'  I  suppose  you  have  come  over  on  some  matter  of  business.  You 
will  find  us  all  business  men  here,  and  I  work  as  hard  as  any  one."  And 
so  he  does.  His  friend  saw  him  on  one  occasion  at  his  office  overlooking 
papers,  and  as  busily  employed  as  any  of  the  clerks  about  him.  It  was  a 
noble  example  of  industry  to  set  before  the  young  loungers  at  the  clubs 
and  fashionable  drawing-rooms;  yet  it  seems  a  pity  that  a  man  of  social 
instincts  and  of  literary  and  artistic  tastes  should  feel  himself  compelled, 
for  so  many  hours  of  each  day,  to  wear  the  yoke  of  devotion  to  the  ledger 
and  cash  book. 

If  I  look  for  another  specimen  of  the  genus  "  gentleman  "  of  those 
days,  and  yet  whose  ancestors  could  boast  only  of  the  ^'  nobility  of  labor 
and  the  pedigree  of  toil,"  I  find  him  in  Mr,  Henry  Brevoort,  whose  father 
had  owned  an  extensive  farm  and  market  garden  in  the  suburbs  of  Nev\' 
York,  which  in  the  course  of  years  became  cit}'  lots  and  made  him  a  mil- 
lionaire. Mr.  Brevoort  occupied  a  spacious  house  in  Fifth  avenue,  where, 
surrounded  by  his  family,  a  choice  library,  and  selected  works  of  art,  he 
pursued  the  pleasures  of  a  cultured  man  of  letters  and  of  society. 
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The  question  in  the  United  States  necessarily  is,  not  fro^n  whom  a 
man  sprung,  but  what  the  man  himself  is.  The  quest  for  ancestry  is 
always  hazardous,  whether  in  the  new  world  or  in  the  old,  especially  so 
unless  one  stops  in  time.  It  is  often  a  matter  of  opinion  which,  in  the  way 
of  ancestry,  is  the  more  preferable — to  run  against  an  honest,  enterprising 
individual  who  carried  a  pack  on  his  back  or  sat  in  the  market-place  selling 
vegetables,  or  to  run  against  a  Norman  filibuster  or  the  "  illegitimate 
brat"  of  a  Lucy  Waters  or  a  Nell  Gwynn,  whom  his  disreputable  majesty 
dubbed  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Duke  of  St. 
Albans,  or  what  not. 

Society  in  New  York,  when  I  first  knew  it,  was  more  distinctly  subdi- 
vided and  defined  than  in  these  latter  days,  when  so  frequently  the  toe  of 
the  parvenu  "  gibes  the  heel"  of  some  modest  citizen,  who  has  to  console 
himself  with  the  reflection  that  if  all  the  wealth  of  the  arrogant  ignoramus 
were  doubled  tenfold  it  could  not  purchase  the  entree  to  his  quiet  family 
circle  or  admission  to  his  select  club.  Yet  these  distinctions  are  so  little 
understood  by  the  majority  of  foreign  visitors  to  the  United  States  that 
many  of  them  learn  too  late  that  they  have  failed  to  enter  the  abodes  of 
the  most  cultivated  and  refined  circles  in  this  country  for  want  of  suitable 
letters  of  introduction.  "  But  we  thought,"  say  such  travelers,  "  that  you 
Americans  were  all  '  free  and  equal,'  and  that  one  man  was  as  good  as 
another;"  thus  obstinately  confusing  social  with  political  distinctions. 

It  was  once  my  good  fortune  to  meet,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  the 
genial  Washington  Irving.  He  was  by  nature  a  retiring  man,  and  often  dis- 
appointed his  friends — -a  not  uncommon  case  with  celebrities  who  are  ex- 
pected to  say  something  worth  hearing — by  saying  nothing.  It  was  at  his 
cozy  little  country  seat,  ''  Sunny  Side,"  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  that 
he  was  most  at  home  with  his  friends,  and  where,  seeming  to  catch  the 
influence  of  the  surroundings  and  the  freedom  from  public  observation, 
he  expanded  with  humorous  conversation.  It  was  in  that  neighborhood 
that  we  met  by  chance,  one  hot  summer  afternoon,  on  the  piazza  of  a 
country  house,  each  of  us  waiting  the  return  of  the  family  from  their  drive. 
Irving  remarked  that  it  was  the  hottest  day,  with  one  exception,  he  remem- 
bered ever  to  have  known.  That  other  day  was  a  certain  4th  of  July  in 
New  York.  It  appeared  that  to  increase  the  dclat  of  the  anniversary  of 
American  independence,  the  typical  ''  bird  of  freedom,"  a  live  eagle,  had 
been  attached  by  a  chain  to  the  summit  of  the  cupola  of  the  city  hall, 
where  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun  and  the  galling  of  the  chain  reduced  the 
poor  bird  to  the  last  gasp  of  vitality.  ''There  it  sat,"  continued  Irving, 
"•  with  sightless  eyes,  drooping  head,  and  dilapidated  wings,  scorched  by 
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\_Front  the  painting  by  James  Herrings  when  Dr.  Francis  was  about  forty  years  0/  ag'e.] 

the  sun  of  freedom,  and  presenting  the  efifigy,  in  chains,  of  poHtical  servi- 
tude far  more  than  it  did  the  emblem  of  American  independence."  The 
force  of  satire  could  no  further  go.  It  was  the  quiet  humor  of  his  tone  and 
the  merry  twinkle  of  his  eye — which  cannot  be  rendered  in  writing — that 
gave  especial  zest  to  the  narrative.  When  our  friends  returned,  Irving  sub- 
sided into  commonplaces,  and  said  nothing  that  at  all  distinguished  the 
illustrious  man   from  any  other  ordinary  individual. 

Few  o'f  the  old  residents  of,  say,  forty  years  ago  were  unfamiliar  with  the 
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appearance  in  the  street  of  a  gentleman  of  stout,  compact  frame,  with  a  full, 
benevolent  countenance,  and  an  abundant  crown  of  not  always  well  ar- 
ranged flowing  gray  hair,  and  who  reminded  one  of  the  portraits  of  Benjamin 
Franklin.  This  was  Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  the  eminent  physician,  the 
beloved  friend  of  all  who  knew  him  intimately,  and  one  of  the  most  original 
men  of  his  day.  He  was  vain  of  his  resemblance  to  the  great  American 
philosopher,  and  was  supposed  to  affect  it  in  dress  and  manner.  His  house, 
Mo.  I  Bond  street,  was  the  resort  of  a  literary  and  professional  clique,  which, 
barring  the  absence  of  the  female  element,  was  perhaps  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  old  Parisian  salon  possible  at  that  time  in  New  York.  Almost  any 
evening  in  the  week  Dr.  Francis's  rear  drawing-room  might  be  seen  occu- 
pied by  visitors,  who,  once  having  been  introduced,  dropped  in  without 
further  invitation  and  were  sure  to  meet  congenial  associates.  If  smokers, 
they  lighted  their  cigars  as  if  perfectly  at  home,  and,  if  the  conversation  was 
prolonged,  the  room  was  pretty  sure  to  be  half  obscured  by  the  fumes  of 
tobacco.  This  never  disturbed  the  equanimity  and  cheerfulness  of  Mrs. 
Francis,  who  frequently  sat  through  the  whole  of  it,  enjoying  the  small  talk 
or  the  discussion  to  her  heart's  content.  The  doctor  himself  enjoyed  a  good 
cigar  keenly,  and  after  the  fatigue  of  his  professional  duties — often  return- 
ing late  at  night — would  sit  up  in  bed,  surrounded  by  newspapers  and 
enveloped  in  smoke,  while  his  faithful  spouse  lay  asleep  by  his  side. 

Among  the  frequenters  of  that  familiar  rendezvous  of  wits,  artists,  literati, 
clergymen,  and  doctors,  were  Dr.  Hawks,  the  popular  preacher  of  Calvary 
church,  a  famous  raconteur  ;  President  Charles  King  of  Columbia  college; 
Mott,  the  surgeon  ;  John  Ward,  the  leading  banker  of  Wall  street  ;  Halleck, 
the  poet  ;  Henry  T.  Tuckerman,  the  essayist  ;  the  brothers  Duyckinck,  able 
scholars  and  critics  ;  and  certain  foreign  notabilities,  caught  for  the  occasion, 
to  add  novelty  to  the  social  evening.  Among  others,  and  who  created  a 
good  deal  of  society  and  newspaper  discussion,  I  remember — although  I 
seldom  ventured  into  that  learned  conclave — '^  Mr.  Williams,"  the  pretended 
dauphin,  Louis  XVH.  Many  believed  in  him,  and  his  reserved  manners 
and  modest  discourse — seldom  or  never  alluding  to  himself  or  expressing 
any  desire  for  kingly  recognition — helped  to  inspire  confidence  in  his  pre- 
tensions. 

I  was  present  one  evening  when  Dr.  Hare  of  Philadelphia,  a  distin- 
guished Swedenborgian,  was  among  the  guests,  and  by  request  he  indulged 
the  company  with  an  exposition  of  that  peculiar  faith.  Alluding  to  the 
fear  of  death,  so  universal  with  Christians  in  general,  he  produced  a 
profound  impression  by  the  sincerity  and  earnestness  with  which  he 
avowed   not  only  his  readiness  but  his  anxiety  to  depart  this  life  for  that 
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purer  and  happier  existence  beyond  the  grave,  which  he  felt  a  moral 
certitude  was  in  store  for  him.  Death  to  him,  he  said,  was  like  the 
passage  from  one  room  to  another ;  that  other  being  the  realization  of  a 
bliss  which  is  not  even  dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy.  Some  years  after 
this,  Dr.    Francis  lost  his  eldest  son,  a  young  man   of  extreme  promise, 
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['''•Dr.  Franctswas  closely  identified  ivith  the  growth  of  the  city  0/  his  birth  during  the  most  important  period 
in  its  history^  and  will  always  be  remembered  for  hie  public  spirit,  generous  sympathy,  extensive  learning, 
varied  talents,  and  indomitable  zeal  in  "whatever  concerned  its  men  and  their  achievements,  its  institzttions  and 
general  progress. "] 

in  whom  his  affections  and  ambition  were  wrapped  up.  His  grief  was 
intense,  and  it  was  evident  that  his  faith  in  a  reunion  with  his  dear  boy  in 
the  land  of  spirits  was  not  as  morally  certain  as  was  the  belief  in  a  future 
existence  described  by  Professor  Hare ;  for  when  his  intimate  friend  Dr. 
Hawks  endeavored  to  assuage  his  grief  by  the  assurance  that  he  would 
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rejoin  his  son  hereafter,  he  quaintly  summed  up  his  doubts  upon  the 
subject  by  the  rejoinder:  "Ah!  doctor,  doctor,  a  bird  in  the  hand  is 
worth  two  in  the  bush." 

One  evening  Francis  was  informed  by  the  servant  that  a  gentleman» 
who  would  not  give  his  name,  was  in  the  hall,  and  on  the  point  of  going 
away,  not  having  the  courage  to  enter  the  drawing-room  Vv^hen  told  that 
visitors  were  present.  The  doctor  went  out  and  found  the  gentleman  on 
the  point  of  opening  the  street  door.  It  was  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  the  poet, 
author  of  "  The  Raven,"  and  other  less  celebrated  effusions.  In  spite  of 
all  his  efforts  to  escape,  Francis  seized  him  by  the  arm,  forced  him  along 
the  passage,  threw  the  drawing-room  door  wide  open,  and  pushing  the 
distressed  poet  into  the  midst  of  the  smoke  and  the  company,  called  out: 
'^  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  Raven  !  " 

Once,  when  visiting  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Francis  expressed  a  strong  desire 
to  visit  the  grave  of  his  great  prototype,  Dr.  Franklin,  and  proceeded 
thither  accompanied  by  a  friend,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  anec- 
dote. Finding  the  entrance  gate  locked  and  the  walls  too  high  to  scale, 
he  and  his  friend  went  to  a  neighboring  painter's  shop  to  borrow  a  ladder. 
The  shop  was  kept  by  a  Quaker,  who  sent  his  daughter  for  it.  As  she 
was  absent  some  time  Francis  proposed  to  go  in  search  of  the  girl,  but 
to  this  the  father  objected,  saying:  ''Nay,  nay;  if  thee  be  like  Franklin 
in  one  way,  thee  may  be  like  Franklin  in  another  way,  and  thee'll  just 
stay  where  thee  is."  In  the  course  of  time  the  ladder  made  its  appearance 
and  was  carried  to  the  cemetery  wall,  where  the  doctor,  parting  from  his 
companion,  mounted  the  rounds  and  disappeared  among  the  tombstones. 
What  he  did  there  in  the  way  of  hero-worship  at  the  Kebla-stone  of  his 
devotion  has  not  transpired,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  embraced  it, 
as  he  was  once  seen  to  embrace  a  marble  bust  of  Franklin  which  stood  on 
a  pedestal  in  the  entrance  hall  of  the  house  of  Mr.  James  G.  King  the 
banker.  When  he  finally  returned  to  the  cemetery  wall  the  ladder  had 
disappeared,  and  Francis  found  himself  a  prisoner,  unable  to  descend  into 
the  street  below.  In  this  dilemma  he  sat  down  upon  the  wall,  his  legs 
dangling  over  the  sidewalk,  to  await  assistance.  To  the  amusement  if 
not  consternation  of  the  passers-by,  there  he  sat  in  his  straight-bodied 
coat,  and  with  his  composed  air,  the  personification  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
reappearing  in  the  flesh  after  his  long  entombment,  as  if  seeking  once 
again  to  mingle  with  the  people  of  his  beloved  city.  A  crowd  gathered  at 
this  unwonted  spectacle,  and  some  of  the  courageous  persons  assisted 
Dr.  Francis  to  descend. 

Francis  was  as  devoted  to  the  poor  as  to  the  rich,  and  sought  out  the 
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sick  in  the  vilest  quarters  of  the  city,  often  attending  the  latter  without  a  fee. 
On  a  cold,  snowy  day  in  winter,  a  friend  of  mine  who  was  making  a  short 
cut,  to  save  time,  through  that  slum  of  wretchedness,  the  "  Five  Points,"  saw 
a  poor  laboring  man  emerge  from  a  tenement-house  bearing  on  his  shoulder 
a  pine  cofifin,  in  which  was  his  dead  child,  on  its  way  to  the  place  of 
interment.     Behind    it    strode  through    the   storm    one   solitary- mourner, 


J/t'JykJ/i^   f^Vh-o^ 


^y^^ 


[A  great  merchant  of  the  period^  whose  wealth  made  possible  the  late7-  and  zvell-known  benefactions  of  his 

nephew.  Stephen   Whitney  Phoettix.\ 


with  head  bared  and  eyes  to  the  ground.  The  mourner  was  Dr.  Francis, 
who  little  imagined  that  this  delicate  act  of  courtesy  to  the  poor  and 
humble  workman,  whose  child  he  had  attended,  was  being  witnessed  by 
a  personal  friend.  The  doctor's  own  death  was  as  dramatic  as  was  his 
life,  and  went  to  show  that  his  eccentricities  were  more  the  result  of  a 
peculiar  temperament   than  of  affectation.     He  had  been  lying — so  I  was 
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told — with  closed  eyes  and  apparently  at  the  point  of  death  for  several 
hours,  and  his  distressed  family  were  gathered  about  the  bedside,  awaiting 
the  final  moment.  Suddenly  the  doctor  opened  his  eyes,  gazed  about  him, 
and  remarked  :  '^  This  looks  like  an  exit."  Later  on  he  lifted  his  hand  and 
said  :   "  I  am  going."     Then,  dropping  it,  "  I  am  gone  ;"  and  thus  expired. 

John  Van  Buren,  son  of  the  former  president  of  the  United  States, 
familiarly  dubbed  "  Prince  John  "  from  his  somewhat  pretentious  air,  was 
classed  among  the  humorists  of  New  York.  It  was  chiefly  in  ready  and 
witty  repartee  that  he  excelled.  Many  of  his  quick  sayings  are  remem- 
bered, and  possibly  the  following  may  have  appeared  before  in  print.  He 
had  been  defending  in  court  a  prisoner  charged  with  the  commission  of 
a  loathsome  and  nameless  crime,  not  by  any  means  Van  Buren's  first  suc- 
cess in  criminal  cases  cf  the  lowest  class.  Leaving  the  court-house,  at 
recess,  he  went  to  a  neighboring  restaurant  to  get  his  lunch,  where  he  met 
a  group  of  friends  who  had  been  listening  to  his  plea  in  behalf  of  the 
prisoner.  ''  I  say,  Prince,"  cried  out  one  of  them,  in  a  bantering  tone,  "  is 
there  anj/  crime  too  vile,  too  filthy,  too  disgusting,  for  you  to  defend  ?  " 
"I  don't  know,"  promptly  replied  the  lawyer:  **  what  have  you  been 
doing?" 

For  withering  denunciation  and  cool,  calculated  personal  abuse — pro- 
tected under  professional  privilege — I  never  heard  a  stronger  instance 
than  when  John  Van  Buren  defended  Edwin  Forrest,  the  actor,  for  assault 
and  battery  upon  N.  P.  Willis,  the  poet.  The  court-room  was  crowded 
with  spectators,  and  Willis,  seeing  me  in  search  of  a  seat,  beckoned  me  to 
one  next  to  himself,  within  the  bar.  I  found  the  position  rather  uncom- 
fortable when  Van  Buren,  in  the  course  of  his  address  to  the  jury,  turned 
toward  Willis,  and  with  outstretched  arm  and  finger  pointing  at  him  dur- 
ing the  entire  passage,  described  him  as  a  man  for  whom  the  public  whip- 
ping he  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  great  tragedian  was  altogether 
too  dignified  a  punishment.  "Whipped? — he  should  have  been  kicked  ;" 
and  so  on.  Then  he  described  the  plaintiff,  both  in  his  literary  and  social 
life,  as  a  man  worthy  only  of"  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  his  fellow-men, 
and  entertained  the  court  with  certain  personal  details,  which,  under  the 
lawyer's  highly  colored  statement,  transformed  petty  imprudences  into 
glaring  social  iniquities.  During  this  moral  castigation,  Willis  must 
have  decided  in  his  own  mind  that  the  damages  he  demanded  for  his 
wounded  honor,  from  Forrest,  had  better  never  have  been  made.  I  did 
not  dare  to  look  at  him,  but  I  fc/l  that  he  was  pale  and  trembling  at  my 
side — somewhat  of  a  consolation  to  myself,  for  our  chairs  almost  touched 
each  other,  and  I  could  only  hope  that  the  public  staring  down  upon  us 
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would  clearly  perceive  that  he,  and  not  I,  was  the  subject  of  the  lawyer's 
terrific  scathing.  Willis  was  at  that  time  the  editor  of  the  Home  Journal^ 
and  in  connection  with  the  poet  Morris  furnished  a  weekly  assortment  of 
society  gossip  and  poetical  sentiment  much  relished  by  a  large  circle  of 
readers.  I  was  too  young  to  have  known  him  when  he  flitted  about  like 
a  butterfly  in  the  staid  society  of  Boston,  although  his  father's  house 
stood  next  to  our  own.  Each  had  its  garden  in  front  and  was  entered  by 
a  gateway.     Young  Willis  returned  home  one  night,  or  rather  at  the  small 


hours  of  the  morning,  and  finding  the  gate  locked  attempted  to  scale  the 
fence.  He  had  got  one  foot  well  over  the  railmg  when  the  other  one  was 
seized  by  the  night  watchman,  who  informed  him  that  the  sooner  he 
descended  from  his  elevated  position  and  went  with  him  "  quietly,"  the 
better.  The  d^bonnaire  young  gentleman  at  once  explained  that  he 
resided  in  the  house,  and  mentioned  his  name.  But  the  other  said  that 
*'  that  little  game  was  played  out  and  wouldn't  go  down  with  him,"  add- 
ing, that  in  consequence  of  recent  house  robberies  in  the  neighborhood, 
he  had  been  especially  appointed  to  that  beat,  and  he  was  glad  to  say  that 
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the  prisoner,  "  as  one  of  the  gang,"  was  at  last  secured.  The  young  poet 
and  man  of  fashion  was  in  despair.  All  argument  to  prove  his  respect- 
ability failed,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  yielding  and  being  marched  off 
to  durance  vi]e,  until  the  morning  should  set  matters  right,  when  an  idea 
occurred  to  him.*  "  My  friend,"  said  he,  "you  refuse  to  take  my  word  that 
I  am  a  gentleman  :  so  put  your  hand  here  ;  "  and  he  held  up  a  leg,  that  the 
officer  might  feel  the  texture  of  the  broadcloth  that  enveloped  it.  "  Do 
you  suppose  that  a  housebreaker  would  wear  trousers  like  these?  " 

This  evidence  of  *'  the  gentleman  " — a  sensitive  point  with  Willis — was 
too  strong  for  the  abashed  policeman,  and  he  released  his  hold  upon  the 
prisoner  with  profuse  apologies  and  regrets — at  least  so  said  Willis,  who 
told  the  story.  Thereupon  the  happy  poet  scaled  the  garden  gate,  this 
time  successfully,  with  confirmed  confidence  in  the  principle  that  "  the 
cloth  "  is  an  unfailing  evidence  of  a  man's  social  position.  In  New  York 
Willis  moved  in  a  certain  class  where  he  was  appreciated  for  his  pleasing 
address  and  entertaining  chit-chat.  He  posed  as  the  infallible  guide  to 
what  is  best  in  culture  and  artistic  taste,  and  he  was  frequently  consulted 
by  people  who  were  in  search  of  an  appropriate  name  for  a  villa  or  for  the 
correct  adornment  of  an  interior.  ''  Can  you  suggest  a  name  for  it  ?  "  said 
a  young  lady  to  me  after  describing  her  new  country  place.  ''  Nat.  Willis  is 
coming  up  to  see  us,  and  we  shall  be  sure  to  adopt  whatever  name  he  sug- 
gests, however  pretentious  or  affected,  unless  we  can  think  of  a  better 
one."  I  believe  I  suggested  a  name  or  two  ;  but,  whatever  it  was,  the 
superior  judgment  of  the  man  of  ideas  carried  the  day,  and  the  attractive 
summer  residence  was  thenceforward  known  by  the  name  of  '^  Wolfert's 
Roost."  The  poet's  own  unique  grounds  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson 
bore  the  appropriate  title  of  ''  Idlewild,"  for  it  was  an  idle,  sauntering  spot 
of  sweet  seclusion,  and  zvild  v/ith  a  natural  growth  of  trees  and  shrubbery. 
At  one  time  his  residence  in  New  York  was  a  small  house,  the  "  drawing- 
room  "  of  which  was  a  mere  box  of  a  place,  but  so  skillfully  arranged  with 
hangings,  works  of  art,  and  tasteful  furniture,  as  to  form  a  veritable  bijoic 
of  a  sitting-room.  I  was  never  in  it  but  once,  and  then,  in  attempting  to 
pass  into  what  appeared  to  be  a  similar  room  to  the  one  I  was  in,  came 
near  walking  into  a  mirror  of  plate  glass  extending  from  floor  to  ceiling, 
so  adroitly  set  between  imitation  door-posts  as  to  completely  deceive  the 
eye. 

As  a  poet,  N.  P.  Willis  will  never  rank  among  the  immortals,  but  he 
wrote  with  a  certain  force  and  freshness,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  that 
lends  a  charm  to  his  works  of  travel,  his  piquant  stories,  and  his  poetical 
effusions.     There  is  more  art  than  heart  in  the  latter,  but  they  are  always 
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pleasing  and  have  not  lost  much  in  this  respect  by  the  higher  flights  of 
contemporary  poets. 

Among  the  often  seen  gray-bearded  men  of  the  city  was  Peter  Cooper, 
who  rose  from  humble  life  to  notoriety  by  his  industry,  wealth,  benevo- 
lence, and  public  liberality.  Imperfectly  educated  himself,  he  recognized 
the  importance  of  education  for  the  middle  classes  in  art  and  science,  and 
perceived  the  deficiencies  that  then  existed  in  those  departments  of  public 
instruction:  hence,  the  "  Cooper  Institute,"  which  is  certainly  a  monu- 
ment in  every  way  creditable  to  its  founder,  and  a  source  of  great  utility 
to  a  large  class  which  otherwise  could  ill  afford  to  cultivate  these  branches. 
This  building  is  now  included  among  the  public  edifices  of  the  city 
which  the  ever  appearing  "  distinguished  stranger  "  is  invited  to  contem- 
plate and  to  admire  as  evidences  of  the  advancement  and  culture  of  the 
great  Republic."^  What  may  be  the  private  opinions  of  foreigners  who  visit 
these  institutions,  respecting  them  and  the  men  who  founded  them,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine,  since  whatever  they  may  be  they  feel  in  honor 
bound,  as  guests,  to  express  their  surprise  and  admiration.  I  know  of  one 
amusing  exception  in  the  case  of  an  imperial  prince,  whose  private  remark 
to  one  of  his  suite  happened  to  be  overheard  by  a  gentleman  of  the  party. 
As  the  prince  passed  up  the  staircase,  Peter  Cooper  leading  the  way,  the 
aide-de-camp  informed  his  chief  that  the  gentleman  in  front  was  not  only 
the  founder  of  the  institute  he  was  about  to  visit,  but  that  Mr.  Cooper  had 
erected  the  building  at  his  own  expense,  and  derived  not  a  single  sou  of 
pecuniary  benefit  from  the  educational  schools  he  had  endowed.  The 
prince  looked  amazed,  reflected  for  a  moment  upon  this  remarkable  fact, 
and,  turning  to  his  companion,  whispered  :  ^'Quel  imbecile  I  " 

A  more  congenial  foreign  visitor  to  New  York  in  those  days  Vv^as  Miss 
Frederika  Bremer,  the  Swedish  novelist,  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing at  a  country  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  Her  face  was  plain 
and  her  general  appearance  anything  but  striking,  but  she  was  a  comely 
little  woman,  and  possessed  keen  powers  of  observation,  united  with 
great  amiability  of  disposition.  Especially  frank  in  the  expression  of 
her  opinions,  and  free  from  any  attempt  at  flattery,  her  remarks  upon 
the  people  and  the  country  bore  the  impress  of  honest  criticism.  She 
spoke  to  me  of  the  defects  of  our  social  system,  as  they  appeared  to  her, 
as  one  who  regretted  that  there  should  be  defects  in  a  land  which  she 
sincerely  admired.  Expatiating  upon  the  elegance  of  the  mansion.,  the 
beauty   of   the   grounds,  and   the   loveliness   of   the  river  v^ew  which  lay 

*  An  excellent  portrait  of  Peter  Cooper  appeared  in  this  magazine  as  the  frontispiece  to  Vol- 
ume X — July.  1883. 
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before  us,  Miss  Bremer  said:  "The  houses  of  your  wealthy  people  are 
most  attractive  ;  but  what  I  miss  here  are  homes.  I  don't  think  you 
fully  appreciate,  in  this  country,  the  full  signification  of  the  word  home. 
In  Europe,  generations  of  families  occupy  the  same  house  and  grounds. 
They  are  precious  heirlooms,  full  of  old  and  loving  associations,  and  they 
would  no  more  part  with  them  than  they  would  part  with  their  children. 
Here  you  all  seem  to  be  on  the  move.  A  rich  man  builds  a  noble  man- 
sion and  lays  out  beautiful  grounds,  as  if  he  and  his  family  and  their 
descendants  were  to  abide  here  through  their  natural  lives:  but  I  find  that, 
as  a  rule,  they  do  not  do  so.  Perhaps  this  very  estate  will  pass  away  to 
the  first  good  purchaser  even  before  the  death  of  its  present  proprietor. 
You  are  too  nomadic,  too  nomadic  and  unsettled  in  your  ways  of  life." 

The  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  then  a  slim,  pale-faced  youth,  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  stout,  well-proportioned  man  of  to-day,  excited 
much  attention.  I  first  saw  him  at  an  exhibition  of  the  pupils  of  the 
"  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  in  which,  youthful  as  he 
was,  he  evinced  a  great  deal  of  interest,  as  the  young  ladies  read  their 
''speeches"  on  the  stage,  displaying  their  powers  of  oratory  and  descrip- 
tion by  the  sole  exercise  of  silent  gesticulation.  I  remember  that  a  piece 
of  folly  committed  by  certain  giddy  girls  at  the  hotel  where  the  prince 
lodged  was  commented  upon  in  an  English  journal  as  an  evidence  of  the 
''  hankering  of  the  American  people  for  monarchical  institutions."  The 
comment  was  as  absurd  as  are  many  others  founded  upon  the  uttev  igno- 
rance which  distinguishes  the  criticism  of  such  scribblers.  The  incident 
was  this.  The  barber  of  the  hotel,  who  was  known  to  serve  the  prince,  was 
bribed  into  giving  to  some  silly  people  clippings  of  hair  cut  from  his  head, 
and  which  were  carefully  cherished  by  them  as  souvenirs  of  his  royal 
highness'  visit.  I  do  not  know  how  many  locks  of  hair  the  clever  barber 
sold  for  months  after  the  departure  of  the  prince,  but  I  fancy  they  would 
have  sufficed  to  cover  the  bald  pates  of  half  the  British  aristocracy.  The 
motive  for  such  acts  is  not  admiration  for  grand  and  titled  personages,  but 
the  result  of  a  curious  curiosity.  To  such,  the  signature  of  Tom  Thumb, 
or  their  profiles  cut  in  paper  by  the  toes  of  "  the  armless  dwarf,"  are  of  as 
much  value,  in  their  way,  as  the  relics  of  foreign  royalty.  To  indicate  the 
innate  self-respect  which  underlies  the  supposed  gratification  of  an  Ameri- 
can at  personal  attentions  from  foreign  notabilities,  a  trifling  incident  will 
be  as  useful  as  a  dissertation.  On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  a  Russian 
imperial  prince  to  New  York,  when  society  seized  the  opportunity,  as  is 
its  custom,  to  welcome  the  distinguished  guest  with  dinners  and  balls,  a 
certain  young  lady  friend  of  mine  was  honored  by  his  hand  in  a  dance. 
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With  that  condescension  which  will  occasionally  creep  out  with  such  person- 
ages, who  consider  that  in  visiting  the  United  States  they  must  endure  the 
barbarism  of  American  manners  in  order  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  travel, 
his  imperial  highness  remarked  to  his  partner  that  he  supposed  she  would 
not  mind  his  dancing  without  gloves.  She  replied  that  she  had  no  objec- 
tion to  his  doing  so,  but  that  if  he  danced  with  her  he  must  wear  them. 
The  gloves  were  straightway  produced  from  the  imperial  pocket. 

The  mention  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  institution  recalls  my  connection 
of  eight  years  with  the  "■  New  York  State  Institution  for  the  Blind  "  as  one 
of  its  trustees.  It  is  m.any  years  since  I  have  been  in  the  way  of  any  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  its  condition,  but  at  the  period  when  I  had  the 
honor  of  serving  on  its  various  committees  I  had  reason  to  be  proud  of 
its  efficiency  and  progress.  The  want  of  sight  in  these  unfortunates  is 
largely  made  up  to  them,  not  by  the  greater  acuteness  of  the  other  organs 
as  is  often  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  case,  but  by  the  greater  con- 
centration of  the  intellectual  powers:  hence  the  remarkable  attainments 
of  the  blind  in  mental  calculations,  machine-writing,  raised-letter  reading, 
and  in  hand  work.  Out  of  the  two  hundred  or  more  pupils  there  were 
but  few  **  black  sheep  "  in  the  blind  flock  ;  but  the  exploits  of  one  of  these 
is  worth  recording.  This  lad,  young  in  years  and  totally  blind  from  his 
birth,  was  missed  one  night  from  his  bed  in  the  dormitory,  although  found 
there  again,  sleeping  soundly,  on  the  following  morning.  A  watch  was 
accordingly  set  upon  him,  and  he  was  captured  in  the  act  of  climbing  to 
an  upper  window  leading  to  the  roof.  It  appeared  that  it  had  been  his 
custom  for  some  time  to  leave  his  bed,  when  the  occupants  of  the  dormi- 
tory were  wrapped  in  profound  slumber,  feel  his  way  along  the  wall,  climb 
to  the  window  communicating  with  the  upper  roof,  which,  although  fas- 
tened, he  managed  to  open  without  noise,  and  thence  creep  along  the  gut- 
ter on  the  edge  of  the  roof,  descend  by  the  water-spout  to  the  sidewalk, 
and,  pursuing  his  way  through  the  silent  streets,  enter  a  beer  saloon  in  the 
neighborhood,  which  was  still  open  at  that  late  hour.  Having  drunk  his 
beer,  the  blind  boy  returned  in  the  same  clandestine  and  perilous  way  to 
his  bed  again.-  I  know  of  nothing  approaching  this  remarkable  feat  unless 
it  be  that  of  Amina  in  the  fable  of  Somnauibula. 

To  speak  of  William  Cullen  Bryant  seems  to  be  entering  into  too 
recent  a  period  of  New  York  notabilities.*  I  will  confine  myself  to  the 
first  and  almost  only  occasion  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  holding  with 
him  anything  like  a  lengthened  conversation.     This  was  during  the  war  of 

*  An  excellent  portrait  of  William  Cullen  Bryant  published  in  this  magazine,  January,  1890, 
forms  the  frontispiece  of  this  current  Volume  XXIII. 
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the  rebellion,  when  the  public  discussion  of  some  topic  connected  there- 
with moved  me  to  send  an  anonymous  article  to  the  Evening  Post,  at  that 
time  under  the  editorial  management  of  Mr.  Bryant.  I  had  expected  it  to 
be  printed  as  a  "  communication  ;  "  but,  to  my  surprise,  it  appeared  as  the 
leading  editorial.  Being  curious  to  ascertain  if  the  name  of  the  author  of 
the  article  was  suspected,  I  called  at  the  office  and  asked  one  of  the  sub- 
editors if  he  could  inform  me  who  wrote  it.  He  did  not  know,  but 
referred  me  to  Mr.  Bryant,  then  sitting  at  his  desk  in  an  adjoining  room. 
When  I  entered  his  sanctum  Bryant  was  engaged  in  writing,  and  he 
looked  up  at  the  intruder  with  anything  but  an  expression  of  welcome. 
I  apologized,  mentioned  my  name,  and  said  T  would  interrupt  him  but  for 
a  moment.  As  he  was  a  personal  friend  of  my  brother,  his  stern  features 
relaxed  and  he  asked  me  to  be  seated.  Briefly,  and  in  as  delicate  a  way 
as  I  could  manage  it,  I  said  that  I  had  a  personal  reason  for  asking  if  he 
would  afford  me  the  information  I  wanted,  which  would  of  course  be 
regarded  as  confidential.  He  said  it  was  a  rule  of  the  office,  which  could 
not  possibly  be  violated,  not  to  give  the  names  of  writers.  ''  It  would 
never  do,"  and  so  on.  I  admitted  the  excellence  of  the  rule,  and  deferen- 
tially asked  if  he  himself  knew  who  was  the  author  of  the  article  in  ques- 
tion. He  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  frankly  admitted  that  neither  he 
nor  any  of  the  editorial  staff  did  know.  Suddenly  an  idea  seemed  to 
strike  him,  and,  with  an  inquisitive  twinkle  of  the  eye,  he  looked  straight 
at  me  and  asked  :  "  Do  yoii  know  ?  "  The  tables  were  turned.  Here  was 
a  famous  editor  asking  a  comparative  stranger  wJio  wrote  the  leading 
article  in  his  own  newspaper  of  the  day  before  !  The  position  was  ludi- 
crous, and  when  at  last  I  acknowledged  the  authorship,  we  both  broke 
into  a  laugh.  Bryant  said  that  if  I  did  not  mind  waiting  a  few  'minutes 
until  he  finished  the  letter  he  was  writing,  we  would  walk  uptown  together. 
During  that  walk  I  discovered  that  Bryant,  socially,  was  altogether  a  dif- 
ferent sort  of  man  from  what  I  had  supposed  him  to  be.  He  was  genial, 
full  of  small-talk,  and  amusing.  The  grave,  often  bitter,  political  critic 
and  journalist  and  the  pathetic  poet  of  nature  showed  himself  to  be  a 
man  of  the  world  and  fully  alive  to  the  little  incidents  and  humors  of 
daily  life.  The  conversation  turning  upon  events  of  the  civil  war  and 
the  devotion  of  women  to  the  sick  and  suffering  soldiers,  he  asked  if  I 
had  ever  heard  the  story  of  the  philanthropist,  Miss  D.,  and  the  dying 
soldier. 

''  What  is  it  ?  "  I  asked  ;  for,  although  familiar  to  many,  I  wanted  Bry- 
ant to  tell  it.  I  thought  he  would  abbreviate  the  adjective  at  the  close, 
but  he  gave  it  its  full  force.     Miss  D.  had  been  told  that  a  sick  soldier  was 
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lying  in  extremis  in  one  of  the  hospital  wards,  and  she  hastened  thither  to 
administer  to  the  poor  fellow  a  dying  consolation.  The  patient's  eyes 
were  closed,  the  death-damp  was  on  his  brow,  and  apparently  he  was  half 
unconscious.  The  lady  took  the  prostrate  hands  kindly  in  her  own,  bent 
soothingly  over  him,  and  whispered  with  solemn  earnestness  into  his  ear: 
"  My  friend,  do  you  know  what  you  must  do  to  be  saved?"  The  soldier 
opened  his  eyes  for  a  moment  to  see  who  the  questioner  might  be,  and 

then,  closing  them,   said  :    *'  I'm    too    sick,   mia'am,   to   guess  any   d d 

conundrums." 

Mr.  Parke  Godwin's  admirable  biography  of  Bryant  published  a  few 
years  ago,  and  Mr.  John  Bigelow's  Life  of  Bryant  now  before  the  public, 
will,  it  is  to  be  h-^ned,  enlighten  English  readers  not  only  as  to  the  fact  of 
Bryant's  having  existed,  but  his  claims  for  recognition  as  a  poet  and  jour- 
nalist. Mr.  Bigelow  calls  attention  to  the  ignorance  in  England  respect- 
ing Bryant,  and  mentions  that  even  in  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  " 
his  name  does  not  appear.  I  remember  searching  the  book-shops  in  Lon- 
don, many  years  ago,  before  I  could  find  a  copy  of  Bryant's  Poems  to 
give  to  a  friend  who  had  never  heard  of  them.  This  ignorance,  or  at  least 
indifference,  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  special  characterof  his  poetry. 
Pre-eminently  a  reflective  poet,  his  inspiration  springs  from  the  love  of 
natural  scenery,  and  the  flowers,  and  woods,  and  movable  objects  around 
him.  Hence,  the  clear-cut,  mosaic  work  of  Longfellow  and  the  exquisite 
and  diversified  imagination  of  Tennyson  are  better  calculated  to  excite 
the  less  contemplative  mind  of  the  general  reader.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
Bryant's  poetical  reputation  rests  largely  upon  two  or  three  of  his  poems 
— the  "  Waterfowl,"  "  Thanatopsis,"  and  perhaps  the  "  Forest  Hymn,"  as 
does  that  of  Poe  on  the  *'  Raven  "  and  "■  Annabel  Lee,"  and  Coleridge  on 
*'  Love  "  and  the  ^'  Ancient  Mariner  ;  "  but  if  no  more  than  these  had  ever 
been  written  their  authors  would  still  be  standing  in  the  company  of  the 
best  of  modern  poets. 

Mr.  Chief-Justice  Coleridge,  an  able  critic  of  poetical  literature,  struck 
the  right  chord  when,  in  addressing  the  pupils  of  an  American  college,  he 
said  with  emphasis,  "  Study  your  Bryant."  Other  poems  by  our  country- 
men, however  excellent,  he  was  of  opinion,  "  might  have  been  written  any- 
where ;  but  Bryant  is  essentially  the  poet  of  America." 

Florence,  Italy. 
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Colonial  days  in  Virginia,  New  England,  the  Carolinas,  etc.,  carry  us 
back  a  long  way,  but  pioneer  life  in  Kentucky  is  like  a  leaf  just  turned, 
and  with  the  last  word  repeated  on  the  next  page.  Mention  the  name  of 
one  of  the  old  heroes,  and  you  will  be  sure  to  find  some  one  who  remem- 
bers him  or  who  has  heard  of  him  from  his  mother,  or,  at  least,  one  who 
has  known  a  son  or  grandson.  If  you  can  get  into  the  locality  where  he 
lived,  you  may  pass  the  name  around  from  moifth  to  mouth  of  the  "  oldest 
inhabitants"  and  it  will  grow  in  interest  like  a  rolling  snowball. 

There  was  no  more  prominent  figure  among  the  pioneers  of  Kentucky 
than  Simon  Kenton.  You  can  place  him  side  by  side  with  Daniel  Boone 
himiself  in  your  list  of  worthies,  and  not  find  many  dissenting  voices  if 
any.  What  Boone  was  in  middle  and  south  Kentucky,  Kenton  was 
on  the  Ohio  frontier,  and  that  was  preeminently  the  post  of  danger.  Asa 
boy  he  was  nothing  extraordinary,  we  are  told,  nor  was  there  much  of 
interest  connected  with  his  early  years.  If  his  life  had  continued  as  it 
begun,  he  would  doubtless  have  proved  a  very  ordinary  personage.  But 
one  can  never  tell  what  that  wily  god  Cupid  is  going  to  do  with  a  man. 

He  loved  a  maid,  and  she  loved  somebody  else.  Filled  with  jealousy 
he  entered  an  unbidden  guest  to  the  wedding,  only  to  be  taunted  and 
forcibly  thrust  from  the  house  by  his  successful  rival  and  his  brother. 
This  roused  the  demon  of  revenge,  and  he  forgot  Him  who  says,  "  Ven- 
geance is  mine." 

In  a  lonely  wood  he  met  the  rival  who  had  put  him  to  an  open  shame 
before  the  woman  he  adored,  and  he  lifted  up  his  hand  against  him.  There 
were  no  pistols  nor  swords,  no  surgeons  nor  seconds,  none  to  witness  save 
the  God  above  ;  yet,  when  Simon  Kenton  saw  his  former  friend  and  com- 
panion lying  limp  and  lifeless  on  the  ground  before  him,  he  looked  for  a 
moment  on  the  deed  he  had  done  with  blanched  face  and  horror-stricken 
heart,  then  fled  into  the  wilderness  as  if  pursued  by  an  avenging  law. 

One  April  day  in  the  spring  of  1 771  a  solitary  pedestrian  might  have 
been  seen  wending  his  way  down  the  rugged  mountain  path  on  the  west- 
ern slope  of  the  Alleghanies.  At  that  time  a  strong  tide  of  adventurous 
spirits  was  pushing  westward  into  the  enchantment  of  new  and  unex- 
plored regions,  but  evidently  it  was  not  one  of  these.  He  had  somewhat 
of  the  hunter's  alertness  of  eye,  yet   very  little  of  his  eager  anticipation ; 
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the  young  face  wore  a  troubled,  anxious  look,  sometimes  almost  like  guilt, 
and  he  started  and  listened  at  every  sound.  As  the  faintest  glimmer  of 
the  day  dawn  touched  the  mountain  tops,  he  left  the  beaten  path  which 
he  had  been  following  by  the  moon's  shadowy  light,  and  turning  into  the 
thickest  of  the  forest  seated  himself  on  a  fallen  tree  close  by  the  shel- 
ter of  an  overhanging  rock.  He  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  seek  or  prepare  a 
breakfast,  nor  even  to  stoop  and  quench  his  thirst  at  the  crystal  spring  by 
his  side,  but  sat  with  his  face  in  his  hands,  heavy  sighs  shuddering  through 
his  athletic  young  frame. 

Can  you  guess  who  it  is  thus  hiding  from  the  daylight  ?  Poor  Simon 
Kenton  !  how  we  pity  the  boy — for  he  was  nothing  more — who  with  his 
own  hand  has  hung  such  a  cloud  over  his  life  !  Pity  him  more  and  more 
as  he  wanders  hither  and  thither  among  the  rough  frontiersmen,  restless, 
listless,  indifferent  to  life  ;  his  very  name  a  thing  of  dread,  and  his  only 
thought  of  the  past  one  of  horror  and  remorse. 

He  calls  himself  Simon  Butler  now,  and  having  reached  Ises  ford  on 
Cheat  river  he  is  comparatively  safe  and  begins  to  look  about  for  some 
means  of  earning  a  living.  He  has  reached  the  border-land  between  civil- 
ization and  the  wilderness,  where  hunting,  trapping,  and  trading  are  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  he  casts  in  his  lot  first  with  one  party  and  then  with 
another.  Finally  a  chance  companion  tells  him  of  the  beautiful  cane-lands  of 
Kentucky.  His  enthusiasm  rises,  and  a  strange  persistency  to  find  them  — 
and  at  once — becomes  the  end  and  aim  of  his  existence. 

Thenceforward  the  story  of  his  life  revolves  around  a  single  spot,  and 
that  the  place  where  he  found  the  cane,  cut  it  down  with  his  hatchet,  and 
planted  the  first  corn  ever  planted  by  white  man  in  that  part  of  the  state. 
Collins's  history  tells  us  that  in  May,  1775,  "They  put  in  with  their  canoe 
at  the  mouth  of  Cabin  creek,  about  six  miles  above  Maysville  ;  next  morn- 
ing, while  hunting  some  miles  back  in  the  country,  saw  cane  within  a  mile 
of  the  present  town  of  Washington,  built  camp,  and  planted  corn." 

They  had  found  the  long  sought  cane-land,  and  here  Simon  resolved  to 
stay,  with  only  one  companion.  As  far  as  he  knew  they  were  the  only 
white  people  in  all  that  country  ;  but  what  was  that  to  him  ?  Perhaps  it 
only  meant  the  greater  safety  for  one  whose  hand  was  stained  with  the 
blood  of  a  fellow-man,  and  who  could  hardly  yet  feel  perfectly  secure  from 
pursuing  justice.  It  was  a  lonely  summer,  and  the  loneliness  brought  no 
peace  of  mind.  Nothing  but  incessant  stir  and  adventure  could  make 
him  for  a  moment  forget  the  past.  He  left  his  companion  at  the  camp 
one  day  and  indulged  a  restless  mood  by  a  tramp  into  the  woods  with  his 
gun.    Ten  or  twelve  miles  to  the  south  he  fell  into  one  of  the  broad  traces 
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made  by  the  buffaloes,  which  were  the  only  roads  through  the  dense  forest. 
This  one  led  him  to  a  salt  lick  close  by  Licking  river.  These  salt 
licks,  where  deer,  buffalo,  and  all  the  animals  of  the  wood  habitually  came 
for  salt,  were  of  course  the  favorite  resort  of  hunters.  Simon  had  soon 
killed  a  buffalo,  and  taking  part  of  it  for  his  supper  sought  a  suitable  place 
to  camp  for  the  night. 

Our  young  adventurer  was  at  this  time  only  about  twenty  years  old, 
yet  he  had  already  learned  the  caution  of  a  veteran.  Coming  back  to  the 
lick  next  morning  he  was  still  within  the  shelter  of  the  trees  and  bushes 
when  he  discovered  that  he  was  not  alone.  It  was  neither  elk  nor  buffalo 
but  a  human  being  who  was  there  before  him,  but  whether  white  man  or 
Indian,  friend  or  foe,  he  could  not  tell.  He  hoped  it  was  some  white  man 
who  had  wandered  down  the  Ohio  as  he  had  done,  and  would  be  induced 
to  cast  in  his  lot  with  them.  Yet  he  had  reason  to  know  the  Indians  were 
not  going  to  be  slow  to  dispute  with  him  the  possession  of  this  fair  portion 
of  their  hunting  grounds,  and  he  apprehended  an  encounter,  which  would 
not  be  the  first  time  he  had  measured  cunning  with  them. 

The  style   of  dress   in   those   primitive   days  did  not   distinguish  very 
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clearly  the  savage  from  his  white  brother,  and  even  the  skin  often  became 
so  bronzed  by  exposure  as  to  give  no  sure  sign  of  race.  At  the  first 
crackling  of  a  twig  the  stranger  leaped  behind  a  tree,  and  now  the  game 
of  wits  began  in  earnest.  The  space  between  them  could  have  been 
spanned  by  the  load  which  each  gun  carried,  but  neither  was  willing  to 
risk  a  shot  at  the  head  that  dodged  back  and  forth  from  behind  the  oppo- 
site tree,  lest  he  should  find  he  had  killed  a  friend.  At  last  one  of  the 
belligerent  parties  ventured  upon  a  friendly  shout ;  it  was  answered,  and  in 
a  moment  the  two  men  were  seated  by  the  spring  like  old  acquaintances. 

The  new-comer  was  Michael  Stoner,  who  was  in  Kentucky  with  Boone, 
and  who  told  Simon  of  the  settlements  in  the  interior. 

Simon  took  his  new  comrade  back  to  his  camp,  and  he  and  Williams 
were  soon  persuaded  to  break  up  for  the  present  and  go  with  Stoner  to 
visit  the  kindred  spirits  of  whom  they  had  learned.  Simon  only  thought 
to  leave  his  corn-patch  for  the  winter,  and  Mr.  David  Hunter,  one  of  Mason 
county's  oldest  citizens,  says  he  was  back  again  in  1776,  bringing  Boone 
with  him,  and  that  they  planted  corn  together  there  that  year.  But  Boone 
was  well  content  with  the  rich  lands  he  had  already  acquired,  and  the 
Indians  soon  became  so  troublesome  on  the  Ohio  front  that  even  Simon 
was  obliged  to  desert  his  favorite  camping  ground  for  some  years. 

These  intervening  years,  however,  were  not  uninteresting.  Watching 
as  a  spy  along  the  line  of  the  Ohio  (1777-1778)  he  learned  more  and  more 
of  that  prudence  which  is  linked  with  courage,  yet  without  unlearning  the 
daring  which  is  ready  to  risk  life  for  a  comrade.  It  was  ever  one  of  his 
prcjdest  memories  that  during  this  very  period,  while  he  was  still  a 
youth,  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  save  the  life  of  Boone  himself. 

One  long  year  of  the  time  he  spent  in  captivity  (1778-1779)  and  learned 
never-to-be-forgotten  lessons  of  Indian  cruelty,  and  one  of  disinterested 
kindness,  equally  ineffaceable,  from  the  trader's  wife  who  aided  his  escape 
at  Detroit.  He  had  fought  desperate  battles  with  the  Indians,  side  by 
side  with  Boone,  Clark,  and  others,  and  guided  many  an  immigrant  through 
perilous  paths  to  comparative  safety  within  the  settlements.  But  of  far 
greater  import  than  all  these  to  Simon  Butler,  as  he  was  known,  was  the 
diy  when,  among  a  party  of  travelers,  he  discovered  one  from  his  old  home 
county  in  Virginia,  and  the  dread  and  horror  that  had  followed  him  all  these 
years  gave  quick  room  to  joy,  when  he  learned  that  William  Veach,  the 
man  he  thought  he  had  killed,  was  alive  and  well. 

Thenceforth  he  gladly  resumed  his  own  name,  and  all  could  see  the 
change  this  blessed  news  had  wrought.  The  buoyancy  and  joy  of  life  he  had 
lost  on  that  fatal  day,  came  back  with  a  bound  and  made  a  new  man  of  him. 
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This  was  in  1782.  He  was  now  a  man  of  twenty-eight,  old  perhaps  for 
his  years,  but  splendidly  developed  in  every  way  ;  a  man  on  whom  any 
one  would  look  with  admiration,  on  whom  everybody  depended,  and  a 
stroke  from  whose  sinewy  arm  would  not  leave  much  of  any  ordinary  man. 
But  it  was  with  no  intent  of  hostile  purpose  or  test  of  strength  he  went 
back  to  Virginia  in  the  fall  of  1783.  He  was  too  thankful  to  find  his  old 
rival  a  living  man  to  cherish  any  ill-will  against  him  or  his  wife.  No  doubt 
the  youthful  passions  had  burned  themselves  out  long  ago,  and  his  only 
thought  of  the  woman  would  be  one  of  curiosity.  But  he  wished  to  bring 
his  father  and  mother  back  with  him  to  Kentucky,  to  make  up  to  them  for 
the  years  of  filial  duty  which  his  rash  boyhood's  act  had  rendered  a  blank. 

Through  his  personal  influence  and  exertions  a  fort  had  been  built  on 
Salt  river,  where  he  had  already  prepared  a  home  for  his  family,  for  the 
Indians  were  still  too  troublesome  on  the  Ohio  to  admit  of  his  taking  them 
to  that  point,  however  much  he  might  desire  it.  Yet  he  did  not  fail  to 
watch  his  opportunity  to  get  back,  for  if  there  was  one  spot  on  earth  he 
loved  better  than  any  other  it  was  that  where  he  had  first  found  the  cane 
— that  acre  of  ground  where  he  had  planted  his  first  corn  and  raised  his 
first  crop  on  his  owfi  land.  In  the  fall  of  1784  he  ventured  to  build  a  cabin 
near  his  beloved  corn-patch,  and  began  to  look  about  for  emigrants  to 
unite  with  him  in  building  a  fort.  Among  the  first  families  who  joined  him 
were  those  of  John  Dowden  and  Rev.  William  Wood.  Thereby  hangs  a 
possible  romance. 

This  redoubtable  pioneer  Simon  Kenton  had,  as  we  know,  early  tasted 
of  the  tender  passion  to  his  sorrow.  Having  reached  the  zenith  of  his 
manhood,  he  revisited  the  scene  of  his  early  love  and  found  his  heart 
healed  of  its  wound.  Within  two  years  thereafter  this  John  Dowden  and 
family  join  him,  and  the  family  includes  a  daughter  pleasant  to  look  at, 
modest  and  industrious.  And  now  we  come  to  the  sequel  of  a  courtship. 
Among  the  oldest  records  of  Bourbon  county,  in  which  this  settlement 
was  at  first  included,  occurs  the  following  entry  : 

"  Married,  by  virtue  of  license  from  James  Garrard  :  Simon  Kenton 
to  Martha  Dowden,  May  14th,  1787."     Signed,  William  Wood. 

Here  then  he  anchored  at  last.  He  might  go  and  come  as  the  interests 
of  the  infant  colony  should  demand,  but  his  heart  was  doubly  where  home 
and  wife  both  bound  him.  He  naturally  considered  himself  the  owner  of 
all  that  region  of  country,  and  he  sold  his  broad  acres  in  quite  a  lordly  way 
to  any  who  came  to  buy.  Seven  hundred  acres  were  bought  by  one  com- 
pany who  aspired  to  be  the  founders  of  the  first  town  on  the  Ohio  bound- 
ary.    Rev.  William    Wood    was    of    the    number,  and    also  Arthur  Fox. 
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Quite  early  in  the  history  of  the  infant  town,  a  second  Mr.  Wood  took  up 
his  abode  there,  whose  little  daughter  is  mentioned  as  the  first  child  born 
in  the  town  ;  and  we  learn  from  her  daughter  that  two  little  girls,  this  Dolly 
Wood  and  Betsy  Fox,  were  born  that  same  day  in  the  very  same  room. 

Thus  in  course  of  time  there  sprung  up  within  a  mile  of  Simon  Ken- 
ton's station  a  thriving  village,  which,  in  honor  of  the  young  nation's  hero, 
received  the  name  of  Washington.  It  was  laid  out  very  pretentiously  for 
the  city  of  northern  Kentucky,  and  made  rapid  strides  in  that  direction 
until  Maysville  gradually  gained  precedence  from  being  on  the  river.  As 
the  Indians  retreated  before  advancing  civilization,  the  settlers  one  by 
one  ventured  to  forsake  the  protection  of  the  palisaded  fort  and  build 
themselves  comfortable  houses  in  the  neighboring  town.  But  for  once 
Simon  Kenton  was  content  to  be  left  behind,  and  built  his  new  house  close 
by  his  original  corn-patch. 

''  Ah,"  said  a  Mason  county  friend,  when  I  mentioned  the  spell  that 
corn-patch  had  woven  around  me,  "  his  old  house  is  standing  there  still." 
Thenceforth,  like  Simon  Kenton,  I  knew  no  peace  of  mind  until  I  could 
m.ake  a  pilgrimage  to  the  spot.  Puffing,  whistling,  clattering,  our  train 
steamed  into  Maysville  one  evening,  and  as  the  bustling,  noisy  engine 
passed  out  of  sight,  we  felt  the  restfulness  of  nature's  sunset  stillness. 

Greeting  the  friends  who  were  waiting  with  their  carriage,  we  were  soon 
driving  up  the  long  hill  out  of  Maysville,  enraptured  with  the  beauty  that 
tempted  our  eyes  in  every  direction.     We   tried   to   imagine  ourselves  in 
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Simon  Kenton's  shoes,  roaming  the  forest  clad  hills,  with  the  hoot  of  the 
owl  and  the  cry  of  the  panther  stealing  on  our  ear  in  the  gathering  twi- 
light. And  as  we  lost  sight  of  Maysville  on  the  river's  brink,  we  pictured 
to  ourselves  the  tall  cane-brakes,  where  buffalo  grazed  and  Indians  hid, 
yet  the  delight  of  pioneer's  eyes  because  they  mean  rich  land.  It  was 
soon  noised  about  what  had  brought  me  to  the  neighborhood,  and  with 
true  hospitality  every  one  was  ready  to  aid  and  abet  me  in  my  researches. 
As  we  gathered  in  the  home  circle  that  evening,  one  of  the  ladies  said  : 
"  I  can  tell  you  a  good  deal  about  Simon  Kenton's  house,  for  it  was  my 
grandfather,  Samuel  Tebbs,  who  bought  it  from  Simon  Kenton,  adding 
some  rooms  to  the  east  to  accommodate  a  large  family.  It  passed  success- 
ively to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Tom  Forman,  who  was  my  aunt,  and  to  her 
husband's  brother,  Joe  Forman,  and  in  i860  or  thereabouts  was  sold  by  the 
latter  to  Dr.  Marshall,  who  pulled  down  my  grandfather's  addition  to  build 
a  handsome  front,  sparing  the  oldest  portion,  as  he  told  me,  because  built 
by  Kenton.     From  him  it  came  into  the  hands  of  its  present  owner." 

It  was  easy  to  verify  the  sale  of  property  by  Simon  Kenton  to  S.  B. 
and  T.  Tebbs,  and  notwithstanding,  as  recorded  in  the  county  clerk's 
books,  its  boundaries  are  so  largely  designated  by  trees,  bushes,  and  rocks, 
it  is  not  diflicult  to  ascertain  with  some  degree  of  certainty  that  the  land 
on  which  this  house  stands  was  the  tract  then  sold,  with  appurtenances,  etc. 

This  house  was,  of  course,  the  centre  of  interest  for  the  time,  and  we 
chose  an  early  evening  to  drive  to  it,  having  in  company  the  grand- 
daughter of  Samuel  Tebbs  who  succeeded  Simon  Kenton  in  possession, 
and  a  near  relative  of  Joe  Forman  who  bought  it  of  his  brother,  Samuel 
Tebbs's  son-in-law.  The  lady  who  lived  in  the  historic  house  kindly  bade 
us  go  where  we  would  and  see  all  we  could,  opening  for  us  the  door  from 
the  large,  handsome  hall  of  the  new  front  building  into  the  older  part  of 
the  edifice.  "We  stood,  indeed,  on  historic  ground."  The  great,  wide  fire- 
place, still  to  be  traced  though  built  up,  must  have  been  six  by  five  feet ; 
and  the  high,  narrow  cedar  mantel,  taken  away  but  a  few  years  since,  was 
well  remembered  by  several  of  the  party.  In  the  same  wall  are  two  deep 
cupboards,  one  above  the  other,  with  doors  of  the  all-abounding  walnut, 
richly  darkened  with  age.  The  small  room  and  the  little  entry  containing 
the  stairway  are  to  the  north  of  this  large  room.  In  the  northwest  corner 
chamber  over  this  there  is  a  narrow  stairway  leading  up  over  the  deep- 
silled  window  to  the  garret.  A  tradition  hangs  about  the  place,  that  the 
first  Mrs.  Kenton,  having  been  up  in  the  garret  spinning  flax,  fell  down 
some  narrow  stairway  and  ne'er  went  up  again — in  short,  broke  her  neck. 
It  may  have  been  this  stairway,  or  that  which  some  one  tells  us  used  to  go 
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Up  on  the  outside,  long  since  taken  away.  It  was  a  sad  ending  to  the 
pretty  little  romance  of  the  great  pioneer's  second  love  ;  a  sad  fate  for  the 
buxom  maiden  who  had  so  abundantly  consoled  him  for  his  early  disap- 
pointment— the  industrious  little  wife  who  was  doing  her  best  to  prove  a 
true  helpmeet  in  the  establishment  of  his  fortunes.  As  we  came  down- 
stairs again,  haunted  by  the  pathetic  ghost  of  the  industrious  housewife, 
we  stopped  to  take  one  more  look  at  the  old  family-room.  A  peep  into 
the  quaint  old  closet  recalls  another  incident  which  had  been  told  at  the 
dinner-table. 

Little  Dolly  Wood  lived  to  be  eighty-six  years  old  ;  she  remembered 
as  a  girl  in  her  teens  having  spent  a  day  with  Mrs.  Kenton  at  this  house. 
It  must  have  been  the  second  Mrs.  Kenton,  for  in  1798  the  intrepid 
pioneer  took  to  himself  another  wife,  one 
Elizabeth  Jarbo,  and  Dolly  Wood  was  only 
twelve  years  old  at  that  date.  On  that 
memorable  day  Dolly  helped  Mrs.  Kenton 
to  set  the  little  table,  taking  the  dishes 
no  doubt  from  this  very  closet,  and  then 
watched  her  bring  forth  the  corn-bread  and 
tea.  Perhaps  the  child's  face  fell  a  little 
when  she  found  that  was  all,  for  Simon 
Kenton  was  considered  one  of  the  grandees 
of  the  neighborhood.  Mrs.  Kenton's  French 
blood  gave  her  quick  insight,  and  the  un- 
varnished sincerity  of  those  days  sounds 
like  curtness  as  she  answered  the  girl's 
thought  with :  "  It's  as  good  as  we  deserve, 
child." 

Externally  the  house  is  of  frame,  except  that  south  wall  of  stone  that 
has  been  rebuilt,  very  much  dilapidated  now  with  roof  sloping  down  to 
first  story.  A  small,  square,  four-pane  window  opens  westward  from  the 
garret,  which  is  only  over  the  one  main  room.  This  very  window  may 
have  served  Kenton  for  a  port -hole  in  firing  at  the  Indians,  as  from  1788 
to  1793  were  stirring  times  on  the  Ohio.  A  bloody  conflict  was  no  rare 
occurrence,  until  that  last  incursion  when  Kenton  with  a  small  party  am- 
buscaded the  Indians  at  the  fort  and  killed  or  scattered  them  all.  Ken- 
ton's hospitality  was  equal  to  his  means;  this  house  was  always  generously 
open  to  the  wealthy  emigrant  and  the  benighted  traveler. 

Troubles  of  another  kind  than  red-skins  were  gathering  around  Ken- 
ton's devoted  head.     We  think  of  him  as  he  walked  the  earth  in   those 
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days,  unlettered,  it  is  true,  and  with  only  the  refinement  which  springs  from 
a  noble  and  generous  nature  ;  but  a  king  among  men  as  the  lion  among 
beasts,  in  strength,  in  courage,  in  honesty,  uprightness  and  boundless  hos- 
pitality, and  in  many  other  manly  virtues— and  then  we  turn  regretfully  to 
the  record  of  disappointments  and  injustice  that  embittered  his  last  days. 
He  was  ignorant  as  a  child  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  no  match  for  specu- 
lator or  sharper.  The  beautiful  cane-lands  he  knew  he  had  won  in  fair 
fight  from  the  savages,  it  was  hard  if  he  had  to  defend  them  from  the 
white  man  too  ;  yet,  owing  largely  to  his  own  carelessness,  acre  after  acre 
of  these  very  lands  fell  into  the  hands  of  those  who  could  never  have 
earned  them  by  the  bravery  and  hardihood  which  was  the  first  price. 

Valiant  pioneer  as  he  was,  he  was  ill  qualified  for  the  management  of 
a  large  estate,  and  what  he  did  not  lose  by  irregular  surveys,  etc.,  he  was 
obliged  to  dispose  of  for  debt,  until,  harassed  by  intolerant  creditors,  with 
nothing  left  of  all  his  vast  possessions  but  the  few  acres  around  his  home, 
he  sold  that  and  removed  to  Ohio  to  try  his  fortunes  once  more  in  the 
wilderness.  Mr.  Hickson  of  Maysville  tells  me,  on  well-authenticated 
data,  that  when  he  left  Kentucky  he  carried  with  him  not  only  his  second 
wife,  but  his  two  mothers-in-law — think  of  it ! — and  that  they  lived  happily 
together  for  some  years.  What  an  amiable  man  he  must  have  been  !  His 
fame  as  a  soldier  preceded  him  to  his  new  home,  and  he  was  very  soon 
elected  brigadier-general  of  Ohio  militia.  Once  after  this,  in  1813,  we  find 
him  fighting  among  Kentuckjr  troops  under  Governor  Shelby  and  General 
Harrison  with  all  his  former  intrepidity,  and  this  was  probably  the  last 
fighting  he  ever  did. 

A  few  days  after  my  visit  to  the  Kenton  house  I  had 'opportunity  for 
quite  a  long  talk  with  Mr.  David  Hunter.  He  has  reached  his  eighty- 
fourth  year,  loves  to  talk  of  old  times,  and  is  delighted  to  recall  the  inci- 
dents, events,  and  traditions  of  his  early  life.  "  Remember  Simon  Ken- 
ton," said  he:  ''oh,  yes,  I  remember  him  well,  when  he  was  staying  over 
there  at  his  brother  John's.  You  can  see  where  the  house  used  to  be 
before  it  got  burnt  down,  just  across  the  fields.  It  was  when  he  was  in 
prison  bonds  that  he  was  staying  there,  you  know." 

I  confess  1  did  not  understand  how  he  could  be  in  prison  and  yet  stay- 
ing at  his  brother's.  Perhaps  I  am  not  the  only  one  stupid  enough  to 
think  Simon  Kenton,  the  grand  old  pioneer,  was  actually  confined  for  two 
years  within  four  walls  because  he  could  not  pay  his  debts.  In  answer  to 
my  question,  Mr.  Hunter  explained  the  custom  of  giving  prisoners  for 
debt  the  range  of  ten  acres  about  the  prison.  In  this  case  the  judge 
allowed    liberty  of   the  county,  and   nobody  objected   as   it  was    Kenton. 
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This  was  more  than  twenty  years  after  he  left  the  state.  History  does 
not  tell  us  how  the  matter  was  finally  adjusted,  but  Mr.  Hunter  says  one 
Billy  Worthington  brought  a  bill  into  the  legislature  to  have  the  law  for 
imprisonment  for  debt  repealed,  or  at  least  made  less  stringent,  taking 
Simon  Kenton  for  his  text ;  and  thus  he  was  released. 

Only  once  more,  as  far  as  we  know,  did  he  revisit  the  beloved  cane- 
lands  of  Kentucky,  and  that  was  in  1824.  There  were  some  tracts  of  land 
in  the  mountains  which  he  still  claimed,  though  they  had  been  forfeited 
to  the  government  for  taxes  during  his  long  absence.  When  in  his  seven- 
tieth year  he  determined  to  undertake  the  journey  to  Frankfort  to  see  it 
he  could  not  induce  the  legislature,  then  in  session,  to  release  them. 
Where  he  had  once  roamed  the  unbroken  forests,  now  arose  before  his 
eyes  a  flourishing  town.  But  he  who  had  borne  so  conspicuous  a  part  in 
the  early  history  of  the  colony  rode  down  the  streets  all  unknown.  The 
street  boys  gazed  at  him  curiously,  but  no  hand  was  stretched  out  in  rec- 
ognition. At  last  General  Thomas  Fletcher  saw  and  knew  him,  and  he 
was  soon  introduced  and  received  with  all  honor,  as  he  should  have  been. 
His  remaining  lands  were  promptly  released  from  every  claim  and  a  pen- 
sion voted  him. 

To  the  last  day  of  his  life  his  heart  would  glow  with  pride  and 
staunchest  loyalty  to  his  adopted  and  best-loved  state,  as  he  told  of  that 
visit  to  Frankfort.  When  it  became  known  that  Simon  Kenton  was  there 
the  people  gathered  in  numbers  to  see  and  shake  hands  with  the  old 
hunter  and  warrior.  He  was  placed  in  the  speaker's  chair  in  the  legis- 
lative hall,  and  introduced  to  legislators,  judges,  officers  of  government, 
and  crowds  of  citizens,  as  the  second  great  pioneer  of  the  West. 

From  this  time  he  lived  his  quiet  life  in  contented  obscurity,  and  died 
at  a  good  old  age,  eighty-one,  at  his  home  in  Logan  county,  Ohio. 
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DIFFICULTIES    TO     UNION  ;     RACE     AND     CREED     TROUBLES  ;     UNCERTAIN 

FUTURE 

The  most  patriotic  Canadian  at  present  has  to  confess  that  the  affairs 
of  the  Dominion  offer  a  very  perplexing  tangle.  Its  heterogeneous  popu- 
lation is  divided  on  various  subjects  but  too  well  calculated  to  separate 
and  irritate  them,  giving  the  political  agitator  and  fanatic  the  ever-wel- 
come opportunity  of  practising  his  trade  of  mischief-making,  at  the  expense 
of  the  public  peace  and  prosperity.  Unfortunately  that  class  in  Canada, 
as  elsewhere,  is  but  too  numerous  ;  energetic  and  glib-tongued,  also,  in  the 
revival  of  old  prejudices  and  the  promoting  of  fresh  discord.  Division, 
mutual  suspicion  and  dislike  are  rife  throughout  several  of  the  provinces. 
French  and  English  show  toward  one  another  a  spirit  more  hostile  than 
friendly,  despite  all  those  smoothing  and  reconciling  influences  predicted 
of  confederation  and  so  necessary  to  the  upbuilding  of  a  strong,  prosperous 
community.  Ever  since  the  execution  of  Riel  in  the  Northwest  for  his 
share  in  the  half-breed  rebellion,  and  the  slaying  of  the  Briton  Scott, 
these  feelings  have  become  embittered,  subsequent  events  too  often  tend- 
ing to  recall  old  feuds  and  foster  fresh  enmities. 

Some  three  years  ago,  the  Quebec  Liberals,  led  by  the  present  premier 
Hon.  Honore  Mercier,  regained  control  of  the  local  government,  and  this 
largely  by  a  skillful  use  of  French-Canadian  racial  feeling,  or,  according  to 
many,  prejudice,  on  this  Riel  question,  which  truly  dies  hard.  Indeed,  it 
may  yet  make  considerable  trouble  for  Quebec,  Ontario,  and  Northwest 
politicians.  The  concession  of  the  Jesuit  demands  last  year  by  the  Mer- 
cier party,  in  regard  to  the  property  taken  from  them  at  the  conquest,  the 
amount  reaching  $300,000,  though  offset  by  $60,000  given  the  British 
Protestants  for  educational  objects,  has  but  added  to  the  pre-existing  ele- 
ments of  disturbance.  In  fact  the  rival  races  and  creeds  have  contem- 
plated each  other  with  even  less  good-will  than  formerly. 

It  was  hoped  by  liberal  and  patriotic  men  of  all  races  and  denomina- 
tions that  confederation  would  exert  a  vigorous,  unifying  influence  through- 
out all  the  provinces,  and  among  all  the  dissimilar  elements ;  but  it  must 
be  admitted,  great  disappointment  is  now  felt  on  this  head.  Preferences 
and  prejudices  run  in  the  old  channels,  preventing  that  mutual  attraction, 
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assimilation,  or  amalgamation  so  often  prophesied  and  desired  by  the  able 
promoters  of  that  union.  Many  acquainted  with  the  friendly  feeling  enter- 
tained by  the  Irish  in  Ireland  for  France  and  everything  French,  the 
admiration  of  lier  greatness,  and  especially  her  military  power,  wonder 
why  there  is  not  more  amity  between  the  two  people  in  Canada.  Though 
of  the  same  faith,  and  to  a  large  extent  mutually  intelligible  through  the 
knowledge  of  the  other's  tongue,  those  races,  living  side  by  side,  and 
meeting  during  childhood  and  maturity,  mingle  but  little  in  the  bonds 
of  domestic  life.  French  and  Irish  intermarry  hardly  more  than  French 
and  English.  Many  actually  believe  that,  did  no  barrier  of  religion  exist, 
there  would  be  much  more  of  intermingling  of  English  and  French  than 
there  has  been,  up  to  the  present,  of  Irish  and  French.  At  any  rate, 
English  and  French  have  always  found  a  modus  vivendi  in  religious  matters 
which  could,  doubtless,  be  preserved  were  the  bigot  and  the  professional 
agitator  squelched  as  he  deserves. 

One  of  the  outcomes  of  the  recent  development  or  revival  of  race  and 
religious  hatred  was  the  bill  introduced  into  the  house  of  commons  lately, 
to  terminate  the  ofificial  use  of  the  French  language  in  the  Northwest 
territories — i.  e.,  west  of  Manitoba — compelling  all  to  use  only  English  in 
legal,  parliamentary,  and  other  public  business.  To  be  sure,  there  is  as 
yet  but  a  small  French-Canadian  population  in  that  region,  or  even  in 
Manitoba,  and  presumably  the  great  majority  speak  English  as  well  as 
French,  the  great  bulk  of  the  settlers,  so  far,  being  British  or  English 
Canadians.  But  the  French  members  of  the  Ottawa  parliament,  mostly 
from  Quebec,  objected  to  the  proposal,  promptly  and  resolutely  deciding 
to  resist  the  bill  with  all  their  strength. 

The  necessities  of  party,  no  less  than  the  demands  of  race  and  religious 
prejudice,  however,  receive  striking  illustration  in  a  mixed  community  like 
the  Canadian  ;  and,  perhaps,  fortunately  for  their  interests.  Whatever 
may  be  the  opinion  of  the  representatives  of  either  race,  in  the  abstract, 
in  their  respective  combinations  they  have  to  give  as  well  as  take,  conced- 
ing little  provincial  claims,  however  obnoxious  on  religious  grounds,  in 
one  place,  in  order  to  retain  provincial  rights  or  predominance,  even  if 
occasionally  exercised  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  minority,  in  another. 
So  the  French-Canadian  politicians  made  the  great  concession,  little  less 
than  the  McCarthy  Orange  bill  required,  of  accepting  Sir  John  Thompson's 
amendment,  presented  for  the  government,  of  continuing  the  use  of  the 
French  in  public  or  official  proceedings  till  the  next  local  elections,  when 
the  question  of  its  further  use  should  be  settled  by  the  electors. 

The  French  Canadians  have  won  a  victory,  but  they  realize  that  it  is 
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more  nominal  than  real.  Indeed,  some  of  them  feel  in  a  position  less 
favorable  than  that  of  a  party  to  a  drawn  battle.  Of  course,  this  issue  may 
be  considered  disposed  of,  but  others  remain  to  test  the  temper  and  wisdom 
of  Canadian  legislators.  To  complicate  still  further  the  sectional  situa- 
tion and  aggravate  religious  prejudices  on  all  sides,  an  '^  education  bill " 
was  passed  in  the  Manitoba  legislature,  doing  away  with  separate  or 
strictly  Roman  Catholic  schools,  so  far  as  state  or  province  approbation 
and  assistance  are  concerned.  This  measure  has  been  vigorously,  ay, 
violently  resisted  by  the  Roman  Catholic  minority  ;  but  public  feeling  in 
a  province  about  five-sixths  Protestant  (population  over  200,000  inhabi- 
tants, mostly  of  Ontario  origin)  has  been  prepared  by  recent  events  and 
agitations  for  radical  and  effective  action.  They  want,  in  short,  such  a 
school  system  as  Ontario  and  some  of  the  maritime  provinces  enjoy, 
cheap  and  efificient,  where  only  one  language,  the  English,  is  taught,  and 
no  religious  instruction  given.  The  Roman  Catholics  use  the  public 
schools  of  Ontario  to  a  large  extent,  but  they  also  have  separate  schools 
where  their  own  religious  doctrines  are  imparted. 

The  Equal  Rights  association,  one  of  the  developments  of  the  recent 
agitations,  is  now  demanding  full  provincial  rights — meaning  the  power 
for  Ontario,  despite  the  compact  at  confederation,  to  settle  the  school 
question  {i.  e.,  the  character  of  the  teaching  at  the  public  schools)  accord- 
ing to  the  views  of  its  majority — and  it  is  likely  to  obtain  them.  This 
non-sectarian  system  is  denounced  by  many  Roman  Catholics;  but  the 
association  forcibly  points  out  that  in  the  Quebec  schools  religion  is 
taught  the  Roman  Catholic  children. 

The  Manitoba  quarrel  between  the  rival  elements,  even  should  it 
experience  an  early  settlement,  which  is  somewhat  doubtful,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  leave  embers  of  ill-feeling  capable  of  future  mischief.  The 
threat  of  physical  resistance,  made  by  an  ex-member  of  the  Manitoba 
cabinet,  Mr.  Prendergast  (a  French  Canadian),  in  the  event  of  the  school 
bill  passing,  exhibits  in  a  striking  light  both  the  temper  of  the  speaker  and 
the  strength  of  the  minority's  feelings. 

Constitution-making  in  the  territories,  or  embryo  provinces,  is  at- 
tended by  other  difficulties  besides  those  springing  from  differences  of  race 
and  religion,  which  threaten  trouble  in  the  future.  Each  new  bill  of 
rights  or  tentative  constitution  struck  out,  of  late,  in  the  Northwest  has 
demanded  untrammeled  freedom  for  the  proposed  legislature,  securing  the 
right  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  to  overrule  the  veto  of  the  executive. 

Among  other  perils  of  the  federation  is  the  alarming  growth  of  the 
debt   of  the   province  of  Quebec,  now  about  $20,000,000,  far  higher  per 
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head  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  provinces.  Of  course,  members  of  the 
Opposition  and  journals  hostile  to  the  existing  Liberal  government  make 
all  possible  capital  out  of  the  situation,  some  even  exaggerating  its  less 
favorable  and  its  menacing  features.  But  the  fourteen  millions  of  debt, 
principally  rolled  up  by  the  famous  premier  Mr.  J.  A.  Chapleau,  and 
his  unprincipled  followers,  has  now  been  swollen  to  about  twenty  millions. 
For  1890-91,  the  provincial  receipts  are  estimated  by  the  finance  minister 
at  $3,528,672,  and  the  expenses  at  $3,425,465.  A  small  surplus  over  outlay 
is  claimed  for  last  year  also,  which  Conservative  critics  say  can  come  only 
out  of  trust  funds,  deposits,  or  capital  funds  left  with  the  government  for 
different  purposes.  It  is  held  that  the  sum  of  two  millions  deposited  by 
provincial  railways  as  security  for  their  bondholders,  and  a  loan  contracted 
some  time  ago,  will  all  be  exhausted  before  July  of  next  year;  leaving,  as 
the  Montreal  Gazette  states,  a  trust  fund  of  one  and  three-quarter  millions 
resting  upon  the  province,  with  no  asset  to  represent  it. 

Tories  differ  from  Liberals  as  to  the  correct  designation  of  this  or  that 
fund,  or  the  proper  classification  of  this  or  the  other  outlay ;  but  the 
unpalatable  fact  obtrudes  itself,  that  the  annual  expenditure  now  exceeds 
by  some  $400,000,  the  total  of  five  to  seven  years  ago,  with  a  discouraging 
prospect  of  a  further  increase  should  the  present  system  of  expenditure  and 
bonussing  continue.  Whether  through  a  patriotic  or  selfish  motive,  or  a 
mixture  of  both,  ministers  in  this  important  central  province  are  too  ready 
to  devote  the  public  money  to  local  objects  of  various  kinds,  such  as  new  rail- 
ways and  other  improvements,  and  the  assistance  of  needy  farmers,  which  in 
other  provinces  are  usually  met  by  local  capitalists  or  charitable  associations. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  but  fair  to  assert  that  the  Dominion  finances 
exhibit  a  healthy  aspect,  despite  the  fact  that  the  annual  expenditure  has 
considerably  increased  of  late  years.  The  total  debt  is  now  B236, 236,865, 
marking,  according  to  Tory  contentions,  a  decrease  of  about  $4,000,000 
during  the  year  ending  with  last  February.  They  also  claim  a  reduction 
of  $49,858,249  in  the  national  debt  since  they  came  into  power  in  1878. 
New  loans  are  occasionally  obtained  at  reduced  interest,  and  other  finan- 
cial schemes  adopted  to  achieve  such  objects.  The  Dominion  has,  of 
course,  liberally  assisted  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  the  construction  of 
new  canals,  deepening  of  commercial  channels,  harbors,  with  other  great 
useful  improvements,  its  outlay  on  capital  account  for  the  expired  eight 
months  reaching  $3,847,759.  It  is  claimed  that  for  the  same  period  the 
revenue  surpasses  the  outgoings  by  $4,315,757.  The  provinces,  except 
Quebec,  manage  to  make  ends  meet,  some,  including  Ontario,  adding  a 
little  to  their  previous  surplus  every  year. 
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There  is  considerable  agreement  among  the  different  poHticians  of 
Canada  as  to  the  unripeness  of  such  questions  as  independence  or  annex- 
ation or  any  revolution  at  present,  whatever  the  future  may  develop. 
Different  ideas  prevail  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  time  within  which 
wholesale  or  radical  constitutional  changes  might  be  looked  for,  many 
believing,  however,  that  the  disappearance  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  the 
present  premier  at  Ottawa,  from  politics,  will  be  the  signal  for  a  break-up 
of  the  confederation.  Most  of  them  appear  to  regard  the  existing  state  of 
things  as  only  a  temporary  constitutional  settlement,  an  experiment,  or  a 
preliminary  of  some  more  suitable  and  permanent  settlement.  Leading 
Liberals,  like  Messrs.  Laurier  and  Charlton,  still  courageously  avow  a 
preference  for  "  unrestricted  reciprocity,"  meaning  a  much  closer  commer- 
cial connection  with  the  United  States,  while  other  party  men  show  indif- 
ference on  this  subject. 

Of  course,  ministers  and  government  oracles  profess  perfect  satisfaction 
with  things  as  they  are,  commercial  as  well  as  political,  utterly  failing  to 
discover  any  chance  for  improvement,  except  in  the  unreasonableness  of 
unpatriotic  critics.  But  even  in  such  quarters  the  possibility  of  future 
material  constitutional  or  political  changes  sometimes  compels  expression, 
the  language  occasionally  conveying  the  impression  that  such  a  catas- 
trophe might  be  largely  or  wholly  due  to  their  retirement  or  expulsion 
from  ofifice  by  wicked  and  disloyal  political  opponents.  So  long  as  they 
are  kept  in  power,  however,  the  country  is  safe  beyond  doubt ! 

As  regards  the  popular  feeling  touching  the  different  schemesL  of  the 
political  prophets  and  constitution-mongers,  it  is  divided.  In  fact,  public 
opinion  is  not  yet  ready  for  the  settlement  of  those  questions.  As,  how- 
ever, the  natural  tendency  is  for  the  greater  to  attract  the  less,  and  the 
richer  the  poorer,  those  favorable  to  the  ultimate  union  of  the  Dominion  with 
the  adjoining  Republic  must  keep  daily  increasing.  Granting  the  fidelity 
of  one  set  of  Canadians  toward  Britain,  there  is  another  set  now  and 
again  manifesting  a  leaning  toward  the  United  States.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise,  in  view  of  the  circumstances  of  each  nation  ?  One  fact  impress- 
ively denotes  the  bent  of  popular  feeling — the  enormous  and  continued 
iTiigration  of  Canadians  to  the  Republic.  Nor  are  the  emigrants  an  indif- 
ferent or  worn-out  class;  the  majority  are  young  men,  and  persons  in  the 
prime  of  life,  healthy,  intelligent,  and  ambitious,  constituting  the  choicest 
material  for  useful  and  worthy  settlers  in  town  or  country.  About  a 
million  Canadians  have  already  cast  in  their  fortunes  with  the  Republic, 
with  every  prospect  of  still  further  movement  in  this  direction.  Nearly 
every  family  in  Ontario,  Quebec,  and  the  other  provinces  has  some  member 
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or  relation  in  this  country  to-day.  Many  of  the  new  residents  are  ardent 
republicans,  excelling  even  the  old-time  republicans  whose  ancestors  have 
helped  to  set  up  the  stars  and  stripes  as  a  national  symbol,  in  their  out- 
spoken laudation  of  the  American  Union  and  zealous  propagandism  in  its 
behalf. 

Although  imperial  federation  is  not  yet  a  live  or  practical  issue  in 
Canada,  it  may  so  become.  M.  David,  the  member  for  Montreal  East, 
made  a  speech  in  the  local  house  at  Quebec  the  other  day,  in  which  he 
stated  he  would  prefer  federation  with  the  United  States  to  federation 
with  the  Empire,  and  moved  that  the  house  is  opposed  to  imperial  fed- 
eration. One  of  the  reasons  he  urged  against  such  a  movement  was  that 
it  would  prevent  Canada  from  having,  with  the  other  nations,  relations  the 
most  favorable  to  its  commercial  and  industrial  prosperity,  and  social  and 
political  development.  Conservative  organs  opposed  to  M.  David  argue, 
and  with  some  reason,  that  this  means  that  British  connection  stands  in 
the  way  of  '^commercial  union,"  "  unrestricted  trade,"  or  '' zoUverein  " 
with  the  United  States.  Then,  as  if  to  prove  the  latent  disloyalty  of 
such  politicians,  as  well  as  the  absurdity  of  such  motions  on  any  other 
theory,  one  is  again  and  again  reminded  of  the  declarations  of  leading 
American  journals  and  politicians,  that  Canada  can  gain  the  benefits  of 
commercial  union  only  by  the  preliminary  of  political  union.  It  is  safe  to 
assert  that  French  Canadians  entertaining  M.  David's  views  would  not 
regard  such  an  occurrence  in  the  case  of  Canada  and  the  Republic  as  an 
unmitigated  calamity. 

None  of  the  other  parties  favorable  to  radical  change  is  nearly  so 
strong,  decidedly  not  the  Imperial  Federationists  nor  Independents. 
Indeed,  many  believe  that  the  latter,  with  not  a  few^  of  other  parties,  seek 
their  favorite  change  mainly  with  a  view  to  an  early  union  with  the 
Republic.  Certainly,  any  moral  and  sentimental  bulwarks  of  the  existing 
political  system  would  not  at  present  include  a  large  stock  of  confidence  in 
the  honor  and  honesty  of  many  of  the  Canadian  public  men.  It  used  to 
be  the  fashion  with  the  ardent  loyalists  to  panegyrize  monarchical  and  colo- 
nial institutions  on  national  anniversaries  and  similar  occasions,  to  draw 
striking  comparisons  between  the  purity,  the  moral  dignity  of  their  system, 
and  the  corruptness  and  vulgarity  of  the  Republicans,  as  shockingly  mani- 
fested south  of  the  line  45°.  If  any  such  marvelous  difference  has  existed, 
it  would  seem  to  have  vanished  of  late  :  Us  ont  change  tout  cela.  Prob- 
ably the  bad  example  of  the  Yankees  has  demoralized  Canadian  politi- 
cians!  At  any  rate,  their  legislatures  in  session  this  winter  have  been 
wrestling  with  startling  charges  of  bribery  and  corruption,  or  the  abuse  by 
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public  men  of  their  positions  for  their  private  advantage.  Ministers  at 
Ottawa,  as  well  as  at  Quebec,  have  been  openly  charged  with  allowing 
parliamentary  supporters  to  acquire  large  amounts  of  public  property  at 
merely  trifling  prices,  enabling  them  to  realize  immense  profits. 

Then,  as  if  to  produce  the  impression  that  the  Dominion  writhes  under 
an  epidemic  of  corruption,  that  the  whole  political  atmosphere  is  over- 
charged with  the  foul  elements  of  political  vice,  leading  journals  like 
the  Globe  and  the  Mail  of  Toronto  denounce  the  Ottawa  Conservative 
government  for  bribing  many  constituencies  by  means  of  handsome,  costly 
public  works,  such  as  new  post-offices  and  bridges,  while  other  places 
with  far  stronger  claims  as  regards  population,  taxation  paid,  and  so  forth, 
have  been  long  allowed  to  go  without  works  really  needed.  It  is  boldly 
stated  that  in  many  cases  mentioned  the  chief  factor  in  the  ministerial 
decisions  has  been  the  friendly  or  unfriendly  attitude  of  the  districts  con- 
cerned, or  the  design  of  converting  some  member  open  to  such  substantial 
arguments. 

Great  disappointment  is  felt  in  all  parts  with  the  apparent  failure  of 
the  "  national  policy,"  which  was  to  have  materially  improved  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  and  acted  as  a  safeguard  against  dull  times.  The  Mail 
of  Toronto  thus  summarizes  and  comments  upon  this  subject  :-  "  Reduced 
crops  and  low  prices  have  injuriously  affected  the  trade  of  the  entire 
country.  The  trade  returns  show  a  decreased  consuming  capacity  in  the 
Dominion.  Our  imports  for  consumption  in  such  staples  as  tea  and  sugar 
have  fallen  off  materially.  At  the  same  time  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  imports  of  manufactured  goods,  such  as  articles  into  which  iron  enters. 
This  increase,  coupled  with  the  reduced  consuming  power,'  indicates  that 
our  manufacturing  business  must  be  falling  behind.  .  .  .  The  conclusion 
is,  that  if  the  government  is  to  interfere  with  a  view  to  restoring  prosperity 
it  should  move  in  the  direction  of  reducing  rather  than  of  increasing  the 
tariff.  To  commence  with  the  farmer,  every  one  knows  that  it  is  impos- 
sible by  adding  to  the  import  duties  upon  such  products  as  he  can  grow 
to  augment  his  cash  receipts  therefrom.  The  great  market  for  grains  and 
for  cattle  and  their  products  is  the  foreign  one.  We  cannot  by  any  arti- 
ficial means  increase  the  price  our  products  command  there,"  etc. 

Such  facts  have  concentrated  Canadian  attention  upon  the  recent 
course  of  congress  with  regard  to  the  American  tariff.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  any  imposition  of  new  duties,  or  increase  of  old,  threatening 
Canadian  trade  with  the  States,  will  produce  a  very  unfavorable  impression 
and  will  be  turned  to  the  utmost  account  by  the  protectionists  of  the 
north.     And,  further,  it  will  determine  the  action  of  the  Dominion  govern- 
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ment  in  the  revision  of  its  tariff  in  ways  prejudicial  to  American  interests. 
Some  of  the  government  and  other  journals  show  the  feeling  prevalent 
in  certain  quarters  by  hints  or  threats  of  retaliation,  while  organs  of  influ- 
ence, like  the  Montreal  Gazette^  advocate  a  firm,  resolute  attitude  toward 
the  States,  meaning  a  determination  to  make  Canada's  interests  the  first 
and  chief  consideration  in  any  tariff  arrangements  or  negotiations.  They 
argue  that  any  show  of  weakness  or  anxiety  for  a  larger  trade  with  their 
neighbors  would  but  delay  or  totally  prevent  such  a  result.  Undoubtedly 
the  party  in  power  at  present  inclines  more  to  this  policy,  whatever  the 
future  may  disclose.  The  Liberals,  of  course,  mainly  approve  of  free 
trade  with  the  States,  the  bulk  of  them  feeling  much  confidence  in  its 
probable  great  benefits  to  both  sides,  and  they  profess  a  strong  belief  in 
its  fast-growing  popularity  with  all  classes  of  the  people. 

Any  policy  wearing  an  illiberal,  coercive,  or  semi-hostile  aspect  will 
but  militate  against  the  early  union  of  the  two  nations,  even  for  tempor- 
ary, mutually  beneficial  or  commercial  purposes.  Better  mutual  acquaint- 
ance and  greater  mutual  respect  usually  follow  extended  trade  between 
contiguous  states,  especially  when  peopled  by  men  of  similar  races,  and 
generally  result  in  more  friendly  feeling  on  each  side  the  boundary. 
Such  a  course  in  this  particular  case  will  lead,  ere  long,  to  the  erasure  of 
the  line  dividing  the  two  countries. 


^ 
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Boston,  Aprils  1890. 
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A   PICTURE  AS  SEEN  THROUGH  LETTERS  A  CENTURY  OLD 

One  of  the  young  British  officers  who  came  to  America  in  1777  was  Wil- 
liam, eldest  son  of  the  ninth  Baron  Cathcart,  then  twenty-two  years  of  age. 
He  had  been  educated  at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  entered  military 
life  with  every  promise  of  a  brilliant  career.  While  the  headquarters  of 
the  British  army  were  in  New  York  he  was  much  in  society,  and  in  1779 
married  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Andrew  Elliot,  who  had  been  collector 
of  the  port  since  1764.  Elliot,  who  belonged  to  a  notable  family,  had 
emigrated  from  Scotland  to  Philadelphia  about  1746,  where  he  settled  as 
a  merchant  and  married  for  his  second  wife  Elizabeth  Plumsted,  whose 
name  appears  in  the  annals  of  1757  as  one  of  the  belles  of  the  Philadelphia 
assembly.  From  her  portrait  painted  about  that  date  she  appears  "  to 
have  been  tall  and  lithe  of  figure,  with  a  bright  and  pleasing  countenance." 
Her  sister  Rebecca  was  married  about  the  same  time  to  Charles  Gore, 
"  gentleman."  The  handsome  country  seat  of  the  Elliots  in  New  York 
was  just  off  the  Bowery  road,  the  house  standing  on  the  site  of  what  is  now 
Denning's  dry-goods  store,  and  they  called  it  "  Minto."  They  had  a  town 
house  for  winter  occupancy  in  Pearl  street.  Elliot's  daughter  Elizabeth, 
who  became  the  wife  of  Lord  Cathcart,  was  born  in  1762,  thus  was  seven- 
teen at  the  time  of  her  marriage.  She  possessed  great  personal  beauty 
and  charming  manners.  Her  sister  Agnes  Murray  becam^e  the  wife  of  Sir 
David  Carnegie,  Baronet  ;  her  sister  Eleanor  married  first  James  Jauncey, 
Jr.,' of  New  York,  and  after  his  death  Admiral  Robert  Digby  at  London, 
in  1784. 

Lord  Cathcart  succeeded  his  father  as  tenth  baron  in  1776;  and  on 
returning  to  England  (on  account  of  illness  contracted  in  the  service)  with 
his  brigade  in  1780  was  held  in  great  respect  and  soon  elevated  to  positions 
of  trust  and  importance.  In  1793  he  was  a  major-general,  in  1795  vice- 
admiral  of  Scotland,  and  in  181 2  ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg.  He  accom- 
panied the  emperor  Alexander  through  the  campaigns  of  1 81 3-1814,  entered 
Paris  with  the  allies,  represented  England  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  and 
signed  the  treaty  of  peace  that  followed  Waterloo.  He  became  Earl 
Cathcart  in  18 14.  Many  letters  written  by  his  fair  young  American  wife 
after  reaching  England  have  been  preserved  by  the  descendants  of  her 
mother's  sister,  Mrs.  Gore,  and  are  now  printed  in  a  little  volume  for  pri- 
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vate    circulation,  entitled  Chronicles  of  the  Plumsted  Family,  by  Eugene 

Devereux,  and  they  possess  elements  of  peculiar  interest.     Lady  Cathcart 

writes  to  Mrs.  Gore  (who  is  living  with  the    Elliots  in   New  York  at  the 

time),  as  follows: 

''  Golden  Square  (London), 

Decern^""  4'''  1780. 
My  dear  Aunt 

Thank  you  for  your  letter,  you  can't  think  how  much  obliged  I  am  to  you 
for  it.  We  are  settled  here  very  comfortably,  not  elegantly,  we  have  got 
a  small  house  in  Golden  Square  and  dine  constantly  with  Lady  Stormount, 
or  she  with  us,  entertain  nobody,  and  even  amidst  all  the  noise  and  bustle 
of  London  we  contrive  to  be  at  home  sometimes  of  evenings.  I  called  at 
Colonel  Clarke's  this  morning.  He  is  very  ill,  has  his  fever  constantly,  and 
thinks  himself  gone  now.  Mrs.  Clark  has  been  ill,  has  a  bad  cough,  but 
still  is  otherwise  better.  She  looks  miserably.  They  have  got  a  very 
good  house  and  very  well  furnished  in  Upper  Brooke  street.  Poor  Lord 
Drummond  [the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Perth,  and  one  of  the  twenty- 
four  proprietors  of  East  New  Jersey]  was  not  you  shocked  to  hear  of  his 
death.  .  I  saw  a  relation  of  his,  a  Lady  Rachel  Bruce,  in  Scotland  who 
told  me  she  was  in  mourning  for  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  I  never  was  more 
shocked  in  my  life.  I  have  wrote  to  my  mother  and  told  her  all  about  my 
dresses,  &c.  Mrs.  Smithe  is  in  town.  I  have  not  seen  her  yet,  poor  girl  I 
pity  her.  His  father  is  worse  than  nothing,  he  is  obliged  to  confine  him- 
self at  home.  Mrs.  S.  is  if  possible  more  extravagant  than  ever  on  her 
own  person.  She  has  a  very  fine  boy.  Only  think  of  Betty  Shipton's 
being  really  married  to  Major  Giles,  I  am  sure  I  never  believed  her  last 
winter  when  she  used  to  talk  so  much  about  him.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
happy  thing  poor  Mrs.  Axtell's  death,  for  she  must  have  led  a  very  disa- 
greeable life.  Pray  give  my  love  to  Mrs.  Philipse  and  Miss  Burgess  when 
you  see  them.  Poor  Dr  M.  I  am  very  sorry  for  him,  why  does  he  not 
try  the  sea?  My  best  love  to  Mrs.  Jauncey  and  all  the  family  and  believe 
me  my  dear  Aunt,  your  sincerely  affectionate  niece. 

E.  C. 

P.  S.  Pray  write  me  when  you  have  nothing  else  to  do,  you  can't 
think  how  happy  it  makes  me. 

To  Mrs.  Gore, 

New  York,  N.  America." 

Graydon  in  his  Memoirs  says  :  ''  In  the  family  of  Mr.  William  Axtell 
(of  New  York)  were   two  young  ladies,  both   of  whom  were  relations  of 
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Mrs.  Axtell  (who  was  a  daughter  of  Abraham  De  Peyster).  One  of  these, 
Miss  Shipton,  had  so  much  toleration  for  our  cause  as  to  marry  Major 
Giles  of  our  army."  Mrs.  PhiHpse,  mentioned  above,  was  Elizabeth  Rut- 
gers, who  was  married  to  Colonel  Frederick  Philipse  of  Philipse  manor,  in 
1756.  Miss  Burgess  became  Mrs.  Douglas,  and  it  was  with  her  that  Prince 
William  Henry  danced  at  the  ball  given  at  New  York  in  1782,  on  the 
Queen's  birthday.  Another  letter  of  interest  from  Lady  Cathcart  to 
Mrs.  Gore  bears  date  : 

"(London)  Jan^'  24'^  1781 
My  dear  Aunt 

I  wrote  you  by  last  opportunity,  but  as  I  have  time  I  think  I  can- 
not employ  it  better  than  in  writing  to  you,  tho'  there  is  not  the  least 
prospect  of  an  opportunity  of  sending  it.  I  hope  Mrs.  Jauncey  is  well, 
tell  her  I  saw  John  Jauncey  a  week  ago,  he  had  six  curies  of  a  side  and 
more  dressed  than  anybody  I  ever  saw,  I  am  sure  she  would  not  know 
him  again. 

I  was  at  the  drawing  room  and  ball  the  Queen's  birth-day  and  I  flatter 
myself  I  was  one  of  the  best  dressed  there.  I  had  a  pearl  coloured  satten 
trimmed  with  crape,  rolls  of  gold  and  the  finest  sable  ever  was  seen, 
beautiful  point  and  a  great  many  diamonds.  I  have  given  you  a  descrip- 
tion of  my  dress  as  I  think  it  will  amuse  you.  Mrs.  Smyth  was  there,  she 
is  almost  as  fat  as  her  mother,  I  never  saw  anything  like  it.  Pray  write 
to  me  and  tell  me  what  passes  with  you ;  is  Mrs.  Giles  in  town  and  has 
Colonel  Axtell  forgiven  her  yet,  has  he  got  a  wife?  What  has  become 
of  Miss  Burgess,  still  the  same?  Write  me  all  the  scandal  that  passes. 
I  have  not  seen  Mrs.  Montressor,  she  is  just  come  to  town.  W^e  have 
visited  one  another  but  have  never  had  the  happiness  to  meet.  Mrs. 
Burton  mamma  and  Miss  Jin  are  in  town,  they  have  taken  a  house  near 
Mrs.  Montressor's.  Pray  give  my  love  to  Andrew,  is  he  as  much  spoilt  as 
ever?  Will  you  tell  Marianna  and  Emma  [the  writer's  younger  sisters] 
that  the  mocking-bird  is  very  well  but  does  not  sing  yet. 

There  is  a  young  lady  here  that  is  just  married,  Lady  Dashwood,  who 
is  very  much  admired.  She  is  so  amazingly  like  my  sister  that  I  could  not 
help  being  very  intimate  with  (her)  tho'  I  cant  help  thinking  my  sister 
much  handsomer,  if  she  did  not  talk  such  broad  Scotch.  Mrs.  Eden  is 
very  fond  of  Ireland,  which  I  am  glad  of.  .  .  .  Pray  give  my  love  to  Mrs-. 
Kearny  and  Mrs.  Rogers,  tell  them  we  saw  a  great  deal  of  Captain  Kearny 
at  Cork.  Tell  mamma  I  have  not  forgot  the  bottle  of  salts  she  desired 
me  to  send  her,  but  am  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  send  them  by.     I 
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think  the  people  that  come  home  forget  they  are  to  go  back  again,  at 
least  they  do  not  like  to  be  put  in  mind  of  it  so  that  one  never  hears  of 
an  opportunity  till  it  is  gone  ( ! !) 

Believe  me  my  dear  Aunt  ever  vour  affectionate  niece, 

E.  C. 
Mrs.  Gore — New  York." 

Mrs.  Eden  was  Lady  Cathcart's  first  cousin,  being  Eleanor,  the  second 
daughter  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  Baronet,  of  Minto,  Scotland,  the  brother  of 
Collector  Elliot,  and  she  had  married  William  Eden,  third  son  of  Sir  Robert 
Eden  of  West  Aukland.  Miss  Gage,  to  whom  Lady  Cathcart  refers  in 
her  next  letter,  was  the  daughter  of  General  Gage,  former  commander  of 
the  British  army  in  America.     This  letter  is  dated  : 

"Albermarle  street  (London) 
June  9.      1781 
My  dear  Aunt 

We  set  out  for  Scotland  next  Wednesday,  and  as  they  talk  of  a  fleet's 
sailing  soon  for  New  York,  I  determined  to  write  and  let  my  letters  take 
their  chance.  I  know  so  well  what  a  time  a  fleet  takes  to  get  ready  after 
they  talk  of  sailing  that  I  think  it  may  ver}'  possibly  be  a  month  yet 
before  they  go.  We  mean  to  go  down  to  Scotland  with  our  own  horses, 
which  will  keep  us  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  on  the  road,  and  I  am  told  I 
shall  have  a  very  dismal  and  tiresome  journey,  but  I  rather  think  it  will 
be  quite  the  contrary  to  me  at  least,  for  as  the  country  is  new  to  me  and 
we  shall  go  in  a  phaeton,  and  the  family  follow  us  in  a  coach,  we  mean  to 
stop  and  look  at  all  the  places,  and  at  ever}'thing  that  is  worth  seeing  on 
the  road. 

I  was  not  at  the  king's  birthday,  it  was  such  a  crowd  and  so  hot  that  I 
was  advised  not  to  go  and  I  was  very  glad  of  an  excuse.  The  weather 
here  has  been  intolerably  hot  for  near  a  week  together,  so  that  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  in  the  shade  the  thermometer  was  above  84^,  and 
even  Lord  C.  was  at  last  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  full  as  hot  as 
he  ever  felt  it  at  that  season  in  America.  It  is  now  quite  cold  again  so 
that  one  could  almost  bear  a  fire.  As  to  fashions  here  I  do  not  see  a  great 
deal  of  difference,  except  they  wear  their  heads  about  two  inches  high  and 
not  very  broad,  with  two  small  curls  of  a  side,  and  their  necks  a  good  deal 
covered.  They  wear  saques  a  good  deal  and  generally  with  a  kind  of 
robin,  but  that  is  all  fancy,  always  a  little  hoop,  and  I  think  for  a  morning 
a  white  poleneze  or  a  dress  they  call  a  levete,  which  is  a  kind  of  gown  and 
petticoat  with  long  sleeves,  made  with  scarcely  any  pique  in  the  back,  and 
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wore  with  a  sash  tyed  on  the  left  side,  they  make  these  in  winter  of  white 
dimity  and  in  summer  of  muslin  with  chintz  borders. 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  Major  Bruen  is  in  such  a  good  way,  I  hope  Miss 
Morris  will  have  made  him  happy  by  this  time.  Miss  Gage  thinks  he  will 
certainly  be  accepted.  If  it  should  happen  pray  say  everything  you  can 
to  them  both  for  me.  I  am  sure  nobody  can  wish  more  sincerely  for  any- 
thing that  can  contribute  to  his  happiness  than  I  do,  but  I  cannot  help 
being  a  little  angry  with  him  for  not  having  thought  more  seriously  of  my 
friend  Miss  B.  after  the  pains  I  took  t-o  bring  it  about.  What  is  become 
of  Madame  Redazel  [Reidesel]  is  she  with  you  still  ?  I  hope  all  her  chil- 
dren are  well  and  the  general  quite  recovered.  Pray  give  my  compliments 
to  her  and  tell  her  I  long  to  see  her  in  England.  I  have  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Jauncey  and  mamma  by  this  fleet.     Believe  me  my  dear  Aunt 

Your  affectionate  niece 

E.  Cathcart." 

Mrs.  Jauncey  was  in  New  York  at  her  father's  country  seat  in  1783,  and 
her  letters  throw  much  light  upon  many  of  the  events  and  partings  prior 
to  the  final  evacuation  of  New  York  by  the  British.  January  27,  1783,  she 
writes  to  Mrs.  Gore,  in  Philadelphia:  ''Two  or  three  days  ago  I  wrote  to 
Nelly  Swift  and  began  a  letter  to  you,  but  before  I  had  half  finished,  heard 
the  commander-in-chief  and  a  good  deal  of  company  were  in  the  Bow  Room, 
and  as  you  know  I  have  my  full  share  of  curiosity,  I  was  tempted  to  leave 
off  writing  to  go  and  try  if  I  could  hear  any  news,  or  pick  up  any  anecdotes 
that  might  entertain  you." 

Sir  Guy  Carleton  was  then  the  commander-in-chief,  having  super- 
seded Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  arrived  in  New  York  May  5,  1782,  dining 
the  same  day  with  Admiral  Digby  who  was  in  command  of  the  British 
naval  forces.  Mrs.  Jauncey  further  writes  :  "  None  of  the  family  have  been 
much  in  town  this  winter.  As  my  father  was  better  he  endeavored  but 
could  not  persuade  Mrs.  Elliot  to  goto  the  Ball  on  the  Queen's  Birthnight, 
from  all  accounts  it  was  a  very  agreeable  one,  there  were  eighty  ladies, 
gentlemen  without  number,  and  everything  conducted  in  the  best  manner, 
the  rooms  well  lighted,  the  ladies  elegantly  dressed,  in  short  there  could  be 
no  fault  found.  Major  Beckwith,  one  of  Sir  Guy's  aids  (it  was  at  Head  Qrs) 
had  the  management  of  it  and  has  gained  great  credit."  Major  Beckwith 
had  been  in  the  service  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  the  private  intelligence 
papers  published  in  this  magazine  in  1883  were  believed  to  be  in  his  hand- 
writing.    He  subsequently  became  Sir  George  Beckwith,  K.  C.  B. 

Mrs.  Jciuncey  writes  of  preparations  for  leaving  the  country,  and  of  Mrs. 
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Elliot's  embarkation  in  one  of  the  admiral's  vessels,  the  Solitaire,  in  July, 
1783,  remarking,  "  The  Admiral  has  detained  it  a  fortnight  for  her  to 
get  ready.  I  believe  he  is  one  of  the  best-hearted  men  in  the  world.  I 
declare  he  was  always  a  favorite  of  mine."  She  refers  in  the  same  letter  to 
the  marriage  of  her  sister  Agnes  to  Sir  David  Carnegie,  Bart.,  whom  she 
says  has  taken  a  house  and  set  up  a  carriage  in  Edinburgh.  August  3, 
1783,  she  again  writes  to  Mrs.  Gore.  '*  Mary  [Mary  Rutherford,  who  sub- 
sequently married  General  Matthew  Clarkson]  and  I  dined  at  the  Admi- 
ral's, and  the  next  evening  (Sunday)  were  there  again  at  an  oratorio.  I  sup- 
pose you  will  exclaim  as  the  chief-justice  did,  and  wonder  what  this  world 
will  come  to — '  Mrs.  Jauncey  at  the  Admiral's  of  a  Sunday  evening  !  '  I 
choose  to  tell  you  myself  and  am  prepared  for  your  laughing  at  me  for  being 
capricious  and  changeable."  Of  the  company  entertained  at  '*  Minto," 
the  country  seat  of  the  Elliots,  at  Ninth  street  (between  Broadway  and 
the  Bowery),  we  have  picturesque  glimpses.  Mrs.  Skinner  and  her  three 
daughters  were  there  four  or  five  days  before  embarking  on  the  Solitaire 
for  Europe.  Mr.  Walter  Rutherford,  with  Mrs.  and  Miss  Rutherford,  came 
for  a  visit,  and  as  soon  as  they  departed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  White  and 
Miss  White  came  out.  Mrs.  Jauncey  states  that  Miss  White  "has  the  red 
room,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  White  have  the  best  Bow  room,  but  I  am  afraid 
they  will  not  sta}-  long  after  Mr.  White  sails,  which  he  expects  to  do  on 
Wednesday.     We  are  quite  in  the  Navy  line  at  present." 

A  little  later  on  the  Elliots  are  all  in  Europe,  and  their  property  in 
New  York  is  offered  for  sale.  Before  the  end  of  August,  1784,  Mrs. 
Jauncey  was  married  to  Admiral  Digby.  She  writes  August  18,  1784, 
from  Harley  street,  London,  to  Mrs.  Gore:  ''I  put  off  writing  until  I 
could  give  you  an  account  of  a  certain  event  which  happened  yesterday, 
and  now  I  am  so  hurried,  I  can  only  tell  you  the  house  I  am.  now  in 
was  Lord  Cathcart's,  'tis  a  very  handsome  one,  the  first  drawing-room 
furnished  with  pea  green  damask,  the  second  with  a  tabby  exactly  like 
your  gown,  in  short — house,  servants,  &c,  &c,  are  far  beyond  my  expec- 
tations, and  the  more  I  know  of  Admiral  Digby  the  better  I  like  him. 
We  set  off  early  this  morning  for  Mintern  (Admiral  Digby 's  seat  in  Dor- 
setshire) pray  write  me.  I  do  not  expect  to  be  in  London  again  for  two 
or  three  years." 

Mrs.  Digby  was  in  London,  however,  the  following  year,  and  wrote 
under  date  of  May  18,  1785,  to  Mrs.  Gore,  saying,  "  I  have  been  very  happy 
this  winter  with  Lady  Carnegie's  being  in  town.  She  really  is  very  agree- 
able and  very  happily  married,  but  Lady  Cathcart  is  much  the  handsomest. 
Lady  Carnegie  is  taller  than  I  am  and  larger  made,  and  in  the  face  thought 
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very  much  like  Mr.  Elliot.  Sir  David  is  sensible  and  good  humored,  but 
not  the  smallest  pretensions  to  beauty.  Lady  Cathcart  is  at  Shaw  Park, 
she  has  two  fine  sons,  and  my  father  writes  she  is  one  of  the  most  notable 
wives  in  Scotland.  Lord  Cathcart  is  now  on  duty  in  London.  His  sister, 
Lady  Stormont,  has  been  vastly  kind  to  me,  and  is  really  a  charming 
woman.  Sir  John,  Lady  Johnson,  and  Miss  Watts  have  been  here  all 
winter,  and  go  this  or  next  month  to  Canada.  I  met  them  all  at  a  great 
card  assembly  at  Mr.  Montressors.  I  have  at  last  seen  Mrs.  Gage,  we 
visited  all  winter  without  meeting,  she  is  better  than  she  was,  General 
Gage  is  much  recovered." 

Mrs.  Elliot  writes  frequently  to  her  sister  Mrs.  Gore,  and  the  picture 
thereby  continued  of  the  life  of  the  various  members  of  the  family  in 
England  is  rendered  bright  with  color.  July  20,  1786,  she  says:  "  We  are 
to  set  off  for  Admiral  Digby's  on  Wednesday,  and  purpose  staying  there 
some  time.  They  are  to  defer  their  jaunt  to  Scotland.  Lord  and  Lady 
Cathcart  the  children  and  Andrew,  are  all  to  visit  her  in  August,  so  that 
there  will  be  a  fine  collection  of  us.  She  is  to  take  Mary  to  the  Blanford 
Balls,  Marianne  I  mean,  who  is  as  tall  as  Mrs.  Digby  and  is  a  very  fine 
figure,  much  improved  in  her  looks,  and  never  wants  a  partner  at  a  Ball, 
which  is  saying  much  in  her  favor,  as  I  think  everywhere  a  scarcity  of 
men  is  the  complaint.  We  have  been  at  three  balls  and  one  breakfast 
since  our  arrival."  September  11,  1786,  she  writes  to  Mrs.  Gore  from 
"  Mintern,"  saying:  "We  are  at  present  with  Mrs.  Digby,  and  a  fine 
large  party  we  are,  for  Andrew  is  here  on  a  visit,  and  Lady  Cathcart,  her 
two  children  and  Miss  Cathcart,  Colonel  Digby  and  Lady  Lucy  Digby, 
their  children,  and  our  family  completely  fill  the  house.  Mrs.  Digby  is  very 
comfortably  settled.  The  Admiral  is  one  of  the  best  tempered  men  I  ever 
knew,  and  would  Mrs.  Digby  consent,  would,  I  believe,  never  leave  the 
country,  but  she  really  seems  fond  of  London,  a  great  change  in  her,  as 
she  was  to  a  fault  some  years  ago  the  contrary." 

As  the  years  rolled  on  Lady  Cathcart,  who  was  very  much  esteemed  and 
admired  by  the  royal  family,  was  dining  with  them  nearly  every  evening. 
In  1793  she  was  appointed  lady  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the  three  younger 
princesses.  She  writes  to  Mrs.  Gore,  July  14,  1793  :  ''The  King  has  been 
good  enough  to  give  me  a  charming  house  with  a  neat  little  garden,  at 
Windsor,  where  we  now  are.  The  house  is  completely  furnished,  and  is 
large  enough  to  hold  all  my  family,  and  besides  that  two  spare  rooms  for 
any  of  my  friends  that  choose  to  come  and  see  me." 


A    STUDY   OF   POLITICAL    PARTIES 

THEIR   PRINCIPLES   AS    SEEN   FROM   THEIR   PLATFORMS 

A  government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people,  will 
naturally  give  rise  to  party  spirit.  Leading  principles  of  government,  and 
not  mere  sentiment  or  opinion,  is  that  which  will  cause  a  division  of  the 
people  into  parties.  These  principles  exist  in  the  constitution  of  the 
government;  they  are  the  principles  of  nationalism  and  separatism. 

The  question  which  first  arose  and  caused  a  division  of  the  people  into 
parties  was,  How  did  the  sovereign  power  of  England  pass  to  the  colonies? 
Did  it  pass  to  the  whole  thirteen  as  one,  or  was  there  a '^  kataklasis  "  ? 
One  faction  held  that  there  was  a  ''kataklasis,"  that  at  the  time  the  thir- 
teen colonies  separated  from  Great  Britain  they  were  placed  in  a  state  of 
nature  toward  each  other.  This,  on  the  other  hand,  was  denied  by  the 
opposing  party.  They  claimed  that  the  sovereign  power  of  England 
passed  to  the  thirteen  colonies  unitedly.  A  few  quotations  will  show  the 
principles  and  positions  the  different  parties  took  in  the  convention. 

Dickinson  said  during  the  debate :  *'  The  preservation  of  the  states  in 
a  certain  degree  of  agency  is  indispensable.  The  proposed  national  system 
is  like  the  solar  system,  in  which  the  states  are  the  planets,  and  they  ought 
to  be  left  to  move  more  freely  in  their  proper  orbits."  ^ 

"The  states,"  answered  Wilson,  ''are  in  no  danger  of  being  devoured 
by  the  national  government.  .  .  .  Their  existence  is  made  essential 
by  the  great  extent  of  our  country."  When  Randolph  spoke  of  the  states 
as  being  one  nation,  Paterson  replied:  "  The  idea  of  a  national  govern- 
ment as  contradistinguished  from  a  federal  one  never  entered  into  the 
mind  of  any  of  the  states.  If  the  states  are  as  states  still  to  continue  in 
union,  they  must  be  considered  as  equals.  Thirteen  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent states  can  never  constitute  one  nation,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
states.  If  we  are  to  be  formed  into  a  nation,  the  states  as  states  must  be 
abolished,  and  the  whole  must  be  thrown  into  hotchpot,  and  when  equal 
division  is  made  there  may  be  fairly  an  equality  of  representation.  New 
Jersey  will  never  confederate  on  the  plan  before  the  committee.  I  would 
rather  subm.it  to  a  despot  than  to  such  a  fate." 

In  reply  to  what  Hamilton  had  remarked  concerning  a  strong  govern- 
ment, Wilson   said  :  "  I  am  for  a  national  government,  but  not  one  that 

*  Bancroft's  History  of  the  Formation  of  the  Constitution. 
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will  swallow  up  the  state  governments  ;  these  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
purposes  which  the  national  government  cannot  reach." 

*'  I  did  not  intend  yesterday,"  exclaimed  Hamilton,  '^  a  total  extin- 
guishment of  state  government,  but  that  a  national  government  must 
have  indefinite  sovereignty  ;  for  if  it  were  limited  at  all,  the  rivalship  would 
gradually  subvert  it.     The  states  must  retain  subordinate  jurisdictions." 

''  If  the  states,"  said  King,  ^'  retain  some  portion  of  their  sovereignty, 
they  have  certainly  divested  themselves  of  essential  portions  of  it.  If  in 
some  respects  they  form  a  confederacy,  in  others  they  form  a  nation." 
In  the  course  of  debate,  Wilson  said:  "A  citizen  of  America  is  a  citizen 
of  the  general  government,  and  is  a  citizen  of  the  particular  state  in  which 
he  may  reside.  The  general  governm.ent  is  meant  for  them  in  the  first 
capacity ;  the  state  government,  in  the  second.  Both  governments  are 
derived  from  the  people,  both  meant  for  the  people;  both,  therefore,  ought 
to  be  regulated  on  the  same  principles.  In  forming  the  general  govern- 
ment we  must  forget  our  local  habits  and  attachments,  lay  aside  our  state 
connections,  and  act  for  the  general  good  of  the  whole.  The  general 
government  is  not  an  assemblage  of  states,  but  of  individuals,  for  certain 
political  purposes ;  it  is  not  meant  for  the  states,  but  for  the  individuals 
composing  them  ;  the  individuals,  therefore,  ought  to  be  represented  in  it." 

It  was  during  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  by  the  various  states 
that  party  spirit  reached  its  height.  Even  in  some  instances,  as  in  Penn- 
sylvania, the  parties  resorted  to  violence.  This  lasted  but  a  short  time, 
however.  In  1789  the  first  platform  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Madison  and 
adopted  under  the  name  of  the  Virginia  Resolution.  The  following 
extracts  illustrate  the  principles  advocated  therein  :  ''That  this  assembly 
doth  explicitly  and  peremptorily  declare,  that  it  views  the  powers  of  the 
federal  government,  as  resulting  from  the  compact  to  which  the  states  are 
parties,  as  limited  by  the  plain  sense  and  intention  of  the  instrument  con- 
stituting that  compact,  as  no  farther  valid  than  they  are  authorized  by  the 
grants  enumerated  in  that  compact;  and  that  in  case  of  a  deliberate,  pal- 
pable, and  dangerous  exercise  of  other  powers,  not  granted  by  the  said 
compact,  the  states  who  are  parties  thereto,  have  the  right  and  are  in 
duty  bound  to  interpose,  for  arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and  for 
maintaining  within  their  respective  limits  the  authorities,  rights,  and  liber- 
ties appertaining  to  them.  That  the  general  assembly  doth  also  express 
its  deep  regret,  that  a  spirit  has  in  sundry  instances  been  manifested  by 
the  federal  government,  to  enlarge  its  powers  by  forced  constructions  of 
the  constitutional  charter  which  defines  them  ;  and  that  indications  have 
appeared  of  a  design  to  expound  certain   general   phrases  (which,  having 
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been  copied  from  the  very  limited  grant  of  powers  in  the  former  articles 
of  confederation,  were  the  less  liable  to  be  misconstrued;  so  as  to  destroy 
the  meaning  and  effect  of  the  particular  enumeration  which  necessarily 
explains,  and  limits  the  general  phrases,  and  so  as  to  consolidate  the  states 
by  degrees  into  one  sovereignty,  the  obvious  tendency  and  inevitable 
result  of  which  would  be,  to  transform  the  present  republican  system  of 
the  United  States  into  an  absolute,  or,  at  best,  a  mixed  monarchy." 

The  resolutions  of  1798  and  1799,  as  drawn  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  con- 
tained the  following  declaration  of  principle:  "That  the  several  states 
composing  the  United  States  of  America  are  not  united  on  the  principle 
of  unlimited  submission  to  their  general  government ;  but  that  by  com- 
pact under  the  style  and  title  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  amendments  thereto,  they  constituted  a  general  government  for  special 
purposes,  delegated  to  that  government  certain  definite  powers,  reserving, 
each  state  to  itself,  the  residuary  mass  of  right  to  their  own  self-govern- 
ment ;  and  that  whensoever  the  general  government  assumes  undelegated 
powers,  its  acts  are  unauthoritative,  void,  and  of  no  force;  that  to  this 
compact  each  state  acceded  as  a  state,  and  is  an  integral  party;  that  this 
government,  created  by  this  compact,  was  not  made  the  exclusive  or  final 
judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers  delegated  to  itself,  since  that  would 
have  made  its  discretion  and  not  the  constitution  the  measure  of  its 
powers  ;  but  that,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  compact  among  parties  having 
no  common  judge,  each  party  has  an  equal  right  to  judge  for  itself." 

The  Republican  platform  of  1800,  adopted  in  congressional  caucus,  sets 
forth  the  following :  ''  Opposition  to  monarchizing  its  features  by  the 
forms  of  its  administration,  with  a  view  to  conciliate  a  transition  :  first,  to 
a  president  and  senate  for  life  ;  and,  secondly,  to  an  hereditary  tenure  of 
those  offices,  and  thus  to  worm  out  the  elective  principle.  Preservation 
to  the  states  of  the  powers  not  yielded  by  them  to  the  Union,  and  to  the 
legislature  of  the  Union,  its  constitutional  share  in  division  of  powers; 
and  resistance,  therefore,  to  existing  movements  for  transferring  all  the 
powers  of  the  states  to  the  general  government,  and  all  of  those  of  that 
government  to  the  executive  branch." 

The  Democratic  platform  of  1840  declared  :  "  That  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  one  of  limited  powers,  derived  solely  from  the  Constitution,  and 
the  grants  of  power  shown  therein  ought  to  be  strictly  construed  by  all 
the  departments  and  agents  of  the  government,  and  that  it  is  inexpedient 
and  dangerous  to  exercise  doubtful  constitutional  powers."  And  in  the 
same  party's  platform  for  1856,  it  is  stated  :  "That  the  American  democ- 
racy place  their  trust  in  the  intelligence,  the  patriotism,  and  discriminat- 
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ing  justice  of  the  American  people;  that  we  regard  this  as  a  distinctive 
feature  of  our  political  creed,  which  we  are  proud  to  maintain  before  the 
world  as  a  great  moral  element  in  a  form  of  government  springing  from 
and  upheld  by  the  popular  will ;  and  we  contrast  it  with  the  creed  and 
practice  of  federalism,  under  whatever  name  or  form,  which  seeks  to  palsy 
the  will  of  the  constituents  and  which  conceives  no  imposture  too  mon- 
strous for  the  popular  credulity." 

The  following  declaration  was  embodied  in  the  Democratic  platform 
of  1864:  ''That  the  convention  does  explicitly  declare,  as  the  sense  of  the 
American  people,  that  after  four  years  of  failure  to  restore  the  Union  by 
the  experiment  of  war,  during  which,  under  the  pretense  of  a  military 
necessity  of  a  war  power  higher  than  the  Constitution,  the  Constitution 
itself  has  been  disregarded  in  every  part,  and  public  liberty  and  private 
right  alike  trodden  down,  and  the  material  prosperity  of  the  country 
essentially  impaired,  justice,  humanity,  liberty,  and  the  public  welfare 
demand  that  immediate  efforts  be  made  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  with 
a  view  to  an  ultimate  convention  of  all  the  states,  or  other  peaceable 
means,  to  the  end  that  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment  peace  may  be 
restored  on  the  basis  of  the  federal  union  of  all  the  "states. " 

The  Republican  platform  of  the  same  year  contained  this  statement : 
"That  it  is  the  highest  duty  of  every  American  citizen  to  maintain, 
against  all  their  enemies,  the  integrity  of  the  Union  and  the  paramount 
authority  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  ;  and  that, 
laying  aside  all  differences  of  political  opinions,  we  pledge  ourselves,  as 
Union  men,  animated  by  a  common  sentiment  and  aiming  at  a  common 
object,  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  aid  the  government  in  quelling, 
by  force  of  arms,  the  rebellion  now  raging  against  its  authority,  and  in 
bringing  to  the  punishment  due  to  their  crimes  the  rebels  and  traitors 
arrayed  against  it.  That  w^e  approve  the  determination  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States  not  to  compromise  with  rebels,  nor  to  offer  them 
any  terms  of  peace,  except  such  as  may  be  based  upon  an  '  unconditional 
surrender'  of  their  hostility,  and  a  return  to  their  allegiance;"     .     .     . 

In  the  Democratic  platform  of  1872,  we  find  the  following  plank  em- 
bodied :  "  That  the  original  basis  of  our  whole  political  structures  is  consent 
in  every  part  thereof.  The  people  of  each  state  voluntarily  created  their 
state,  and  the  states  voluntarily  formed  the  Union  ;  and  each  state  provided 
by  its  written  constitution  for  everything  a  state  could  do  for  the  protec- 
tion of  life,  liberty,  and  property  within  it ;  and  each  state,  jointly  with  the 
others,  provided  a  federal  union  for  foreign  and  inter-state  relations." 

The   Republican  platform   of    1876   has    the   following   declaration   of 
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principle:  "The  United  States  of  America  is  a  nation,  not  a  league.  By 
the  combined  workings  of  the  national  and  state  government,  under  their 
respective  constitutions,  the  rights  of  every  citizen  are  secured,  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  the  common  welfare  promoted."  In  1880  the  same  party 
declared  in  its  platform  :  "  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a 
supreme  law,  and  not  a  mere  contract  ;  out  of  confederate  states  it  made 
a  sovereign  nation.  Some  powers  are  denied  to  the  nation,  while  others 
are  denied  to  states;  but  the  boundary  between  the  powers  delegated 
and  those  reserved  is  to  be  determined  by  the  national  tribunals." 

The  Democratic  platform  of  the  same  year  reads  :  "  Opposition  to  cen- 
tralization and  to  that  dangerous  spirit  of  encroachment  which  tends  to 
consolidate  the  powers  of  all  the  departments  into  one,  and  thus  to  create 
a  real  despotism  ;  no  sumptuary  laws  ;  separation  of  church  and  state  for 
the  good  of  each  ;  common  schools  fostered  and  protected." 

Here  is  a  distinct  enunciation  of  the  two  principles  embodied  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
/.  e.,  the  principles  of  nationalism  and  separatism.  From  the  inception  of 
the  government  to  the  present  time  the  fundamental  principle."^  have  been 
espoused  by  the  two  great  parties,  and  from  time  to  time,  as  the  exigen- 
cies arose,  these  principles  were  placed  directly  in  issue  by  declaring  them 
in  their  respective  platforms.  Whether  these  declarations  were  in  favor 
of  a  strong  or  weak  government  ;  whether  in  favor  of  national  rights  or 
state  rights  ;  whether  in  favor  of  centralization  or  decentralization,  they 
all  rest  upon  the  fundamental  principles  of  nationalism  and  separatism. 
These  principles  are  to-day  as  alive  and  active  in  the  Constitution  ac^  they 
were  in  the  beginning.  In  illustration  of  this,  a  few  quotations  from 
articles  published  within  recent  years  by  eminent  thinkers  of  political  sci- 
ence, and  a  reference  to  the  congressional  records,  may  be  advisable. 
David  Dudley  Field,  one  of  our  foremost  jurists,  in  an  article  entitled 
"Centralization  of  the  Federal  Government"  in  the  May  number  of  the 
North  American  Review  for  1881,  shows  where  the  national  government 
has  encroached  upon  the  rights  of  the  state,  and  he  points  out,  by  means 
of  many  acts  of  congress,'the  tendency  toward  centralization.  He  says 
in  the  same  article,  after  pointing  out  and  commenting  upon  the  different 
acts  of  congress,  first,  ''  That  these  acts  are,  in  themselves,  a  displace- 
ment of  state  power  far  beyond  anything  written  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Constitution,  and  probably  far  beyond  anything  then  thought  to  be  pos- 
sible ;  "  second,  "  That  the  theory  on  which  they  rest  would,  if  carried  to 
its  logical  result,  lead  to  the  practical  absorption  in  the  general  govern- 
ment of  all  the  chief  functions  of  sovereignty." 
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In  the  October  number  of  the  North  American  Review  for  1884,  Presi- 
dent JuHus  H.  Seelye  writes  on  the  ''  Moral  Character  in  Politics,"  in  which 
he  says  :  *'  The  Democratic  party  has  taken  its  ground  upon  liberty  ;  it 
has  made  freedom  its  primary  care.  Government  with  it  has  had  the  sec- 
ondary place,  and  the  consent  of  the  governed  the  first.  From  the  out- 
set this  party  has  held  everything  subservient  to  its  own  independent  will. 
It  has  sought  only  what  it  chose,  demanding  a  self-government,  with  a 
clear  emphasis  of  the  '  self.'  The  attempted  secession  of  the  southern 
states,  which  claimed  the  right  to  set  up  for  themselves  because  they 
chose  to  have  it  thus,  was  the  consistent  application  of  the  Democratic 
principle.  The  position  of  the  Republican  party  has  been  the  exact  con- 
verse ;  its  eye  has  been  pre-eminently  on  the  law.  While  the  Democratic 
party  has  sought  for  liberty  which  should  determine  their  law,  the  Repub- 
lican party  has  looked  for  law  which  should  maintain  their  liberty." 

In  the  December  number  of  the  same  Review,  for  1886,  S.  S.  Cox  says, 
in  an  article  on  ''The  Democratic  View":  ''The  salient  creed  of  the 
Democratic  party  is  found  in  its  exposition  of  the  federal  system,  with  its 
declaration  of  limited  powers,  state  rights,  and  anti-consolidation.  JefTer- 
son  was  its  political  Copernicus.  The  civil  war  interrupted,  but  did  not 
destroy  this  exposition." 

Again,  the  congressional  records  show  that  the  same  principles  are 
maintained  by  the  different  parties  in  the  debate  upon  the  army  appro- 
priation bill  in  the  year  1879.  The  parties  took  the  same  position  they 
did  more  than  a  century  ago,  when  the  question  of  a  standing  army  arose. 
When  the  Marshall  appropriation  bill  came  up  for  debate  in  the  same 
year,  the  doctrine  of  state  sovereignty  was  revived  with  all  the  vigor  and 
force  that  the  supporters  were  capable  of  before  the  civil  war. 

This  all  tends  to  show  that  these  fundamental  principles  are  still  active 
and  alive  in  our  Constitution.  When  they  are  placed  in  issue  they  cause 
the  same  division  of  party  that  they  did  at  the  formation  of  the  govern- 
ment. They  are  formative  elements,  and  as  such  the  foundation  for  par- 
ties. Every  citizen  ought  to  thoroughly  understand  the  meaning  and 
extent  of  these  principles,  and  any  important  issue  that  may  arise  in  a 
campaign  he  should  view  from  their  standpoint,  for  the  American  govern- 
ment is  a  "  mixed  system  of  national  and  state  organization." 


Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
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1792-1854 

Among  the  clerical  characters  of  prominence  in  the  Episcopal  church 
during  the  second  quarter  of  the  present  century,  no  one  was  better 
known  than  Bishop  Wainwright,  who  was  considered  one  of  the  first 
pulpit  orators  of  his  day.  He  was  active  in  promoting  every  good  work 
outside  of  the  church  as  well  as  in,  wielded  great  social  influence,  was  a 
ripe  scholar,  and  a  devoted  lover  of  music,  contributing  largely  toward 
its  improvement  in  the  churches  of  his  denomination. 

He  was  admitted  to  deacon's  orders  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Griswold 
in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  1816,  being  then  about  twenty-four  years 
of  age.  Not  long  afterward  he  was  ordained  priest  in  Christ's  church, 
Hartford,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hobart,  and  in  1818  became  the  rector 
of  that  parish.  The  next  year  he  was  called  to  be  assistant  minister  of 
Trinity  church,  New  York,  and  was  received  with  great  favor.  Early  in 
1 82 1  he  was  assigned  to  the  rectorship  of  Grace  church.  The  Hon.  John 
A.  King  said,  ''  My  acquaintance  with  him  commenced  when  he  became 
rector  of  Grace  church.  He  had  enjoyed  the  highest  advantages  for  edu- 
cation, and  had  improved  them  most  diligently:  even  a  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  him  revealed  the  fact  that,  while  he  had  large  stores  of  general 
knowledge  at  command,  he  was  specially  an  adept  in  classical  and  polite 
literature.  He  was  decidedly  fond  of  music,  painting,  statuary,  and  every- 
thing pertaining  to  the  fine  arts,  and  his  taste  was  excellent.  His  man- 
ners, without  any  air  of  formality,  were  gentle,  graceful,  dignified,  showing 
the  highest  culture,  and  worthy  of  the  highest  office  in  the  church.  His 
discourses  in  the  pulpit  uniformly  presented  some  important  truth  or 
truths  in  elegant  style,  though  without  much  ornament  or  attempt  at 
elaboration.  His  manner,  like  his  style,  without  being  stately  or  studied, 
evinced  the  most  careful  culture;  and  it  would  not  surprise  you,  after 
listening  to  him,  to  hear  what  was  actually  the  case  that  he  had  once  been 
a  teacher  of  elocution  at  Harvard  college.  There  was  not  a  rough  point 
about  him,  and  there  was  an  admirable  harmony  of  the  outer  and  inner 
man,  of  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  even  physical  qualities.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  faultless  men  I  ever  knew,  and  withal  had  great  positive 
excellencies  ;  but  so  complete  was  the  blending  of  the  different  qualities, 
that  you   had   far   more   pleasure  in  yielding  to  the  impression  which  his 
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character  as  a  whole  made  upon  you,  than  in  resolving  it  into  its  original 
elements,  or  analyzing  its  distinctive  features.  The  bishop  was  fully  the 
medium  size,  well  proportioned,  with  regular  features,  and  an  expression 
indicative  at  once  of  benevolence  and  refinement." 

In  1834  he  was  persuaded  to  accept  the  rectorship  of  Trinity  church, 
Boston,  but  he  returned  at  the  end  of  three  years  to  New  York,  and  St. 
John's  church  henceforward  became  his  immediate  charge.  The  amount 
of  official  and  benevolent  labor  which  he  performed  was  remarkable — he 
was  one  of  the  most  active  and  industrious  of  men.  He  was  secretary  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  General  Theological  seminary  from  1828  to 
1834,  a  member  of  the  diocesan  standing  committee  the  greater  part  of 
the  same  period,  and  afterward  was  for  many  years  a  trustee  of  Trinity 
school,  a  trustee  for  the  society  for  the  Promotion  of  Religion  and  Learning 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  a  manager  and  vice-president  of  the  New  York 
Bible  and  Common  Prayer  Book  society,  a  trustee  of  the  Tract  society,  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  General  Sunday-school  Union, 
and  he  aided  materially  in  the  establishment  of  the  university  of  New 
York.  He  was  also  for  many  years  secretary  of  the  house  of  bishops.  In 
1852  he  represented  the  Episcopal  church  of  America  at  the  celebration 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  at  the  close  of  the  third  jubilee  year  of  the  ancient 
society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  He  had 
already  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Union  college  in  1823,  and 
the  same  from  Harvard  in  1825  ;  but  while  in  England  on  this  occasion 
he  was  honored  by  the  university  of  Oxford  with  the  degree  of  D.  C.  L. 

The  Rev.  T.  W.  Coit,  D.D.,  who  was  associated  with  Bishop  Wain- 
wright  in  the  preparation  of  the  standard  text  of  a  Prayer  Book,  said  : 
**  When  we  met  together  over  the  Prayer  Book,  I  expected  to  find  a  gen- 
tleman altogether  amiable  and  delightful  as  a  companion.  But  I  frankly 
confess  I  did  not  expect  to  meet  such  a  thorough  and  unsparing  zvorker. 
Why,  nothing  would  satisfy  him  short  of  a  revision  of  the  volume,  page  by- 
page,  line  by  line,  letter  by  letter,  and  figure  by  figure,  from  title  down  to 
colophon!  He  actually  read  the  entire  volume  aloud  to  me,  with  the  most 
pragmatical  precision.  It  was  my  business  to  look  over  the  authorities 
and  to  call  his  attention  to  the  slightest  variations,  and  many  a  hearty 
contest  did  we  have  over  a  comma  or  an  italic.  He  would  sometimes  do 
this  for  ten  hours  upon  a  hot  and  sleepy  summer's  day,  till  /  was  ex- 
hausted if  he  was  not." 


DISASTERS    ON    LONG    ISLAND    SOUND 

1827-1888 

A  steamboat  filled  with  passengers,  gliding  over  the  surface  of  the 
water,  forms  a  pleasant  sight  of  a  sunny  afternoon  ;  but  when  the  winds 
blow  and  the  white  foam  dashes  high,  then  is  the  time  for  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  unwavering  action.  When  one  considers  the  small  number  of 
lives  lost  in  comparison  with  those  who  travel  in  safety,  the  results  of 
navigation  are  at  once  apparent. 

One  of  the  first  disasters  on  Long  Island  sound  occurred  March  22, 
1827 — the  Oliver  EllswortJi  of  the  Hartford  line,  whose  boiler  burst  j.ust 
after  passing  the  Saybrook  light  on  her  way  to  New  York.  Stephen  Lock- 
wood  of  New  York  was  fatally  scalded  ;  a  fireman  named  Peck  and  six 
passengers  were  seriously  injured.  Among  those  on  board  who  rendered 
great  assistance  to  the  sufferers  was  the  Rev.  Gardiner  Spring,  D.D.,  of 
the  Brick  church,  New  York.  A  strong  wind  blowing  from  the  southwest 
caused  the  Ellsworth  to  roll  uncomfortably  after  the  accident,  and  she 
was  finally  towed  to  New  York  by  the  McDonotigh  of  the  same  line. 

On  Saturday,  September  11,  1830,  the  steamboat  United  States,  Captain 
Beecher,  of  the  New  Haven  line,  exploded  while  passing  through  Hell 
Gate.  The  United  States  was  approached  by  the  Citize7i  and  the  Hell 
Gate  ferryboat.  Mr.  Woodruff,  superintendent  of  the  penitentiary  on 
Blackwell's  Island,  starting  out  in  his  own  boat,  picked  Mr.  Ephraim 
Wooster,  sixty  years  old,  a  merchant  of  Derby,  Connecticut,  out  of  the 
water  and  carried  him  to  his  own  house,  where  he  died  in  fifteen  minutes. 
Hiram  N.  Clark  was  supposed  to  have  been  drowned  ;  while  a  fireman,  the 
colored  hands,  and  a  waiter-boy  were  fatally  scalded. 

On  May  14,  1831,  at  midnight,  the  steamboat  Chancellor  Livingston  of 
the  New  York  and  Providence  line,  coming  out  of  New  Haven,  struck  the 
George  Washington  when  off  Stratford,  carrying  away  the  guard-rail  and 
killing  the  second  engineer.  The  captains  being  down-stairs,  both  boats 
were  in  charge  of  the  pilots.  The  Washington  sunk  in  forty-five  minutes 
after  the  passengers,  sixty  in  number,  thirty  thousand  dollars  in  specie, 
and  much  small  freight  had  been  transferred  to  the  Livingston.  Tw@ 
passengers  were  drowned. 

January  13,  1840,  on  a  cold  winter's  day,  the  Lexingto7t  left  New  York 
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at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  At  half-past  seven  o'clock,  when  off 
Eaton's  Neck,  smoke  was  discovered  and  an  alarm  sounded.  The  boat 
was  on  fire,  the  woodwork  near  the  forward  deck  having  ignited  from  the 
machinery.  Intense  fear  prevailed.  Captain  Childs  ordered  the  hands  to 
the  buckets,  and  turned  the  boat  toward  Long  Island.  The  life-boats  were 
low^ered,  but  one  was  lost,  aiTd  two  were  swamped  by  the  motion  of  the 
vessel.  The  flames  in  the  centre  cut  off  communication  from  either  end  of 
the  steamer,  and  when  within  two  miles  of  the  shore  the  engines  suddenly 
stopped.  A  pile  of  cotton  bales  lying  upon  the  deck  were  thrown  over- 
board. Upon  these  some  of  the  passengers  jumped,  while  others  remained 
hanging  to  the  railings  to  perish  in  the  flames  as  the  Lexington  drifted 
back  into  the  sound.  Those  on  the  bales  pulled  out  cotton  which  they 
stuffed  into  their  breasts  to  keep  from  freezing.  Out  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  passengers  four  survivors  lived  to  tell  the  story  :  they  were  Captain 
Charles  Hilliard,  formerly  of  the  Mississippi ;  Captain  Manchester,  the 
pilot  of  the  Lexington  ;  Charles  Smith,  a  fireman — all  of  whom  were  picked 
up  by  the  sloop  Merchant  at  eleven  o'clock  the  next  morning — and  David 
Crowley  who  was  miraculously  saved  after  drifting  on  a  cotton  bale  two 
days  and  three  nights,  reaching  the  shore  at  Riverhead  in  an  exhausted  con- 
dition, and  attracted  by  a  light  in  the  window  of  a  farmhouse,  felling  faint- 
ing at  the  door.  Mr.  Crowley  until  recently  was  the  mate  of  the  Massachu- 
setts, Eighteen  thousand  dollars  in  specie  and  seventy  thousand  dollars 
in  bills  were  lost  on  the  Lexington.  Fifteen  thousand  dollars  were  found 
in  the  pocket  of  David  Green,  agent  of  the  ''  Minot  Shoe  Company  "  of 
Philadelphia,  whose  body  was  discovered  in  a  life-boat  frozen  in  the  cove 
at  Stony  brook. 

On  Friday,  November  27,  1846,  a  terrible  disaster  happened  to  the 
Atlantic.  The  Atlantic,  spoken  of  at  the  time  as  the  ''  superb  steamer," 
was  a  new  boat  and  began  running  early  in  that  summer.  It  was  owned 
by  the  "  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad  Company,"  and  valued  at  one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars.  It  was  during  one  of  the  most  severe 
gales  ever  experienced  on  the  sound  that  t\\Q  Atlantic,  due  at  New  London 
at  ten  o'clock  Thursday  evening,  did  not  arrive  until  two  o'clock  on  Friday 
morning,  which  on  this  year  was  Thanksgiving  day.  Starting  out  of  New 
London  with  seventy  passengers  for  New  York,  it  had  scarcely  got  out- 
side of  the  harbor  when  all  were  startled  by  an  explosion — a  heavy  lurch 
of  the  sea  had  burst  the  steam-chest,  rendering  the  engines  useless.  Cap- 
tain Dustan  ordered  the  anchor  to  be  cast,  which  proving  insufificient 
another  was  dropped  to  the  bottom  ;  still  the  Atlantic,  driven  by  the 
roaring  winds,  continued  to  drift,  when  a  third  anchor,  heavily  spiked  and 
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attached  to  a  strong  cable,  was  thrown  overboard.  The  smoke-stack  and 
paddle-boxes  were  now  cut  away,  and  it  seemed  probable  for  a  while  that 
the  boat  would  be  held  in  its  position  ;  but  a  sudden  wave  with  a  terrific 
roar  of  wind  burst  the  cable,  and  again  the  steamer  was  at  the  mercy  of 
the  gale.  The  steamboat  Mohegan,  from  New  York,  arriving  at  New 
London  at  eight  o'clock,  having  discharged  her  passengers,  started  out  to 
the  relief  of  the  Atlantic,  and  after  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  render 
assistance  returned  to  New  London.  The  Massachusetts — drawn  by  the 
distress  signals — had  gone  toward  the  Atlantic,  but  thinking  her  passen- 
gers had  been  taken  off  by  the  Mohegan,  went  on  her  way.  The  Atlantic 
drifted  twenty-two  miles  in  the  wake  of  the  gale,  and  at  eleven  o'clock 
the  next  morning  was  driven  with  great  force  on  the  rocks  of  Fisher's 
Island.  As  the  boat  struck,  the  promenade  deck  fell,  killing  one-half  of  the 
passengers,  who  were  either  crushed,  buried,  or  frozen,  while  the  boat 
was  dashed  to  pieces.  Another  effort  to  rescue  those  who  survived  was 
made  at  this  time  by  the  fishing-smack  Planet,  manned  by  fifteen  fisher- 
men ;  the  smack  was  wrecked,  while  the  fishermen  reached  the  shore  with 
great  difficulty. 

Doors  and  shutters  had  been  made  into  rafts,  while  each  of  the  pas- 
sengers, with  a  life-preserver,  stood  covered  by  blankets,  bedding,  etc. 
Those  who  escaped  with  their  lives  climbed  over  the  rocks  and  found  refuge 
in  the  farmhouse  of  Mr.  Winthrop,  a  mile  from  the  shore.  At  three 
o'clock  Friday  afternoon  all  that  remained  of  the  Atlantic  was  the  engine, 
walking-beam,  shaft,  and  wheels — one  of  the  boilers  being  blown  some 
distance  from  the  engine.  The  upright  beam  remained  on  the  wn-eck,  with 
the  bell  rung  by  the  wind.  Forty-five  persons  perished,  including  the 
captain.  Among  them  were  Dr.  Haslin-,  United  States  navy.  Lieutenant 
Norton,  United  States  army,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Armstrong,  secretary  of  the 
American  Board  of  Missions.  The  funeral  services  of  Captain  Dustan  on 
Staten  Island  are  spoken  of  as  being  peculiarly  impressive.  Mr.  Gould, 
agent  of  the  Adams  Express  Company,  encased  a  large  sum  in  bank-bills 
in  a  barrel,  which  was  thrown  overboard  ;  the  barrel  was  found  three  miles 
away,  and  the  money  recovered.       * 

On  September  8,  1853,  the  Bay  State  left  Fall  River  with  one  hundred 
and  sixty  passengers.  When  off  Black  Rock,  between  Bridgeport  and 
New  Haven,  the  crank-pin  broke,  and,  falling  upon  the  boiler,  in  the  next 
revolution  caused  an  escape  of  steam.  Some  of  the  passengers  escaped 
injury  by  climbing  out  of  the  stateroom  windows,  but  others,  rushing  into 
the  saloon,  were  scalded.  Captain  Browne  caused  distress  rockets  to  be 
sent  off,  when  the  Connecticut  came  alongside  and  took  off  the  passengers, 
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the  Bay  State  remaining  at  New  Haven.  Among  the  passengers  were  the 
family  of  Mr.  W.  F.  De  Wolfe  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  comprising  ten  per- 
sons, five  of  whom  were  scalded:  Mrs.  De  Wolfe;  Miss  Eliza  De  Wolfe, 
age  i6  ;  Miss  Charlotte  De  Wolfe,  age  14  ;  Miss  Mary  De  Wolfe,  age  10; 
Miss  Maria  De  Wolfe,  age  8.  Two  daughters.  Misses  Charlotte  and  Maria, 
died  the  next  day  at  the  city  hospital.  The  other  scalded  passengers 
were  Mr.  Wilson  and  Miss  Doremus  of  New  York,  Miss  Haven  of  Fall 
River,  Mr.  J.  E.  Abbott  of  Boston,  Charlotte  Snow  and  Mr.  T.  Warren 
of  Dartmouth,  Mass.  Miss  Haven  and  Mr.  Abbott  were  taken  to  the 
Astor  House,  the  others  were  sent  to  the  city  hospital.  Fortunately 
two  physicians  were  on  the  Bay  State,  Dr.  Howe  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Dr.  C.  V.  Beemis  of  Medford,  Massachusetts,  whose  timely  aid  greatly 
alleviated  the  pain  of  the  sufferers. 

On  the  morning  of  April  3,  1855,  the  propeller  Charles  Osgood,  Captain 
Smith,  running  between  New  York  and  Norwich,  took  fire  near  Throgg's 
Neck.  The  deck  being  loaded  with  cotton  and  inflammable  materials, 
forward  of  the  engine,  caused  the  flames  to  dart  upward,  giving  a  bright 
light  in  the  darkness.  The  steamers  Plymouth  Rock  and  Bay  State  coming 
up  sent  six  streams  of  water  on  the  fire,  which  was  subdued  in  two  hours. 
The  propeller  lost  her  masts,  sails,  and  freight  on  deck. 

On  July  26,  1856,  the  Empire  State,  leaving  Fall  River  at  a  quarter  past 
seven  o'clock,  touched  at  Newport  and  proceeded  on  her  way  to  New 
York.  When  opposite  the  revolving  light  at  Point  Judith,  the  steam 
chimney  burst  on  the  starboard  side,  admitting  the  steam  to  the  deck. 
Captain  Brayton  immediately  anchored  the  boat,  and,  getting  up  steam 
in  the  other  boiler,  returned  to  Fall  River  where  the  passengers,  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  in  number,  were  placed  on  board  the  State  of  Maine. 
In  the  explosion  a  fireman  was  blown  overboard  and  lost,  while  six 
persons  were  fatally  scalded,  including  the  third  engineer,  fireman,  head- 
waiter,  and  bartender. 

August  14,  1857,  on  a  bright  starlight  night,  the  Metropolis  sailing 
from  Fall  River  was  between  Falkland  Island  and  New  Haven  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning;  Captain  BrovVti  having  retired  the  boat  was  under 
the  charge  of  the  first  pilot,  William  H.  Lewis,  who  descried  the  head- 
light of  the  propeller  J.  W.  Harris,  Captain  Leonard  Smith,  approaching 
at  a  point  ''  heads  on."  The  sail  of  the  propeller  being  spread,  it  was 
mistaken  for  a  schooner  and  allowed  to  course  to  the  leeward.  The  boats 
collided,  the  Metropolis  striking  the  Harris  between  the  masts  and  sinking 
it  in  a  very  few  minutes.  The  engines  of  the  Metropolis  were  immedi- 
ately reversed  and  her  boats  lowered.     The  Harris  belonged  to  the  New 
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York,  New  London  and  Norwich  line.  Besides  carrying  a  number  of  pas- 
sengers, it  had  a  valuable  cargo  of  groceries,  provisions,  dry  goods,  and 
iron.  Most  of  the  passengers,  who  had  been  seated  on  the  deck,  had  re- 
tired to  their  berths.  Out  of  twenty-seven  persons  sixteen  were  drowned  ; 
among  them  were  three  little  children  of  Captain  Smith. 

On  January  3,  1859,  ^^e  C.  Vanderbilt  left  New  York  at  four  o'clock, 
and  proceeding  orr  her  way  was  overtaken  during  the  night  by  a  gale 
accompanied  by  a  heavy  snowfall.  On  passing  Saybrook  it  was  impossible 
to  discern  any  other  light.  Running  at  a  slow  rate  of  speed  the  lead  was 
cast  at  intervals,  and  yet  when  it  was  thought  that  the  steamer  was  at 
"  Bartlett's  Reef  Light  "  no  response  was  heard,  while  the  soundings 
showed  that  the  steamer  had  gone  from  thirty  to  ten  fathoms  of  water. 
The  anchor  was  now  cast,  but  by  the  force  of  the  wind  was  dragged  on 
the  bottom.  In  a  short  time  the  passengers  were  startled  by  a  jar,  when 
it  was  found  the  Vanderbilt  had  run  ashore  on  the  west  extremity  of  Fish- 
er's Island,  and  within  three  hundred  yards  of  Race  Point,  a  spot  most 
dreaded  by  sound  pilots  during  a  storm.  Fortunately  the  "  point  "  was 
not  struck.  A  hawser  was  sent  ashore  and  the  boat  was  made  fast  to  a 
rock.  The  passengers,  whose  fears  had  been  quelled  by  the  officers,  were 
now  obliged  to  wait  until  daylight,  three  weary  hours,  when  all  were  sent 
ashore  in  boats.  A  solitary  wooden  house  stood  upon  the  shore ;  it  was 
the  government  life-saving  station,  where  all  were  sent.  A  fire  was  kin- 
dled, and  provisions,  water,  cooking  utensils,  mattresses,  blankets,  etc.,  were 
brought  from  the  boat.  The  entire  day  was  passed  in  a  room  fourteen 
by  twenty  feet,  where  seventy-one  passengers  and  twenty  waiters  and 
attaches  of  the  boat  all  crowded  together.  When  night  came  the  lamps 
were  lighted,  and  Mr.  Vincent  CoUyer  of  New  York,  after  returning  thanks 
for  the  safe  delivery  of  the  passengers,  asked  that  "  Old  Hundred  "  be  sung, 
in  which  all  joined. 

On  the  following  morning  each  passenger  went  out  clad  in  a  blanket 
marked  "■  Vanderbilt,''  and  entering  wagons  and  ox-teams  were  taken  over 
the  barren  hills  covered  with  snow,  while  the  calm,  silent  waters  of  the 
sound  broke  against  the  shore.  Proceeding  a  distance  of  six  miles  to  West 
Harbor,  where  Captain  Frazee  had  provided  two  fishing-smacks,  the  discom 
fited  passengers  were  taken  to  Stonington. 

On  October  24,  1859,  ^"^^  Long  Island,  plying  between  New  York  and 
Norwalk,  struck  on  the  rocks  and  sunk  near  Sands  Point.  TYi^  Mayflower, 
Captain  Wood,  passing  at  the  time  on  her  trip  to  Oyster  Bay,  took  off  the 
passengers,  who  framed  a  set  of  complimentary  resolutions  to  Captain 
Wood.     On  October  31,  1859,  ^^e  Traveller  of  the  New  Haven  line,  on  her 
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way  through  the  sound,  came  in  collision  with  an  unknown  schooner  off 
Throgg's  Neck,  and  was  so  injured  as  to  be  unable  to  proceed.  The  next 
morning  the  passengers  were  brought  to  New  York  by  the  Elm  City.  On 
November  2,  1859,  t^*^  days  later,  the  Champion,  running  in  the  place  of 
the  Traveller,  collided  with  the  propeller  Albatross  of  the  Providence  line. 
It  was  at  half-past  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  Champion,  on  her  way 
to  this  city,  met  the  Albatross  off  Matinicock  Point,  and  notwithstanding 
the  signals,  endeavoring  to  cross  the  bows  of  the  propeller,  was  struck 
in  the  port  bow  forward  of  the  smoke-stack,  and  cut  down  to  the  water's 
edge.  The  Albatross,  taking  the  passengers  aboard,  towed  the  Champion 
to  Red  Spring  Beach  (Glen  Cove),  half  a  mile  to  the  westward,  where  she 
sunk  in  ten  feet  of  water.  Three  lives  were  lost — two  passengers  and  a 
fireman  ;  one  of  the  passengers  was  Mr.  George  Steele,  a  well-known 
merchant  of  New   Haven. 

On  the  morning  of  December  29,  1865,  at  half-past  one  o'clock,  the 
depot  at  Groton,  Connecticut,  took  fire  and  was  entirely  destroyed,  with 
thirty-six  empty  and  loaded  cars,  involving  a  loss  of  one  million  and  a  half 
of  dollars.  The  Commonwealth,  Captain  J.  W.  Williams,  lay  at  the  end  of  the 
wharf,  heavily  loaded  with  freight.  It  being  low  tide,  it  was  impossible  to 
move  the  steamer  from  the  flames  which,  igniting  in  the  bow,  soon  spread 
the  entire  length  of  the  boat,  the  hands  barely  escaping  with  their  lives. 
The  loss  of  the  favorite  Commonwealth  was  long  regretted  by  the  travelling 
public.  Strange  to  say,  in  just  one  year  to  a  day  the  same  company  were 
destined  to  lose  another  steamer.  December  27,  1866,  the  Commodore^ 
Captain  Curtis,  left  New  York  with  one  hundred  passengers,' and  a  cargo 
of  drugs,  merchandise,  leather,  etc.,  valued  at  $300,000.  Certainly  no  one 
thought  it  would  be  its  last  trip.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  boat 
encountered  a  terrific  gale  off  "  Stratford  light."  Plunging  upon  the 
waves,  and  shaking  in  every  part,  the  Co7nmodore  perfectly  obeyed  her 
helm  until  off  the  ''  Cornfield  light  ship,"  when  in  the  fury  of  the  gale  it 
became  unmanageable.  A  terrible  gust  of  wind  stove  in  the  bulwarks, 
another  swept  the  decks  of  the  cargo,  another  caused  the  smoke-stack  to 
fall,  the  lamps  crashed,  while  the  furniture,  tables,  and  almost  everything 
movable  in  the  saloon,  hall,  staterooms,  and  cabins  were  broken.  The 
stoves  fell  over,  scattering  the  coals,  when  the  excitement  was  raised  to  a 
higher  pitch  by  the  cry  of  fire.  Fire  had  ignited,  but  was  quickly  extin- 
guished. A  dense  snow-storm  prevailed.  Many  passengers  were  on  their 
knees  in  various  parts  of  the  saloon,  others  were  clad  in  life-preservers. 
The  deck-hands,  thinking  it  was  impossible  to  save  the  boat,  and  obtaining 
whiskey,  all  joined  in  a  boisterous  carousal,  though  they  were  offered  sums 
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ranging  from  five  to  twenty-five  dollars  to  continue  their  work  at  the 
pumps.  Passengers  seizing  the  pumps  kept  out  the  water,  while  Lieuten- 
ant Noyes  of  the  United  States  navy,  calling  the  passengers  to  his  assist- 
ance, seized  hold  of  one  of  the  deck-hands,  and,  holding  him  to  the  floor, 
threatened  that  all  should  be  tied  if  their  carousals  did  not  cease.  So  for 
two  hours  the  Couiviodore  tossed  on  the  wnnd  and  waves,  until  finally  it 
ran  against  the  sand-bar  at  "  Horton's  Point  Light-House,"  Long  Island, 
where  it  drifted  into  the  bay  two  miles  west  of  the  light-house,  and  the 
anchor  was  thrown.  While  the  wind  increased  in  violence,  the  boat,  leak- 
ing badly,  stood  until  morning,  when  the  passengers  drenched  to  the  skin 
were  landed  in  boats.  All  returned  to  New  York  by  the  Long  Island 
railroad. 

On  the  night  of  July  2,  1868,  during  a  dense  fog  the  State  of  New  York 
of  the  Hartford  line  collided  with  the  City  of  Boston  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Connecticut  river.  The  City  of  Boston  was  struck  just  forward  of  the 
wheel-house,  which  with  a  large  portion  of  the  upper  works,  including  five 
staterooms,  w^as  carried  away.  The  boiler,  displaced,  fell  overboard,  which 
causing  the  boat  to  careen,  fortunately  raised  the  ruptured  part  out  of  the 
water.  On  the  State  of  New  York  eight  emigrants  huddled  in  the  bow 
were  fatally  scalded  b}'  the  escaping  steam. 

On  November  22,  1871,  the  City  of  Nezu  London  of  the  New  York  and 
Norwich  line  was  proceeding  up  the  Thames  river  at  half-past  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  v\-hen  fire  was  seen  coming  up  through  the  ventilators, 
which  being  quickly  extinguished  the  anchor,  thrown  overboard,  was 
again  hoisted,  and  the  boat  proceeded  on  her  course.  But  just  abreast  of 
Poquetaniock  cove,  three  miles  below  the  city,  flames  again  burst  forth 
from  some  cotton  bales.  The  pumps  were  once  more  started,  sending  out 
three  streams  of  water ;  the  flames  spread  with  such  rapidity  that  Captain 
Brown  ordered  the  boat  to  be  beached,  and  the  engineer  discovered  it 
impossible  to  start  the  engine,  while  the  passengers  found  the  life-pre- 
servers inaccessible.  Passengers  and  crew  then  threw  themselves  over- 
board and  clung  to  such  portions  of  the  cargo  or  wreck  as  they  found 
floating  in  the  water.  Those  able  to  swim  reached  the  shore  without 
much  dififlculty,  while  others  were  picked  up  by  boats  and  carried  to  the 
neighboring  farmhouses.  The  wreck  drifted  down  the  river  to  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  below  Halden's  Island,  when  it  was  abandoned.  Twelve  lives 
were  lost,  among  them  C.  B.  Rogers,  a  well-known  manufacturer  of  Nor- 
wich, William  T.  Norton,  and  Harrison  Aldrich  ;  also  Matthew  Baker, 
engineer,  and  Harry  Dugan,  steward. 

On   August  30,  1872,  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  the  propeller  Metis  of 
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the  New  York  and  Providence  line  was  run  into  by  the  schooner  Nettie 
Gushing,  off  Watch  Hill,  Rhode  Island.  The  Metis  at  the  time  of  the  col- 
lision was  under  the  charge  of  the  pilot,  W.  W.  Palmer,  who  made  every 
effort  to  avoid  the  schooner,  but  which  approaching  struck  the  Metis  for- 
ward of  the  gangway,  and,  as  it  afterward  proved,  cut  her  to  the  water's 
edge.  After  an  examination,  during  which  the  Stonington  came  alongside, 
it  was  thought  no  damage  had  been  done,  so  both  boats  proceeded  on  their 
way;  but  in  half  an  hour,  at  four  o'clock  A.  M.,  the  engineer  of  the  Metis 
reported  the  boat  to  be  fast  making  water.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
reach  the  shore,  five  miles  distant,  but  the  bows  of  the  Metis  sunk.  The 
passengers,  all  of  whom  had  put  on  life-preservers,  ran  wildly  about ;  the 
scene  was  one  of  utter  confusion.  Captain  Burton  ordered  the  boats  to 
be  lowered,  one  of  which  swamped.  The  distress-signal  brought  along- 
side the  revenue  cutter  Moccasin  and  the  yacht  Julia  from  Watch  Hill. 
Captain  Loper's  yacht,  the  Josie,  also  came  out  from  Stonington.  All 
succeeded  in  picking  up  a  number  of  passengers  out  of  the  water,  some 
of  whom  had  jumped  overboard.  As  the  Metis  sunk,  the  upper  deck 
parted  from  the  boat,  and  serving  as  a  raft  held  a  large  number  of  the 
passengers  who  had  climbed  upon  it  out  of  the  water.  This  deck  raft  after 
tossing  for  four  hours  on  the  waves,  some  being  washed  overboard,  finally 
reached  the  shore,  where  it  was  broken  in  pieces  on  the  rocks,  killing  or 
drowning  a  number  of  people.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  passen- 
gers one  hundred  and  seven  were  saved.  Among  those  lost  were  Mrs. 
Howard,  wife  of  Mr.  Howard  of  Sharon  Springs — the  couple  had  been  mar- 
ried but  two  days  and  were  on  their  wedding  journey  ;  Mrs.  Sheridan,  wife 
of  E.  H.  Sheridan  of  the  Globe  theatre,  Boston  ;  and  two  little  boys,  six 
and  a  half  and  eight  years  old,  sons  of  E.  H .  Wierum  of  Brooklyn.  The  boys 
were  in  charge  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Adams,  an  uncle,  who,  placing  a  life-preserver 
on  each  of  them  atid  on  himself,  holding  firmly  on  each,  jumped  overboard. 
The  boys  died  in  a  short  time ;  Mr.  Adams,  after  being  in  the  water  for 
several  hours,  was  finally  rescued  by  one  of  the  life-boats. 

September  28,  1878,  the  Adelphia,  running  between  New  York  and 
Norwalk,  exploded  her  boiler  while  passing  Gregory's  Point  on  her  way  to 
the  city.  Eight  persons  were  killed,  including  Mrs.  Eunice  C.  Boole,  wife 
of  Rev.  W.  H.  Boole,  pastor  of  the  Methodist  church  at  South  Norwalk. 

June  II,  1880,  the  Narragansett,  en  route  to  New  York,  collided  with 
the  Stonington  of  the  same  line,  during  a  dense  fog,  off  the  Cornfield  light. 
The  Narragansett  was  struck  on  the  starboard  side  just  forward  the  wheel- 
house,  exploding  her  gas-tank  in  the  collision,  setting  fire  to  the  boat. 
The  light  of  the  fire  illumined  the  surrounding  locality,  so  that  many  who 
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had  jumped  or  fallen  into  the  water  were  rescued  while  clinging  to  furni- 
ture or  parts  of  the  wreck.  The  boats  of  the  Narragansett,  lowered  under 
the  direction  of  Captain  Young,  carried  the  women  and  children  aboard 
the  Stonington.  The  City  of  New  York  and  the  Providence  coming  along 
also  sent  boats  and  life-rafts  to  the  scene.  Of  the  three  hundred  passen- 
gers twenty-five  lives  were  lost,  the  saddest  incident,  perhaps,  befalling 
Mrs.  A.  P.  Dix  of  Brooklyn,  who  entered  one  of  the  boats  with  a  nurse 
and  three  children  and  the  boat  capsizing,  all  were  thrown  into  the  water. 
Mrs.  Dix  and  another  lady  were  rescued,  though  the  rest  of  the  party  were 
drowned. 

On  June  28,  1880,  the  Seawanhaka  was  proceeding  up  the  East  river, 
and  when  off  Randall's  Island,  flames  caused  by  spontaneous  combustion 
suddenly  took  possession  of  the  steamer  with  lightning  rapidity.  The 
passengers  gathered  in  the  bow,  while  Captain  Smith,  badly  burned  about 
the  hands  and  face,  ran  the  boat  on  the  sunken  meadows  where  most  of 
the  passengers  escaped.  Fifteen  lives  were  lost  by  the  disaster,  including 
Rev.  Dr.  Diller,  an  aged  clergyman,  rector  of  Saint  Luke's  Protestant 
Episcopal  church,  Brooklyn ;  also  Mamie  Beach,  the  two  year  old  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Judge  Beach  of  Glen  Cove. 

On  January  i,  1882,  New  Year's  night  a  dense  snow  was  falling  as  the 
Newport,  detained  by  the  storm,  left  Fall  River  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  started  for  New  York,  the  engagements  of  several  theatrical 
companies  on  board  making  the  journey  imperative.  When  off  Point 
Judith,  the  schooner  Sarah  W.  Clark  struck  the  Newport,  displacing  the 
boiler,  and  making  an  *'ugly  gash,"  sunk  immediately.  The  crew,  probably 
abandoning  the  schooner  after  the  collision,  were  all  lost.  In  June,  1883, 
the  Granite  State  of  the  New  York  and  Hartford  line,  after  passing 
through  the  sound  turned  up  the  Connecticut  river,  and  while  stopping 
at  Goodspeed's  Landing  a  fire  burst  out  so  quickly  that  it  was  nec- 
essary to  slide  the  passengers  down  an  awning ;  three  persons  were  lost, 
while  the  boat  drifting  down  the  river  burned  like  tinder.  March  i, 
1886,  during  the  gale  that  lasted  several  days,  the  Idlew ild  st3.rtQd  in  the 
afternoon  on  its  usual  trip  from  this  city,  but  was  forced  to  find  a  shelter  in 
the  harbor  at  Cold  Spring.  At  two  o'clock  next  morning,  the  wind  having 
moderated,  it  started  across  the  sound  for  Bridgeport.  Again  overtaken 
by  the  gale,  and  a  fierce  snow-storm,  it  suddenly  ran  aground  just  below 
Bridgeport.  Captain  Clark  ordered  the  passengers  into  the  life-boats  ;  but 
one  boat's  party,  contrary  to  his  orders,  cutting  the  davits,  started  forth  in 
the  storm,  all  of  whom  were  lost.  March  31,  1886,  t\\Q  Capital  City  {iov- 
merly  the  City  of  Hartford),  Captain  Russell,  proceeding  slowly  through  a 
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dense  fog  to  this  city,  ran  aground  at  Rye  Neck.  The  pilot,  who  had  lost 
his  bearing,  thought  he  was  at  Captain's  Island.  The  steamer,  running 
since  1853,  became  a  total  wreck.  February  10,  1887,  the  Waterbury, 
Captain  Brooks,  of  the  Bridgeport  line,  collided  in  a  fog  with  an  unknown 
schooner,  which,  tearing  away  the  woodwork  and  a  portion  of  the  pilot- 
house, broke  two  staterooms.  Anchoring  off  Whitestone,  the  steering  gear 
was  repaired,  and  the  steamer  proceeded  on  toward  its  destination.  March 
19,  1887,  the  Idlewild  sunk  i\\Q  schooner^.  W,  Thompson  dit  Willet's  Point; 
the  schooner's  captain,  Matthew  Keenan,  being  killed  by  a  blow  on  the 
head  by  a  splinter.  The  crew,  thrown  into  the  water,  were  rescued  by  the 
steamer's  boats.  May  14,  1887,  early  in  the  morning,  the  Empire  State 
burned  while  lying  at  the  wharf  at  Bristol.  The  old  Empire  State  was 
built  in  1848,  burned  the  same  year,  and  was  rebuilt  in  1849,  '^"^  placed 
on  the  Fall  River  line,  a  sister-boat  to  the  Bay  State,  being  then  the 
second  fastest  of  any  of  the  sound  steamers. 

December  30,  1888,  the  mammoth  steamer  Bristol,  Captain  Davis,  of 
the  Old  Colony  line,  burned  at  the  dock  at  Newport,  and  was  a  total 
loss.  The  Bristol  had  arrived  from  New  York  at  half-past  two  o'clock, 
A.  M.,  and  having  landed  all  her  freight  and  Fall  River  and  Boston  passen- 
gers, a  few  Newport  passengers  remained,  with  their  personal  baggage.  At 
half-past  six  o'clock,  just  as  the  last  train  was  leaving  the  depot,  fire  was 
discovered  on  the  steamer  and  an  alai^m  sounded.  The  fire  started  near 
the  kitchen  and  spread  with  great  rapidity.  Streams  of  water  were  thrown 
upon  the  steamer  by  the  Newport  fire  department,  also  several  tugs,  with  no 
effect.  At  quarter-past  eight  o'clock  the  great  hog-frame  fell  in.  An  effort 
was  now  made  to  draw  her  from  the  wharf,  but  she  had  settled  on  the 
bottom.  The  Bristol  and  its  twin  the  Providence,  both  costing  two  and 
a  half  millions,  were  built  in  1866  at  Webb's  shipyard  on  the  East  river. 
The  Merchants'  Steamship  Company  failed,  and  reorganized  as  the  Narra- 
gansett  Steamship  Company,  when  James  Fisk,  Jr.,  became  the  nominal 
owner.  Portraits  of  Fisk  and  Gould  were  hung  in  the  saloons,  while  the 
officers  and  crew  put  on  uniforms,  which  custom  was  then  adopted  by 
nearly  every  steamboat  company. 
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THE    CAPTURE    OF    NEW   YORK 

BY    COLONEL    STEPHEN    KEMBLE    OF    THE    BRITISH    ARMY 

Sunday,  Sept.  15th,  1776.  About  9  in  the  morning  tlie  Reserve,  33d 
and  42d  Regiments  excluded,  embarked  in  Fiat-Boats  in  Newton  Creek. 
The  rest  of  the  Army  marched  to  the  point  of  land  opposite  to  Kipp's  Bay 
and  embarked  there;  the  1st  brigade  and  71st  excepted,  who  were  left 
at  Hell  Gate.  About  12  the  whole  first  Landing  pulled  to  the  shore, 
consisting  of  the  Reserve  and  Donop's  corps,  covered  by  two  40  gun  ships 
and  three  frigates,  whose  fire  was  both  terrible  and  pleasing,  and  so  terrible 
to  the  Rebels  that  they  dare  not  come  within  half  a  mile  of  the  shore 
instead  of  defending  their  lives  on  the  shore.  As  we  were  going  on  shore 
we  saw  a  party  of  about  500  Rebels,  who  were  marching  in  great  haste  to 
take  possession  of  their  works  in  the  rear  of  Stuyvesant's  house  ;  suppose 
them  to  be  the  people  that  afterwards  fell  in  with  the  Hessians. 

The  Light  infantry  landed  upon  the  right  of  the  Bay,  got  up  a  rock,  the 
grenadiers,  &c.,  in  it ;  the  light  infantry  took  possession  of  the  Post  on 
their  right ;  the  grenadiers,  33d  and  42d  marched  through  to  Inclenberg 
Hill,  and  the  Hessians  to  the  left,  where  they  met  with  a  party  of  the 
Rebels,  of  whom  they  killed  30  or  40,  and  took  about  60  prisoners.  The 
grenadiers  met  with  a  small  party  and  exchanged  a  few  shot,  Maj.-Gen. 
Vaughan  the  only  person  wounded  and  that  slightly.  Our  loss  the  whole 
day  about  3  killed  and  16  or  18  wounded.  The  advance  of  the  army 
marched  to  the  Black  Horse,  and  across  from  thence  by  Apthorpe's  house 
to  North  River,  and  had  very  near  cut  off  Mr.  Putnam's  retreat,  who 
brought  off  the  rebel  rear  guard  from  New  York,  most  of  whom  and 
their  troops  got  off  by  the  North  River  road.  On  a  survey  of  their  works 
the  day  after,  find  the  whole  coast  from  Kipp's  Bay  to  New  York  on  the 
East  River,  and  from  New  York  to  little  Bioomingdale  on  the  North 
River,  fortified  with  a  line  of  entrencliment,  except  where  the  marshes 
obstructed  it,  with  a  chain  of  redoubts  and  works  from  Jones's  house 
across  the  island  to  Lispenard's  and  Mortimer's  house  by  Bayard's  mount, 
on  which  they  have  a  fort  called  Bunker's  Hill,  the  only  work  of  any 
consequence  or  strength  on  the  island,  and  tolerably  well  finished.  It  is 
made  of  sod.  All  the  rest  of  their  works  (which  are  innumerable)  appear 
calculated  more  to  amuse  than  for  use. — Kemble  Papers,  Vol.  L,  New  York 
Historical  Society's  Collections  (new  vol.). 


MINOR   TOPICS 
RED    JACKET,    OR  SAGOYEWATHA,   1751-1830 

CHIEF    OF    THE    SENEGAS 

The  name  of  Red  Jacket,  the  great  Indian  chief,  is  familiar  to  every  American 
citizen  of  intelligence  the  country  through,  as  the  successor  to  Brant  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Six  Nations.  He  was  young  when  the  Revolutionary  war  commenced,  and 
his  principal  exploits  at  that  period  were  in  taking  messages  from  one  military 
post  to  another  for  the  British  officers,  which  trusts  he  executed  with  wonderful 
celerity.  He  was  rewarded  on  one  occasion  for  his  fleetness  of  foot  with  a  gift 
from  his  employers  of  a  richly  embroidered  scarlet  jacket,  in  which  he  tot)k  great 
pride  and  which  gave  to  him  the  name  of  Red  Jacket.  In  1792  President  Wash- 
ington presented  him  with  a.  medal  of  solid  silver,  on  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of 
peace  between  the  United  States  and  the  Six  Nations,  in  which  negotiations  he 
had  rendered  important  service,  and  this  treasure  he  cherished  with  tender  care 
until  the  end  of  his  life. 

He  was  a  statesman  of  sagacity  and  an  orator  of  surpassing  eloquence,  yet  he 
never  achieved  great  military  renown,  although  he  fought  for  the  United  States  in 
the  war  of  18 12.  He  possessed  a  marvelous  memory,  and  was  incontrovertible  in 
debate,  yet  was  capable  of  descending  to  very  low  cunning.  His  logical  genius 
was  of  the  highest  order,  and  he  had  a  resolute,  indomitable  will.  He  was  a  thor- 
ough Indian  in  his  costume,  was  very  tall,  erect,  with  fine  flashing  eyes,  his  fore- 
head broad,  high,  and  capacious,  his  bearing  calm  and  dignified,  and  his  presence 
when  speaking  in  council  almost  majestic.  An  eminent  writer  who  knew  him 
says,  "  He  had  an  innate  refinement  and  grace  of  manner  that  stamped  him  the 
true  gentleman,  because  with  him  the  virtues  were  inborn  and  not  simulated 
or  acquired.  He  would  intercept  the  mirthful  conversations  of  his  Indian  com- 
panions by  assuring  their  white  host  that  the  unintelligible  talk  and  laughter  to 
which  he  listened  had  no  relevancy  to  their  kind  entertainer  or  surroundings." 
He  was  a  pagan,  first,  last,  and  always,  but  he  loved  his  people  and  labored  vigor- 
ously for  the  restoration  of  their  rights.  On  one  occasion  when  there  was  a  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  mission  among  the  Indians,  Red  Jacket  said  :  "  Your  talk  is 
fair  and  good,  but  I  propose  this  :  go  try  your  hand  in  the  town  of  Buffalo  for 
one  year.  They  need  missionaries — if  you  can  do  what  you  say.  If  in  that  time 
you  shall  have  done  them  any  good,  and  made  them  any  better,  then  we  will  let 
you  come  among  our  people."  Judge  James  Hall  once  asked  him  why  he  was 
so  much  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  missionaries  among  his  tribes.  He 
said,  **  Because   they  do  us  no  good.     These  men  know  we  do  not  understand 
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their  religion  ;  we  cannot  read  their  book. 
about   what  it  contains,   and    we    beHeve 
suit   themselves."     The 
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supported  by 
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an  aged  and 
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THE    PROPOSED    MONUMENT   TO    RED   JACKET. 
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and  snipe.  The  front  bas-relief  represents  Red  Jacket  addressing  a  council  of 
people  and  pointing  to  the  aged  tree  above  him.  The  expiring  embers  of  a  coun- 
cil fire  are  at  his  feet,  and  a  sombre  feeling  seems  to  overshadow  the  countenances 
of  the  group  who  are  listening  to  him.  A  corresponding  bas-relief  in  the  rear,  or 
back,  is  intended  to  recall  the  Senecas'  once  happy  and  primeval  state  when  in  the 
zenith  of  their  glory  and  prosperity,  and  when,  undisputed  monarchs  of  the  forest, 
they  called  the  continent  theirs. 


THE  FORAGING  EXPEDITION 


For  a  moment  Dorothy  lost  her  presence  of  mind.  She  wrung  her  hands  and 
began  to  weep.  Old  Uncle  Timothy  standing  near  her  in  the  front  hall  kept 
constantly  repeating  :  "  Yes,  yes,  Miss  Dolly,  de  Yankees  done  come  to  your  step- 
ma's  pa,  and  all  de  po'  white  trash  is  clean  out'en  their  heads.  I'se  done  tole  de 
truf,  Miss  Dolly,  we  cayn't  stay  no  longer.  Old  massa  he'd  be  plumb  mad  fer  you 
to  stay.  We  ain't  got  nobody  to  fight  :  you're  'bleeged  ter  go,  honey,  and  we'll 
make  out  to  carry  your  step-ma  and  them  two  babies." 

"Hush,  Uncle  Tim,"  the  girl  sobs,  'Met  me  think.  I  won't  desert  the  house 
where  we  have  lived  ever  since  Virginia  was  a  state.  I  won't  run  for  all  the 
northern  army.  My  stepmother  is  in  bed ;  to  take  her  away  to-night  would  kill 
her.  O  papa,  papa  !  what  shall  I  do  !  "  The  faithful  slave  responded,  "  De 
cap'en  am  a  debil.  Miss  Dolly — he's  a  debil  from  the  start  up.  He  talked  mighty 
impudent  to  Miss  Brown's  Lucy.     He  done  say  to  Miss  Brown " 

"  Never  mind,  Uncle  Tim,  never  mind.  Let  me  think  what  to  do.  Papa  and 
brother  Ronald  away  !  " — "  Dis  yer  cap'en,"  proceeded  the  old  negro,  undismayed, 
"is  out  on  a  fringing  'spedition  ;  he  say  he  gwine  take  all  the  horses,  provisions, 
and  pretty  girls  in  de  kentry  back  to  he's  boss,  General  Sheridan,  and  he  ain't  gwine 
leave  us  no  kindling  wood  for  nex'  winter,  'cause  he  'low  he'll  burn  all  de  houses. 
Dey  aint  nothing  but  kindling,  he  say." 

"  Have  you  any  idea  how  soon  they  will  reach  here  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Did  you 
see  the  captain.  Uncle  Tim  ?  " — "  O  Lord  !  Miss  Dolly,  in  co'se  I  done  see  him. 
He  tole  me  with  he's  own  mouf  dat  he  out  on  a  fringing  'spedition." 

"On  a  foraging  expedition."  These  were  dread  words  to  southern  hearts, 
and  Dorothy  Dulappe  heard  them  with  terror.  Her  father  and  brother  were  gone 
— had  been  gone  from  the  beginning  of  the  struggle — and  her  delicate  stepmother 
was  seriously  ill.    The  handsome  country  home  had  been  their  refuge  during  these 

*  This  charming  sketch  originally  appeared  in  one  of  the  daily  newspapers  of  a  southern  city. 
Its  author  is  well  known  to  us,  and  the  faithful  picture  presented  deserves  permanent  preservation 
among  our  treasures. 
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years  of  strife,  and  Dolly,  with  the  few  negro  servants  who  had  remained,  kept  it 
up  as  well  as  she  could.  She  had  a  passionate  attachment  to  the  place,  and  dis- 
played the  executive  ability  often  shown  by  women  of  her  class.  Some  fields  were 
still  cultivated,  horses  of  long  pedigree  and  sleek  coats  stood  in  her  stables.  Milch 
cows  came  lowing  home  at  night,  and  the  garden,  trim  and  fair,  overflowed  with 
rare  Virginia  roses.  Now  the  twilight  was  falling  on  this  soft  June  evening,  and 
the  Michigan  cavalry  were  out  on  a  foraging  expedition.  Dolly  went  out  upon  the 
wide  white  gallery,  and  leaned  her  head  against  a  column. 

A  sound  of  rapidly  approaching  hoofs,  the  gates  burst  open — last  but  not  least, 
the  tramp  of  heavy  boots  coming  toward  her.  Her  arms  were  around  the  pillar, 
her  face  hidden.  She  was  aware  of  a  voice  :  "  Is  this  your  home,  young  lady  ? 
We  are  out  on  foraging  duty,  and  I  am  told  you  have  some  specially  good  horses. 
The  beasts  will  have  a  chance  to  serve  their  country  at  last.  I  cannot  stay  now 
to  attend  to  the  matter,  but  I  shall  leave  a  guard,  and  return  myself  at  about  eleven 
o'clock  to-night.     Be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  how  many  there  are  in  the  family." 

She  raised  her  lovely  face,  anxious,  grief-stricken,  and  tearful,  but  still  so  beau- 
tiful as  to  surprise  him.  ''What  right  have  you  here?  "  she  cried.  "  How  dare 
y5u  come  into  my  home  and  talk  of  robbing  me  ?  What  right  have  you  here  ?  " — 
"The  right  of  might,"  he  answered.  "  All  is  fair  in  love  and  war  ;  and  by  Jove  ! 
you  are  pretty  enough  to  tempt  a  fellow  to  combine  them." 

"I  thought  you  came  here  to  steal  my  property,  not  to  insult  me,"  she 
answered. — "What  is  to  prevent  my  doing  both  ?  "  he  said.  "  I  can  take  all  you 
possess,  burn  your  house,  kiss  you  twenty  times,  and  ride  away  with  you  at  last. 
Not  that  I  am  likely  to  resort  to  extreme  measures,  but  you  must  be  reasonable 
and  not  give  any  trouble." 

"  I  might  have  known  that  you  were  a  ruffian,"  she  cried.  "  I  was  told  you  were 
a  ruffian ;  but  you  are  worse  than  I  expected." — "  Beauty  is  the  Spirit  of  War,"  he 
quoted,  with  a  hard  laugh  in  his  yellow  beard.  "  You  have  forgotten  the  ancient 
authors  and  what  they  teach  us  soldiers  "  He  gave  some  rapid  orders  to  his  men, 
posted  an  efficient  guard,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  elude,  and  then  rode 
away. 

He  left  Beauty  unadorned,  in  tears  and  anguish  ;  he  returned  to  find  Beauty 
adorned,  tranquil,  disdainful.  He  was  one  of  the  most  noted  leaders  of  the  Michi- 
gan cavalry,  famous  for  his  headlong  daring,  his  iron  will,  his  handsome  person, 
and  strong  influence  over  his  men.  A  foraging  expedition  was  not  calculated  to 
soften  or  humanize  him,  particularly  in  a  season  of  war,  which  made  many  a  man's 
record  a  black  one.  As  the  large  clock  struck  eleven,  he  stepped  into  the  brilliantly 
lighted  hall  of  the  Dulappe  mansion  and  faced  its  youthful  mistress. 

It  was  not  in  vain  that  Miss  Dorothy  had  been  a  belle  in  Richmond,  for  she  had 
learned  her  power.  She  had  dressed  herself  in  a  gown  of  light  blue  which  fell  into 
the  graceful  trailing  folds  worn  in  those  days.  A  white  lace  scarf  was  wound 
lightly  over  her  dark  hair  and  about  her  shoulders.     She  held  an  immense  bunch 
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of  keys  in  one  hand,  and  the  officer  noticed  a  stable  lamp  already  lighted  on  a 
neighboring  table.     She  opened  the  conversation  herself  : 

"  You  will  do  me  the  favor,  sir,  to  listen  to  me  for  a  few  moments." — '*  My 
name,"  he  interrupted,  "is  Douglas  Moore,  captain  of  the  Eighteenth  Michigan 
Cavalry." — "  My  object  at  present,"  she  said,  "  is  to  meet  you  on  your  own  ground. 
I  have  understood  that  the  Yankees  are  fond  of  a  bargain,  and  it  is  to  a  bargain 
that  fate  has  forced  me  to  descend.  You  are  here  to  take  away  from  us  the  very 
bread  in  our  mouths,  to  denude  the  home  where  I  was  born  of  everything  that 
makes  it  a  home.  You  have  been  furthermore  pleased  to  inform  me  that  beauty  is 
the  spoil  of  war."  The  humor  of  the  situation  struck  him.  He  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  view  the  vanquished  arrayed  in  their  handsomest  garments  dictating  terms 
to  the  victors.  He  was  used  to  railing,  to  wailing,  but  not  to  the  organized,  lady- 
like abuse  confronting  him. 

"  I  propose,"  she  continued,  holding  up  the  delicate  hand  clasping  the  heavy- 
keys,  "  to  give  you  half  of  all  that  we  possess — half  of  the  jewels,  plate,  food,  cat- 
tle, horses,  everything  on  the  place.  I  will  give  you  good  measure  and  honest 
dealing.  It  did  not  need  your  brutal  words  for  me  to  see  that  we  are  absolutely  in 
your  power  ;  that  we  are  where  cowards  are  glad  to  see  the  helpless,  wholly  at 
your  mercy.  I  wish  to  protect  the  almost  dying  stepmother  who  lies  upstairs,  and 
her  innocent  children,  my  father's  children.  There  are  some  sick  servants,  also,  and 
many  who  are  infirm.  I  am  one  of  the  few  able-bodied  persons  left.  It  is  for  others, 
not  myself,  that  I  suggest  this  bargain." — ''  What  is  to  induce  me,"  he  laughed, 
"  to  take  half  rations  when  I  can  have  the  whole  ?  " — "  You  are  called  a  gentle- 
man," she  continued,  "  where  you  came  from.  I  know  this  by  your  speech,  by  the 
thousand  unconscious  methods  in  which  such  things  appear.  I  can  therefore  address 
you  on  an  equal  social  plane."  His  hesitation  was  gone  in  a  moment:  it  only 
needed  the  womanly  touch  of  appeal  to  subjugate  him.  He  was  ashamed  to  drop 
his  gruffness  all  at  once,  and  so  answered  :  "  Well,  young  lady,  if  you  deal  as 
you  promise,  we  will  see — we  will  see.  General  Sheridan  doesn't  approve  of  our 
speculating  on  our  own  account  ;  but  little  Phil  has  been  wheedled  by  the  women 
before  now.  Come,  come  !  in  my  original  proposition  there  were  twenty  kisses  at 
least,  and  now  you  want  me  to  forego  half  of  the  estate  and  all  the  kisses.  Give 
me  half  of  all  you  have,  and  just  one  kiss  from  your  pretty  lips  before  I  ride  away, 
and  on  my  honor  as  a  soldier  I  will  demand  no  more.  What  !  do  you  refuse  ?  I 
see  it  in  your  eyes.  You  will  sacrifice  the  whole  ailing  outfit  first.  Here  I  put 
up  my  proposition  at  auction— half  her  estate  and  an  order  for  the  safety  of  the 
household  while  the  army  of  the  Potomac  camps  about  here.  Price,  just  one 
single  kiss."  He  lifted  up  his  hand  :  "  On  my  honor  as  a  soldier,  just  one  single 
kiss.     Going — going — going " 

"Gone!"  she  cried.  "You  have  promised  on  your  honor  as  a  soldier,  half 
that  I  possess  for  one  single  kiss  before  you  ride  away.  You  are  a  bad  man,  and 
a  bold  one.     I  hate  you.     But  you  are  not  a  liar.     We  are  safe.      There  does  not 
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live  on  God's  earth,  I  think,  a  man  treacherous  enough  to  break  an  oath  so  given." 
She  seemed  to  tower  above  him,  now,  in  her  scorn  and  triumph  ;  it  struck  him 
that  to  kiss  her  would  be  I'ike  kissing  a  flaming  cloud.  His  gruffness  was  entirely- 
gone  at  last.  He  made  a  low  bow,  such  as  he  had  been  famous  for  in  ball-rooms. 
There  was  a  mingling  of  mockery  and  emotion  in  his  heart. 

"  You  are  a  very  clever  schemer,  my  dear,  and  you  have  me  upon  the  hip.  I 
know  when  I  am  beaten  ;  that  faculty  is  one  of  the  few  that  I  possess.  In  this 
instance,  I  am  hopelessly  beaten.  If  you  will  conduct  the  matter,  I  am  quite  at 
your  service."  She  was  still  regally  composed,  but  he  was  touched  in  spite  of 
himself  at  her  absolute  reliance  on  his  honor. 

"You  will  follow  me  into  the  dining  room  first,"  she  said,  "and  we  will  divide 
the  silver."  It  was  a  handsome  apartment,  hung  with  appropriate  paintings  and 
lighted  by  two  wax  candles  in  silver  candlesticks.  She  opened  with  a  brass  key 
the  door  of  the  sideboard.  "  There  are  two  tea-sets,"  she  proceeded.  "  One  be- 
longed to  my  great-great-grandmother,  Lady  Dorothy  Dulappe,  the  other  to  the 
Falconbridge  side  of  the  family.  They  are  both  very  old  and  of  about  the  same 
value.  You  must  choose  by  the  difference  in  pattern."  He  was  fond  of  bric-^- 
brac,  and  examined  the  ware  with  interest ;  but  he  did  not  speak.  "  Here  are 
the  two  cut-glass  bowls  which  papa  used  for  punch.  They  are  exactly  alike,  so  I 
will  put  one  on  the  table  for  you,  and  one  back  for  us.  Here  is  the  gold-lined 
bowl  the  last  baby  was  christened  in.  Would  you  be  willing  to  take  a  solid  silver 
water  pitcher  and  waiter  instead  ?  They  were  presented  to  papa  by  the  racing 
association.  It  would  nearly  break  my  stepmother's  heart  to  part  with  the  bowl." 
He  bowed  a  sort  of  puzzled  assent  as  she  filled  the  long,  polished  table  with  gleam- 
ing silver  and  glass.  Last  of  all  she  brought  forward  the  knives,  forks,  and  spoons. 
"  There  are  five  dozen  of  each,"  she  said,  in  a  business-like  way:  "  two  dozen  and 
a  half  for  you,  two  dozen  and  a  half  for  us.  But  there  is  only  one  soup  ladle.  Would 
you  mind  leaving  that  and  taking  the  silver  mug  I  had  when  I  was  a  baby  ?  A 
cup  does  well  enough  for  men  to  dip  soup  up  with.  Now,  the  last  of  the  silver  is 
the  candlesticks."  She  lifted  up  one,  pursed  her  red  lips  together  and  blew  out 
the  taper,  then  she  handed  it  to  him.     He  set  it  down  sharply  on  the  table. 

"  Do  you  expect  me  to  ride  around  this  country  with  a  glass  dish  at  my  sad- 
dle-bow and  a  silver  mug  in  my  teeth  ?  There  is  no  man  in  our  northern  army- 
mean  enough  to  steal  spoons  but  one.  I  don't  want  any  of  these  things."  Was 
there  a  half  smile  in  her  imperious  eyes  ?  She  only  took  his  breath  away  by  her 
reply  :  "  Oh,  very  .well,  just  as  you  like.  Only  put  them  back  again  in  the  side- 
board carefully." 

She  held  up  the  solitary  candle  to  light  him  at  the  task.  "  Put  the  silver  in 
first  and  then  the  glass."  It  did  not  occur  to  him  to  object.  He  got  down  on 
his  knees  and  packed  them  away.  She  gave  him  the  big  brass  key.  "  It  turns 
twice,"  she  said  :  "  be  sure  you  get  it  locked  securely.  You  must  have  learned  to 
be  very  handy  in  the  army.     You  put  those  things  away  better  than  Uncle  Tim. 
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Now  we  will  go  upstairs."  She  took  him  into  her  boudoir,  a  simple,  lovely  nook, 
hung  with  dainty  white  drapery.  There  was  a  painting  of  the  "  Mater  Dolorosa  " 
on  the  wall.  Captain  Moore,  encountering  the  sad  eyes  of  the  picture,  felt  more  like 
a  rufifian  than  ever.  Dolly  brought  out  her  jewelry.  ''  I  gave  most  of  mine  to  the 
soldiers' fund  last  year,"  she  said,  "  so  we  have  only  the  family  heirlooms  left. 
These  were  my  mother's  bracelets  ;  they  are  just  alike.  You  take  one  and  I  will 
keep  one." 

He  closed  the  box  himself  ;  it  clasped  with  a  sharp  spring.  "  I  don't  want 
these,  either."  She  lifted  up  her  hand  at  last,  with  two  solitaire  diamond  rings 
upon  it.  "  Choose,"  she  cried.  "  Which  do  you  prefer?  "  He  would  not  have 
dared  for  the  life  of  him  to  touch  the  tip  of  one  pink  finger. 

''Let  us  go  to  the  stables,"  he  said  ;  "I  find  that  I  am  hardly  up  to  the  work 
of  an  auctioneer  or — or — or — equal  to  being  a  burglar  in  cold  blood."  When  they 
passed  through  the  milkhouse,  she  noticed  a  sudden  gleam  in  his  eyes  as  they  rested 
on  the  cream-topped  pans.  "Oh,  dear  !  "  she  cried.  "  Why,  you  must  be  hungry  !  " 
— "  Not  in  the  least,"  rejoined  her  companion,  stiffly.  But  the  imperious  look  in 
her  eyes  was  gone.  "You  are  hungry,"  she  insisted,  "and  you  are  going  to  drink 
some  milk,  and  eat  some  beaten  biscuits."  She  filled  a  tin  cup  as  she  spoke  and 
took  the  biscuits  from  a  box  on  the  shelf.  "  I  am  your  enemy,"  he  said,  as  he 
accepted  the  cup.  "  Why,  after  all  your  vituperation,  are  you  willing  to  feed  me  ?  " 
She  almost  laughed  :  ''  Ah  !  the  Bible  especially  tells  us  to  give  a  cup  of  cold  water 
to  our  enemies,  and  you  are  a  human  being." 

Captain  Moore  concluded  that  he  was  drinking  in  a  literal  and  not  a  figurative 
sense  the  "  milk  of  human  kindness."  She  led  him  back  to  the  hall  and  pointed  to 
the  stable  lamp.  "  I  cannot  take  Uncle  Tim  or  any  of  the  old  servants"  with  us  ; 
it  would  be  too  painful  for  them.  You  will  have  to  carry  the  lamp  yourself."  He 
grasped  the  lamp  and  followed  with  the  swinging  illumination  as  she  went  on  before 
him  over  the  damp  meadows.  The  barn  was  at  some  distance  from  the  house,  and 
the  horses  and  cattle  were  kept  under  the  same  shelter  since  the  war  had  reduced 
the  family's  style  of  living.  The  sleepy  creatures  grew  restless  as  the  unwonted 
light  appeared,  but  the  well-known  sound  of  Dolly's  voice  quieted  them. 

"  Here  are  the  Jerseys,"  she  said,  "  and  all  the  little  calves.  They  will  make 
excellent  veal,  I  suppose  ;  but  there  are  five  of  them,  an  unequal  number.  I  don't 
know  how  we  will  do  about  dividing  them."  Her  tones  broke  a  little  as  the  ani- 
mals turned  up  their  dark,  innocent  eyes.  "Young  lady,"  roared  Captain  Moore, 
"  understand,  if  you  please,  I  am  not  a  butcher.  I  did  not  come  here  to  slaughter 
your  pets.  This  stock  is — is — not  exactly  what  I  would  want  to  make  army  beef 
of."  She  did  not  reply,  but  went  on  to  the  stalls  where  the  horses  were.  "  Come, 
Atalanta,"  she  called,  and  from  the  farthest  stall  her  own  little  mare,  always  left 
untied,  came  toward  her.  Captain  Moore,  who  was  a  good  judge  of  horseflesh,  saw 
her  value  at  once.  "  You  can  choose  as  you  like  about  the  plow-horses,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  but  Atalanta  is   worth  more  than  both  carriage  horses  together,  and  I 
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would  rather  you  should  take  her  on  my  stepmother's  account.     She  cannot  walk 
much,  even  in  her  usual  health." 

As  a  reply  the  officer  turned  his  back  and  took  both  himself  and  the  lantern 
out  of  the  stable.  Then  he  called  to  her  :  "  Miss  Dulappe,  you  had  better  give 
me  the  key  so  I  can  lock  these  doors  for  you."  She  came  out  obediently  and 
handed  it  to  him.  After  the  process  of  locking  and  bolting  he  gave  the  key  back 
to  her,  and  said,-  with  a  fine  scorn  for  himself  :  "  After  all,  I  am  not  capable  of 
being  either  a  burglar,  butcher,  or  horse  thief." — "Uncle  Timothy  said  you  were 
here  on  a  'fringing'  expedition,"  she  remarked.  ''You  are  going  back  with 
very  little  fringe  of  any  sort.  I  have  offered  you  what  we  have  ;  there  is  nothing 
left  but  roses." 

Poetry  blooms  out  suddenly  sometimes  on  the  most  barren  ground.  Beauty 
and  humanity  were  drawing  him  by  the  proverbial  "  single  hair."  Long-sleeping 
gallantry,  and  a  chivalry  which  months  of  license  had  not  wholly  tarnished,  awoke 
in  him.  "  Take  me  to  the  roses,"  he  said,  "  and  give  me  half  of  them.  I  only  ask 
for  the  flowers  now — and — and — "  He  did  not  finish  the  sentence.  He  helped  her 
over  the  old-fashioned  stile,  and  the  memory  of  his  boyhood  in  lake-surrounded 
Michigan  came  back  to  him.  The  sight  of  this  lovely  girl,  as  she  bent  above  the 
blossoms  in  the  southern  night,  with  nothing  to  guard  her  but  her  own  innocence, 
and  whatever  measure  of  manhood  might  be  in  him,  struck  a  new  chord.  He  had 
argued,  in  his  bitter  philosophy,  that  the  brilliant  and  beautiful  women  were  the  bad 
ones.  Dolly  came  toward  him,  presently,  both  hands  full  of  the  roses.  Before  he 
took  them  he  handed  her  an  order-blank,  signed  by  the  commanding  general,  and 
filled  in  by  himself  in  pencil.  It  guaranteed  the  protection  of  the  premises.  He 
called  the  guard  from  the  house,  and  ordered  the  cavalry  party  to  assemble  in  the 
road. 

Then  he  came  back  to  her.  He  began  to  speak,  but  something  seemed  to 
close  his  throat,  and  two  big  tears,  against  his  will,  fell  upon  his  yellow  beard.  It 
was  almost  an  armful  of  roses  that  she  gave  him,  and  when  he  found  his  voice  he 
said  :  "  God  bless  you,  child,  for  this  night's  work  " — and  kissed  her  once  and  rode 
away.  Outside  he  called  to  his  men,  "  There's  forage  enough  at  the  camp,  boys, 
so  I  brought  these  to  distribute,  instead.  Here's  a  rose  for  each  man  to  remem- 
ber his  sweetheart  by." 

******* 

Three  weeks  later  he  was  killed  in  battle.  In  the  letter  which  broke  the  news 
to  his  wife  the  sympathetic  writer  told  her  that  a  withered  white  rose  was  found 
upon  his  heart.  Mrs.  Moore,  though  she  often  tried,  could  never  remember  just 
when  she  had  given  it  to  him. 

Reba  Gregory  Prelat 


ORIGINAL  DOCUMENTS 
TWO  INTERESTING  LETTERS  OF  HON.  GEORGE  WALTON 

Contiibuted  by  Colonel  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr. ^  LL.D. 

[Editor  Magazine  of  American  History  :  These  two  letters  of  the  Hon.  George  Walton  have 
recently  come  into  my  possession,  one  written  just  five  days  before  the  capture  of  Savannah, 
Georgia,  and  the  other  penned  while,  with  a  broken  thigh,  he  was  lying  captive  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.      They  have  never  been  published. — C.  C.  J.J 

Savannah.  Georgia  24  Dec.  1778 
Dear  Brother 

Just  before  I  was  setting  off  for  Charles  Town  this  morning,  we  received 
accounts  of  twenty  seven  sail  of  vessels  having  come  in  and  anchored  in  Warsaw 
Sound.  This  terminates  the  Embassy  on  my  part  :  but  ye  Doctor,  who  went  two 
days  ago,  will  bear  it,  and  I  trust  do  the  business.  Robert's  Artillery  &  Thomp- 
son's horse  are  here,  which  promises  well.  If  they  are  only  Tory  Refugees  from 
New  York  I  hope  we  shall  give  a  proper  account  of  them.  General  Howe,  who  is 
yet  here,  says  that  he  has  accounts  of  50  sail  being  off  Eddisto —  If  this  is  the 
Case,  the  Invasion  is  general — concerted — and  formidable.  One  way  or  other, 
however,  I  doubt  not,  we  shall  weather  the  storm  ;  for  why  should  we  be  lost  in 
particular  ?     I  have  seen  the  affairs  of  the  Continent  40,000  times  blacker.    Adieu. 

Geo  Walton. 


Savannah  4  January  1779.      11  o'tlock  p.  m. 
My  dear  Girl., 

I  was  very  happy  to  hear  just  this  moment,  by  a  flag,  that  you  were  safely 
arrived  in  Carolina.  It  is  my  earnest  desire  that  you  keep  with  your  Sister  until 
you  hear  from  me  again.  Your  dear  Mamma  continues  still  extremely  ill  at  our 
House,  and  I  am  afraid  that  she  cannot  long  survive. 

The  day  you  left  your  brother  &  myself,  my  dear  Dolly,  in  the  chances  of  it,  I 
received  a  wound  in  my  thigh —  The  bone  is  broke  ;  but  cures  of  this  kind  are 
quite  common.  I  have  every  possible  comfort  from  my  conquerors —  Their  hos- 
pital surgeons  to  attend  me,  with  Trail,  Irvine,  &  Brydie.  And  they  tell  me  they 
expect  to  see  me  do  well.  Be,  therefore,  6i  good  spirits  ;  and  let  me  not  hear  by 
every  flag  that  you  are  inconsolable,  which  will  only  operate  to  depress  mine.  At 
any  rate,  you  ought  to  recollect  that  in  these  troublesome  times  you  have  no  right 
to  expect  a  life  of  superior  tranquility  to  your  neighbors. 

My  love  to  Polly.  Brisbane  is  in  Town,  perfectly  well — I  suppose  he  writes 
by  this  Flag,  tho'  I  know  nothing  about  it,  having  just  been  apprised  of  it  myself. 
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God  bless  you,  my  dear,  and  remember  that  you  are  sincerely  loved  by  a  man 
who  wishes  to  make  honor  &  reputation  the  rule  of  all  his  actions. 

Geo  Walton. 


UNPUBLISHED  LETTER  OF  GOVERNOR  JOHN  SEVIER 

Contributed  by  General  Marcus  J,    Wiight 

Knoxville,  Tenn  9th  November  1803 
General  James  Winchester     Sir  : 

I  have  lately  received  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  informing  me  that 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  officers  of  the  Spanish  Government,  at  New 
Orleans  may  decline  or  refuse  to  give  possession  of  the  Country  of  Louisiana  ceded 
to  the  United  States  by  the  French  Republic,  and  which  Congress  have  by  law 
authorized  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  take  possession  ;  and  the  Presi- 
dent having  judged  it  expedient  to  pursue  such  measures  as  will  insure  the  posses- 
sion ;  and  that  he  had  therefore  been  directed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  request  me  to  assemble  with  the  least  possible  delay  five  hundred  of  the 
Militia  of  this  State  including  a  suitable  number  of  officers  and  cause  the  same  to 
be  formed  into  a  regiment  of  eight  companies,  the  whole  to  be  mounted  and  well 
armed  with  rifles,  and  to  proceed  with  all  possible  dispatch  to  Natchez  where  they 
will  receive  further  orders  from  General  Wilkinson  ;  each  man  should  take  with 
him  provisions  sufficient  for  his  march  to  Natchez  where  they  will  meet  with  a  sup- 
ply ;  that  the  whole  should  be  regularly  mustered  horses  as  well  as  men,  before 
they  march  and  again  previous  to  their  being  discharged,  their  pay  and  emolu- 
ments to  be  the  same  allowed  to  the  regular  troops  with  a  reasonable  compensa- 
tion for  the  use  of  their  horses  from  the  day  they  march  until  discharged  ;  and 
that  it  was  expected  I  should  select  such  officers  as  would  be  relied  on  for 
their  military  talents  and  sound  discretion,  as  well  as  for  their  ardor  and  activity. 
As  those  troops  are  to  be  raised  and  marched  with  the  utmost  dispatch  I  have 
deemed  it  expedient  to  raise  the  greater  part  of  the  regiment  in  Mero  district. 
Mr.  William  Maclin  who  goes  on  to  furnish  the  officers  with  Commissions,  and  to 
muster  the  men  and  horses  is  furnished  with  some  blank  commissions  which  he  is 
authorized  to  fill  up.  And  as  you  Sir  are  better  acquainted  with  the  Militia  of 
Mero  District  and  those  characters  qualified  to  command  than  either  Mr.  MacHn 
or  myself  I  must  solicit  you  to  give  him  any  assistance  in  your  power  in  selecting 
proper  characters  for  the  different  commands,  and  to  use  your  influence  in  pro- 
moting a  military  ardor  amongst  the  militia,  and  assisting  to  raise  the  requisite 
number.  Colonel  George  Doherty  of  Jefferson  County  is  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Regiment,  he  will  soon  proceed  to  Nashville. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  Sir,  very  respectfully  your  most  obedt.  Hbl.  Servt. 

John  Sevier. 
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History  of  the  theatre — The 
American  Company  in  the  West  Indies, 
Seilhamer,  in  his  excellent  History  of  the 
American  Theatre,  gives  a  very  interest- 
ing chapter  on  Hallam's  American  Com- 
pany in  Jamaica,  but  was  apparently  un- 
able to  find  a  record  later  than  January 
5,  1782.  He  states  that  the  company 
disbanded,  for  a  time,  early  in  1782.  The 
following  play-bills,  dated  March  2  and 
April  20,  1782,  as  also  the  announce- 
ment for  April  27  of  the  same  year,  will 
be  of  interest  in  connection  with  Hallam's 
history. 

(S:  i)  €  QV  @:  H  € . 


By  Pennission  of  his  Honor  the  Lieut.  Governor^ 

FOR   THE    BENEFIT    OF 

Mr.     GOODMAN, 
By  the  American  Company, 
This  present  Saturday,  M^rch  2d, 

Will  positively  be  presented  a  new  Play  {never  acted) 
Written  by  a   West  India    Lady,  called,  The 

SCANDAL     CLUB, 

OR, 

in    Danger. 
Mr.   Hallam, 

Mr.   WiGNELL, 

Mr.  Moore, 

Mr.  Dermot, 

Mr.  Godwin, 

Mr,  WooLLS, 

Mr.  Morales, 

A  Young  Gentleman, 

Mr.  Morrls, 

Mr.  Goodman. 

Mrs.  Hamilton, 

A  Young  Lady, 


V  i  r  t  u  e 

Mr.  Tinder,  by 

Truslove, 

Hackabout  Bareface, 

Trelooby  Babble, 

Timothy  Lurcher, 

Richard  Tatler, 

Sneak, 

Brush, 

Counsellor  Clearpoint, 

Counsellor  Puzzle,  by 

Fidget, 

Ilarrie  Clever,  by 

{Being  her  second  Appearance  on  any  Stage) 
And  Mrs.  Tinder,  by       Mrs.  Morris. 

The  prologue  (written  by  a  Lady)  will  be 
Spoken  by  Mr.  Goodman. 


After  Act  II.  Mr.  Moore  will  deliver  a 
MASONIC    ORATION, 

In  which  the  Lessons  of  that  Order  are  poetically  pic- 
tured, and  add  a  lustre  to  Masonry. 
With  a  new  Pantomime  Interlude,  called 

A    N  E  W-Y  EAR'S     GIFT: 

In  which  will  be  introduced  an  Italian 

FLOWER-POT,    &c.    &c. 
Harlequin,  by  Mr.  Godwin, 

Magic  (with  a  Song),  Mr.  Woolls, 

Masquerade  Pye-Woman,  Master  WooLLS, 

Mynheer  Van  Boterham,  Mr.  Dermot, 

And  Clown,  by  Mr.  MooRE. 

To  which  will  be  added  a  COMEDY  {in  three  Acts) 

CALLED 

Catharine  and  Petruchio. 


Petruchio, 

Baptista, 

Pedro, 

Biondello, 

Mortensio, 

Taylor, 

Grumio, 

Bianca, 

Curtis, 

Catharine,  by 


by 


Mr.  Goodman, 
Mr.  Morales, 
Mr.  WooLLs, 

Mr.  WlGNELL, 

Mr.  Dermot. 
Mr.  Godwin,  and 
Mr.  Morris. 
Mrs.  Hamilton, 
Miss  Wainright,  and 
Mrs.  Morris. 


Tickets  to  be  had  at  the  usual  Places,  and  of  Mr. 
Goodman  at  the  Theatre. 

(z:  C)  €  ^  (J:  H  € . 


By  Permission  of  his  Honor  the  Lieut.  Governor. 
By  the  American  Company, 

This  present  Evening,  April   20, 
Will  be  performed  a    TRAGEDY  called   the 

GRECIAN    DAUGHTER. 

Evander,  by  Mr.  Hallam, 

Phocio,  Mr.  Goodman, 

Philotas,  Mr.  Wignell, 

Melanthon,  Mr.  Morris, 

Calippus,  Mr.  Woolls, 

Herald,  Mr.  Morales, 

And  Dionysius,  by  Mr.  Moore. 

Erixene,  Miss  Storer, 
And  Y.\x^\\xz.'i\'^{Grecian Daughtei^  Mrs.  Morris. 
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To  which  will  be  added  an  Entertainment,  called  the 

King  &  the  Miller  of  Mansfield. 

King,  by  Mr.  Moore, 

Dick,  Mr.  Wignell, 

Joe  {with  a  song),  Mr.  WoOLLS, 

Lord  Linewell,  Mr.  Dermot, 

And  the.  Miller,  by  Mr.  Morris. 

Madge,  Miss  Wainwright, 

Kate,  Miss  Hamilton, 

Peggy,'  Miss  Storer. 

Tickets  to  be  had  at  the  usual  places. 


By  Order  of  the  Right  Worshipful 
Grand  Master  of  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons,  U7ider  the  Consti- 
tution of  England. 

On  SATURDAY  Evening,  the   27th  of 
April,  will  be  performed  a  Comedy  called 

The  School  for  Scandal 

(Written  by  R.  B.  Sheridan,  Esq  :) 

With  a  Masonic  Prelude  and  Epilogue, 

To  which  will  be  added  an  Entertainment  called 

High  Life  Below  Stairs. 
The  Brethren  are  desired  to 
meet  at  half-past  6  o'Clock  pre- 
cisely, at  the  House  of  Brother 
Davidson,  in  Church  Sti'eet,  in 
their  proper  Cloathing ;  from 
thence  to  accompany  the  Right 
Worshipful  Grand  Master  to  the 
Theatre. 

W.  Walker,  G.  Sec. 

{Con trib u ted  by) 

Petersfield 


Plan  of  john  watts  to  crush 
liberty  in  new  YORK — To  the  Minis- 
try. •  My  Lords,  As  the  counties  of  Al- 
bany, Dutchess,  and  West-Chester,  in  the 
Province  of  New  York,  are  in  an  absolute 
state  of  vassalage,  being  all  tenants  at 
will  to  Rensalear,  Livingston,  Beekman, 
and  Philipse,  and  which  are  as  large  and 


populous  as  most  counties  in  England,  I 
do  therefore,  with  all  humility,  advise 
the  Administration  to  have  a  bill  brought 
into  Parliament  to  declare  the  above 
enormous  grants  and  patents  extravagant 
and  therefore  vacated.  I  would  then 
advise  that  the  Crown  by  proclamation, 
declare  that  all  the  present  tenants  be 
free  from  their  vassalage,  and  that  every 
one  may  be  a  Freeholder  of  such  farm 
and  premises  which  he  now  holds  forever, 
on  condition  that  they  not  only  return  to 
their  allegiance  to  the  King,  but  that 
they  in  person  take  up  arms,  and  assist 
his  Majesty  in  reducing  the  rebels  to 
subjection.  This  my  Lords,  being  done, 
would  instantly  bring  you  at  least  6,000 
able  farmers  into  the  field,  without  one 
shilling  expence  to  the  nation.  If  this 
hint  be  acceptable,  I  am  ready  at  any 
time  to  wait  on  you,  in  order  to  be  more 
explicit. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  y.ours,  &c., 

J.  Watts 
Reprinted  frojn  the  Morning  Chronicle  in 

Pennsylvania   Eve7iing   Post,   Oct.  30, 

1777. 

MiNTO 


The  ANDRE  tree  at  tarrytown, 
N.  Y. — The  memorable  tulip  tree  at 
Greensburgh,  or  Tarrytown,  under  which 
Major  Andre  was  taken,  was  on  Saturday, 
the  31st  of  July,  180 1,  struck  with  light- 
ning. It  was  rent  almost  exactly  in  two, 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  Near  the 
root  it  was  hollow,  at  which  part  it  took 
fire,  and  blazed  up  for  about  12  or  15 
feet  through  the  fissure,  for  a  few  minutes, 
when  the  eastern  part  fell.  The  remain- 
der, extending  over  the  road,  stood  in  so 
menacing    an   attitude    as    to    render   it 
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necessary  to  cut  it  down.  This  remark- 
able tree  measured  26  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence at  the  base,  was  11 1  feet  in  height, 
and  its  branches  extended  106  feet  in 
diameter.  It  is  rather  a  singular  coin- 
cidence that  the  news  of  Arnold's  death 
should  arrive  at  Greensburgh  on  the  very 
same  day  that  the  tree  was  destroyed. 
— LongwortJis  N.  Y.  Directory  for  1802. 

W.    K. 


Southampton  celebration — South- 


ampton, Long  Island,  the  oldest  Eng- 
lish town  in  the  state  of  New  York,  will 
celebrate  the  250th  anniversary  of  its 
founding,  on  the  12th  of  June.  The 
historical  address  will  be  delivered  by 
Hon.  Henry  P.  Hedges.  A  paper  on 
the  "  Changes  in  Social  and  Family  Life 
since  the  Settlement  of  Southampton" 
will  be  read  by  Wm.  S.  Pelletreau,  A.M.; 
also  papers  by  Geo.  R.  Howell,  A.M.^ 
of  New  York  State  Library,  and  by  Rev. 
Samuel  E.  Herrick,  D.D.,  of  Boston. 
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KiTTEREEN — DuHug  thecolonial  peri- 
od in  America  frequent  mention  is  made 
of  a  pleasure  vehicle  called  a  Kittereen. 
Will  some  of  your  readers  kindly  de- 
scribe its  appearance  or  make  ? 

Riding  Club 


Stuyvesant's  false  leg — Is  there 
any  original  authority  for  the  statement 
that  Governor  Stuyvesant's  leg  was  am- 
putated in  Holland  ?  O'Callaghan  states 
that  he  received  a  severe  wound  in  the 
knee  in  the  attack  on  St.  Martin,  and 
went  to  Holland  for  surgical  aid.  Smith's 
History  of  New  York  speaks  of  his  lost 
leg,  and  frequent  mention  is  made  of  a 
wooden  one  bound  with  silver.  A  con- 
temporary reference  to  the  fact  that  he 
used  a  false  leg  is  respectfully  re- 
quested. 

Reader 


First  private  insane  asylum — Is 
not  the  following  announcement  the  first 
notice  of  a  private  asylum  for  the  insane 
in  America  ? 

"  Whereas  the  Rev.  John  Smith,  Min- 


ister of  the  Gospel  in  Rye  and  the  White 
Plains,  is  possessed  of  a  Piece  of  Skill 
for  the  help  of  distracted  Persons,  and 
has  been  for  many  Years  successful  in  the 
Care  of  them,  but  being  advanced  in 
Years  and  very  infirm — has  therefore  com- 
municated his  Skill  to  his  Son  William 
Hooker  Smith,  who  hereby  informs  the 
Public,  that  he  lives  at  the  White  Plains, 
and  is  ready  to  serve  in  such  Cases,  on 
reasonable  Terms,  any  persons  whose 
Friends  or  Relations  may  stand  in  Need 
of  his  Relief  and  Help  in  so  desirable  a 
Case  either  at  his  own  House  or  else- 
where :  And  as  my  Father  has  relieved  a 
number  of  Persons  who  have  been  given 
up  as  incurable,  who  have  been  under 
the  Direction  of  the  ablest  Physicians  in 
New  York  and  elsewhere,  and  as  this  is 
a  peculiar  Piece  of  Skill,  beside  the  com- 
mon practice;  shall  be  obliged  to  any  per- 
son of  the  Faculty  that  will  recommend. 
I  would  further  inform  the  Public,  that  I 
can  almost  infalibily  determine  the  cura-" 
ble  Persons  by  an  Examination  of  the 
Age,  Inclination,  Constitution,  Shape  and 
Make  of  the  Head,  &c.    Particulars,  any 
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Person  desirous  may  inquire  of  Mr.  Isaac 
Rykeman,  in  New  York. 

William  Hooker   Smith. 
White  Plains,  N.  V.,  Sept.  19,  1768." 

W.  K. 


Petroleum  oil — Editor  Magazine  of 
American  History  :  When  and  where  was 
"petroleum  "  oil  first  discovered  ? 

Not  in  the  United  States,  certainly  ; 
for  the  naphtha  of  Persia — a  volatile 
substance  nearly  identical  with  petro- 
leum— had  been  known  ev^en  before  the 
discovery  of  the  American  continent.  In 
China  it  has  been  known  for  ages. 

In  Pennsylvania  it  was,  I  believe,  first 
known  as  Seneca  oil  ;  nor  was  it  until 
1854  ever  thought  of  as  an  article  of 
commerce.  In  that  year,  if  I  mistake 
not,  a  company  was  first  formed  for  bor- 
ing on  Oil  creek  in  Venango  county  ; 
and  it  was  not  until  1858  that  the  enter- 
prise proved  successful.  But  was  its 
first  discovery  made  in  Pennsylvania  or 
in  Kentucky  ? 

^  am  led  to  this  inquiry  by  reading  an 


old  letter  now  in  my  possession  dated 
Louisville,  Ky.,  March  28,  1828.  The 
writer  says' :  "  I  have  just  conversed 
with  a  gentleman  from  Cumberland 
county,  who  informs  me  that  in  boring 
through  rocks  for  salt  water  a  fountain 
of  petroleum,  or  volatile  oil,  was  struck 
at  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet.  When  the  auger  was  withdrawn 
the  oil  rushed  up  some  twenty  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  forming  a  bold 
stream  from  thence  to  the  Cumberland 
river,  into  which  it  discharged  itself. 
The  oil  covered  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  surface  of  the  river  for  miles  be- 
low, and  when  ignited  presented  an  ap- 
palling spectacle." 

The  writer  adds  :  ''  British  oil,  which 
is  extensively  used  as  a  medicine,  is 
manufactured  from  Xhhpetroletcm.''  Was 
the  raw  material  from  which  this  "  Brit- 
ish oil  "  was  manufactured  obtained  from 
the  United  States,  or  from  the  borders 
of  the  Caspian  sea  ? 

William  L.  Scruggs 

Caracas,  Venezuela. 
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Race  of  convicts  [xxiii.,  417] — 
Editor  Magazi)ie  of  Aniei'ican  History  : 
It  was  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  who  called 
the  Americans  "  a  race  of  convicts.''  See 
Boswell's  Life,  under  the  record  of  the 
year  1775.  The  little  word  "  Sir  "  with 
which  the  quotation  in  the  May  number 
begins  is  an  almost  infallible  earmark  of 
one  of  Dr.  Johnson's  utterances.  In 
•'1778  he  said,  "I  am  willing  to  love  all 
mankind  except  an  America?!.'' 

W.  W.  Truesdale 

RiPON  College,  Ripon,  Wis. 


L'xiversities  of  the  world  [xxiii., 
345,  418] — The  following  additions  may 
be  made  to  my  former  list : 

South  America. — Brazil,  1889.  Im- 
perial university  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  20 
professors. 

Chili,  1883.  5,042  students.  1889, 
University  of  Chili,  40  professors,  700 
students. 

Venezuela,  1889.  19  colleges,  2,500 
students. 

Australasia.  —  Victoria,     1853-89. 
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University  at  Melbourne,  2,084  students. 
1886,  327  students. 

Seven  colleges,  1,035  students. 

New  Zealand,  1877.  Auckland  col- 
lege, 7  professors,  164  students. 

Asia. — Japan,  1887.  2  universities. 
Imperial  University,  697  students.  i 
military  college,  1,200  students. 

India,  1889.  4  universities  :  Madras, 
Lahore,  Calcutta,  and  Bombay. 

Turkey. — Armenia,  1872.  Mission- 
ary college  at  Anitab. 

Africa. — Cape  Colony,  1889.  Uni- 
versity of  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  900  stu- 
dents. 

North  America. — Canada. 

Ontario,  1887.  n  colleges.  1877, 
700  students. 

Quebec,  1887.  44  colleges.  1877, 
8,307  students. 

Manitoba,  1887.     4  colleges. 

Prince  Edward's  Island,  1887.  3  col. 
leges. 

Murray  Edward  Poole 

Ithaca,  New  York. 


The  island  of  seven  cities  [xxiii., 
417] — Editor  Magazi7ie  of  American  His- 
tory :  Mr.  Trumbull  will  find  the  legend 
of  the  island  of  seven  cities  given  as 
Appendix  26  to  Irving's  Life  of  Colum- 
bus. It  was  supposed  to  be  near  the 
latitude  of  Lisbon,  and  in  longitude  330° 
east  of  the  west  coast  of  Europe.  Also 
see  Winsor's  Narrative  a7id  Critical  His- 
tory, U.  S.,  Vol.  L  p.  31. 

Elroy  M.  Avery 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


A  century  of  cabinet  ministers 
[xxiii.,  386] — In  the  very  interesting  ar- 
ticle in  the  May  number  of  the  Magazine 
of  American  History,  by  Mr.  George 
M.  Pavey,  there  occurs  an  error.  In  giv- 
ing the  list  of  President  Hayes's  cabinet 
officers  the  name  of  the  postmaster- 
general  is  printed  "  David  McKey."  It 
should  be  David  M.  Key  (not  McKey). 

M.  J.  W. 

Washington,  May,  1890. 


Portrait  of  philip  Livingston  the 
signer  [xxiii.,  361] — The  testimony 
seems  to  indicate  the  existence  of  t/iree 
original  portraits  of  Philip  Livingston, 
painted  probably  at  different  times  for 
his  three  daughters.  Mr.  W.  A.  Jones 
of  Norwich,  Connecticut,  whose  mater- 
nal ancestor  was  one  of  these  daughters, 
writes  to  correct  the  general  statement 
that  the  portrait  published  in  our  May 
issue  is  the  ''only  correct  likeness,"  as 
his  brother.  Dr.  Philip  Livingston  Jones, 
a  year  or  two  before  his  death  in  1883, 
presented  to  the  Long  Island  Historical 
Society  an  original  portrait  of  Philip 
Livingston,  which  came  to  him  by  in- 
heritance through  his  maternal  great- 
grandmother.  From  this  picture  the 
sketch  was  made  for  Sanderson's  Lives 
of  the  Signers,  1820.  Still  another  por- 
trait of  the  signer  was  on  exhibition  at 
the  Centennial  in  Philadelphia  in  1876, 
which  was  said  to  be  an  original.  Our 
correspondent,  Mr.  W.  A.  Jones,  is  a 
great-nephew  of  Dr.  John  Jones  of  rev- 
olutionary celebrity  and  the  physician  of 
Washington  while  he  was  President. 

Editor 
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New    YORK    HISTORICAL    SOCIETY — At 

the  stated  meeting  for  May,  held  on  the 
evening  of  the  6th  inst.,  the  Hon.  John 
A.  King  presiding,  among  the  additions 
to  the  Ubrary,  attention  was  called  to  the 
papers  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
by  General  Carleton  in  October,  1783,  to 
investigate  the  causes  of  the  great  fire  in 
New  York  city  of  September,  1776.  The 
original  warrant  and  minutes  of  sworn 
testimony  were  presented  to  the  society 
by  Joseph  W.  Lawrence  of  St.  John, 
New  Brunswick. 

Mr.  Henri  Moreau,  the  well-known 
advocate  of  Paris,  presented  a  proof  with 
autograph  corrections  of  the  argument 
made  by  the  late  Antoine  Pierre  Berry- 
er,  in  the  famous  case  of  the  United 
States  against  Armand  and  others. 

Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb  read  the  paper 
of  the  evening,  entitled  ^'The  Golden 
Age  of  Colonial  New  York."  This 
period  was  designated  by  the  author 
as  the  three  or  four  years  following 
1766,  when  the  French  wars  were  con- 
cluded, and  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act  had  restored  tranquillity  and  great 
prosperity  to  the  city  and  province.  The 
special  year  chosen  for  illustration  was 
1768.  Mrs.  Lamb  conducted  her  audi- 
ence through  the  metropolis  of  that  date, 
describing  the  homes  of  the  citizens, 
the  institutions  and  the  churches,  the 
commencement  of  the  college  (King's, 
now  Columbia),  with  personal  sketches 
of  its  president  and  graduates,  the  found- 
ing of  the  chamber  of  commerce  (intro- 
ducing each  of  its  founders),  the  two 
branches  of  the  general  government — 
his  majesty's  council  and  the  assembly 


— in  the  old  City  Hall  in  Wall  street,  also 
the  corporation,  and  the  courts.  The 
chief  rulers,  legislators,  and  lawyers  were 
marshaled  into  a  procession  for  brief 
review.  The  social  life  of  the  times  was 
also  sketched,  with  the  styles  of  dress, 
manners,  and  customs.  Mr.  John  A. 
Weekes,  first  vice-president  of  the  soci- 
ety, moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mrs. 
Lamb  for  her  interesting  and  valuable 
paper,  which  was  seconded  by  the  Hon. 
Charles  A.  Peabody,  and  unanimously 
adopted. 


The  buffalo  historical  society 
held  its  last  club  meeting  for  the  season 
April  14,  when  Mr.  Frank  H.  Severance 
read  a  paper  entitled  ^'  The  Journals  and 
Journeys  of  an  Early  Buffalo  Mer- 
chant." This  was  John  Lay,  a  pioneer 
of  Buffalo,  who  went  to  that  city  in  1810, 
traveled  into  the  far  west  as  a  trader  of 
furs  and  general  merchandise,  undergo- 
ing many  wild  experiences,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  burning  of  Buffalo 
in  1 8 13,  and  marched  on  foot  to  Mon- 
treal. He  afterward  returned  to  Buffalo, 
and  with  Eli  Hart  of  that  city  (subse- 
quently of  New  York)  built  up  a  great 
trade  in  Buffalo  and  five  other  western 
New  York  towns.  In  1822  Mr.  Lay  re- 
tired from  business  and  visited  Europe, 
traveling  for  two  years  in  Europe  and 
America,  almost  wholly  on  foot.  The 
manuscript  journals  from  which  the 
lecturer  drew  much  interesting  material 
had  never  before  been  made  public. 
They  contain  many  personal  reminis- 
cences of  Walter  Scott,  James  Hogg, 
Keene,  the  elder  Booth,  Governor  Cass, 
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and  other  prominent  people  of  that  day 
with  whom  Mr.  Lay  came  in  contact. 

The  Buffalo  Historical  Society  mourns 
the  loss  of  its  founder,  the  Hon.  Lewis  F. 
Allen,  who  died  at  his  historic  old  home 
in  Buffalo,  May  2,  aged  ninety  years. 


The  CHICAGO  historical  society 
held  its  quarterly  meeting  on  the  15th 
of  April,  President  Edward  G.  Mason  in 
the  chair.  The  deaths  were  announced 
of  William  Bross,  a  life-member  of  the 
society  since  1865,  on  the  27th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1890,  and  of  J.  Y.  Scammon,  a 
",harter  member  of  the  society,  on  the 
17th  of  March,  1890.  The  former  was 
well  known  as  the  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune^  and  lieutenant-governor  of 
Illinois,  and  the  latter  was  a  distin- 
guished lawyer  and  banker,  who  had  been 
president  of  the  society.  The  execu- 
tive committee  reported  the  following, 
which  was  placed  upon  the  records  of 
the  society  :  "  Resolved^  That  the  Chi- 
cago Historical  Society,  having  been 
furnished  through  its  executive  com- 
mittee with  verified  information  as  to 
the  locality  of  the  Indian  massacre  of 
the  Fort  Dearborn  garrison  at  Chicago, 
on  August  15,  1812,  is  convinced  that 
this  tragedy  occurred  between  Sixteenth 
and  Twentieth  streets,  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  near  the  lake  shore  ;  and  this 
society  heartily  approves  of  the  pro- 
posal to  erect  a  monument  to  commem- 
orate this  occurrence,  and  recommends 
its  erection  at  or  near  the  foot  of 
Eighteenth  street,  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago, which  was  the  central  point  of 
this  massacre,  and  consents  that  the 
same  may  be  done  under  the  auspices 
of  this  society." 


Mr.  A.  A.  Graham,  secretary  of  the 
Ohio  Historical  Society,  delivered  an 
interesting  lecture  on  the  "  Early  History 
of  the  Northwest  Territory,"  illustrated 
by  stereopticon  views,  maps,  and  por- 
traits. At  the  conclusion  of  the  address, 
the  thanks  of  the  society  were  unani- 
mously tendered  him. 


The  new  york  genealogical  and 
biographical  society — Regular  meet- 
ings were  held  in  February  and  March, 
which  were  presided  over  by  General 
James  Grant  Wilson,  the  president  of  the 
society.  On  the  evening  of  February 
28,  an  address  on  "  John  Ericsson  and 
Engineering  Progress  during  the  Nine- 
teenth Century "  was  delivered  by 
Colonel  William  C.  Church,  who  is 
Ericsson's  literary  executor.  Colonel 
Church  gave  a  very  interesting  account 
of  Ericsson's  engineering  feats  and  scien- 
tific discoveries. 

On  the  evening  of  March  14  the 
society  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to 
an  account  of  ''  General  Grant  and  the 
Battle  of  Chattanooga,"  from  General 
O.  O.  Howard. 

On  Friday  evening,  April  11,  Colonel 
Woolsey  Rogers  Hopkins  was  to  have 
delivered  an  address  on  "  Two  Old  New 
York  Houses  "  (the  houses  referred  to 
being  Nos.  7  and  8  State  street);  but 
owing  to  his  inability  to  be  present  on 
account  of  illness,  a  paper  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Lee,  on  "  General  John  Pater- 
son,"  was  read  by  Professor  Egleston  of 
Columbia  college,  a  great-grandson  of 
General  Paterson.  Colonel  Hopkins's 
paper  was  read  on  Friday  evening, 
May  9. 
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HISTORY  AND  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE 
POCUMTUCK  VALLEY  MEMORIAL 
ASSOCIATION,  1870-1S79.  8vo,  pp.  510, 
Vol.  I.  Published  by  the  association,  i8qo. 
Deerfield,  Mass. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  this  handsome  volume 
from  the  old  historic  town  of  Deerfield,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  notice  the  care  with  which  it  has 
been  prepared,  edited,  and  printed.  It  is  filled 
with  good  reading.  The  history  of  the  incep- 
tion of  the  scheme  which  in  course  of  time  took 
the  form  of  a  memorial  hall  is  immensely  in- 
teresting. The  proceedings  of  the  early  meetings 
are  chronicled  with  commeiidable  fullness,  and 
the  papers  read  to  the  association  from  time  to 
time  on  public  occasions  are  printed  at  length. 
In  the  language  of  Hon.  George  Sheldon,  the 
real  founder  of  the  institution,  "  The  Old  Bay 
State  is  justly  proud  of  her  history  ;  and  of  the 
towns  that  have  contributed  to  make  up  its  early 
annals  none  have  been  more  famous  than  Deer- 
field. It  has  an  ancient  and  modern  war  record  in 
which  it  has  just  cause  to  glory."  Much  of  this 
history  has  been  gathered,  written,  and  placed 
in  this  volume  for  permanent  preservation.  The 
bloody  Indian  wars  are  described;  and  the  his- 
tory and  traditions  of  two  hundred  years  ago  are 
plucked  as  it  were  from  every  hill,  every  shaded 
ravine,  every  smiling  meadow,  and  every  prom- 
inent locality.  Some  one  has  said,  "  You  might 
dot  the  whole  town  of  Deerfield  over  with 
mementos  of  affection  and  historic  interest." 
"  Ministers  and  Meeting-houses"  is  one  of  the 
interesting  papers  with  which  the  book  abounds. 
It  is  by  Miss  C.  Alice  Baker  of  Cambridge. 
"  Greenfield  and  its  first  Church,"  by  Francis 
M.  Thompson,  is  another,  carefully  and  well 
written.  He  says,  "  Over  the  pulpit  was  an  im- 
mense sounding-board  shaped  like  a  pagoda, 
which  I  am  informed  by  an  aged  grandmother  of 
the  first  minister  always  troubled  her  for  fear  it 
would  fall  upon  the  speaker."  "  Slavery  in 
Massachusetts,"  by  Phineas  Field  of  Charle- 
mont,  is  perhaps  the  most  informing  as  well  as 
entertaining  chapter  of  the  work.  Deacon  Field 
describes  the  slaves  of  Northfield,  his  own  native 
town,  depicting  many  of  their  characteristics. 
He  relates  an  incident  of  meeting  a  southern 
woman  during  the  late  civil  war,  who  declared 
that  Massachusetts  was  the  state  that  first  intro- 
duced slavery  into  the  Union."  He  further  says, 
"  In  the  early  part  of  our  late  war  a  friend  of 
mine  being  in  '  Egypt,'  Illinois,  heard  the  fol- 
lowing colloquy  between  two  men:  '  I  reckon 
Boston  is  the  worst  state  there  is  in  the  Union! ' 
(Rejoinder:)  '  I  don't  know,  but  from  what  I 
have  hearn  tell  I  reckon  Massachusetts  is  the 
worst  state.'      After  a    full  discussion    it    was 


agreed  that  '  Boston  and  Massachusetts  are  the 
wust  states  there  is.'  " 


CHRONICLES  OF  THE  PLUMSTED 
FAMILY,  with  some  Family  Letters,  com- 
piled and  arranged  with  notes.  By  Eugene 
Devereux.  8vo,  pp.  168,  pamphlet.  Pri- 
vately printed.  Philadelphia. 
Genealogical  records  are  supposed  to  be  dry 
and  uninteresting  for  the  most  part,  but  occasion- 
ally there  comes  to  us  through  these  sources  in- 
formation of  the  most  interesting  character.  The 
work  before  us  is  a  case  in  point.  The  Plumsted 
family  were  connected  by  marriage  with  some  of 
the  most  prominent  inhabitants  of  both  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York.  Clement  Plumsted  was 
the  mayor  of  Philadelphia  in  1723.  He  was  also 
a  justice,  a  judge,  master  of  the  court  of  chan- 
cery, a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  in  1727 
was  appointed  to  the  board  of  ' '  provincial  coun- 
cilors." He  acquired  a  vast  amount  of  valuable 
landed  property  in  both  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania, and  became  one  of  the  wealthiest 
citizens  of  the  time.  He  died  in  1745.  His  only 
son  William  Plumsted  followed  in  his  footsteps, 
and  developed  into  a  man  of  importance,  and 
was  at  one  lime  mayor  of  Philadelphia.  He 
died  in  1765.  His  wife  was  Rebecca  Kearny. 
Their  eldest  daughter  married  Andrew  Elliot, 
collector  of  the  port  of  New  York  prior  to  the 
Revolution;  and  another  daughter  married  Cap- 
tain Charles  Gore,  who  was  with  General  Robert 
Monckton  when  he  attacked  the  French  at  Fort 
Royal,  Island  of  Martinico,  West  Indies,  and 
was  wounded,  and  believed  to  have  died  from 
the  effects  of  his  wounds. 

About  one-half  of  this  genealogical  work  is 
devoted  to  family  letters,  chiefly  written  to  Mrs. 
Gore  by  Mrs.  Elliot  and  her  daughters,  many  of 
which  are  dated  in  England,  where  they  resided 
after  the  Revolution.  These  letters  touch  upon 
innumerable  incidents  and  characters  of  that 
period  well  known  to  historical  scholars,  and  are 
consequently  of  surpassing  interest.  Allusions 
are  made  to  them,  with  some  extracts, in  another 
part  of  the  current  number  of  this  magazine. 


AMERICAN  FARMS,  THEIR  CONDITION 

AND  FUTURE.     By  J.   R.  Elliott,  8v(», 

pp.  262.     New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

This  timely  treatise  is  the  sixty-second  of  the 

"  Questions  of  the  Day  Series,"  which  from  its 

inception    several    years    ago  has   presented   in 

compact  form  thoughtful  essays  on  many  of  the 

topics  that  fill  the  newspapers  in  less  permanent 

shape.     Just  now  several  of  the  New  England 
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states  are  confronted  by  the  very  unpleasant 
fact  that  the  agricultural  interest,  which  in  every 
prosperous  commonwealth  should  at  least  hold 
the  balance  of  power,  is  in  a  state  of  decadence. 
Farms  that  fifty  years  ago  were  self-supporting 
and  remunerative,  are  now  either  abandoned  or 
mortgaged  for  their  full  value,  or  have  passed 
from  the  hands  of  their  original  owners  to  a  less 
desirable  proprietorship. 

To  the  causes  and  probable  results  of  this 
decadence,  the  author  of  the  present  volume 
has  devoted  much  conscientious  study,  and  a 
perusal  of  his  pages  must  prove  suggestive  to 
legislators  and  others  who  are  giving  time  and 
thought  to  the  same  subject.  It  is  impossible 
here  even  to  summarize  the  conclusions  set  forth. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  politics,  that  bane  of  our 
natural  integrity,  appears  to  be  at  the  bottom  of 
this  as  of  so  many  other  of  our  misfortunes. 
The  keen-witted,  intelligent  American  farmer 
has  been  well  nigh  crowded  out  of  our  state 
legislatures.  In  his  place  is  the  practical  poli- 
tician. To  reinstate  him,  would  go  far  toward 
restoring  a  just  equilibrium,  and  toward  check- 
ing the  evil  influences  that  flow  from  the  con- 
centration of  bad  foreign  elements  in  the  large 
cities  and  towns. 


"  THE  BIBLIOPOLE."  Catalogue  of  Rare 
and  Fine  Books.  With  2ofac-similes  of  bind- 
ings, printer's  marks,  and  coats-of-arms.  8vo, 
pp.  94.  New  York  :  E.  F.  Bonaventure. 
1890. 

That  bibliography  is  an  art  is  plainly  proven 
by  this  brochure,  which  would  have  done  good 
the  heart  of  Grotier  or  Dibdin.  Here  we  have 
described  a  collection  of  books  that  it  would  be 
difficult,  if  possible  at  all  under  twenty  years  of 
gathering,  to  bring  together.  But  Mr.  E.  F. 
Bonaventure  has  done  so  at  his  rooms  in  the  San 
Carlo,  New  York  city,  and  we  find  among  the 
gems  described  twenty-one  volumes  of  Gould's 
Ofnithological  Works,  mostly  relating  to  Ameri- 
can birds,  priced  at  $2,125  \  six  volumes  of  Vol- 
taire's Miscellaneous  Works,  bound  by  Cham- 
bolle-Duru,  $485  ;  Gautier's  Mademoiselle  de 
Manpin,  2  vols.,  the  original  edition,  extra  il- 
lustrated ;  and  Dives  and  Pauper,  in  black 
letter,  and  the  first  book  of  Pynson's  with  a  date, 
and  that  dale  1493.  For  fine  books  relating  to  this 
continent  the  collection  is  distinguished.  Mr. 
Bonaventure  describes  a  vellum  fac-simile  of  the 
Paris  edition  of  Americus  Vespucci's  Voyage  to 
America,  and  the  first  account  of  the  mainland. 
This  beautiful  plaquette  bears  the  royal  arms  of 
France  in  gold  and  colors,  and  the  personal  cog- 
nizance of  Francis  the  First.  Upwards  of  a 
page  is  devoted  to  a  remarkable  pictographic 
manuscript— •' The  Autobiography  of  Half 
Moon,  an  Uncpapa  Sioux  Chief,  who  was  killed 


on  the  Custer  Battlefield."  This  was  described 
at  some  length  in  the  March  number  of  Frank 
Leslie' s  Popular  Monthly.  The  1542  and  1552 
Basle  editions  of  Ptolemy's  Geography  are  of 
great  interest  from  a  cosmographical  standpoint, 
as  in  them  are  mixed  up  continents,  isthmuses, 
etc.,  in  an  apparently  utterly  reckless  manner. 
A  black  letter  and  English  translation  of  Doctor 
Nicolas  Mor.r.rdes's  Joy  full  Newes  out  of  the 
New-found  Worlde,  printed  at  London  in  1596, 
notices  Columbus's  discovery  at  length  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  gives  a  long  account  of 
the  tobacco  plant  so  dear  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
There  are  other  Americana,  such  as  the  1561 
Venice  edition  of  Thebet's  Historia  dell  India 
America,  but  space  forbids.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, leave  Mr.  Bonaventure's  instructive  Biblio- 
pole without  calling  attention  to  his  illustrated 
manuscripts,  among  them  a  minuscule  Biblia 
Sacra,  written  on  vellum  tissue  650  years  ago, 
and  various  Hours  of  the  Virgin,  with  beau  I  if  ul 
miniatures,  produced  before  and  in  the  first  cen- 
tury of  typography  ;  also  to  his  black  letters,  in- 
cluding a  Tunecremata  printed  in  1474  by  Peter 
Schoeffer,  the  associate  of  Gutenberg  and  FUst, 
whose  portraits  decorate  the  catalogue  ;  as 
well  as  to  his  historical  bindings  from  the  libra- 
ries of  Anne  of  Austria,  Louis  XIII.,  XIV.. 
XV.,  and  XVI.,  Marie  Antoinette,  Colbert,  and 
Pompadour.  The  strongest  point  in  the  Biblio- 
pole is,  however,  what  Mr.  Bonaventure  has  de- 
voted a  dozen  page  illustrations  to,  the  works  of 
French  binders,  who  are  in  no  sense  of  the  word 
workmen,  but  artists,  and  who  from  the  days  of 
Clovis  Eve  and  Le  Gascon  to  the  recent  Expo- 
sition Universelle  in  Paris,  have  found  their 
supremacy  in  the  domain  of  true  genius  in  the 
art  bibliopegistic. 


LAKE  CHAMPLAIN  AND  ITS  SHORES. 
By  W.  H.  H.  Murray.  8vo,  pp.  261.  Bos- 
ton, De  Wolfe,  Fisk  &  Co. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  open  a  volume  of  moderate 
size  printed  in  such  clear  large  type  that  even  the 
tired  eyes  of  a  book  reviewer  can  read  it  with 
comfort.  Further  than  this,  the  book  should 
have  a  living  interest  for  the  thousands  of  tour- 
ists and  campers  who  take  their  summer  outing 
on  the  shores  of  that  picturesque  lake  whose 
name  it  bears.  Mr.  Murray  has  evidently  read 
everything  that  has  been  published  concerning 
Samuel  Charnplain  and  his  exploits,  and,  having 
studied  the  scenes  v/herein  they  were  enacted, 
he  has  become  deeply  imbued  with  the  romantic 
spirit  of  the  place  and  its  thrilling  historic  asso- 
ciations. The  volume  opens  with  a  plea  for  out- 
of-door  recreation  that  will  appeal  to  the  grow- 
ing army  of  summer  campers.  The  succeeding 
chapters  are  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  principal 
historical  events  that  transpired  on  its  shores. 
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ADAMS,  Charles  Kendall,  por- 
trait, 94  ;  recent  historical  work 
in  the  colleges  and  universities  of 
Europe  and  America,  m  ;  Manual 
of  Historical  Literature,  noticed, 
261. 

Adams,  Herbert  B.,  portrait.  94. 

Adams.  John,  president  of  U.  S.  a 
pronounced  Federalist,  character 
of.  29  ;  his  cabinet  ministers,  387. 

Adams,  John  Quincy,  appointed 
commissioner  to  negotiate  treaty 
with  Great  Britain,  589  ;  secretary 
of  state,  390  ;  his  cabmet  ministers, 
391  ;  the  electoral  vote  for,  391. 

Adelphia,  explosion  on  the  steamer, 

Adkins,  Milton  S.,  story  of  busy 
government  bureau,  the  office  of 
auditor  of  the  treasury  for  the  post- 
office  department,  241  ;  westward 
to  the  south  seas,  331. 

Africa,  glimpses  of  the  interior  of, 
410;  universities  in,  419,  508. 

Akerman,  Amos  T.,  appointed  at- 
torney-general of  U.  S.,  402  ;  re- 
signs his  office,  402. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  first  railroad  between 
Schenectady  and,  178  ;  travel  by 
stage  from  to  Boston,  182s,  184; 
in  1772,  412. 

Alexander  III.,  Life  of,  noticed,  351. 

Algeria,  colleges  in,  419. 

Allerton,  Isaac,  first  Irish  immig^^nt 
in  the  employ  of,  1655,  57. 

Amboy,  N.  J.,  the  Parker  home- 
stead at,  168. 

America,  first  Methodist  church  in, 
79;  the  Scotch-Irish  in,  88  ;  first  law 
school,  103  ;  recent  historical  work 
in  the  colleges  and  universities  of, 
III  ;  doubtful  questions  concerning 
the  discovery  of,  257 ;  the  Reformed 
Church  in,  noticed.  263  ;  the  early 
voyages  to,  288  ;  the  first  map  of. 
288  :  first  piano  made  in,  334  ;  the 
discovery  of,  by  the  Welsh,  420 ; 
first  private  insane  asylum  in,  506. 

American  Academy  of  Sciences,  es- 
tablished, 98. 

American  Belles  and  Brides  in  Eng- 
land a  Century  ago,  Mrs.  Martha 
J.  Lamb.,  468. 

American  Farms,  their  Condition 
and  Future,  noticed,  511. 

American  Historical  Association, 
anniversary  meeting,  8p  ;  act  of 
incorporation,  93  ;  presidents  of, 
93  ;  group  of  portraits  of  execu- 
tive officers  and  members,  94,  loi  : 
papers  read  before  the,  95  ;  list  or 
members  present,  105. 

American  Hotel,  N.  Y.  City,  view  of 
the.  181. 

American  Republics,  their  differ- 
ences, George  M.  Pavey.,  74  ;  Boli- 
var and  the,  82. 

American  Revolution,  Ludwig 
Baron  vou  Closen's  reminiscences 
of  the,  96,  256  ;  certain  phases  of 
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the  westward  movement  during 
the.  102 ;  anecdote  of  Tarleton's 
raid,  164;  verses  on  Tarleton's 
raid,  165 ;  services  of  Gen.  Seth 
Pomeroy,  247  ;  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton, 248  ;  Columbia  College  in  the, 
249  ;  the  burning  of  Kingston,  no- 
ticed, 262  ;  extracts  from  Virginia 
records.  1775-1776,  339  ;  the  loyal- 
ists of  R.  I.,  346  :  order-books  of 
Gen.  Howe  and  Clinton,  noticed, 
352  ;  disposition  of  captured  ves- 
sels in  1775,  414;  the  colonists  of 
the,  called  a  race  of  convicts,  417, 
507;  the  capture  of  N.  Y.,  T776, 
493;  the  siege  of  Savannah,  Ga.. 
502;  plan  of  John  Watts  to  crush 
liberty  in  N.  Y.,  1777,  505. 

American  Theatre  company  at  Ja- 
maica, play-bills  of  the.  1782,  504. 

American  Women ,  contrast  between, 
and  those  of  other  countries.  54. 

Am.ericans.  great  words  from  great, 
noticed.  88. 

Anabaptist  Refugees  in  N.  Y..  51. 

Andr^  Tree,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.. 
struck  by  lightning.  505. 

Andrews.  Elisha  Benjamin,  Insti- 
tutes of  Economics,  noticed,  174. 

Andros,  Sir  Edmund,  governor  of 
N.  Y.,  44- 

Anglo-American,  the,  no  resem- 
blance to  his  ancestors,  53  ;  the 
mental  and  moral  changes  in  the, 
55- 

Anglo-Saxon,  the  dominant  type  of 
the  colonizing  man  at  N.  Y..  52. 

Anthony.  Albert  S.,  A  Lenape-Eng- 
lish  Dictionary,  noticed,  174. 

Argentine  Republic,  form  of  gov- 
ernment, 74,  75 ;  universities  in, 
418. 

Arkansas,  history  of,  noticed,  88. 

Armenia,  colleges  in.  508. 

Armstrong,  Gen.  John,  appointed 
secretary  of  war,  389  ;  resigns  his 
office,  389. 

Arthur,  Chester  A.,  his  cabinet  min- 
isters, 404. 

Aryan  Sun  Myths,  the  Origin  of  Re- 
ligions, noticed,  173. 

Asia,  universities  in,  418,  508. 

Astor  Family,  in  N.  Y.  City,  184, 208, 

433<  434- 
Atlantic,  explosion  on  the  steamer. 

484. 
Atwood.  Rev.  E.  F.,  Philo  Penfield 

Stewart,  inventor  of  the  Stewart 

stove,  422. 
Austin,  Jane  G.,  Standish  of  Stan- 
dish,  noticed,  175. 
Australasia,  universities  in,  418,  507. 
Austria,  universities  in.  344. 
Avery,  Elroy  M.,the  island  of  seven 

cities,  508. 
A.  W.    Thompson^  schooner,    wreck 

of  the,  492. 


ABES   of  the   Nations,  noticed, 


Bacon.  Nathaniel,  the  rebel,  103. 

Badger.  George  E., appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  navy,  394. 

Bancroft.  George,  portrait.  89.  95 : 
sketch  of,  89  ;  view  of  his  Newport 
residence,  91 ;  appointed  secretary 
of  the  navy,  597  ;  minister  to  Eng- 
land, 397. 

Bancroft,  Hubert  Howe.  History  of 
Nevada,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming, 
noticed,  175  ;  History  of  Washing- 
ton, Idaho,  and  Montana,  1845- 
1889.  noticed,  431. 

Barber.  Samuel,  disasters  on  Long 
Island  Sound,  1827-1888,  483. 

Barbour.  James,  appointed  secretary 
of   war,    391  ;    resigns    his    office. 


minister  to  England,  391. 

" '    sale  of^the  library 
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Barlow,  S.  L. 
of,  260. 

Barry.  William  T.,  appointed  post- 
master-general, 392  ;  minister  to 
Spain,  393. 

Bates,  Edward,  appointed  secretary 
of  war,  declines,  398 ;  attorney- 
general,  399  ;  resigns  bis  office,  400. 

i^ajj/ .S"/a/^,  explosion  on  the  steamer, 
484. 

Bayard,  James  A.,  commissioner  to 
negotiate  treaty  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, 389. 

Bayard,  Thomas  F.,  appointed  sec- 
retary of  state,  405. 

Becher.  Franklin  A.,  a  Study  of 
Political  Parties,  their  principles 
as  seen  from  their  platforms,  47^. 

Bedminster,  N.  J.,  salary  of  the  min- 
ister of.  79. 

Belgium,  universities  in,  344. 

Belknap,  William  W.,  appointed 
secretary  of  war.  402  ;  charges 
against,  resigns  his  office,  403. 

Bell,  John,  appointed  secretary  of 
war,  394. 

Bellomont,  Earl  of,  governor  of  N. 
Y.,  44. 

Bender,  Prosper,  our  northern  neigh- 
bors ;  difficulties  to  union  ;  race 
and  creed  troubles  ;  uncertain  fu- 
ture, 457. 

Berrian,  Rev.  William,  rector  of 
Trinity  Church,  N.  Y..  185. 

Berrien,  John  M.,  appointed  attor- 
ney-general, 392  ;  resigns  his  office, 

393- 

Betts.  Beverley  R.,  the  Newdigate 
and  Digby  aims,  170. 

Between  Times,  noticed.  88. 

Bibb.  George  M.,  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  U.  S.  treasury,  396. 

Bibliopole.  The,  noticed,  512. 

Birney,  James  G.,  and  his  Times, 
noticed,  264. 

Bismarck.  Prince,  character  of.  416. 

Black.  Jeremiah  S.,  appointed  attor- 
ney-general of  U.  S.,398;  secre- 
tary of  state,  399- 

Blaine,  James  G..  appointed  secre- 
tary of  state.  404. 

Blair,  Montgomery,  appoipted  post- 
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master-s^eneral,  399  ;  resigns  his 
office,  400. 

Bolivia,  form  of  government  in.  74, 
75 ;  and  the  South  American  Re- 
publics. 82  ;  universities  in,  418. 

Bonaventure,  E.  F.,  The  Bibliopole, 
noticed,  512. 

Book  Club,  N.  Y.  City,  members  of 
the,  187. 

Book  Notices,  Jamiary — Warner's 
South  and  West,  85  ;  McCray's 
Life- Work  of  Mrs.  Stowe,  85  ; 
Murdock's  Reconstruction  of  Eu- 
rope, 85 ;  Mellick"s  Life  in  New 
Jersey  in  the  Eighteenth  Century, 

86  ;  Thayer's  Kansas  Crusade,  86  ; 
Grinnell's  Pawnee  Hero   Stories, 

87  ;  Lowell's  New  Priest  of  Con- 
ception Bay,  87  :  Crandall  Gene- 
alogy, 87  ;  the  Clan  MacLean,  87  ; 
Great  Words  from  Great  Ameri- 
cans, 88 ;   Hempstead's  Arkansas, 

88  ;  Thomas's  Babes  of  the  Na- 
tions, 88;  Cone's  One,  Two,  Three, 
Four,  88  ;  Humphrey's  Calendar 
of  Nations  and  Seasons.  88  ;  Dri- 
arte's  Queen  of  the  Adriatic,  88  ; 
Learned 's  Between  Times,  88  ;  the 
Scotch-Irish  in  America,  88. 

February — Archives  of  Mary- 
land, 1678-1683,  173  ;  Morris's 
Aryan  Sun  Myths,  173  ;  Horsford's 
Norumbega,  173;  Keary's  Dawn 
of  History,  174  ;  Lenap^-English 
Dictionary,  edited  by  Brinton  and 
Anthony,  Pa.,  Student's  series, 
vol.  i.,  174  :  Andrews'  Institutes 
of  Economics.  174  ;  Prentice's  Life 
of  Wilbur  Fisk,  175  ;  Mombert's 
Charles  the  Great,  175  ;  Austin's 
Standish  of  Standish,  175  ;  Ban- 
croft's Nevada,  Colorado,  and 
Wyoming,  175 ;  Jameson's  Con- 
stitutional History  of  the  U.  S., 
1775-1789,  176. 

March— KAzm%''  Manual  of  His- 
torical Literature,  261  ;  Phyfe's 
Mispronounced  Words,  261;  Wake- 
ley's  American  Methodism,  261  ; 
Constitutional  History  of  the  U.S., 
262 ;  Ribot's  Psychology  of  At- 
tention, 262  ;  Westbrook^s  Rachel 
Dumont,  262  ;  Cable's  Louisiana, 
263  ;  Demorest's  Reformed  Church 
in"  America,  263  ;  Tuckerman's 
Diary  of  Philip  Hone,  263 ;  Ply- 
mouth Records,  vol.  i.,  263 ;  Bir- 
ney's  James  G.  Birney  and  His 
Times,  264. 

^/r//— Hill's  Old  South  Church, 
349 ;  Smith's  Emigration  and  Im- 
migration, 349  :  Newton's  Life  of 
Rev.  Dr.  William  A.  Muhlen- 
berg, 350  ;  Norton's  Hand-Book  of 
Florida,  350  ;  Spillane's  American 
Piano-Forte,  350;  Dodge's  Life  and 
Works  of  Alexander,  351  ;  Pfrim- 
mer's  Driftwood,  351  ;  Marietta. 
O.,  Centennial,  351  ;  Vincent's 
South  America,  3«  ;  New  York 
Historical  Society  s  collections, 
vols.  xvi.  and  xvii..  352  ;  list  of 
historic  and  learned  societies  in 
America,  423. 

./^ajj/— 'Virginia  Historical  Soci- 
ety, Collections,  vol.  ix..  429; 
Moorehead's  Fort  Ancient,  429 ; 
Depew's  Orations  and  Speeches, 
450;  Durrett's  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Louisville,  Ky..  431  :  Kulp's  Wy- 
oming Families.  431  ;  Bancroft's 
Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montana, 


1845-1889,  431 ;  Wilson's  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Portrait  Gallery, 
432;  Field's  Bright  Skies  and 
Dark  Shadows,  432. 

June — History  and  Proceedings 
of  the  Pocumtuck  Valley  Memo- 
rial Association,  vol.  i.,  1870-1879, 
511  ;  Devereux's  Plumsted  Fam- 
ily, 511  :  Elliott's  American  Farms, 

511  ;    Murray's  Lake   Champlain, 

512  ;  Bonaventure's  Bibliopole, 
512. 

Borie,  Adolph  E.,  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  navy,  401  ;  resigns  his 
office,  402. 

Boston,  Mass.,  the  early  newspaper 
press  of,  172  ;  travel  bv  stage  to, 
from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1828,  184  ;  His- 
tory of  the  Old  South  Church,  no- 
ticed, 349;  order-books  of  the  siege 
of,  noticed.  352. 

Boutwell,  George  S.,  appointed 
secretary  U.  S.  treasury,  402  ;  re- 
signs his  office,  402. 

Bo  wen,  Clarence  W.,  portrait,  94  ; 
Baron  von  Closen's  reminiscences 
of  the  American  Revolution,  96, 
256. 

Bowring,  Sir  John,  and  American 
Slavery,  Charles  K.  Tuckennan, 
232. 

Boyd,  Rev.   Baptist,  mentioned,  57. 

Bradford,  William,  the  three  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  birth  of, 
227 ;  fac-simile  of  his  signature 
and  baptismal  record,  227  ;  ser- 
vices of,  228  ;  proposed  monument 
to,  334- 

Bradford,  William,  appointed  attor- 
ney-general of  U.  S.,  387  ;  his 
death,  387. 

Branch,  John,  appointed  secretary 
of  the  navy,  392  ;  resigned  his  of- 
fice, 393. 

Brazil,  government  of,  7^  ;  extent 
and  climate  of,  285  ;  universities 
in,  418,  507. 

Bread  and  Cheese  Club,  N.  Y.  City, 
established  1824,  members  of  the, 
186. 

Breckinridge,  John,  appointed  attor- 
ney-general of  U.  S.,  388;  his 
death,  388. 

Bremer,  Frederika,  the  Swedish  nov- 
elist, her  visit  to  N.  Y.,  445. 

Brenton,  William,  Gov.  of  Rhode 
Island,  255. 

Brevoort,  Henry,  gives  fancy  ball  at 
N.  Y.  1838,  206  ;  property  of,  435. 

Brewster,  Benjamin  H.,  appointed 
attorney-general  of  U.  S..  405. 

Bright  Skies  and  Dark  Shadows,  no- 
ticed, 432. 

Brinton,  Daniel  G.,  a  Lenap^-Eng- 
lish  Dictionary,  noticed,  174. 

Brist  I,  steamer,  destroyed  by  fire, 
422. 

Bristow,  Benjamin  H.,  appointed 
secretary  of  the  U.  S.  treasury, 
402  ;  resigns  his  office,  404. 

British  Columbia,  colleges  in,  418. 

Brown,  Aaron  V.,  appointed  post- 
master -  general,  398  ;  his  death, 
398- 

Brown,  John,  trial  and  execution  of, 
99. 

Browne,  William  Hand,  .Archives  of 
Md.,  vol.  vii..  noticed,  173. 

Browning,  O.  H.,  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  interior,  401. 

Bryant,  William  Cullen,  portrait,  i  ; 
in  history,  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamd, 


I  ;  his  "Song  for  the  New  Year's 
Eve,"?;  the  Bryant  Homestead, 
5  ;  summer  home  of,  9 ;  transla- 
tions from  Virgil,  by,  343  ;  his  first 
meeting  with  Abraham  Lincoln, 
343  ;  poet  and  journalist,  448. 

Bryant  School,  the,  417. 

Buchanan,  James,  declines  the  ap- 
pointment of  attorney- general. 
394 ;  secretary  of  state,  397 ;  his 
cabinet  ministers,  398. 

Buffalo  Historical  Society,  annual 
meeting,  election  of  officers.  i-sS; 
March  24th  meeting,  memoir  01 
George  W.  Clinton,  by  David  F. 
Day,  411  ;  proposed  monuments  to 
La  Salle  and  Red  Jacket,  412;  April 
14th  meeting,  the  Journals  and 
Journeys  of  John  Lay,  an  early 
Buffalo  merchant,  by  Frank  H. 
Severance,  509 ;  death  of  the 
founder  of  the,  510. 

Burnet.  William,  governor  of  N.  Y., 
44- 

Burr.  Aaron,  declares  himself  a  Brit- 
ish subject,  167. 

Burr,  George  L.,  the  literature  of 
witchcraft.  95. 

Butler,  Benjamin  F.,  appointed  at- 
torney-general of  the  U.  S.,  393  : 
acting  secretary  of  war,  394 ;  re- 
signs his  office,  394. 

Butterworth,  Hezekiah.  the  first 
Christmas  in  New  Er'^g'land.  79. 

CABLE,  George  W.,  strange  true 
stories  of  Louisiana,  noticed, 
263. 

Cabot,  George,  declines  the  office  of 
secretary  of  navy,  387. 

Calendar  of  the  nations  and  seasons, 
noticed,  88. 

Calhoun,  John  C,  appointed  secre- 
tary of  war,  390 ;  secretary  of 
state,  396. 

California,  origin  of  the  name,  290 ; 
Spanish  pioneer  houses  of ,  Charles 
Howard  Shinn^  353  ;  views  of  the 
Major  Reading,  Don  Vallejo.Tejon 
ranch,  and  Mount  Tamalpais  ado- 
bes, 355,  357,'359  ;  Indian  huts,  359. 

Cameron,  James  D.,  appointed  secre- 
tary of  war,  404. 

Cameron,  Simon,  appointed  secre- 
tary of  war,  399  ;  minister  to 
Russia,  400. 

Campbell,  George  W.,  appointed 
secretary  of  the  U.  S.  treasury, 
389  ;  resigns  his  office.  389. 

Campbell,  James,  appointed  post- 
master-general, 398. 

Canada,  present  conditions  of  his- 
torical studies  in,  104  ;  comments 
on,  noticed.  85  ;  difficulties  to  union 
with  U.  S.,  race  and  creed  troubles 
in,  the  future  of,  460  ;  universities 
in,  508. 

Canisteo  Valley  Historical  Society, 
annual  meeting,  election  of  officers, 
258. 

Cape    Colony,  Africa,  colleges    in, 

•   419,  508. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  colleges  in,  508. 

Capital  City.,  Steamer,  wreck  of  the, 

491- 
Carter,  John,  the  old  town  of  Green 

Bay,  Wis  ,  its  early  social  life,  376. 
Cass,  Lewis,  appointed  secretary  of 

war,  393  ;  minister  to  France.  394  ; 
jhis 


secretary  of  state,  398  ;  resigns! 
office,  399. 
Cathcart,   Lady,    ancestry  of,    468 ; 
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letters  to  Mrs.  Charles  Gore,  Dec. 
4th,  1780  ;  January  24th  and  June 
9th,  1 78 1,  on  social  affairs  at  Lon- 
don, 469-471. 

Cathcart,  Lord,  family  and  services 
of.  468. 

Cayenne,  French  Guiana,  portrait  of 
a  Creole,  286  ;  customs  of  the  na- 
tives of,  287. 

Central  America,  the  government 
of,  74:  universities  in.  419. 

Ceylon,  universities  in,  419. 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  N.  Y..  Por- 
trait Gallery,  noticed.  431. 

Champion^  steamer,  wreck  of  the, 
488. 

Chandler,  William  E..  appointed 
secretary  of  the  navy,  405. 

Chandler.  Zachariah.  appointed 
secretary  of  the  interior,  402. 

Charles  the  Great,  History  of,  no- 
ticed. 175. 

Charles  Osgsod,  the  propeller,  takes 
fire,  486. 

Chase.  Salmon  P..  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  U.  S.  treasury.  399  ;  re- 
sig"ns  his  office,  400. 

Cherokee  Indians,    treaty  with  the. 

1775-  364- 

Chicago  Historical  Society,  annual 
meeting,  election  of  officers.  172  ; 
January  21st  meeting,  personal 
recollections  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
by  John  Moses,  256  ;  April  15th 
meeting,  locates  the  site  of  the  In- 
dian massacre  of  Fort  Dearborn. 
1812.  510  ;  the  early  history  of  the 
Northwest,  by  A.  A.  Graham,  510. 

Chili,  form  of  government,  74,  75  ; 
universities  in,  418,  507. 

Chocorna.  the  engraving  of  the  In- 
dian chief,  80, 170,  255,  345. 

Church,  Col.  Wm.  C.,  John  Ericsson 
and  engineering  progress  during 
the  nineteenth  century,  510. 

Church  of  England  in  N.  Y.,  oppo- 
sition to  the,  48. 

City  of  Boston,  accident  to  the 
steamer,  489. 

City  of  Neiu  London,  steamer  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  48? 

Clarke,  George  H.,  sketch  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  82. 

Clay.  Henry,  appointed  secretary  of 
state,  391  ;  the  electoral  vote  for 
him,  1825.  391. 

Clayton,  John  M..  appointed  secre- 
tary of  state.  397. 

Cleveland,  Grover,  his  cabinet  min- 
isters, 405. 

Clifford,  Nathan,  appointed  attor- 
ney-general of  U.  S.,  397  ;  minister 
to  Mexico,  397. 

Clinton.  De  Witt,  services  of.  250. 

Clinton,  George,  governor  of  New 
York,  44 ;  opposes  the  stamp  act, 
49. 

Clinton,  George  W.,  memoir  of,  411. 

Clinton,  Sir  Henry,  order-books  of, 
noticed,  352. 

Closen.  Ludwig,  Baron  von,  remi- 
niscences of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, 96,  256. 

Cobb,  Howell,  appointed  secretary 
of  the  U.  S.  treasury,  398  ;  resigns 
his  office,  ^95. 

Coffey,  T.  J.,  appointed  attorney- 
general  of  U.  S.,  400. 

Coley.  James  E.,  New  York  and  Al- 
bany in  T772,  412. 

Collamer,  Jacob,  appointed  post- 
master-general, 397. 


Colman,  Norman  J.,  appointed  sec- 
retary of  agriculture.  405. 

Colorado.  History  of,  noticed,  175. 

Columbia,  form  of  government  in, 
74,  75  ;  universities  in'  418. 

Columbia,  origin  of  the  word.  253. 

Columbia  College,  advance  of  his- 
torical studies  in,  114  ;  the  semi- 
centennial of  the  revival  of.  200  ; 
distinguished  students  of.  249  ; 
proceedings  at  the  installation  of 
the  president  of,  259. 

Columbian  University,  established. 
98. 

Columbus,  Christopher,  the  remains 
of,  169  ;  portrait,  265  ;  the  mistakes 
of,  288  ;  fac-siviile  of  Wilkie's 
painting  of,  explaining  his  theory 
of  a  new  world,  353.  406. 

Co7)nnodore,  steamer,  wreck  of  the, 
488. 

Co7}tmonzvcalth,  Steamer,  destroyed 
by  fire,  488. 

Cone.  Helen  Graj-.  One,  Two. Three, 
Four,  noticed.  88. 

Confederate  States,  materials  for  the 
study  of  the  government  of  the. 
103  ;  outlook  for  historial  studies 
in  the  South.  104. 

Connecticut,  first  edition  of  the  laws 
of.  348. 

Connecticut  Historical  Society, 
March  meeting,  search  for  Ameri- 
can pedigrees  in  England,  by 
Horace  F.  Waters,  421  :  April 
meeting,  Philo  Penfield  Stewart, 
inventor  of  the  Stewart  stove,  by 
Rev.  E.  F.  Atwood.  422. 

Conrad.  Charles  M.,  appointed  sec- 
retary of  war,  3C8. 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore,  founder 
of  the  Bread  and  Cheese  Club  of 
N.  Y.  City,  1824.  186. 

Cooper,  Peter,  the  philanthropy  of, 
445- 

Coppee,  Professor,  doubtful  ques- 
tions concerning  the  discovery  of 
America,  257. 

Corcovado  Peak,  Brazil,  view  of  the 
railroad  to,  280. 

Cornbury,  Lord,  governor  of  N.  Y., 
wears  female  attire.  44. 

Cornelius  I'anderbilt.  Steamer,  runs 
ashore.  487. 

Cornell  L^niversity.  advance  of  his- 
torical studies  in. 116. 

Cortes,  Hernando,  discoveries  of, 
291. 

Corwin,  Thomas,  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  U.  S.  treasury,  398. 

Crosby,  William,  governor  of  N.  Y., 
sues  Zenger  for  libel.  48. 

Cosia  Rica,  form  of  government  in. 

Cox,  Jacob  D.,  appointed  secretary 
of  the  interior,  401  ;  resigns  his 
office.  402. 

Crandall  Genealogy,  noticed,  87. 

Crawford.  George  W.,  appointed 
secretary  of  war,  397. 

Crawford,  William  H.,  appointed 
secretary  of  war,  390 ;  acting  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury-,  390  ;  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  the  treasury, 
390  ;  electoral  vote  for,  ^91. 

Cresswell,  John  J.,  appointed  post- 
master-general, 402  ;  resigns  his 
office.  402. 

Crittenden.  John  J.,  appointed  attor- 
ney-general 01  U.  S.,  394.  398. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  sketch  of,  82. 

Crowninshield.   Benjamin    W..   ap- 


pointed secretary  of  the  navy, 
39'J- 

Crowninshield,  Jacob,  appointed 
secretary  of  the  navy,  388. 

Curry.  J.  L.  M..  diplomatic  ser- 
vices of  George  William  Erving  in 
Spain,  313. 

Cushing,  Caleb,  his  nomination  as 
secretary  of  the  U.  S.  treasury, 
rejected  by  the  Senate.  395  ;  ap- 
pointed attorney-general,  398. 

Cutler.  H.  G.,  romance  of  the  map 
of  the  U.  S.,  how  California  was 
named,  283. 

DALLAS,  Alexander  James,  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  the  U.  S. 
treasury,  389  ;  acting  secretary  of 
war,  390  :  resigns  his  oftice,  390. 

Darling,  Gen.  Charles  W..  list  of 
historic  and  learned  societies  in 
the  U.  S..  423. 

Davis,  Jefferson,  appointed  secretary 
of  war,  398. 

Day,  David  F..  memoir  of  George 
W.  Clinton,  411. 

Dearborn,  Henry,  appointed  secre- 
tary of  war,  381. 

Deas.  Mrs.  Ann  Izard,  mentioned.  62. 

De  Costa,  Rev.  B.  F.,  discovery  of 
America  by  the  Welsh,  420. 

De  Lancey,  Alice,  married  to  Ralph 
Izard,  61. 

Delano,  Columbus,  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  interior,  402  ;  resigns 
his  office,  403. 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Com- 
pany, imports  the  second  locomo- 
tive steam-engine,  190. 

Democratic  Party,  a  study  of  the, 

477- 

Demorest,  David  D.,  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America,  noticed.  263. 

Denmark,  universities  in,  314. 

Dennison,  William,  appointed  post- 
master-general. 400. 

Depevv,  Chauncey  M.,  character  of 
Washington  Irving,  409  ;  Orations 
and  Speeches  of,  noticed.  430. 

De  Peyster  Family,  ancestry-  of,  io3. 

De  Soto,  Fernando,  discoveries  of, 
292. 

Devens,  Charles,  appointed  attorney- 
general,  404. 

Devereux.  Eugene.  Chronicles  of  the 
Plumsted  Family,  noticed,  511. 

Dexter,  Samuel,  appointed  secretary 
of  war,  388  :  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury of  the  U.  S.,  388. 

Dickens,  Charles,  portrait.  177  ;  ar- 
rival at  N.  Y.  1842,  202  ;  ball  given 
in  honor  of,  203. 

Dickerson.  Mahlon,  appointed  sec- 
retary of  the  navy,  393  ;  resigns 
his  office,  394. 

Dickinson.  Don  M.,  appointed  post- 
master-general. 405. 

Digby  Arms,  80.  170. 

Dimitry,  John,  Laval,  the  first  bishop 
of  Quebec,  297. 

Dix,  John  A.,  appointed  secretary  of 
the  U.  S.  treasury,  399. 

Dix,  Rev.  Morgan,  address  at  the 
installation  of  the  President  of 
Columbia  College,  259. 

Dobbin,  James  C.  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  navy,  398. 

Dodge,  Theodore  Ayrault,  Life  of 
Alexander,  noticed,  351. 

Dongan,  Thomas,  governor  of  N. 
v.,  44;  his  report  on  the  religious 
denominations  in  N.  Y.,  1687.  51. 
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Doughty,  Rev.  Francis,  driven  from 
Mass.,  settles  in  N.  Y..  51. 

Douglas,  William,  residence  of,  in 
N.  Y.,  207. 

Drew,  Thomas  Bradford,  services  of 
William  Bradford,  227. 

Driarte,  Charles,  the  Queen  of  the 
Adriatic,  noticed,  88. 

Driftwood,   noticed,  351. 

Drummond,  Henry,  Glimpses  of  the 
Interior  of  Africa,  410. 

Duane,  William  J.,  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  U.  S.  treasury,  393  ;  re- 
moved from  his  office,  393. 

Duer,  William  A.,  portrait,  189. 

Dumont,  Rachel,  the  Heroine  of 
Kingston,  noticed,  262. 

Dunning,  William  A.,  the  impeach- 
ment and  trial  of  President  John- 
son, 99. 

Durrett,  Reuben  T.,  sketch  of  St. 
Paul's  Church,  Louisville,  Ky., 
noticed,  431. 

Duryea,  Rev.  John,  minister  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  at  Bed- 
minster,  N.  J.;  his  salary  for  1878- 
89,  79. 

Dutch,  first  settlers  in  New  Amster- 
dam, 43  ;  descendants  of  the,  in 
N.  Y.,  45  ;  colony  of  New  England 
opposes  the,  46  ;  political  impress 
of  the,  47  ;  their  commercial  en- 
terprise, 50 ;  religious  toleration 
under  the,  51. 

Dutch  West  India  Company,  coloni- 
zation of  N.  Y.  by  the,  42  ;  devel- 
ops the  trade  with  N.  Y.,  50. 

Dykman,  J.  O.,  St.  Anthony's  Face, 
Hudson  River,  a  masterpiece  of 
natural  sculpture,  23,  255. 


EATON,  Amasa  M.,the  legal  con- 
dition of  women  of  Rhode 
Island,  172. 

Eaton,  John  H.,  appointed  secretary 
of  war,  392  :  resigns  his  office,  393. 

Economics,  Institutes  of,  notited, 
174- 

Ecuador,  form  of  government  in,  7=;, 
268;   universities  in,  418. 

Egypt,  universities  in,  419. 

Elles,  H.  W.,  the  development  of 
free-soil  doctrine,  347. 

Elliot,  Andrew,  collector  of  N.  Y., 
residence  and  family  of,  468. 

Elliott,  J.  R.,  American  Farms, 
their  Condition  and  Future,  no- 
ticed. 511. 

Emigration  and  Immigration,  no- 
ticed, 349. 

Emmet,  Thomas  Addis,  M.  D.,  view 
of  N.  Y.,  1673,  M- 

Emfiire  State,  steamer,  explosion  on 
the,  486  ;  destroyed  by  fire,  492. 

Endicott.  William  C,  appointed 
secretary  of  war,  405. 

Engelheim,  Charles,  duke  of,  ances- 
try of.  417. 

England.  American  genealogical  re- 
searches in,  257,  421  ;  American 
Belles  and  Brides  in,  a  Century 
ago,  468. 

English,  influence  of  the,  on  the  col- 
ony of  N.  Y.,  43. 

English  Creole,  the,  in  North  Amer- 
ica. r3. 

English  language,  words  mispro- 
nounced, noticed,  261. 

Episcopal  Church  in  N.  Y.,  opposi- 
tion to  the.  48  ;  proposed  cathedral 
of  the,  182P,  184. 


Ericsson,  John,  and  engineering 
progress.  510. 

Erving,  George  William,  his  diplo- 
matic services  in  Spain,  :  .  Z.  M. 

Ci^yry,  313. 
Europe,   the   Reconstruction  of.  no- 
ticed, 85  ;  recent  historical  work  in 
the    colleges  and  universities  of, 

Eustis,  William,  appointed  secretary 
of  war,  388  ;  resigns  his  office,  389. 

Evarts,  William  M.,  appointed  at- 
torney-general of  U.  S.,  401  ;  sec- 
retary of  state,  404. 

Everett,  Edward,  appointed  secre- 
tary of  state,  398. 

Ewing,  Thomas,  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  U.  S.  treasury,  394  ; 
secretary  of  the  interior,  397. 

FAIRCHILD,  Charles  S.,  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  the  U.  S. 
treasury,  405. 

Fairfax,  Grace  Bradford,  proposed 
monument  to  Gov.  Bradford,  334. 

Fashion,  origin  and  caprices  of,  83. 

Feather  in  your  cap,  origin  of  the 
phrase,  81. 

Federal  and  Anti-Federal,  Gerry  IV. 
Hazleton,  25,  345. 

Ferguson,  Clement,  the  Massachu- 
setts Bay  psalm-bcok,  its  origin 
and  history,  384. 

Fessenden,  William  Pitt,  appointed 
secretary  of  the  U.  S.  treasury, 
400  ;  resigns  his  office,  401. 

Field,  Rev.  Henry  M.,  Bright  Skies 
and  Dark  Shadows,  noticed,  432. 

Fillmore,  Millard,  his  cabinet  minis- 
ters, 398. 

Fish.  Hamilton,  services  of,  250  ;  ad- 
dress at  the  installation  of  the 
president  of  Columbia  college, 
259  ;  appointed  secretary  of  state, 
402. 

Fisk,  Wilbur,  Life  of,  noticed,  175. 

Fitzgerald,  David,  Pin-money,  81  ; 
origin  of  the  phrase,  "that's  a 
feather  in  your  cap."  81. 

Fitzroy,  Lord  Augustus,  his  recep- 
tion in  N.  Y..  1732,  44. 

Fletcher,  Benjamin,  governor  of  N. 
Y..  44. 

Florida,  the  early  discovery  of,  289; 
hand  book  of,  noticed.  350. 

Floyd,  John  B.,  appointed  secretary 
01  war,  398  ;  resigns  his  olifice,  399  ; 
his  trial,  390. 

Folger.  Charles  J  ,  appointed  sec- 
retary of  the  U.  S.  treasury,  404 ; 
his  death,  405. 

Foraging  Expedition,  the,  Reba 
Gregory  Frelat,  496. 

Ford,  Worthington  C,  the  govern- 
ment as  the  guardian  of  American 
history,  104. 

Forsyth,  John,  appointed  secretary 
of  state,  393. 

Fort  Ancient,  Ohio,  noticed,  420. 

Fort  Dearborn,  location  of  the  site  of 
the  Indian  massacre  at,  1812.  510. 

Fort  Du  Quesne,  the  expedition 
against,  337. 

Forward,  Walter,  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  U.  S.  treasury,  395  ;  re- 
signs his  office,  395. 

France,  universities  in,  ^44. 

Francis,  John  W.,  M.D..  portrait, 
437.  439  ;  social  meetings  at  the 
residence  of.  438,  440. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  his  disagree- 
ment  with   Ralph    Izard,  69  ;  and 


the  French  wig-maker,  84  ;  char- 
acteristics of,  427. 

Free-soil  Doctrine,  the  development 
of.  347. 

Frelinghuysen.  Frederick  T.,  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  state,  404. 

French  Canadians  settle  in  Wiscon- 
sin, 377. 

French  Church,  erected  in  N.  Y., 
1704.  46. 

French  and  Indian  War,  origin  of 
the,  335. 

GALLATIN,  Albert,  appointed 
secretary  of  the  U.  S.  treas- 
ury, 388  ;  opposed  to  the  war  of 
1812,  389  ;  appointed  commissioner 
to  negotiate  treaty  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, 389. 

Gardiner's  Island,  the  manor  of,  167. 

Garfield,  James  A.,  his  cabinet  min- 
isters, 404. 

Garland,  Augustus  H.,  appointed 
attorney-general  of  U.  S..  405. 

Garrett,  W.  R..  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  Tennessee,  2to. 

Genesee  country  and  valley,  history 
and  pioneers  of,  421.    . 

George  Washington,  wreck  of  the 
steamer.  483. 

Gerard,  James  W.,  impress  of 
nationalities  on  N.  Y.  City,  40  ;  the 
retribution  of  Louis  XI  v.,  422. 

Germans,  their  influence  on  N.  Y. 
City,  58-       . 

Germany,  universities  in,  344. 

Gilmer,  Thomas  W.,  appointed  sec- 
retary of  the  navy,  395 ;  his  death, 
306. 

Gilpin,  Henry  D.,  appointed  at- 
torney-general of  U.  S.,  394. 

Goff.  Nathan,  appointed  secretary 
of  the  navy.  404. 

Goode,  G.  Browne,  origin  of  our 
scientific  institutions,  98. 

Graham,  A.  A.,  the  early  history  of 
the  Northwest  Territory,  510. 

Graham,  George,  appointed  secre- 
tary of  war.  390. 

Graham,  William  A.,  appointed  sec- 
retary of  the  navy.  398  ;  nominated 
for  the  office  of  vice-president  of 
U.  S.,  398. 

Granger,  Francis,  appointed  post- 
master-general, 394. 

Granite  State,  steamer,  fire  on  board 
the,  491. 

Grant,  Gen.  Ulysses  S.,  appointed 
secretary  of  war,  401  :  his  cabinet 
ministers,  401-404  ;  and  the  battle 
of  Chattanooga,  510. 

Grayson,  Col.  William,  services  and 
character  of,  382. 

Great  Britain,  universities  in,  344. 

Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  its  early 
social  life.  John  Carter,  376. 

Green,  Duff,  his  intimate  relations 
with  Gen.  Jackson,  392. 

Gresham,  Walter  Q.,  appointed  post- 
master-general, 405  ;  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  405  :  resigns  his  of- 
fice, 405. 

Griffin,  the  first  craft  in  which  white 
men  sailed  the  upper  lakes.  412. 

Grigsby,  Hugh  Blair,  the  Virginia 
Convention  of  1788,  noticed,  429. 

Grinnell,  George  Bird,  Pawnee  Hero 
Stories  and  Folktales,  noticed,  87. 

Griswold,  Roger,  appointed  secre- 
tary of  war,  388. 

Grundy,  Felix,  appointed  attorney- 
general  of  U.  S.,  394. 
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Guatemala,  form  of  g^overnment  in, 

75  :  universities  in.  419. 
Guthrie,  James,  appointed  secretary 

of  U.  S.  treasury,  398. 
Gwinnett,  Button,  duel   with  Gen. 

Mcintosh,  413. 

HALL,  Rev.  John,  the  uses  of 
history,  82,  162. 

Hall,  Nathan  K.,  appointed  post- 
master-general, 398  ;  judge  of  L^. 
S.  court,  3$8. 

Hallam,  Lewis,  comedian  of  the 
American  Theatre  Company  in 
Jamaica,  W.  L,  1782,  play -bills,  504. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  services  of, 
249;  appointed  secretary  of  the  U. 
S.  treasury,  386  ;  resigns  his  office, 
387- 

Hamilton,  James  A.,  acting  secre- 
tary of  state,  392. 

Hamilton,  Paul,  appointed  secretary 
of  the  navy,  388  ;  resigns  his  office, 

389- 

Hardin,  Benjamin,  as  a  wit  and 
humorist,  251. 

Harlan,  James,  appointed  secretary 
of  the  interior,  401. 

Harris,  G.  H.,  the  aboriginal  history 
of  the  Genesee  country,  and  the 
pioneers  of  the  Genesee  valley,  421. 

Harris,  Rev.  William,  portrait,  187. 

Harrison,  William  Henry,  his  cabi- 
net ministers,  394  ;  death  of,  394. 

Harryson,  Katy,  the  Connecticut 
witch,  51. 

Harvard  College,  advance  of  his- 
torical studies  in,  112. 

Hat,  origin  of  lifting  the,  254. 

Hatton,  Frank,  appointed  post-mas- 
ter-general, 405. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  the  first 
printed  article  of,  Kate  Tannett 
Woods ^  237. 

Hayes,  Rutherford  B.,  his  cabinet 
ministers,  404. 

Hazleton,  Gerry  W.,  Federal  and 
Anti-Federal,  25,  345. 

Heaton,  John  L.,  the  fourteenth 
State,  140. 

Hempstead,  Fay,  History  of  Arkan- 
sas, noticed,  88. 

Henshaw,  David,  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  navy,  395  ;  rejected  by 
the  senate,  395. 

Hepburn,  Rev.  George  G.,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  a  poem,  78. 

Hill,  Hamilton  Andrews,  History  of 
the  Old  South  Church,  noticed, 
349- 

Hill,  Isaac,  his  intimate  relations 
with  Gen.  Jackson,  392. 

Historical  Literature,  Manual  of, 
noticed,  261. 

Historical  Research,  the  spirit  of, 
James  Schouler^  132. 

Historical  Societies,  list  of,  in  the 
U.  S.,  423- 

Historical  Work  in  the  Colleges  and 
Universities,  C'-arles  K.  Adams ^ 
III. 

History,  the  uses  of,  82, 162 ;  the  dawn 
of,  noticed,  174  ;  methods  of,  253. 

Hoar,  E.  R.,  appointed  attorney- 
general,  402  ;  resigns  his  office,  402. 

Hobart,  Rt.  Rev.  John  Henry,  pro- 
poses the  erection  of  a  cathedral 
in  N.  Y.,  1828,  184  ;  services  of, 
185. 

Holland,  universities  in,  344. 

Holt,  Joseph,  appointed  postmaster- 
general,  398;  secretary  of  war,  399. 


Holt,  Lord  Chief-Justice,  anecdote 
of,  330. 

Honduras,  form  of  government  in, 
75  ;  universities  in,  419. 

Hone  Club,  N.  Y.  City,  founded 
1838,  members  of  the,  188. 

Hone,  Philip,  portrait,  179  ;  mayor 
of  N.  Y.,  180;  services  of,  180; 
view  of  his  residence,  i8r  ;  names 
of  the  guests  of,  182,  184,  190,  191, 
193,  196  ;  his  trip  to  Boston,  1828, 
184 ;  president  of  the  Hone  Club, 
190  ;  diary  of,  noticed,  263. 

Hopkins.  Woolsey  Rogers,  Two  Old 
N.  Y.  Houses,  510. 

Hornellsville.  N.  Y.,  centennial,  258. 

Horsford,  Eben  Norton,  discovery 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Norumbega, 

173- 
Houghton,   George  W.  W.,  coaches 

in  colonial  N.  \  .,  346. 

Howard,  Gen.  O.  O.,  Gen.  Grant 
and  the  battle  of  Chattanooga,  510. 

Howe,  Timothy  O.,  appointed  post- 
master-general, 405  ;  his  death,  405. 

Howe,  Gen.  William,  order-books  of, 
noticed,  352. 

Hubbard, Samuel  D.,  appointed  post- 
master-general, 393. 

Huguenot  Society  of  America, March 
20th  meeting,  the  retribution  of 
Louis  XIV.,  by  James  W.  Gerard, 
422  ;  annual  meeting,  election  of 
officers,  422. 

Huguenots,  persecution  of,  their 
character,  emigrate  to  N.  Y.,  45, 
51 ;  names  of  some  of  the  families 
of,  46  ;  number  of  in  N.  Y.,  1696, 
46;  erect  church  in  N.  Y.,  1704,  46. 

Humphrey,  Maud,  Calendar  of  Sea- 
sons and  Nations,  noticed,  88. 

Hunt,  William  L.,  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  navy,  404. 

Hunter,  Robert,  governor  of  N.  Y., 
44. 

Hutchinson,  Anne,  refugee  from 
Massachusetts,  51. 

IDAHO,  History  of,  noticed,  431. 
Idlewild,   steamer,   accident  to 
the,  491. 

Immigration  and  Emigration,  no- 
ticed, 349. 

India,  universities  in,  418,  508, 

Indian  Territory  in  1849,  258. 

Indians, their  impress  on  the  national 
character,  45  ;  petition  of  the  Mo- 
hawks against  the  sale  of  their 
lands,  45  ;  the  engraving  of  Chief 
Chocorua,  80,  170,  255,  345  ;  Paw- 
nee Hero  Stories,  noticed,  87  ;  the 


Flathead,  103  ;  at  FortDu  Quesne, 
337  ;  view  of  the  huts  of,  in  Cal- 
ifornia, 359  :  their  title  to  lands  in 
Ky.,  364;  allies  of  the  English,  368; 
influence  of  the  Jesuits  with  the, 
376  ;  proposed  monument  to  Red 
Jacket,  412,  495  ;  sketch  of  Red 
Jacket,  494;  the  site  of  the  mas- 
sacre by  the,  at  Fort  Dearborn, 
1812,  510. 

Ingham,  Samuel  D.,  appointed  sec- 
retary of  the  U.  S.  treasury,  391  ; 
resigns  his  office,  393. 

Insane  Asylum,  first  private,  in 
America,  506. 

Iowa,  earliest  maps  of,  416. 

Ireland,  number  of  immigrants 
from,  to  N.  Y.,  1789-1882,  56  ;  the 
first  immigrant  from,  1655,  57. 

Irish,  influence  of  the,  on  N.  Y. 
City,  57- 


Irving,  Washington,  dinner  to,  at 
N.  Y.,  1832,  190  ;  declines  the 
appointment  of  secretary  of  the 
navy.  394  ;  character  of,  409  ;  home 
life  of,  436. 

Island  of  seven  cities,  417,  508. 

Italy,  universities  in,  344. 

Izard,  Ralph,  the  South  Carolina 
statesman,  G.  E.  Matiigaiilt,  60. 

JACKSON,  Andrew,  the  electoral 
vote  for,  1825,  391 ;  his  cabinet 
ministers,  391,  392,  393  ;  his  '•  kit- 
chen cabinet,"  392. 

Jamaica,  W.  I.,  colleges  in,  419. 

James,  Thomas  L.,  appointed  post- 
master-general, 404. 

Jameson,  J.  Franklin,  Essays  on  the 
Constitutional  History  of  the  U. 
S.,  1775 -1789,  noticed,  176. 

Japan,  universities  in,  419.  508. 

Jauncey,  Mrs.  James,  Jr..  extracts 
from  letters  of,  1782,  1783,  on  social 
affairs  in  N.  Y.  City,  472  ;  married 
to  Admiral  Digby,  473. 

Jay,  John,  first  chief-justice  of  U.  S., 
249. 

Jay,  John,  president  American  His- 
torical Association,  portrait,  94. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  anti-federalist, 
opposed  to  John  Adams,  30  ;  his 
views  of  State  sovereignty,  31,  38  ; 
appointed  secretary  of  state,  386; 
resigns  his  office,  387  :  his  cabinet 
ministers,  388  ;  declines  the  office 
of  secretary  of  state,  388. 

Jenner,  Edward,  M.D.,  his  forecast 
of  the  weather,  1829.  344. 

Jesuits,  their  first  mission  established 
in  Wisconsin,  376. 

Jewell,  Marshall,  appointed  post- 
master-general, 402  ;  resigns  his 
office,  404. 

Jews,  in  colonial  N.  Y.,  51. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  advance 
of  historical  studies  in,  117. 

Johnson,  Andrew,  the  impeachment 
and  trial  of,  99,  401  ;  his  cabinet 
ministers,  401. 

Johnson,  Cave,  appointed  postmas- 
ter-general, 397. 

Johnson,  Reverdy,  appointed  attor- 
ney-general of  the  U.  S..  397. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  calls  the  Ameri- 
cans a  race  of  convicts,  507. 

Joliet,  Louis,  voyage  of,  293. 

Jones,  Charles  C.  Jr..  duel  of  Button 
Gwinnett  and  Gen.  Mcintosh. 
413  ;  unpublished  letters  of  George 
Walton,  contributed  by,  502. 

Jones,  William,  appointed  secretary 
of  the  navy,  389  ;  resigns  his  office, 
390- 

Jogues,  Rev.  Isaac,  Jesuit  mission- 
ary at  N.  Y.,  51. 

y.  IV.  Harris.,  destruction  of  the  pro- 
peller, 486. 

KANSAS  Crusade,  History  of  the, 
noticed,  86. 

Kansas  Historical  Society,  annual 
meeting,  election  of  officers,  257  : 
paper  on  the  lights  and  shadows  of 
Kansas  history,  by  William  A. 
Phillips,  758,  347  ;  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, by  P.  G.  Lowe,  258. 

Keary,  C.  F.,  the  Dawn  of  History, 
noticed,  174. 

Kellev-,  Rev.  D.  C,  the  Scotch-Irish 
in  Tennessee,  77. 

Kemble,  Charles,  dinner  to  the  come- 
dian at  N.  Y.,  194. 
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Kemble,  Lt.  Col.  Stephen,  papers 
of,  vols,  i.,  ii.,  noticed,  852  ;  ances- 
try and  family  of,  352  ;  the  capture 
of  N.  Y.,  1776,  493- 

Kendall,  Amos,  services  in  the  post- 
office  department,  241  ;  his  inti- 
mate relations  with  Gen.  Jackson, 
392  ;  appointed  postmaster-gener- 
al, 393  ;  resigns  his  office,  394. 

Kennedy,  John  P.,  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  navy,  398. 

Kent  Club,  N.  Y.  City,  members  of 
the,  187. 

Kenton,  Simon,  the  Kentucky  pio- 
neer, and  his  corn-patch,  A  nnie  E. 
li^'ilson,  450  ;  views  of  the  home  of, 
452,455  ;  portrait,  457. 

Kentucky,  passes  resolutions  on 
State  sovereignty,  31  j  the  struggle 
for  self-government  m,  1784-1792, 
103  ;  admitted  into  the  Union,  149  ; 
constitutional  aspect  of  the  struggle 
for  autonomy  in  1784-1792,  Ethel- 
bert  D.  Warfield^  363  ;  pioneer  life 
in,  450. 

Key,  David  McK.,  appointed  post- 
master-general, 404,  508  ;  judge  of 
U.  S.  court,  404. 

Kieft,  William,  director  of  New 
Netherland,  his  reply  to  the  com- 
plaints of  the  English,  47. 

King,  Charles,  portrait,  19^. 

King,  Horatio,  Tarleton's  raid,  164  ; 
appointed  postmaster-general,  398. 

King,  James  G.,  his  services  in  the 
panic  of  1837,  198  ;  portrait,  199. 

Kirkwood,  Samuel  J.,  appointed 
secretary  of  the  interior,  404. 

Kittereen,  a  pleasure  vehicle,  506. 

Knox,  Gen.  Henry,  appointed  sec- 
retary of  war,  386  ;  resigns  his 
office,  387. 

Kulp,  George  B.,  Families  in  the 
Wyoming  Valley,  vol.  iii., noticed, 
431- 

LAKE  Champlain  and  its  Shores, 
noticed,  512. 
Lamar,  L.  Q.  C,  appointed  secretary 
of  the  interior,  405  ;  judge  of  U.  S. 
court,  405. 
Lamb,  Mrs.  Martha  j.,  William  Cul- 
len  Bryant  in  history,  i;  America's 
congress    of    historical    scholars, 


life  in  N.  Y.  fifty  years  ago, 
[77;  our  So     ■     * 
can     neighbors,    265  ;    Columbus 


1825-1850,  177 ;  our  South  Ameri- 


explaining  his  theory  of  a  new 
world,  406:  American  Belles  and 
Brides  in  England  a  (Century  ago, 
468  ;  the  golden  age  of  colonial 
N.  Y.,  509. 

Lambdin.  S.  B.,  extracts  from  Vir- 
ginia records,  1775-1776,  339. 

Lamon,  Ward  H.,  Aaron  Burr's 
argument  as  a  British  subject,  167. 

Langlade,  Augustin  de,  early  settler 
in  Wisconsin,  377. 

La  Salle,  Robert  Cavalier,  proposed 
monument  of,  411  ;  builds  the  first 
craft  in  which  white  men  sailed 
the  upper  lakes,  412. 

Laval,  Fran9ois  Xavier  de  Mont- 
morency, the  first  Bishop  of  Que- 
bec, John  Dimitry.  2^7. 

Lawrence,  Eugene.  Bolivar  and  the 
South  American  Republics,  82. 

Lay.  John,  journals  and  journeys 
of,  a  pioneer  of  Buffalo,  509. 

Leadville,  Colorado,  growth  of,  253. 

Learned,  Walter,  Between  Times, 
noticed,  88. 


Leavitt,  John,  ancestry  of,  254. 

Lee,  Charles,  appointed  attorney- 
general  of  U.  S..  387. 

Lee,  Richard  Henry,  appointed  com- 

.  missioner  of  Westmoreland  Coun- 
ty, Va.,  1776,  342. 

Legare,  Hugh  S..  appointed  attor- 
ney-general of  U.  S.,  395;  secretary 
of  state,  his  death,  395. 

Leisler,  Jacob,  assumes  the  adminis- 
tration of  N.  Y.,  executed  for 
treason,  48. 

Lenape-English  Dictionary,  noticed, 
174. 

Letters.  Washington  to  Capt  Bart- 
lett,  Nov.  15th,  Dec.  2d  and  i6th, 
1775,  regarding  the  disposition  of 
goods  captured  on  vessels,  414; 
Lady  Cathcart  to  Mrs.  Gore,  Dec. 
4,  1780,  January  24th  and  June 
9th,  1781,  on  social  affairs  in  Lon- 
don, 469,  471  ;  Mrs.  James  Jauncey, 
Jr.,  extracts,  1782-1783,  on  social 
life  in  N.  Y.  City,  472  ;  George 
Walton  to  his  brother,  Dec.  24, 
1778,  and  January  4,  1779,  on  the 
siege  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  502  ;  Gov. 
Sevier  to  Gen.  Winchester,  Nov. 
9,  1803,  on  the  possession  of  Louisi- 
ana, 503. 

Lewis,  C.  W.,  the  Chocorua  engrav- 
ing, 345- 

Lewis,  William  B.,  his  intimate  re- 
lations with  Gen.  Jackson,  392. 

Lexington^  the  steamboat,  destroyed 
by  fire,  484. 

Liberia,  colleges  in,  419. 

Lima,  Peru,  the  buildings  in,  269 ; 
view  of  the  city  of,  272  ;  view  of 
entrance  to  a  house  in,  275 ;  por- 
trait of  a  belle  of,  277  ;  society  in, 
278. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  a  poem,  by 
George  G.  Hepburn,  78  ;  personal 
reminiscences  of,  256;  captain  of 
volunteers  in  the  Black  Hawk 
war,  343 ;  his  cabinet  ministers, 
399-401         _  _ 

Lincoln,  Levi,  appointed  attorney- 
general  of  U.  S.,  388. 

Lincoln,  Robert  T.,  appointed  sec- 
retary of  war,  404. 

Linnsean  Scientific  and  Historical 
Society,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  annual 
meeting,  election  of  officers,  258. 

Livingston,  Edward,  appointed  sec- 


retary of  state,   393  ;    resigns  his 
office,  minister  to  France,  393. 
Livingston,  Philip,  signer  of  Decla- 


ration of  Independence,  his  ser- 
vices, 361  ;  portrait,  362  ;  number 
of  portraits  of,  508. 

Locomotive  steam-engine,  the  first 
trial  trip  of  the,  between  Albany 
and  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  178  ;  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  Canal  Company 
imports  the  second,  190. 

Lodge,  Henry  Cabot,  Washington's 
conception  of  America's  future, 
160. 

Long  Island,  steamer,  runs  ashore, 
487. 

Long  Island  Sound,  disasters  on, 
1827-1888,  Sainuel  Barber,  483. 

Louis  XIV.,  the  retribution  of,  422. 

Louisiana,  purchased  by  the  U.  S., 
35  ;  Strange  True  Stories  of,  no- 
ticed. 263;  the  possession  of,  by  the 
U.  S.,  503. 

Lovelace,  Lord,  governor  of  N.  Y., 

Low,  Seth,   Columbia  College  and 


her    distinguished    students.   249; 

proceedings  at  the  installation  of, 

as  president  of  Columbia  College, 

259- 
Lowe,  P.  G.,  the  Indian  Territory, 

258 
Lowell,  Robert,  the  New  Priest  in 

Conception  Bay,  noticed,  87. 
Lutherans  in  coloMa^.  N.  Y.,  51. 

MCCLELLAND,  Robert,  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  the  in- 
terior, 398. 

McCrary,  George  W.,  appointed 
secretary  of  war,  404 ;  judge  U.  S. 
court,  404. 

McCray,  Florine  Thayer.  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin  and  Mrs.  Stowe,  16, 
85- 

McCuUoch,  Hugh,  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  U.  S.  treasury,  401,  405. 

McHenry,  James,  appointed  secre- 
tary of  war,  387. 

Mcintosh,  Gen.  Lachlan,  duel  with 
Button  Gwinnett,  413. 

McKennan,  Thomas  M.  T.,  appoint- 
ed secretary  of  the  interior,  re- 
signs his  office,  398. 

McLane,  Louis,  appointed  secretary 
of  U.S.  treasury,  393  ;  secretary 
of  state,  393. 

MacLean,  J.  P.,  History  of  the  Clan 
MacLean,  noticed,  87. 

McLean,  John,  appointed  secretary 
war,  declines,  395. 

McVeagh,  Wayne,  appointed  attor- 
ney-general of  U.  S.,  404. 

Madison,  James,  a  Federalist,  30 ; 
his  resolutions  on  State  sover- 
eignty, 31,  36,  38  ;  appointed  secre- 
tary of  state,  388  ;  his  cabinet  min- 
isters, 388,  389,  390 ;  declares  war 
with  Great  Britain,  389. 

Manigault,  G.  E.,  Ralph  Izard,  the 
South  Carolina  statesman,  60. 

Manitoba,  Colleges  in,  419,  508. 

Manning,  Daniel,  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  U.  S.  treasury,  405; 
resigns  his  office,  405. 

Marcy,  William  L.,  appointed  secre- 
tary of  war,  397 ;  secretary  of 
state,  398. 

Marietta,    O.,    centennial,    noticed, 

351- 

Marquette,  Jacques,  voyage  of,  293. 

Marshall,  John,  appointed  secretary 
of  state.  388. 

Marston,  Orville,  women  as  soldiers, 
254- 

Maryland,  Archives  of,  vol.  vii.,  no- 
ticed, 173. 

Mason,  John  Y.,  appointed  secretary 
of  the  navy,  396,  397 ;  attorney- 
general,  397. 

Mason,  Otis  T.,  the  student  a 
debtor  to  the  historian,  104. 

Massachusetts,  laws  of,  1660-1700. 
348. 

Massachusetts  Bay  psalm-book,  its 
origin  and  history,  Clement  Fer- 
guson, 384. 

Maynard,  Horace,  appointed  post- 
master-general, 404. 

Mellick.  Andrew  D.,The  Story  of 
an  Old  Farm,  noticed,  86. 

Meredith,  William  M..  appointed 
secretary  of  the  U.    S.  treasury, 

397- 

Methodist  Church,  first  in  America, 
79  ;  Lost  Chapters  from  the  Early 
History  of  the.  noticed.  261. 

Metis,  wreck  of  the  propeller,  489. 
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Mexicans,  sacred  songs  of  the  an- 
cient, 168. 

Mexico,  form  of  government  in,  74  ; 
universities  in,  419. 

Michigan  University,  advance  of 
historical  studies  in,  114. 

Milford,  Edward,  proprietor  of 
American  Hotel,  N.  Y.,  iSi. 

Mills,  Herbert  Elmer,  the  French 
Revolution  in  San  Domingo,  96. 

Milton.  Mass..  history  of,  422. 

Minnisink  Valley  Historical  Society, 
annual  meeting,  election  of  offi- 
cers. 346. 

Mohawk  Indians,  petition  against 
the  sale  of  their  lands,  45. 

Mombert,  J.  I.,  History  of  Charles 
the  Great,  noticed,  175. 

Monroe,  James,  appointed  secretary 
of  state,  388  ;  acting  secretary  of 
war,    390  ;  his  cabinet    ministers, 

390- 

Montana,  History  of,  noticed.  431. 

Montana  Historical  Society,  Febru- 
ary meeting,  list  of  officers,  256. 

Montgomerie,  John,  governor  of  N. 
Y.,  munificence  of,  44. 

Moody,  Lady  Deborah,  opposes  in- 
fant baptism,  settles  on  Long 
Island,  51. 

Moore.  Nathaniel  F.,  portrait,  191. 

Moorehead,  Warren  K.,  Fort  An- 
cient, Ohio,  noticed,  429. 

Morocco,  universities  in,  419. 

Morrill,  Lot  M.,  appointed  secretary 
of  the  U.  S.  treasury,  404. 

Morris,  Charles,  Aryan  Sun  Myths 
the  Origin  of  Religions,   noticed, 

Morse,  Samuel  F.  B.,  first  telegraph 

experiments  of,  178. 
Moses,  John,  personal  reminiscences 

of  Abraham  Lincoln.  256. 
Muhlenberg,  Rev.  William  A..  Life 

of,  noticed,  350. 
Murdock,  Harold,  the  Reconstruction 

of  Europe,  noticed,  85. 
Murray,    James,     Irish    immigrant, 

letter  to  Rev.  Baptist  Boyd,  1737, 

Murray,  W.  H.  H.,  Lake  Champlain 
and  its  Shores,  noticed,  512. 


NARRAGANSETT,  steamer,  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  490. 

Nationalities,  impress  of,  on  N.  Y. 
City,  40. 

Nebraska  Historical  Society,  annual 
meeting,  papers  on  State  legisla- 
ture and  legislation,  by  Albert 
Watkins ;  Salem  witchcraft,  by 
Prof.  Kingsley  ;  the  christening 
of  the  Platte,  by  Judge  Savage  ; 
the  educational  history  of  Omaha, 
by  Mrs.  M.  B.  Newton  ;  the  devel- 
opment of  free -soil  doctrine  ;  elec- 
tion of  officers,  347. 

Nelson,  John,  appointed  attorney- 
general  of  the  U.  S.,  395;  acting 
secretary  of  state.  396. 

Nevada,  History  of.  noticed,  175. 

New  Brunswick,  universities  in,  419. 

Newdigate,  John,  arms  and  ancestry 
of,  So,  170. 

New  England,  opposed  to  N.  Y.,  46; 
consolidated  with  N.  Y.,  47;  reli- 
gious refugees  from,  at  N.  Y.,  51  ; 
the  first  Christmas  in,  79  ;  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  history  of,  loc, 
257- 

Newfoundland,  colleges  in,  419. 


New  Hampshire,  first  edition  of  the 
laws  of,  348. 

New  Jersey,  the  Story  of  an  Old 
Farm,  or  life  in,  noticed,  86  ;  second 
edition  of  the  laws  of,  348. 

Newport,  accident  to  the  steamer, 
491. 

Newport,  R.  I.,  the  naval  school  at, 
171. 

New  Priest  in  Conception  Bay,  a 
novel,  noticed,  87. 

Newton,  Mrs.  M.  B.,  the  educational 
history  of  Omaha.  347. 

Newton,  William  Wilberforce.  Life 
of  William  A.  Muhlenberg,  no- 
ticed. 350. 

New  York  City,  view  of,  1673,  14  ; 
impress  of  nationalities  on,  40  ; 
settlement  and  colonization,  42 ; 
population  during  the  Dutch  and 
English  periods,  42  ;  population, 
1800-1880,  43  ;  nativity  of  the  pre- 
sent population,  43  ;  immigrants 
to,  sold  in  servitude,  43  ;  prosperity 
of,  under  the  English,  43,  50 ;  gov- 
ernors of,  under  the  English, 
44  ;  characteristics  of  the  people,  in 
1750,  44;  the  French  population, 
45 ;  Indians  driven  from,  45  ;  Wal- 
loons and  Palantines  arrive  at,  46  ; 
colony  of  New  England  opposed 
to,  46  ;  colonies  of  N.  Y.  and  New 
England  consolidated,  47 ;  the 
municipal  system,  48  ;  Whig  Club 
organized,  48 ;  the  religious  ele- 
ment in, 48, 51;  first  bill  of  rights, 48; 
administration  of  Leisler,  48;  free- 
dom of  the  press,  trial  of  Zenger,48; 
Sons  of  Liberty  organized, 40;  op- 
position to  the  stamp  act,  49;  trade 
of  the  Dutch,  50;  the  slave-trade 
in,  50 ;  principles  of  toleration 
maintained  by  the  Dutch  and 
English.  51  ;  religious  toleration, 
51  ;  opposition  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  52 ;  health  of  the  in- 
habitants of,  53  ;  number  of,  and 
nationality  of,  immigrants  to, 
1789-1794,  1820-1826.  1842,  1846, 
1845-1854,  1882,  56  5  the  first  Irish 
immigrant,  1655,  57 :  climate  of, 
1678.  57  ;  influence  of  the  Irish  and 
Germans,  58  ;  John  Street  Metho- 
dist Church,  79  ;  the  early  news- 
paper press  of,  172  ;  life  in,  fifty 
years  ago,  177 ;  introduction  of 
gas,  178,  192  •  telegraph  experi- 
ments, 178  ;  Croton  water  intro- 
duced, 178,  201;  newspapers,  178; 
fire  of  1835,  1 78,  196  ;  the  bread  and 
Astor  Place  riots,  178 :  society, 
179,  182,  188,  192  ;  politics  and 
amusements,  179 ;  first  savings- 
bank,  180 ;  value  of  Broadway 
property  in  1836,  181,  182  ;  view  of 
the  Hone  residence  and  American 
Hotel,  181  ;  dinner  parties  in  182!;- 
1850,  182,  184,  187,  189,  190,  193, 
194,  196,  203,  206,  207,  209  ;  resi- 
dences in  Broadway,  and  St. 
John's  Park,  182.  183  :  proposed 
Episcopal  cathedral,  1828,  184;  the 
Bread  and  Cheese  Club,  and  its 
members,  186  ;  the  Book  Club, 
186;  the  Kent  Club,  187;  Union 
Club  founded,  168  ;  Hone  Club, 
188;  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society,  190  ;  fancy  ball  of  1829, 
190 ;  dinner  to  Washington  Irving, 
1832,  190  ;  dinner  to  Daniel  Web- 
ster, 192  ;  the  Battery  in  1836,  193  ; 
dinner    to    Charles    Kemble,    the 


comedian,  194  :  the  Park  Theatre. 
195,  197  ;  panic  of  1837,  197 -semi- 
centennial of  the  revival  of  Colum- 
bia College,  200;  view  of  the  foun- 
tains in  City  Hall  Park,  1842,  201  ; 
amusements  in,  1842,  202  ;  arrival 
of  Charles  Dickens,  203:  the  Dick- 
ens ball  and  dinner,  203  ;  City 
Hotel,  203  ;  Wa.shington  Hall.  2c8  ; 
coaches  in  colonial,  346;  the  first 
private  coach  in,  346  ;  in  1772, 
412  ;  centennial  of  the  Supreme 
Court  held  in,  428  ;  the  old  resi- 
dents of,  433;  Prince  of  Wales 
visit,  446  :  Minto,  the  country  resi- 
dence of  Andrew  Elliot,  468  ; 
social  life  in,  1782-1783,  472  ;  the 
capture  of,  in  1776,  493  ;  plan  of 
John  Watts  to  crush  liberty  in, 
1777,  505  ;  the  golden  age  of  colo- 
nial, 509  ;  the  hre  of  1776,  509  ;  two 
old  State  street  houses  in,  510. 

New  York  Genealogical  and  Bio- 
graphical Society,  December  meet- 
mg,  paper  on  the  early  newspaper 
press  of  Boston  and  N.  Y.,  by  Will- 
iam L.Stone,  172;  January  8th  meet- 
ing, election  of  trustees,  172  :  Jan- 
uary 15th  meeting,  election  of  offi- 
cers, 256  ;  January  17th  meeting, 
American  genealogical  researches 
in  England,  by  Henry  F.  Waters, 
256;  January  24th  meeting,  doubt- 
ful questions  concerning  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  by  Prof.  Cop- 
pee,  256  :  February  28th  meeting, 
address  on  John  Ericsson,  by  Col. 
William  C.  Church,  510;  March 
14th  meeting.  Gen.  Grant  and  the 
battle  of  Chattanooga,  by  Gen.  O. 
O.  Howard,  510  ;  April  nth  meet- 
ing, address  on  Gen.  John  Petersen, 
by  Prof.  Egleston,  510  :  May  9th 
meeting,  two  old  N.  Y.  houses, 
by  Col.  Woolsey  R.  Hopkins,  510. 

New  York  Historical  Society,  anni- 
versary meeting,  address  on  the 
uses  of  history,  by  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Hall;  December  meeting,  paper  on 
Bolivar  and  the  South  American 
Republics,  82 ;  annual  meeting, 
reports,  election  of  ofticers,  171  ; 
February  meeting.  Ludwig,  Baron 
von  Closen's  Reminiscences  of  the 
American  Revolution,  by  Clarence 
Winthrop  Bowen,  256 ;  March 
meeting,  coaches  in  colonial  N.  Y., 
by  George  W.  W.  Houghton,  346  ; 
Collections, vols.xvi.,xvii.,  noticed, 
352  ;  April  meeting,  the  discovery 
of  America  by  the  Welsh,  by  Rev. 
Dr.  B.  F.  De  Costa.  420;  May 
meeting,  the  golden  age  of  colonial 
N.Y.,byMrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb,  509. 

New  York  Volunteers,  a  manuscript 
history  of  the  looth  regiment.  258. 

New  Zealand,  universities  in, 418, 508. 

Nicaragua,  universities  in,  419. 

Niles,  John  M.,  appointed  postmas- 
ter-general. 394. 

Northwest  Territory,  the  early  his- 
tory of  the,  510. 

Norton,  Charles  Ledyard,  Hand- 
Book  of  Florida,  noticed.  350. 

Norumbega,  discovery  of  the  ancient 
city  of,  noticed,  173,  290. 

Norway,  university  in,  344. 

Notes.— 7rt««rtrjj/— The  first  Christ- 
mas in  New  England.  79:  the  min- 
isters salary  in  Bedminster,  N.  J., 
1788,  79;  first  Methodist  preaching- 
house  in  America,  79. 
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February — Manor  of  Gardiner's 
Island,  167 ;  Aaron  Burr's  argu- 
ment as  a  British  subject,  167:  the 
Parker  homestead  at  Amboy,  i68  ; 
sacred  songs  of  the  ancient  Mexi- 
cans, 168. 

vl/arr/z— Growth  of  Leadville, 
253;  Columbia,  253;  methods  in 
history,  253;  ancestry  of  Thomas 
Prince,  254. 

yi/rzV— Translations  from  Virgil 
by  Bryant.  343;  Lincoln  and  Bry- 
ant, 343  ;  Dr.  Jenner's  forecast  of 
the  weather,  1829,  344. 

May—Qa.r\e  of  Pope  the  poet, 
416  ;  character  of  Bismarck,  416  ; 
earliest  maps  of  Iowa,  416 ;  the 
Bryant  School,  417. 

y««,?— Hallam's  American  The- 
atre Company  in  the  West  Indies, 
504:  plan  of  John  Watts  to  crush 
liberty  in  N.  Y.,  505;  the  Andre 
tree  at  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  505; 
Southampton,  L.  I.,  celebration, 
506. 
Nova  Scotia,  colleges  in,  419. 
Noylan,  Stephen,  secretary  to  Wash- 
ington, letters  of  Nov.  15th,  Dec. 
2d,  and  Dec.  10th,  1775,  to  William 
Bartlett,  respecting  captured  ves- 
sels, 414. 

OHIO,    centennial    of    the    early 
settlement  of,  noticed,  351. 
Oliver  Ellsworth^  explosion  of   the 

steamer,  483. 
Omaha,  the  educational  history  of, 

347- 

Onderdonk,  Rev.  Benjamin  T.,  con- 
secrated bishop.  185. 

Oneida  Historical  Society,  Novem- 
ber meeting,  paper  on  the  life  and 
times  of  Gov.  Peter  Stuyvesant. 
by  J.  T.  Watson,  82. 

Ontario,  Canada,  universities  in.  419, 
508. 

Original  Documents— Extracts  from 
Virginia  records,  1775-1776.  339 ; 
three  letters  of  Stephen  Noylan, 
Washington's  secretary,  to  Capt. 
William  Bartlett,  Nov.  15th,  Dec. 
2d  and  loth,  1775,  in  regard  to  the 
disposition  of  goods  on  captured 
vessels,  414;  two  letters  of  George 
Walton,  Dec.  24th,  1778,  and  Jan. 
4th.  1779,  502;  letter  01  Gov.  Sevier 
to  Gen.  Winchester,  Nov.  9th,  1803, 
respecting  the  possession  of  Louis- 
iana, 503. 

PAINE,  Silas  H.,  origin  of  the 
troubles  in  North  America, 
1758,  335- 

Palantines,  settle  in  N.  Y.,  46. 

Paraguay,  form  of  government  in, 
74.  75  ;  universities  in,  418. 

Parker,  James,  homestead  of,  Am- 
boy, N.  J.,  168. 

Parsons.  Theodore,  acting  attorney- 
general  of  U.  S.,  388. 

Paulding.  James  K.,  appointed  sec- 
retary of  the  navy, 394. 

Pavey,  George  M.,  American  Re- 
publics, their  differences,  74 ; 
modern  State  constitutions,  152  ; 
a  century  of  cabinet  ministers, 
1789-1880,  386. 

Pawnee  Hero  Stories,  noticed,  87. 

Pcarce.  James  A.,  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  interior,  declines,  398. 

Pegram,  John  S.,  the  naval  school 
at  Newport,  R.  I  ,  171. 


Pelletreau,  William  S.,  Washing- 
ton's wooing  of  Mary  Philipse, 
169. 

Pennsylvania,  students'  series,  vol. 
i.,  noticed,  174;  account  of,  in  1765, 
326  ;  first  edition  and  early  laws 
of,  34S  ;  discovery  of  oil  in,  507. 

Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  the 
Charlemagne  Tower  collection  of 
colonial  laws  presented  to,  348. 

Persia,  colleges  in,  419. 

Peru,  form  of  government,  74,  76  ; 
specimens  of  the  drawings  and 
handiwork  of  the  natives  of,  267, 
269,  270,  271  ;  character  and  cus- 
toms of  the  natives  of,  270. 

Petroleum    oil,    the    discovery    of, 

507- 
Pfrimmer,     Will     W.,    Driftwood, 

noticed,  351. 
Philadelphia,    first    piano   made  in, 

334- 

Philipse,  Mary,  Washington's  woo- 
ing of,  169. 

Phyfe,  William  Henry  P.,  Seven 
Thousand  Words  often  Mispro- 
nounced, noticed,  261. 

Piano,  first  in  U.S.,  334;  History 
of  the,  noticed,  350. 

Pickering,  Timothy  appointed  sec- 
retary of  war,  387  ;  secretary  of 
state,  387  ;  resigns  his  office,  3S8. 

Pierce,  Franklin,  his  cabinet  minis- 
ters, 398. 

Pierrepont,  Edwards,  appointed  at- 
torney-general of  U.  S.,  402  ; 
minister  to  England,  404. 

Pinkney,  William,  appointed  attor- 
ney-general of  U.  S.,  389  ;  resigns 
his  office,  389. 

Pin-money,  origin  of  the  phrase,  81. 

Plumley.  G.  S.,  Washington  at  the 
Columbus  Exposition,  323. 

Plumsted  Family,  noticed,  511. 

Plymouth,  Mass.,  records,  vol  i., 
1636-1705,  noticed,  263. 

Pocumtuck  Valley  Memorial  As- 
sociation, annual  meeting,  347  ; 
history  and  proceedings  of,  no- 
ticed, 511. 

Poinset,  Joel  R.,  appointed  secretary 
of  war,  394. 

Political  Parties,  a  study  of,  Frank- 
lin A .  Bec/ier,  475. 

Polk,  James  K.,  his  cabinet  minis- 
ters, 397. 

Pomeroy,  Gen.  Seth,  the  neglected 
grave  of,  his  services,  Frank  Sut- 
ton^ 247. 

Ponce  de  Leon,  Juan,  discoveries  of, 
280. 

Poole,  Murray  Edward,  ancestry  of 
Robert  C.  Winthrop,  255  ;  uni- 
versities of  the  world,  418,  507. 

Poole,  William  F.,  portrait,  94. 

Pope,  Alexander,  poet,  the  cane  of, 
416. 

Porter,  James  M.,  appointed  secre- 
tary of  war,  395  :  rejected  by  the 
senate,  395. 

Porter,  Peter  B.,  appointed  secre- 
tary of  war,  391. 

Portugal,  universities  in,  344. 

Post  Office,  history  of  the,  241. 

Prelat,  Reba  Gregory,  the  foraging 
■     expedition,  496. 

Prentice.  George.  Life  of  Wilbur 
Fisk,  noticed,  175. 

Presbyterian  Church  in  N.  Y..  op- 
position to  the,  48. 

Press,  freedom  of  the,  in  N.  Y.. 
1735.  48. 


Preston,  William  B.,  appointed  sec- 
retary of  the  navy,  397. 

Prince  Edward's  Island,  colleges  in, 
419'  508. 

Prince,  Thomas,  note  of,  June  4, 
1728,  concerning  the  manuscript 
of  Gov.  Bradford,  230  ;  ancestry 
of,  254. 

Princeto7i,  war  steamer,  explosion 
on  board  the,  3:6. 

Psychology  of  attention,  noticed, 
262. 

Puritans  in  N.  Y..  51. 

QUAKERS  in  colonial  N.  Y.,  51. 
Quebec,   the   first   bishop   of, 
297;  universities  in,  419,  508. 
Queen  Elizabeth's  cipher,  80. 
Queen  of  the  Adriatic,  noticed.  88. 
Queries.— 7rt«?<«rj'— The  Chocorua 
engraving,    80  ;  robbing   Peter  to 
pay  Paul,    80 ;    Newdigate    arms, 
80  ;  Digby  arms,  80  ;  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's cipher,  80. 

February — The  remains  of  Co- 
lumbus, 169 ;  origin  of  surnames, 
169. 

il/rt re// —Women  as  soldiers,  254; 
lifting  the  hat,  254  ;  ancestry  of 
John  Leavitt,  254  ;  St.  Anthony's 
Face.  254. 

April  —  Universities  of  the 
world,  344- 

iJ/rtjj'— Race  of  convicts.  417  ; 
island  of  seven  cities,  417  ;  Charles, 
Duke  of  Engelheim,  417. 

y?/«£'— The  Kittereen,5o6  :  Stuy- 
vesant's  false  leg.  506 ;  first  pri- 
vate insane  asylum,  506  ;  petro- 
leum oil,  507. 
Quito.  Ecuador,  form  of  government 
in,  74,  76.  268  :  early  civilization  in, 
268. 

RACE  of  convicts,   origin  of  the 
phrase,  417,  507. 
Ramsey,  Alexander,  appointed   sec- 
retary of  war,  404. 
Randall,   Alexander  W.,  appointed 

postmaster-general,  401. 
Randolph,  Edmund,   appointed    at- 
torney-general of  U.  S.,    386;  sec- 
retary  of   state,    387  ;  resigns  his 
office,  387. 
Rawlins,   John    A.,   appointed  sec- 
retary   of    war,    402  ;     his   death, 
402. 
Ray,  Robert,  receptions  and  parties 
given  at  the  residence  of,  in  N.Y., 
192,  208. 
Read,  Gen   J.  Meredith,  the  cane  of 

Pope  the  poet,  416. 
Red  Jacket,  proposed  monument  to 
the  Indian  chief,  412,  495 ;  sketch 
of,  494- 
Reed,  Luman.  portrar,  -.85;  patron 

of  American  artists   196. 
Reformed    Church    in  America,  no- 
ticed. 263. 
Replies.— ^^^//rtr-)'— Pin-money.  81  ; 
that's  a  feather  in  your  cap,  81. 
February — Washington's    wooing 
of  Mary  Philipse.  169;  the  Newdi- 
gate and  Digby  arms,  170;  Cho- 
corua engraving,    170;    robbing 
Peter  to  pay  Paul.  170, 
March— Sx..   Anthony's   Face.  255  ; 
ancestry  of  Robert  C.  Winthrop, 
255 ;  Chocorua  engraving.   155. 
/!//-//— Origin    of  surnames,    345 ; 
Federal  and  Anti  Federal,  345; 
the  Chocorua  engraving,  345. 
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J/aj)/— Court  of    St.    James,    418  ; 

universities  of  the  world,  418. 
June  -Race  of  convicts,  507  ;  uni- 
versities of  the  world,  507  ;  the 
island  of  seven  cities,  508  ;  cen- 
tury of  cabinet  ministers,  508  ; 
the  portraits  of  Philip  Livingston 
the  Signer,  508. 

Republican  Party,  a  study  of  the, 
477- 

Rhode  Island,  the  loyalists  of,  346; 
first  edition  of  the  laws  of,  348. 

Rhode  Island  Historical  Society, 
Nov.  meeting,  paper  on  Oliver 
Cromwell,  by  George  H.  Clarke, 
D.D.,82;  Dec.  loth  meeting,  the 
naval  school  at  Newport,  by  John 
S.  Pegram,  171 ;  Dec.  31st  meet- 
ing, the  legal  condition  of  the  wo- 
men of  R.  I.,  by  Amasa  M.  Eaton, 
172;  annual  meeting,  election  of 
officers,  172  _;  January  2  3th  meet- 
ing, economic  and  social  history  of 
New  England,  1620-1789.  by  Wil- 
liam B.  Weeden,  256  ;  February 
25th  meeting,  the  loyalists  of  R. 
L,  by  William  P.  Sheffield,  346; 
March  12th  meeting,  history  of 
Milton,  Mass.,  by  Rev.  James  G. 
Vose,  422  J  March  2-th  meeting, 
civil  service,  by  George  M.  Car- 
penter, 422. 

Ribot,  Th.,  the  Psychology  of  At- 
tention, noticed,  262. 

Rich,  Caroline  W.  D  ,  ancestry  of 
John  Leavitt,  254. 

Richardson,  William  A.,  appointed 
secretary  of  the  U.  S.  treasury, 
402  ;  resigns  his  office,  402;  judge 
of  the  U.S.  court,  402. 

Rio  Janeiro,  Brazil,  public  buildings 
of,  285  ;  universities  in,  507. 

Robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  origin 
of  the  phrase,  80.  170. 

Robeson,  George  M.,  appointed  sec- 
retary of  the  navy,  402. 

Rochester  Historical  Society,  pa- 
pers read  before  the  society  : 
Rochester  in  ancient  history,  by 
Jane  Marsh  Parker  ;  catalogue  of 
inventions  made  since  1812,  by 
Henry  E.  Rochester  ;  memoir  of 
H.  E.   Rochester,   by  Judge  An- 

gle  ;  the  aboriginal  history  of  the 
renesee  country  and  pioneers  of 
the  Genesee  valley,  by  G.  H.  Har- 
ris :  an  epitome  of  a  work  on  col- 
onial laws,  1664,  by  Judge  Angle  ; 
December  meeting,  report  on  the 
perpetuating  the  name  of  Carroll, 
and  poem  by  Mrs.  Dowling;  sketch 
of  H.  E.  Peck,  by  Mrs.  Parker- 
January  meeting,  reminiscences  of 
Rochester,  1812-1830  by  Rev.  F.  D. 
Ward  ;  February  meeting,  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Rochester,  by  S.  A. 
Ellis  ;  March  meeting,  sketch  of 
Dr.  Dewey,  by  Mrs.  C.  M.  Cur- 
tis :  music  in  Rochester,  by  H.  D. 
Wilkins  ;  April  meeting,  antiqui- 
ties of  Mount  Hope,  by  Judge  An 
gle ;  and  the  last  Indian  sacrifice, 
by  Mrs.  Terry,  421. 

Rodney,  Caesar  A.,  appointed  attor- 
ney-general of  U.  S.,  388. 

Roman  Catholics,  opposition  to  the, 
in  N.  Y.,  1741,  52. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  the  westward 
movement  during  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  102. 

Rush,  Richard,  appointed  attorney- 
general  of  U.  S:,  389,  390  ;  minister 


to  England,  390  ;   secretary  of  the 

U.  S.  treasury,  3QI. 
Russell,  Charles  H.,  residence  of,  in 

N.  Y.,  lighted  with  gas,  1836,  192. 
Russia,  universities  in,  344. 

ST.  Anthony's  Face.  N.  Y.,  23,  254, 
255;  view  of,  23. 

St.  James,  court  of,  345.  418. 

St.  John's  Chapel,  N.  Y.  City,  view 
of,  183. 

St.  John's  Park,  N.  Y.  City,  the 
residents  of,  1830,  183:  view  of.  183. 

St.  Paul's  Church,  Louisville,  Ky", 
Historj'  of,  noticed,  431. 

Salem  Witchcraft,  347. 

San  Domingo,  form  of  government 
in. 74;  the  French  Revolution  in,  96. 

San  Salvador,  universities  in,  419. 

Sandwich  Islands,  colleges  in,  419. 

Sarah  IV.  Cla7'k,  schooner,  meets 
with  accident,  491. 

Scaife,  Walter  B.,  the  development 
of  international  law,  99. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y..  first  railroad  be- 
tween Albany  and,  178. 

Schermerhorn,  Mrs  Abraham,  gives 
fancy  ball  in  N.  Y.,  1829,  190. 

Schofield,  Gen.  John  M.,  appointed 
secretary  of  war.  401. 

Schouler,  James,  the  spirit  of  histor- 
ical research,  105,  132. 

Schurz,  Carl,  appointed  secretary  of 
the  interior,  404. 

Scotch-Irish  in  Tennessee,  77,  88. 

Scott,  Gen.  Winfield,  acting  secretary 
of  war,  398. 

Scruggs,  William  L.,  the  discovery 
of  petroleum  oil,  507. 

Seawanhaka^  steamer,  destroyed  by 
fire,  491. 

Severance,  Frank  H.,  work  of  the 
Buffalo  Historical  Society,  411  ; 
journals  and  journeys  of  John 
Lay,  a  pioneer  of  Buffalo,  509. 

Sevier,  Gov.  John,  unpublished  let- 
ter of,  Nov.  9.,  1803,  respecting  the 
possession  of  Louisiana  by  U.  S., 

503- 

Seward,  William  H.,  appointed  sec- 
retary of  state,  399. 

Shawnee  Indians,   treaty  with   the, 

1774-  364- 

Sheffield,  William  P.,  the  Loyalists 
of  R.  I.,  346. 

Shelby,  Isaac,  appointed  secretary 
of  war,  declines,  390. 

Sherman,  John,  appointed  secretary 
of  the  U.  S.  treasury,  404. 

Sherman,  General  William  T.,  act- 
ing secretary  of  war,  402. 

Shinn,  Charles  Hovv-ard,  Spanish 
pioneer  houses  of  California,  353. 

te~r  of  Col.  W'i 

sketch  of   Bishop  Jonathan  May- 
hew  Wainwright.  1792-1854,  481. 
Slavery  in   N.  Y.  City,  30  ;  Sir  John 

Bowring  and  American,  232. 
Slaughter,   Henry,   governor  of  N. 

Y.,  orders  the  execution  of  Leisler, 

48. 
Smith,  Caleb  B. ,  appointed  secretary 

of    the  interior,  399  ;   judge  U.  S. 

court,  400. 
Smith.  Richmond  Mayo,  Emigration 

and  Immigration,  noticed,  349. 
Smith,  Robert,  appointed  secretary 

of    the    navy,    388  :    secretary    of 

state,  383  ;  resigns  the  latter  office. 

388  ;  declines  the  appointment   of 

mini=^cer  to  Russia,  ^8q. 


Singleton.  Roy.  services  and  charac- 
''illiam  Grayson,  38: 


Smith,  Col.  William,  the  first  pri- 
vate coach  in  N.  Y.,  1686,  property 
of,  346. 

Smith,  William  Hooker,  establishes 
first  private  insane  asylum,  506. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  established, 
98. 

Snow,  Freeman,  a  defence  of  con- 
gressional government,  100. 

Sons  of  Liberty,  organized  in  N.  Y., 
49. 

South  America,  the  republics  of.  74  ; 
our  South  American  neighbors, 
Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb,  265  ; 
Around  and  About,  noticed.  3=12; 
universities  in,  418,  507. 

South  and  West,  Studies  in  the,  no- 
ticed, 85. 

Southard,  Samuel  L.,  appointed  sec- 
retary of  the  navy,  390,  391. 

Spain,  universities  in,  344. 

Speed,  James,  appointed  attorney- 
general  of  U.  S.,  400;  resigns  his 
office.  401. 

Spencer,  John  C,  appointed  secre- 
tary of  war,  395  ;  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  395  ;  resigns  the  latter 
office,  396. 

Spillane,  Daniel,  History  of  the 
American  Piano-forte,  noticed, 
35°- 

Stamp  Act.  opposed  in  N.  Y.,  49. 

Stanbery,  Henry,  appointed  attor- 
ney-general of  U.  S.,  401  :  resigns 
his  office,  401  ;  nominated  as  judge 
of  U.  S.  court,  rejected  by  the 
senate,  401. 

Standing,  Percy  Cross,  an  account 
of  Pennsylvania,  1765,  326. 

Standish  of  Standish,  story  of  the 
Pilgrims,  noticed,  175. 

Stanton,  Edwin  M.,  appointed  at- 
torney-general of  U.S.,  399;  sec- 
retary of  war,  400  ;  requested  to 
resign,  declines,  is  removed,  re- 
instated, 4C1 ;  judge  of  U.  S.  court, 
401. 

Starch,  origin  of,  83. 

State  constitutions,  modern,  George 
M.  Pa7'ey,  152. 

State  of  New  York.,  explosion  on  the 
steamer,  489. 

Stevens,  John  C,  residence  of,  in 
N.  Y.,  207. 

Stewart,  Alexander  T.,  appointed 
secretary  of  the  U.  S.  treasury, 
401  ;  his  business  relations  with 
the  government  make  him  ineli- 
gible, resigns,  402. 

Stewart,  George,  Jr.,  present  con- 
dition of  historical  studies  in 
Canada,  104. 

Stewart,  Philo  Penfield,  inventor  of 
cooking-stoves,  422. 

Stoddert,  Benjamin,  appointed  sec- 
retary of  the  navy,  38;. 

Stone,  William  L.,  the  early  news- 
paper press  of  Boston  and  N.  Y., 
172;  St.  Anthony's  Face,  254  ;  the 
Chocorua  engraving,  255,  343. 

Stowe,  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher,  the 
publication  of  her  work,  "  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,"  its  effect  on  slav- 
ery, 16;  residence  of,  17  ;  portrait 
of,  20. 

Stuart,  Alexander  H.  H.,  appointed 
secretary  of  the  interior,  ip8. 

Stuyvesant,  Gov.  Peter,  life  and 
times  of,  82  ;  his  false  leg,  506. 

Sumner.  John  Os'oorne,  materials  for 
the  study  of  the  government  of 
the  Confederate  States,  103. 
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Supreme  Court  of  U.  S.,  centennial, 

428. 
Surnames,  origin  of,  169,  345. 
Sutton, Frank,  the  neglected  grave  of 

Seth  Pomeroy.  247. 
Sweden,  universities  in,  344. 
Switzerland,  universities  in,  344. 
Syria,  colleges  in,  419. 


^^AFT,  Alphonso,  appointed  sec- 
J.  retary  of  war,  404  ;  attorney- 
general,  404. 

Taney,  Roger  B.,  appointed  attor- 
ney-general, 393  ;  secretary  of  the 
U.  S.  treasury,  393  ;  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  treasury  rejected  by 
the  senate,  393. 

Tarleton,  Gen.  Benastre,  anecdote 
of  his  raid  into  Virginia,  1781,  164; 
verses  on  the  raid  of,  165. 

Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  the  Andrd  tree 
struck  by  lightning,  505. 

Taylor,  Zachary,  his  cabinet  minis- 
ters. 397  ;  his  death,  397. 

Teller,  Henry  M.,  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  interior,  405. 

Tennessee,  the  Scotch-Irish  in,  77  ; 
the  Northern  boundary  of.  /r.  R. 
Garrett,   210  ;   Milton  T.  Adkins, 

33'- 

Teutonic  Race,  the  impress  of  the, 
41. 

Thacher,  T.  D.,  lights  and  shadows 
of  Kansas  history,  258. 

Thayer,  Eli,  History  of  the  Kansas 
Crusade,  noticed,  86. 

Thomas,  Edith  M.,  Babes  of  the  Na- 
tions, noticed,  88. 

Thomas.  Lorenzo,  appointed  secre- 
tary of  war,  401. 

Thomas,  Philip  F.,  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  U.  S.  treasury,  398. 

Thompson,  Jacob,  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  interior,  398. 

Thompson,  Richard  W.,  appointed 
secretary  of  the  navy,  404 ;  re- 
signs his  office,  404. 

Thompson,  Smith,  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  navy,  390  ;  resigns  his 
office,  associate  justice  of  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court.  390. 

Toler,  Mrs.  James  B.,  tribute  to,  108; 
portrait,  109. 

Toucey,  Isaac,  appointed  attorney- 
general,  397  ;  secretary  of  the  navy, 
398. 

Tower,  Charlemagne,  his  collection 
of  colonial  laws  presented  to  the 
Pa.  Historical  Society,  348. 

Traveller,  the  steamer,  accident  to 
the,  487. 

Trent,  William  P.,  Historical  Stud- 
ies in  the  South.  ,104. 

Trinity  Church,  N.  Y.,  suits  against 
the,  48. 

Truesdale,  W.  W.,  origin  of  the 
phrase.  "  race  of  convicts,"  507. 

Trumbull,  Amos,  island  of  seven 
cities,  417. 

Trumbull,  Col.  John,  paints  portrait 
of  Ralph  Izard,  63. 

Tryon,  vVilliam.  governor  of  N.  Y., 
his  opinion  of  tne  stamp  act,  49. 

Tuckerman,  Bayard,  diary  of  Philip 
Hone.  1828-1851,  noticed,  263. 

Tuckerman,  Charles  K.,  Sir  John 
Bowring  and  American  Slavery, 
232;  some  old  New  Yorkers,  433. 

Turkey,  colleges  in,  419,  ^08. 

Turner.  D..  anecdote  of  Lord  Chief- 
Justice  Holt,  330. 


Tyler,  John,  his  cabinet  ministers, 
394,  395,  396- 

Tyler,  Lyon  Gardiner,  William  and 
Mary  College,  103. 

Tyner,  James  M.,  appointed  post- 
master-general, 404. 

UNCLE  Tom's  Cabin,  and  Mrs. 
Stowe,  16  ;  noticed,  85. 

Union  Club,  N.  Y.  City,  founded, 
1836,  188. 

United  States,  Federal  and  Anti- 
Federal,  25;  State  rights,  Articles 
of  Confederation,  26 ;  convention 
of  1789,  27;  the  preamble  of  the 
Constitution,  29;  Washington  re- 
tires from  the  presidency  of,  29  ; 
John  Adams  president  of.  29  ;  the 
opposition  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, 31;  purchases  Louisiana,  35. 
503  ;  the  English  race  in  the,  53  : 
the  first  Methodist  church  in,  79  ; 
military  academy  founded,  98 ; 
patent  office,  established,  98  ;  the 
trial  of  President  Johnson,  99  ;  a 
defence  of  congressional  g-overn- 
ment,  100  ;  first  law  school  in.  103  ; 
the  guardian  of  American  history, 
104  ;  recent  historical  work  in  the 
colleges  and  universities  of,  m  ; 
Vermont  admitted  as  the  four- 
teenth State,  140 ;  admission  of 
Kentucky,  149  :  modern  State  con- 
stitutions, 152  ;  Washington's  con- 
ception of  the  future  of  the, 160 ; 
Constitutional  History  of  the,  no- 
ticed, 176,  262  ;  history  of  the 
office  of  auditor  of  the  treasury  for 
the  post-office,  241  ;  number  of 
postmasters  in,  241 ;  the  money- 
order  system,  242 ;  first  chief-jus- 
tice, 249  ;  romance  of  the  map  of 
the,  288  ;  first  piano  made  in,  :^34  ; 
universities  in,  344;  the  develop- 
ment of  free-soil  doctrine,  347 ; 
Emigration  and  Immigration,  no- 
ticed, 349:  the  cabinet  ministers  of, 
1789-1889,  386;  centennial  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the,  428;  the 
study  of  political  parties,  475;  first 
private  msane  asylum,  506:  the 
early  history  of  the  Northwest 
Territory,  510. 

l/jiited  States,  explosion  on  the 
steamer.  483. 

Universities,  number  of,  in  the 
world,  344,  418,  507. 

Upshur,  Abel  P.,  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  navy,  395;  secretary  of 
state,  395:  his  death,  396. 

Uruguay,  form  of  government  in, 
74,  75:  universities  in,  418. 

Usher,  John  P.,  appointed  secretary 
of  the  interior,  400;  resigns  his  of- 
fice, 401. 

VAN   BUREN,  John,  character- 
istics of,  442  :  portrait,  443. 
Van    Buren,    Martin,   elected   pres- 
ident of  U.  S.,  character  of,  196; 

appointed  secretary  of  state,  ^91; 

resigns  his  office,  393  ;  his  cabinet 

ministers,  394. 
Van   Dam,  Rip.  governor  of  N.  Y., 

removed  for  disloyalty,  48. 
Venezuela,  form  of  government  in, 

74,  7s  ;  universities  in,  418,  507. 
Vermont,  the  admission   of,  as  the 

fourteenth  State.  140  ;  first  edition 

of  the  laws  of,  348. 
Verrazzano,    Jean,    discoveries    of, 

289. 


Victoria,  universities  in.  418. 

Vilas,  William  F.,  appointed  post- 
master-general, 405  ;  secretary  of 
the  interior,  405. 

Vincent.  Frank,  around  and  about 
South  America,  noticed.  352. 

Virginia,  resolutions  on  State  sove- 
reignty, 31,  36  ;  extracts  from  the 
records  of,  1775-1776,  339. 

Virginia  Historical  Society,  collec- 
tions, vol.  ix..  the  Virginia  federal 
convention  of  1788,  noticed.  429. 

Vose,  Rev.  James  G.,  History  of 
Milton,  Mass.,  422. 

Vroom,  John,  mentioned,  79. 

WAINWRIGHT,  Rt.  Rev.  Jona- 
than Mayhew,  portrait.  ^33  ; 
sketch  of,  481. 

Wakeley,  J.  B.,  Lost  Chapters  from 
the  Early  History  of  American 
Methodism,  noticed,  261. 

Waldenses  in  N.  Y.,  51. 

Wales,  Prince  of,  his  visit  to  N.  Y., 
446. 

Walker,  Robert  J.,  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  U.  S.  treasury,  397. 

Walloons,  emigrate  from  Flanders 
and  settle  on  Long  Island  and  N. 
Y.,46,  51. 

Walton,  George,  two  unpublished 
letters  of,  Dec.  24,  1778.  and  Janu- 
ary 4,  1779,  respecting  the  siege  of 
Savannah,  502. 

Warfield,  Ethelbert  D.,  Kentucky's 
"Struggle  for  self-government,  1784- 
1792,  103;  constitutional  aspect  of 
Kentucky's  struggle  for  autonomy, 
1784-1792,  363. 

Warner,  Charles  Dudley,  Studies  in 
the  South  and  West,  noticed.  85. 

Warrington,  Commodore  L.,  acting 
secretary  of  the  navy,  396. 

Washburne,  Elihu  B-,  appointed 
secretary  of  state,  401 ;  minister  to 
France,  402. 

Washington,  George,  retires  from 
the  presidency,  29  ;  his  residence 
at  Mount  Vernon,  96 ;  presented 
with  set  of  china,  ^8  ;  favors 
founding  a  national  university,  98; 
his  interest  in  scientific  progress, 
98  ;  prepares  paper  on  agricul- 
tural science,  98  ;  proposes  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  military  academy, 
98  ;  his  conception  of  America's 
future,  162  ;  verses  on  his  retire- 
ment from  public  life,  163  •,  his 
wooing  of  Mary  Philipse,  169 ; 
his  cabinet  ministers,  388  ;  three 
letters  of  the  secretary  of,  to 
Capt.  Bartlett,  Nov.  15th,  Dec.  ?d 
and  loth,  1775,  regarding  the  dis- 
position of  goods  on  captured  ves- 
sels, 414. 

Washington  Hall,  N.  Y.  City,  sale 
of,  208. 

Washington  Square,  N.  Y.  City,  se- 
lected as  a  site  for  a  cathedral, 
T828,  184. 

Washington  Territory,  History  of, 
noticed,  431. 

Waterbury,  steamer,  accident  to 
the,  492 

Waters,  Henry  F.,  American  genea- 
logical researches  in  England,  257, 
421. 

Watson,  Col.  J.  T.,  life  and  times  of 
Gov.  Peter  Stuyvesant,  82. 

Watts,  John,  his  plan  to  crush  liberty 
in  N.  Y.,  soq. 

Webster,   Daniel,    reception  to,    at 
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N.  Y.,  1836,  192  :  appointed  secre- 
tary of  state,  3'J4.  398:  his  services 
in  the  Ashburton  "treaty.  3^5 :  re- 
signs his  office.  395  ;  his'death,  398. 

Weeden,  William  a.,  the  economic 
and  social  hi5tor>-  of  New  Eng- 
land, lOD.  257. 

Welles.  Gideon,  appointed  secretary 
of  the  navy,  399. 

Welsh,  disco ver>-  of  America  by  the, 
420. 

West  India  Company,  colonizes 
N.  Y..  42;  develops  the  trade 
with  X.  Y.,  50. 

W^est  Indies,  universities  in.  419. 

West  Point,  X.  Y.,  militar>- academy 
founded.  ,98. 

Westbrook.  Mary.  Rachel  Dumont. 
noticed.  262. 

Whig  Club,  organized  in  X.  Y., 
1752.  48. 

White.  Andrew  D..  portrait.  94;  a 
catechism  of  political  reaction,  96. 

White  Plains.  X.  Y..  first  private 
insane  asylum.  50c. 

Whitney.  S'tephen.  portrait.  441. 

Whitney.  \\  illiam  C-.  appointed 
secretarj-  of  the  na\->-.  405. 


Wickliffe.  Charles  A.,  appointed 
postmaster-general.  395. 

Wilkins.  William,  appointed  secre- 
tar>-  of  war.  395. 

William  and  Mar\-  College,  first  law 
school  in  U.  S.  established  at,  103. 

Williams.  George  H.,  appointed  at- 
torney-general of  U.  S.,  402. 

Williams,  Roger,  refugee  from 
Mass..  51 ;  ancestry  of,  421. 

Willis.  Xathaniel  P..  his  .suit against 
Edwin  Forrest.  442  ;  anecdote  of. 
443  ;  as  a  poet,  444. 

Wilson.  Annie  E..  Simon  Kenton, 
the  Kentucky  pioneer,  and  his 
corn-patch.  450. 

Wilson.  George,  portrait  gallerj-  of 
chamber  of  commerce,  noticed, 
432- 

Windom.  William,  appointed  secre- 
tary* of  the  U.  S.  treasury.  404. 

Winsor..  Justin,  portrait.  94  ;  the 
perils  of  historical  study.  104. 

W  inthrop.  Robert  C,  ancestr>-  of. 
^55- 

Wirt,  William,  appointed  attorney- 
general  of  U.  S..  390.  391. 

Witchcraft,  the  literature  of,  95,  547. 


Wolcott,  Oliver,  appointed  secretary 
of  the  U.  S.  treasury,  387  ;  resigns 
his  office,  388. 

Women  as  soldiers.  254. 

Woodbur}-.  Levi,  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  navy,  393;  secretar>-  of 
the  treasur>-,  393. 

Woods,  Kate  Tannett.  Hawthorne's 
first  printed  article,  237. 

Wo^jley.  Charles,  the  climate  of  X. 
Y.  in  1678.  57. 

Wright,  Marcus  J.,  the  trial  and  e.x- 
ecution  of  John  Brown,  90  ;  un- 
published letter  of  Gov.  Sevier, 
Xov.  9.  1803.  contributed  by.  503. 

Wr>-.  John,  executed  at  X.  Y.,  :74i, 

W  yoming,  histor>-  of,  noticed.  175. 
Wyoming  Valley,   Pa.,  families  "in 
the,  noticed,  431. 


/ALE    College,  advance  of  his- 
l      torical  studies  in.  113. 


ZEXGER,  John  Peter,  arrives  at 
X.  Y.,  46  ;  tried  for  libel.  48. 


